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His  new  booklet  shows  how  the  Personal  Trust 
Department  of  the  Shawmut  Bank  can  help  you  in 
the  management  of  your  property  during  your  own 
lifetime,  as  well  as  providing  for  its  future  conser- 
vation. One  important  section  explains  the  "When 
and  Why"  of  the  "Living  Trust",  and  other 
Shawmut  aids  in  property  management  and  super- 
vision are  also  reviewed.  Whether  your  resources 
are  large  or  small,  you  should  know  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  booklet. 

Call  at  any  of  our  ag  convenient  offices,  nvrite  or  telephone 

LA  3-6800  for  our  booklet: 

c<  Conserving  Tour  Property  at  Lo<tju  Cost" 

The  V^ational 

Shawmut  Bank 

4.0  Water  Street,  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Capital  and  Surplus   $30,000,000 

"Outstanding  Strength" for  116  Years 
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SYMPHONIANA 


An  exhibition,  "Painters  of  the  United 
States,  1720  to  1920,"  is  now  in  the 
Gallery.  It  is  loaned  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 

SINCE  APRIL 

Since  the  completion  of  the  regular 
season  last  April,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  made  its  first  tour  of 
Europe,  with  fifteen  concerts  in  five 
countries,  opening  May  6  in  Paris,  clos- 
ing May  26  in  London.  An  exhibition 
of  programs,  pictures  and  reviews, 
brought  from  Europe,  is  now  on  view 
in   the   Gallery. 

In  June  the  Pops  Orchestra,  replac- 
ing the  alternate  orchestra  which  had 
filled  their  places  during  May,  com- 
pleted the  season.  The  Esplanade  con- 
certs followed  while  the  Berkshire 
Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter opened  Tanglewood  with  the  be- 
ginning  of   July. 

A  FULL  SEASON 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
a  full  attendance  puts  upon  the  or- 
chestra an  obligation  to  a  wider  public, 
the  season's  schedule  for  1952-1953  has 
been  greatly  extended.  One  rehearsal 
of  the  orchestra  each  month,  six  in  all, 
(beginning  Thursday  evening,  October 
16)  will  enable  students  of  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  others  to  hear  the 
orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  series  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  and  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Providence  and  other  cities 
of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  this  orchestra 
will  undertake  its  first  tour  of  the  far 
West  at  the  conclusion  of  the  winter 
season  in  mid-April.  The  orchestra  will 
give  5  weeks  of  concerts,  travelling 
by  train,  going  south  as  far  as  Atlanta, 
westward  through  New  Orleans,  Dallas 
to  Los  Angeles.  From  San  Francisco 
they  will  return  east  by  way  of  Den- 
ver and  Chicago,  completing  the  tour 
in  Canada.   Mr.  Munch  has  asked   Mr. 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


touch  of  heaven 

in  this  sky  blue-pink 

pastel   plaid  —  of  gloriously 
warm  zephyr  wool  — ■  accented 
at  cuffs,  down  the  front,  and 
on  the  belt  with  shimmering 
pastel  satin. 
Sizes   10  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Monteux  to  share  the  concerts  as  he 
did  for  the  European  tour  of  last  May. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  the  Boston 
Orchestra  will  have  traveled  south  of 
Cincinnati  or  west  of  the  Mississippi 
except  in  1915  when  they  journeyed 
directly  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a  series 
of  concerts  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

An  alternate  Pops  Orchestra  will  be 
engaged  for  Boston  as  was  done  so 
successfully  during  the  European  tour 
of  last  May.  The  regular  Pops  Orches- 
tra will  complete  the  eleven-weeks 
season.  A  specially  organized  Pops 
Tour  Orchestra,  conducted,  like  all  of 
the  Pops  concerts,  by  Arthur  Fiedler, 
will  undertake  a  ten-weeks  tour  be- 
ginning in  January.  The  Esplanade 
concerts  will  be  followed  by  the  Berk- 
shire Festival   concerts  which  will   last 

until  August  16. 

•     • 

WGBH  BEGINS  ITS  SECOND  YEAR 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  at  3:30,  Sta- 
tion WGBH  will  celebrate  its  first 
anniversary  with  a  special  broadcast. 
Symphony  Hall's  own  station  (89.7  FM) 


will  continue  to  bring  to  listeners 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  trans- 
mitter on  Great  Blue  Hill  the  entire 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening 
concerts  each  week.  There  will  be 
"Listeners'  Rehearsals,"  talks  by  Prof. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  on  the  program 
of  the  week  on  Thursdays  at  4:30  and 
Fridays  at  7.  As  last  year,  there  will 
be  other  live  musical  programs,  lectures 
or  forums  from  the  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  members  (Boston 
College,  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
M.I.T.,  Northeastern,  Tufts,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts).  Plays  and  other 
special  programs  will  be  broadcast  from 
tapes  made  by  educational  institutions 
of  international  extent.  A  sample  of  this 
is  the  current  series  "The  Jeffersonian 
Heritage"  made  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Broadcasters 
(Claude  Rains  impersonating  Jefferson) 
each  Sunday  evening  at  5  (repeated 
on  Wednesdays  at  7).  There  will  be 
news  broadcasts  by  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
Curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
at  Harvard. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Not    alone    is    the    season 
new  .  .  .  the  fashions  for  the  months 
ahead  are  excitingly,  wholly  new  and  differ- 
ent. Silhouettes  are  slimmer,  straighter  .  .  . 
fabrics    are   richer,   deeper   .   .    .   colors   are  vital, 
vibrant.  All  of  the  news  projected  in  the  collections  of 
America's  greatest  designers  is  gathered  in  Boston's  most 
fabulous     fashion     treasure-house,     the     incomparable 
Filene's  French  Shops. 
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Dunster  House  is  one  of  the  seven  stately 
undergraduate  Houses  completed  in  193 1 

The  first  college  building,  erected 
with  funds  voted  by  the  General 
Court  in  1636,  was  in  the  Yard  on 
the  present  site  of  Grays  Hall. 


"From  the  age  that  is  past  to  the  age 
that  is  waiting  before" 


Harvard,  America's  oldest 
university,  has  witnessed  all  the 
tremendous  changes  in  American 
life  since  1636.  Yet  she  is  still 
"Calm  rising  through  change 
and  through  storm. " 

In  today's  changing  world, 
the  individual  who  seeks  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  faces  many 
problems.  An  up-to-date  will  is 
essential  in  meeting  them.  If  you 
have  no  will,  or  have  not  re- 
viewed it  recently,  you  should 
see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


ony's services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  "President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTwE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


jHrst  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  3,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony   No.   4,   in   B-flat   major,    Op.   60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 


Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,   Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR   NO.   4,   Op.   60 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  this  series 
was  on  January  26  and  27,  1951,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously    (and 
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differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
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YOUR  TEAM... for Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  ol 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  meioay. 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

It  has  been  noted   that  in   all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 


ESTABLISHED    1833 
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Is  your  Wi 
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Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland- Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCK  LAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13^    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold   meats,   baked  ham   and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  234  tin  .41,  3  for ..  ..       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have   an   excellent   flavor.    From   California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,    7  J/\.    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.   jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.    Sharp   and   spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,     8    oz.     tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold    cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style   Sauce,    8    oz.    bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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Beethoven  was  content  to  seek  softer  beauties,  reserving  his  de- 
fiances, his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
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imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  jta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Brunswicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a   widow   of    twenty-six),    and    the   younger    Karoline.    Therese    and 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

aC  0  we  have  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phony," Delver  Forfax  observed, 
"on  the  opening  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony     Orchestra's     seventy-second 
season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

"Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  'Y  our  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra'  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings' 

"It  is   this   plan,   approved  by  Brahms,  which  is   the  basic  seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

PERCUSSION 
TUBA  HORNS 

CLAR.  OBOES 

VIOLAS 


HENSCHEL 


DOUBLE  BASSES 
TROMBONES 
FLUTES 
CELLI 
HARP 
VIOLINS    I 


DOUBLE  BASSES 
TRUMPETS 
BASSOONS 
CELLI 


VIOLINS    II 


CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 


*  Beethoven's   Unsterbliche   Geliebte,"   1890. 
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the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 
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"Chassi;  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  Act  II  of  "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Horn  in  Cote-Saint-Andre    (Isere)    on  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,    18G9 


Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  "Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Trole  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera,  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when  Albert  Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
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follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

Berlioz  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 
the  reeds."  A  hunting  fanfare  frightens  and  disperses  them.  The 
hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 
creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 
The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!  Italy!" 
The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this 
scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:   "In  case  the 


*  To  that  very  cave  shall  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief  —  this  shall  be  their  nuptial  hour. 
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theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 
business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 
as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 
director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be  whoUy  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!';  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.-  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 
a  different  fate. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BERLIOZ  AND  VIRGIL 


Berlioz  devoted  years  of  thought  and  years  of  work  to  Les  Troyens. 
There  are  many  indications  in  his  writings  that  he  gave  it  all  he 
had,  that  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  when  it  attained  a  belated, 
piecemeal  performance,  and  no  more  than  passing,  half-hearted 
attention.  Through  the  ensuing  years  the  Berlioz  admirers,  studying 
the  score  and  hearing  occasional  performances,  have  found  in  it 
many  beautiful  passages,  many  striking  details,  bespeaking  the  Berlioz 
who,  carried  away  by  his  subject,  could  strike  fire  in  a  way  which  was 
his  alone. 

But  neither  Les  Troyens,  which  is  far  too  long  for  performance  in 
one  session,  nor  either  of  its  two  parts  has  ever  acquired  the  status  of 
standing  repertory.  As  elsewhere  in  his  music,  his  rarest  qualities 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  elusive,  while  its  obvious  ones  are  apt  to  be 
his  acceptance  of  formal  operatic  conventions  since  outmoded.  As 
in  Fidelio,  it  was  what  the  subject  stirred  in  the  composer  rather  than 
its  casing  of  operatic  style  that  mattered. 

Even  in  his  own  day  when  Wagner  was  a  new  challenge  in  Paris, 
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Berlioz'  traditional  ensembles  or  recitatives  offered  no  provocation. 
Thus  his  most  ambitious  opera  was  received  with  for  the  most  part 
casual  indifference.  This  coolness  offended  him,  the  more  so  in  the 
lingering  warmth  of:  the  praise  which  had  surrounded  him  recently 
in  Central  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  in  Paris  had  shown  no 
interest,  nor  did  the  Emperor  give  him  any  genuine  assurance  of 
interest.  Could  anything  very  different  have  been  expected  from  these 
quarters?  Berlioz  was  respected  as  the  composer  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  and  L'Enfance  du  Christ.  He  had  never  composed  an  opera  to 
draw  the  multitude,  and  it  was  fairly  plain  that  he  never  would. 
He  was  not  a  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  or  Offenbach,  with  a  constant  at- 
tentive finger  on  the  public  pulse.  He  did  not  dangle  catchy  tunes, 
vocalizations  or  whooped-up  finales.  He  made  no  national  appeal 
through  the  lore  of  his  people.  He  chose  Virgil  because  the  Aeneid 
was  one  of  the  literary  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and  because  he 
found  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  defeat  and  the  death  of  Dido  uplifting 
and  moving  in  a  special  and  personal  way.  He  chose  this  subject 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  public  had  turned  away  yawning 
from  classical  mythology  in  opera,  while  Offenbach  more  alert  to 
fashion  had  only  just  titillated  them  (1858)  with  his  lampoon  on  the 
Orpheus  legend. 
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Berlioz  was  neither  careless  of  success  nor  indifferent  to  money 
(he  had  good  reason  to  be  otherwise!),  but  it  simply  never  occurred 
to  him  to  lower  his  standards  in  hot  pursuit  of  those  blessings. 
No  less  than  Wagner  he  was  true  to  his  best  instincts  as  an  artist. 
He  looked  back  to  Gluck,  who  caught  the  nobility  and  purity  of  his 
classic  subjects,  and  disavowed  the  contemporary  theatre  as  a  "bazar" 
when  it  should  be  a  ''pantheon  lyrique."  "Music,"  he  wrote,  "is  not 
truly  destined  to  take  a  place  among  the  daily  amenities  of  life,  like 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  .  .  I  know  nothing  more  odious  than 
those  establishments  where  music  simmers  along  each  evening,  like 
a  pot-au-feu.  These  are  the  ruin  of  our  art;  they  vulgarize  it,  they  make 
it  flat  and  stupid.  The  masterpieces  are  singled  out  by  a  discerning 
few  (not  only  artists,  who  in  many  cases  are  brutes!).  There  are 
some  whom  nature  gives  a  special  sense  not  vouchsafed  to  the  many. 
They  alone  understand,  feel,  appreciate,  adore  the  productions  of 
genius.  As  for  the  others,  aures  habent  et  non  audiunt  —  their  nervous 
system  is  incomplete,  their  souls  have  as  much  wing  as  a  penguin." 

Three  years  after  the  completion  of  Les  Troyens,  Carvalho  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  undertook  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  much  cut  and 
supplied  with  a  prologue  to  replace  the  missing  first  opera.  Carvalho 
according  to  the  composer's  account  made  free  with  the  score,  pay- 
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ing  no  attention  to  its  dramatic  or  musical  point,  simply  dropping 
any  detail  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  fall  in  with  what  was  "cus- 
tomarily expected."  "Is  there  any  torture  like  that?  Must  a  score  lie 
dismembered  in  the  music  sellers'  windows,  like  the  body  of  a  calf 
on  a  butcher's  stall,  with  its  fragments  offered  for  sale  like  cat's 
meat?"  Nevertheless,  Berlioz  saw  that  the  cuts  were  restored  for  pub- 
lication. The  mutilated  Trojans  at  Carthage  nevertheless  had  twenty- 
one  performances,  and  since  he  was  his  own  librettist  and  did  not 
have  to  divide  the  royalties  with  another,  brought  him  a  convenient 
sum.  "Les  Troy  ens,"  he  concluded,  "was  at  any  rate  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wretched  feuilletonist  from  his  bondage." 

Wagner,  then  an  aspirant  for  an  operatic  foothold  in  Paris,  was  a 
rival  for  attention  far  different  from  Meyerbeer  or  Offenbach.  He 
and  Berlioz  held  each  other  in  esteem  and  were  friends  because  both 
were  fearless,  non-catering  artists  of  the  loftiest  aims.  They  had  basic 
principles  in  common  and  enemies  in  common  —  the  bitter  opponents 
of  artistic  progress.  But  they  were  too  different,  too  full  of  themselves 
to  be  really  close.  Berlioz  must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  the  same 
city  with  a  composer  who  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  problem 
of  declamation  in  music  and  transform  it  to  his  own  intensive  pur- 
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pose.  Les  Troyens  in  its  outward  style  must  have  seemed  tame  and 
traditional  beside  Tannhduser  or  the  unperformed  Tristan,  and  Berlioz 
must  have  been  irked  when  Wagner  became  a  violent  irritant,  a 
storm  center  in  Paris,  while  he  and  his  Virgilian  dreams  were  little 
noticed.  He  must  have  envied  Wagner's  unerring  sense  of  direction, 
his  inward,  clear  and  confident  certainty  of  ultimately  subduing  the 
world.  He  can  be  almost  pardoned  for  a  more  or  less  secret  smile 
when  Tannhduser,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  who  would  not  con- 
sider or  even  read  Les  Troyens,  was  a  scandalous  fiasco. 

It  must  be  said  that  Les  Troyens  since  the  death  of  Berlioz  has 
been  more  often  praised  than  performed  —  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  as 
noted  by  Ernest  Newman  on  having  first  heard  it  that  its  special 
mood  and  color,  its  most  vivid  moments  cannot  be  sufficiently  felt 
in  the  piano  reduction  or  the  study  of  the  silent  page.  He  wrote: 
"The  test  of  a  dramatic  composer  is  not  in  his  ability  to  write  fine 
music  for  outstanding  lyrical  episodes  but  in  his  capacity  for  filling 
the  veins  of  the  action  as  a  whole  with  living  blood;  and  judged  by 
this  test  Berlioz  in  The  Trojans  stands  out  as  a  genuine  musical 
dramatist.  There  is  little  in  the  best  dramatic  music  of  the  last  300 
years  that  can  compare  in  impressiveness  with  that  of  the  scene  in 
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which  the  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Aeneas."  Sir  Donald  Tovey 
wrote  of  Les  Troy  ens  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  con- 
vincing masterpieces  of  music  drama."  Jacques  Barzun,  quoting  this 
remark,  adds,  "One  can  then  begin  to  classify  one's  impressions  of  its 
power  —  from  drama  to  poetry  to  music  —  for  Les  Troyens  is  em- 
phatically one  of  those  works  which  have  to  be  thoroughly  known 
to  be  enjoyed  throughout;  its  beauties  do  not  take  possession  of  the 
mind  all  at  once  but  require  to  be  re-cognized."  He  also  writes:  "In 
any  art  this  power  to  conceive  is  of  course  the  supreme  test.  We  are 
used  to  judging  the  various  grades  of  executive  ability  —  how  well  the 
artist  does  any  particularly  fine  or  difficult  thing  —  but  that  he  should 
think  of  doing  other,  unheard-of  things,  this  is  what  separates  the 
Shakespeares  and  Beethovens  from  the  rest.  In  Berlioz'  Troyens  the 
presence  of  this  faculty  is  everywhere.  His  Cassandra  and  Dido  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  poetic  creations,  distinct  from  all  models  and 
from  each  other  in  the  constant  play  of  mood  within  passion.  Their 
words  modulate  as  swiftly  and  aptly  as  the  music,  and  Berlioz  emerges 
as  a  dramatic  psychologist  who  equals  Mozart  and  holds  his  own  with 
every  first-rank  librettist." 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  .833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,   1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  most  recent  performances  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  were  November  24 
and  2s,  1950,  when  Serge  Koussevitzky  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

-pi  he  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
1  phony  under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 
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The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
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Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
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and  light  tG  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did   Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
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carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  }ohannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing —  and  with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;   and  a 
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score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
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ment  of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Brull  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
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Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
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Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere.  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 
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(Sun.  e) 

(5) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 


(Tues.  G) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

(Wed.  5) 

(4) 

(5) 
(Sat.  5) 

(Tues.  H) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 
(Sun.  f) 

(5) 

(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 
(6) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 
(Tues.  I) 
(Fri.-Sat.XXIV) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing   public    appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 
Town   Studio  Country  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  1192   Greendale  Ave.,   Needham 

Cir  7-7661  Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 
pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children   and   adults   will   be   accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,   viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LEONID  MILK 

piano 

GRETA  BARROT-MILK 

voice 

now    at    97    HEMENWAY    STREET,    BOSTON 

CO  6-2593 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone    BE  aeon    2-3985 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  College 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,     BOSTON 

Seventy-Second  Season,  1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Six  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 

at  3  o'clock 


NOVEMBER  2 
NOVEMBER  30 


JANUARY  4 
JANUARY  25 


FEBRUARY  22 
MARCH  22 


e^rs) 


Guest  Conductor 

PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Soloists 

UR  GRUMIAUX 

Pianist 

JEAN  BEDETTI 

Violin 

to  be  announced 

Cello 

Series  Tickets  available  at  $7.20,  $10.80,  $14.40,  $18.00 
Subscription  Office  •  CO  6-1492 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


RCA    VICTOR    RECORDS 
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OPENING  EVENTS  IN 

AARON    RICHMOND'S    CELEBRITY 

SERIES 

A  few  tickets  are  available  at  respective  box-offices. 

Preferred  seat  locations  at  great  series  saving  at  subscription 

office:   143  Newbury  Street  (TeL  KE  6-6037) 


CLAUDIO    ARRAU 

"Greatest  of  the  great  pianists."  —  Manchester  (England)  Guardian 
JORDAN  HALL  —  SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  19 
Sonata  B-flat  major,  K.  570,  Mozart;  Sonata  in  F  minor,  p.  57,  Beethoven; 
Debussy  "Pagodes,"  "Soiree  dans  Grenada,"  "Jardins  sous  la  Pluie,"  Liszt 
"Gnomenreigen"   and   "Mephisto  Waltz." 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


JOSE    LIMON    &    DANCE    CO. 

Artistic  Direction:  Doris  Humphrey 
JORDAN  HALL  —  FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  31 


(Baldwin  Piano) 


VICTORIA    de   EOS    ANGEEES 

Great  Spanish  Soprano:  Leading  Metropolitan  Opera  Star 
"One  of  the  ranking  vocal  artists  of  the  day.  .  .  .  She  stands  every  chance  of 
dominating  the  field  of  the  soprano  recitalists  for  a  decade  or  more  to  come." 

ELIE  in  Herald 
SYMPHONY  HALL  —  SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  26 

(Baldwin  Piano) 

J®3  OTHER  CELEBRITY  SERIES  ATTRACTIONS  ARE:  Smeterlin,  Adele 
Addison,  Heifetz,  Merrill,  Richard  Tucker,  Bruchollerie,  Tourel,  Emlyn 
Williams  (as  Charles  Dickens),  Badura-Skoda,  Trapp  Family,  Curzon, 
Rubinstein,   Warfields. 

Series  Tickets:  $7.20  to  $21,  at  143  Newbury  Street. 


FAJVIA    CHAPIRO 

PIANIST 
JORDAN  HALL  —  TUE.  EVE.,  OCT.  28 
Sonata  D  Major,  K.  311,  Mozart:  32  Variations  in  C  minor  and  E-flat  Sonata 
Op.  27,  Beethoven:  Sonatina,  Ravel:  Schumann  3   Fantasy  Pieces:   Chopin 
F  minor  Fantasy  and  A-flat  Polonaise.  >  (Steinway  Piano) 


MASTER    PIANO    SERIES 

Claudio  Arrau    Sun.  Aft.,  Oct    19 

Jan  Smeterlin    Sun.  Aft.  Nov.   30 

Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.    14 

Badura-Skoda    Sun.   Aft.,   Feb.    1 

Clifford  Curzon   .     Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.    1 5 

Artur  Rubinstein    Sun.  Aft.,  Mar.   8 

ENTIRE  SERIES:    $7.20,   $10.10,  $12.90,   $15.75 
Subscriptions:    143   Newbury   Street. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO   COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


lafkun 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC     SPINET     PIANOS       -       BALDWIN     ELECTRONIC     ORGANS 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

#  with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

[OHN    N.    BURK 
COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   IflC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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Only 

you  can 

decide 


Whether  your  property  is  large  or  small,  it  rep- 
resents the  security  for  your  family's  future.  Its  ulti- 
mate disposition  is  a  matter  of  vital  concern  to  those 
you  love. 

To  assist  you  in  considering  that  future,  the  Shaw- 
mut  Bank  has  a  booklet:  "Should  I  Make  a  Will?" 
It  outlines  facts  that  everyone  with  property  should 
know,  and  explains  the  many  services  provided  by 
this  Bank  as  Executor  and  Trustee. 

Call  at  any  of  our  29  convenient  offices,  write  or  telephone 
for  our  booklet:  "Should  I  Make  a  Will?" 

The  Rational 

Shawmut  Bank 

40  Water  Street,  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Capital  and   Surplus   $30,000,000 

"Outstanding  Strength" for  1 76  Years 


#^®®@@@#@@@#@###^##'®##########® 
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SYMPHONIANA 

American   Artists 

Next  Week's  Program 

Open    Rehearsals    begin    Thursday 


AMERICAN  ARTISTS 

An  exhibition,  "Painters  of  the  United 
States,  1720  to  1920,"  is  now  in  the 
Gallery.  It  is  loaned  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 

A  chronological  chart  of  American 
painters  with  parallel  developments  in 
other  arts  and  in  science  is  shown  in 
the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer,  first  floor. 


NEXT    WEEK'S    PROGRAM 

The  concerts  of  Friday  and  Saturday 
next  week  are  of  interest  because  two 
soloists,  one  of  them  a  member  of  the 
orchestra,  will  make  their  first  appear- 
ance hereabouts,  also  because  Charles 
Munch  will  revive  Copland's  Appa- 
lachian Spring  and  introduce  a  work 
by  Roussel  which  more  than  any- 
thing he  wrote  has  contributed  to  his 
early  fame,  and  which  nevertheless  has 
never  been  performed  at  these  concerts. 

Lelia  Gousseau,  who  is  coming  from 
France  to  play  in  this  country  for  the 
first  time,  entered  the  Paris  Conserva- 
toire at  the  age  of  ten  and  won  num- 
erous prizes,  including  the  Roussel 
Prize.  The  war  interrupted  her  career 
which  she  has  resumed  in  recent  sea- 
sons, playing  in  many  parts  of  Europe 
including  Paris  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.   Munch. 

Miss  Doriot  Anthony,  the  new  first 
flutist  of  this  orchestra,  was  born  in 
Streator,  Illinois,  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  studied  flute  with 
Barrere,  Kincaid,  and  Liegl.  She  has 
been  flutist  with  the  National  Sym- 
phony, in  Washington,  D.C.,  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic  and  the  Holly- 
wood Bowl  Orchestra.  In  California  she 
has  been  especially  active  in  various 
chamber    music    ensembles,    giving    nu- 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


touch  of  heaven 

in  this  sky  blue-pink 

pastel   plaid  —  of  gloriously 
warm  zephyr  wool  —  accented 
at  cuffs,  down  the  front,  and 
on  the  belt  with  shimmering 
pastel  satin. 
Sizes   10  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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merous  first  performances  of  new  works. 
Her  performance  of  Piston's  Sonata  is 
about  to  appear  on   records. 

Other  new  members  are  William 
Marshall,  violin,  Richard  Plaster,  con- 
tra-bassoon,  Gerard  Goguen,  trumpet, 
William  Moyer,  trombone,  Kauko 
Kahila,  bass  trombone,  Everett  Firth, 
bass  drum,  Harold  Thompson,  cymbals. 
Members  of  the  orchestra  who  have 
retired,  in  some  cases  after  many  sea- 
sons, are :  Georges  Laurent,  flute,  Gas- 
ton Elcus  and  Paul  Cherkassky,  violins, 
Henry  Greenberg,  bass,  Boaz  Piller, 
contra-bassoon,  Lucien  Hansotte,  and 
John  Coffey,  trombones,  Max  Polster 
and    Simon    Sternburg,    percussion. 


OPEN  REHEARSALS  BEGIN 
THURSDAY 

The  series  of  6  rehearsals  opened  to 
the  public  will  begin  at  Symphony  Hall 
next  Thursday  evening,  October  16  at 
7:30  when  Mr.  Munch  will  make  his 
final  preparation  of  the  program  of 
the  week. 


The  opportunities  to"  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  symphony  program  are 
remarkable:  works  to  be  performed  are 
often  played  in  advance  on  our  four 
F  M  stations.  There  are  two  "Listeners' 
Rehearsals"  on  station  WGBH  and,  of 
course,  the  two  performances  complete 
from  the  same  station.  In  addition  to 
this,  on  six  different  weeks  approxi- 
mately once  a  month  through  the 
season  the  listeners  may  see  as  well  as 
hear  the  music  in  actual  preparation  as 
the  conductor  gives  directions  or  re- 
peats passages  while  many  students 
follow  with  a  score. 

It  is  still  possible  to  obtain  at  the 
box  office  a  series  ticket  at  $7  for  the 
six  rehearsals  (a  considerable  saving 
as  compared  with  the  single  price  of  $2). 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Not    alone    is    the    season 
new  .  .  .  the  fashions  for  the  months 
ahead  are  excitingly,  wholly  new  and  differ- 
ent. Silhouettes  are  slimmer,  straighter  .  .  . 
fabrics   are  richer,   deeper   .   .   .   colors   are  vital, 
vibrant.  All  of  the  news  projected  in  the  collections  of 
America's  greatest  designers  is  gathered  in  Boston's  most 
fabulous     fashion     treasure-house,     the     incomparable 
Filene's  French  Shops. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


Beth    Israel's    splendid   buildings   on   Brookline 

Avenue  today.  Newest  additions  are  a  maternity 

wing,  enlarged  private  facilities,  and  the  Yamins 

Research  Laboratory. 

A  leader  in  the 
battle  against  disease 
and  human  suffering 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1902  to  give  medical 
care  to  the  underprivileged  sick. 
Today  Beth  Israel  is  a  great 
general  hospital,  and  a  center  of 
medical  research. 

Boston  and  Beth  Israel  have 
changed  greatly  in  49  years.  So, 
too,  have  the  problems  an  indi- 
vidual faces  in  providing  for  his 
family.  An  up-to-date  will  is  one 
of  the  essentials  for  meeting 
these  problems.  If  you  have  no 
will  or  have  not  reviewed  it  re- 
cently, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


When  Beth  Israel  moved  to  this  Rox- 
bury  building  in  1915,  it  had  only  forty- 
five  beds.  Its  first  home  was  in  a  recon- 
verted store  in  1902. 

ony's  services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 

Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler 

President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Second  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  10,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  11,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Piston Symphony  No.  4 

I.    Piacevole 
II.     Ballando 

III.  Contemplativo 

IV.  Energico 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat  major 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegro  molto 

IV.  Allegro  vivace 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  will  be  broadcast  each  week  on 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


CfieawtA    Wmckvia    Qmli 


FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April  14,   1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
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ent  are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


*  "Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 
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Of  course,  all 
Elizabeth  Arden  Perfumes 
are  from  France 


24  Newbury  Street,  Boston  16 
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Have  You 


••  • 


reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 


Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto-  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
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Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan — that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13  H    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  iy2  tin  .41,  3  for .  .  .  .       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have   an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  ^4    oz«  Jar 38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old  Style   Sauce,    8   oz.   bot .24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 


PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  4 
By  Walter  Piston 

Born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  January  20,  1894 


This  symphony  was  commissioned  by  the  University  of  Minnesota,  and  first 
performed  by  the  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra,  Antal  Dorati,  conductor, 
March  30,  1951. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  triangle,  woodblock,  snare  drum,  cymbals,  bass  drum,  2  harps 
and  strings. 

The  University  of  Minnesota,  founded  in  1851,  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial by  commissioning  a  symphony  from  Walter  Piston,  to  be 
performed  at  the  closing  concert  in  the  spring  of  1951  by  the  Min- 
neapolis Symphony  Orchestra  (an  organization  sponsored  by  this  art- 
loving  University  and  a   little  less   than  half  its   age). 

Donald  Ferguson,  the  program  annotator  of  the  Minneapolis  Or- 
chestra, made  the  following  analysis  of  the  Symphony: 

The  first  movement  departs  —  but  in  the  direction  of  simplicity  — 
from  the  conventional  first-movement  form  in  that  it  has  the  general 
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outline,  A-B,  A-B,  A  (Coda).  This  is  a  favorite  slow  movement  form 
with  Mozart,  and  since  the  movement  is  marked  Piacevole  (pleasant), 
and  is  without  haste  and  without  unusual  rhythms,  it  fulfills  to  our 
deep  satisfaction  the  implications  of  that  marking.  The  A-theme 
enters  in  the  second  bar,  in  the  first  violins,  against  simple  chords, 
rhythmed  somewhat  against  the  bar-lines,  in  violas  and  clarinets. 
'Celli  and  basses  pluck  the  few  foundation-notes.  The  melody  begins 
with  two  rising  fourths,  and  this  interval  is  conspicuous  throughout; 
but  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  and  both  the  line  and  its  gradual 
enrichment,  as  other  instruments  are  added,  give  an  impression  of 
quiet  songfulness.  Imitation  is  conspicuous,  especially  when  the  warmth 
subsides  and  horn  and  oboe  sing  a  brief  epilogue.  Two  bars  of  chords, 
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Not  from  Eden 


"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  growling  ser- 
pent?" Delver  Forfax  inquired. 

"No?  That  puts  you  on  the  same  footing 
as  Handel  before  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
subject  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy. 
"As  he  was  rehearsing  an  English  orchestra, 
Handel  heard  a  peculiar  growling  sound  from 
the  wind  section. 

"  'Vat  de  Demi  be  dat?'  he  roared. 
"A  player  held  up  a  black  instrument.  The 
outline  of  it  was  like  two  letter  S's,  a  smaller 
and  a  larger,  joined  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  was  a  repulsive  mouth. 
"It's  a  serpent,"  the  Englishman  explained. 
"  'But   I    t'ink   it   vas    not   de    serpent   dat 
tempted  Eve!'  Handel  shot  back. 

"However,  Handel  found  that  it  served  its 
purpose,  and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Royal  Fire- 
works Suite.  It  had  a  voice  slightly  lower  than 
the  opinion  of  it  expressed  in  the  following  century  by  Berlioz,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation. 

"Orchestras  have  long  since  chased  the  serpent  out  with  the  tuba. 
But  it  lingered  until  its  ominous  growl  had  been  heard  in  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Previously,  it  had  been  used 
even  in  churches,  and  was  regulation  equipment  for  English  cavalry 
bands.  In  fact,  English  soldiers  played  it  in  colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  during  a  festivity  in  honor  of  the  colonists'  British  sovereign. 
"Four  cavalry  serpents  invaded  Symphony  Hall  in  1926.  They  may 
still  be  seen  there  in  the  Casadesus  Collection  of  old  instruments,  ac- 
quired at  that  time.  They  show  interesting  variations  in  design  —  one 
of  them  possessing  a  mouth  with  vicious  teeth,  and  a  body  imitating 
that  of  a  bassoon." 


From  Casadesus  Collection 
of  old  instruments, 
at  Symphony  Hall 
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quietly  descending,  shift  the  tonic  from  G  to  A,  and  the  flute,  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  the  minor  key,  sings  a  long  strain  of  the  same 
melody,  chiefly  accompanied  by  the  winds.  When  the  strings  enter,  the 
whole  fabric  is  dominated  by  a  little  figure  —  a  motive  from  the  fourth 
bar  of  the  tune  —  which  mounts  a  high  climactic  hill,  and  then  sub- 
sides to  make  way  for  the  B-theme.  This  is  given  to  the  clarinet.  Its 
intervals  are  mostly  conjunct  scale-steps;  it  is  harmonized  chiefly  in 
the  winds,  but  the  lower  strings,  as  the  phrase  pauses,  interject  a 
suggestion  of  the  first  theme.  The  clarinet,  thereafter,  has  a  variant 
of  its  first  line.  The  'celli  contribute  another  strain,  and  a  fourth 
presently  appears  in  the  bassoon.  (All  these  begin  on  "two-three" 
in  the  4-4  time,  sometimes  with  a  pause,  sometimes  continuing  the 
line  unbroken.)  The  bassoon  phrase  ends  the  A-section.  What  follows 
is  indicated  above  as  repetition,  of  course  with  variation.  The  second 
A-section  begins  in  D,  the  dominant  of  G;  the  whole  fabric  is  thicker; 
but  the  general  outline  will  be  perceptible.  The  Coda  is  brief  and 
very  quiet. 

The  second  movement  is  marked  Ballando    (Dancing).  Its  form  is 
that  of  the  Rondo    (A,  B,  A,  C,  A,  B,  A).  The  beginning  is  on  four 
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stamping  beats  (in  triple  time)  but  the  continuation  is  immediately 
irregular  in  measure,  and  its  structure  quite  indescribable.  Its  vigor 
cannot  but  be  infectious.  The  B-section,  although  written  in  6-8  time, 
is  waltz-like  and  quite  regular  in  rhythm,  with  a  bravely  swooping 
theme  in  the  lower  strings  followed  by  some  livelier  antics  in  the  higher 
ones.  The  irregular  dance  returns.  Then,  in  2-4  time,  comes  the  third 
dance  which  Mr.  Piston  describes  as  "reminiscent  of  country  fiddling." 
The  rest  will  be  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  letter-diagram  of  the 
form.  The  main  tonality  of  the  whole  movement  is  A. 

The  third  movement,  marked  Contemplativo,  is  in  a  slow  12-8 
time,  fundamentally  on  F  as  tonic.  The  clarinet,  unaccompanied  for 
two  bars,  plays  the  essential  thematic  line  of  the  movement.  English 
horn  and  viola  then  take  it  up,  and  new  aspects  of  the  theme  are 
thereafter  presented  in  unbroken  continuity  but  in  more  elaborate 
figurations. 

The  final  movement  is  in  the  tonality  of  B-flat,  and  is  in  sonata 
form.  The  gigue-like  first  theme  is  in  a  vigorous  6-8  rhythm,  force- 
fully announced  by  strings,  bassoons,  and  horns.  When  this  energy 
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has  subsided,  the  oboe  sings  the  second  theme  —  a  smooth  succession 
of  broadly  undulant  curves.  It  is  presently  taken  up  by  strings  and 
more  richly  accompanied.  The  development  section  is  approached 
very  quietly,  and  is  quite  brief.  In  this  way,  the  recapitulation  of  the 
first  theme  is  allowed  to  appear  with  even  heightened  force.  The 
second  theme  is  now  given  to  the  strings,  in  low  register  at  first  but 
rising  and  growing  in  warmth  as  it  proceeds,  in  preparation  for  the 
short  but  forceful  Coda. 
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Come  in  now,  and  save  yourself  unnecessary  hurrying  later. 
Make  your  selection  leisurely  from  the  many  albums  in 
Paine's  1952  Christmas  Card  Shop  .  .  .  distinguished 
designs  by  the  most  famous  names  in  greeting  card  art. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

WHAT   A   YOUNG   COMPOSER   SHOULD    KNOW 
By  Walter  Piston 

An  address  to  the  Hartt  Institute  of  Music,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 


Due  consideration  fails  to  turn  up  any  real  distinction  between 
what  a  young  composer  should  know  and  what  an  old  composer 
should  know,  because  each  aspect  of  a  composer's  work,  each  branch 
of  learning  connected  with  his  art,  is  in  itself  a  lifetime's  study.  The 
point  is  never  reached  at  which  one  can  say  all  has  been  learned 
about  any  one  of  the  facets  of  musical  composition.  I  have  found  that 
a  realization  of  this  fact  has  more  than  anything  else  proved  of  great 
benefit  to  young  composers  (and  incidentally  to  teachers),  who  are 
often  bewildered  by  the  manysidedness  of  the  job,  and  puzzled  as  to 
how  creative  activity  can  be  fitted  into  a  program  of  training. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  regard  the  writing  of  original  music  as 
the  final  stage  in  a  series  of  graduated  technical  studies.  What  we 
mean  by  musical  composition  is  expression  by  means  of  musical  sounds, 
and  this  can  be  accomplished  at  the  age  of  three,  let  us  say,  and  with- 
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two  dashes  of  elegance,  a  soupgon  of  Gallic  wit. 


writes  Moss  Havt  about  Cliarks Munch, 


"Take  one  large  measure  of  the  most  solid 
craftsmanship,  add  two  dashes  of  international 
elegance  of  the  rarest  vintage,  sprinkle  with  a 
soupgon  of  Gallic  wit,  age  in  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  you  have  the  essential  personality 
of  Charles  Munch.  Funny  thing,  too,  how  it 
all  comes  through  whether  he's  playing  Haydn, 
Debussy,  or  Prokofieff.  Inspiration  with  ele- 
gance— that's  Charles  Munch." — Moss  Hart 


Have  you  heard  Charles  Munch  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103,  "Drum  Roll" 
Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1,  "Spring" 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
All  on  45  rpm  and  Long  Play 
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out  benefit  of  any  technical  training.  Your  three-year-old  composer  will 
make  sounds  which  seem  to  him  to  express  something  musical.  If  he 
is  a  true  composer  he  will  continue  to  do  this  all  his  life,  and  he  will 
undoubtedly  begin  presently  to  try  to  find  out  all  he  can  about  the 
art  of  music.  This  he  will  likewise  continue  to  do  all  his  life.  This 
process  of  development  is  somewhat  different  from  the  program  which 
places  composition  as  the  most  advanced  in  a  series  of  cumulative 
courses  in  musical  theory. 

Not  all  composers  begin  at  the  age  of  three.  Some  begin  at  fifty.  The 
composer  who  begins  to  write  late  in  life  will  usually  find  himself 
rather  seriously  handicapped  in  technical  knowledge,  since  what  he 
will  feel  like  expressing  in  music  will  probably  demand  a  more  ad- 
vanced technique  than  he  can  summon.  He  will  be  aided  and  en- 
couraged, however,  by  perceiving  that  he  need  not  defer  his  creative 
writing  until  his  technical  training  may  be  said  to  have  been  com- 
pleted. 

So  the  composer's  development  follows  principally  these  two  lines: 
on  the  one  hand  his  original  creative  efforts,  answerable  solely  to  his 
own  individual  taste;  on  the  other  hand  his  education  in  the  art  of 
music  as  it  already  exists.  It  is  essential  that  he  form  a  clear  idea  of  the 
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purpose  and  scope  of  this  education.  He  will  have  gained  much 
when  he  sees  that  what  musical  theory  can  teach  him  is  not  how 
music  should  be  written  but  music  has  been  written.  He  will  study 
harmony  to  discover  what  chords  composers  have  used  and  how  they 
have  used  them;  counterpoint  to  learn  how  melodic  lines  have  been 
made  and  combined;  fugue  to  see  how  forms  have  been  developed 
from  a  single  idea;  musical  form  to  see  how  composers  have  followed 
principles  of  design,  and  so  on.  By  attempting  to  emulate  these  com- 
posers, rather  than  confusing  matters  by  injecting  his  own  personal 
taste  and  expression  into  his  theoretical  work,  he  will  the  more  speedily 
clarify  his  knowledge  of  how  music  has  been  written  by  other  com- 
posers, and  at  the  same  time  acquire  more  flexibility  in  handling 
musical  materials. 

Although  I  believe  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  composer 
be  aware  of  the  separation  of  these  two  lines  of  his  growth,  it  goes 
without  saying  that  there  is  intense  and  continual  interaction  between 
the  two.  Moreover,  while  these  are  the  two  major  aspects  of  being  a 
composer,  there  are  always  those  cultural  and  general  influences  which 
serve  to  form  the  personality  of  any  individual.  It  does  not  seem  out 
of  place  to  warn  the  young  composer  that  our  present-day  society 
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tends  strongly  to  suppress  the  individual  in  favor  of  the  mass.  We 
also  have  an  incredibly  high-powered  technique  of  publicity  by  which 
false  values  are  easily  promoted  with  breathtaking  rapidity  and  effec- 
tiveness. The  composer  should  welcome  criticism  of  his  work  from  all 
sources,  but  he  will  naturally  be  critical  of  the  observations  he  re- 
ceives, so  as  to  extract  from  them  whatever  useful  information  they 
may  contain.  He  will  find  professional  criticism  the  least  valuable, 
and  favorable  comment  the  most  dangerous.  He  will  be  told  that  he 
must  write  music  that  reflects  the  national  spirit,  or  music  that  is 
modern,  or  music  that  is  in  no  key,  or  in  two  keys  at  once.  But  I  am 
certain  that  he  will  best  serve  the  cause  of  music  by  consistently  seek- 
ing his  own  individual  musical  personality.  Let  him  discover  what  it 
is  he  wishes  to  say  in  music  and  let  him  strive  to  express  it  in  the 
very  best  musical  terms  possible  —  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 
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HOW  MODERN  CAN  YOU  BE? 
By  Virgil  Thomson 

(New  York-Herald-Tribune,  February  10,  1952) 


Modernism  in  music  is  still  thought  by  many  to  be  a  matter  of 
discord,  a  high  percentage  of  dissonant  interval  relations  in 
the  harmony.  Fifty  years  ago  there  was  some  truth  in  the  thought. 
Harmony,  though  not  the  only  musical  element  open  to  advance,  was 
surely  the  one  in  which  Debussy's  music  differed  most  strikingly  from 
that  of  Mozart,  Arnold  Schoenberg's  from  that  of  Sebastian  Bach.  Let 
us  not  confuse  esthetics  with  technique.  Naturally,  viewed  as  expres- 
sion, anybody's  music  composed  in  1900  was  completely  different  from 
the  music  of  1700,  even  though  its  aim  might  have  been  to  reproduce 
exactly  the  style  of  an  earlier  period.  An  artist  is  of  his  time  unavoid- 
ably, whether  his  purposes  be  modernistic  or  antiquarian.  But  the 
techniques  of  art  do  not  change  with  the  decades,  as  expression  does. 
They  evolve  slowly,  remain  static  for  a  century  or  two,  decay  for 
another  and  then  disappear.  The  founding  fathers  of  our  century's 
modernism  were  brought  up  on  Bach  and  Mozart  and  never  dreamed 
of"  casting  them  aside.  On  the  contrary,  they  wished  to  preserve  every- 
thing in  these  masters  but  their  acoustical  reticence.  To  amplify  the 
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harmonic  gamut  and  to  liberate  a  little  bit  the  form  (though  Bach's 
freedom  in  this  regard  had  been  enormous)  was  virtually  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  modern  masters  with  regard  to  the  classical  techniques 
of  composition. 

The  first  of  these  purposes  was  accomplished  quickly.  By  1914,  both 
in  Paris  and  in  Vienna,  music  of  100  per  cent  dissonance  saturation 
had  been  composed.  After  that,  anybody  could  do  it.  And  practically 
everybody  did  do  it.  A  harmonic  evolution  of  3,000  years  was  com- 
plete. It  had  long  been  known  that  the  tones  available  for  acoustical 
blending  were  limited  in  number  to  twelve.  Techniques  for  effectively 
blending  all  or  any  of  these  in  complete  freedom  have  been  available 
to  all  composers  since  the  beginning  of  World  War  I.  A  few  others 
may  have  been  thought  up  since,  and  certain  codifications,  simplifica- 
tions and  rules  of  thumb  have  made  all  of  them  easier  to  learn.  But 
the  harmonic  gamut  has  not  been  enlarged  for  forty  years,  and  it  can- 
not be  further  enlarged.  Like  chemical  elements  in  the  atomic  table, 
harmonic  elements  cannot  be  invented.  They  can  only  be  discovered 
exactly  where  they  have  long  been  known  to  be.  And  once  they  have 
all  been  isolated  there  simply  aren't  any  more. 

Once  the  combinations  of  twelve  have  been  exhausted  there  aren't 
any  more  of  these  either.  You  can  make  new  noises,  of  course;  but 
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noises  (as  distinct  from  tones,  which  are  combinations  of  overtones 
governed  by  a  single  fundamental)  do  not  make  chords.  They  are 
combinations  based  on  conflicting  fundamentals,  on  fundamentals 
that  do  not  among  themselves  bear  a  ratio  in  the  one-to-twelve  series. 
This  series,  I  may  remind  you,  though  complete,  is  always  relative 
to  a  fundamental.  If  you  change  the  pitch  of  your  fundamental  by 
so  much  as  one  vibration  per  second,  all  your  harmony  must  be 
changed  too.  Otherwise  it  makes  no  acoustical  blend,  ceases  to  be 
harmony.  Consequently,  in  the  music  of  today,  there  are  no  new 
harmonies,  any  more  than  there  was  ever,  in  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
day,  a  "lost  chord."  There  is  only  a  gamut  of  harmonies;  and  this 
gamut  is  known  to.  everybody. 

Exploiting  this  gamut  in  the  ranges  not  available  before  the  end 
of  the  last  century  gave  to  the  music  of  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  that 
dissonant  aura  so  characteristic  of  what  we  now  call  "classical"  modern 
music.  Limiting  the  composer  to  a  high  dissonance  saturation,  how- 
ever, is  no  longer  a  tenet  of  contemporary  esthetics.  All  harmony  is 
available  to  him,  and  the  contrasting  of  sweet  with  sour,  even  the  use 
of  wholly  bland  textures,  is  one  proof  of  his  skill  at  using  them  all.  Any 
composer  whose  music  bears  today,  all  of  it,  a  dense  and  uniform 
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dissonance  saturation  is  clinging  to  the  fashions  and  excitements  of 
an  earlier  decade.  This  is  true  equally  of  the  neo-classically  schooled 
and  of  the  twelve-toners.  They  are  not  technically  old-fashioned, 
because  there  has  been  no  technical  advance  of  a  major  character  in 
forty  years  to  make  them  old-fashioned.  But  they  are  artistically  out 
of  date.  Because,  whether  the  techniques  of  art  change  or  not  (and  they 
change  ever  so  slowly),  its  esthetics,  its  expressive  character  changes 
constantly.  The  only  justification  for  not  seeming  to  be  of  your  time 
in  matters  of  style  is  that  succeeding  generations  will  always  find  that 
in  spite  of  yourself  you  were  anyway. 

Orchestration  since  Berlioz  has  been  a  settled  affair.  It  can  be  taught. 
Harmony  and  counterpoint  are  also  stable  now,  and  their  gamut  of 
possibilities  is  known.  Musical  form,  like  composition  in  painting, 
has  long  been  individual  to  each  work,  with  freedom  and  flexibility, 
rather  than  observance,  the  aim.  Only  rhythm,  of  all  the  musical  ele- 
ments, is  today  the  field  of  any  major  modernistic  effort.  Last  Sunday 
I  spoke  of  John  Cage  and  his  associates,  who  are  endeavoring  to  isolate 
rhythmic  composition  from  tonal  composition  and  thus  to  identify 
its  laws.  Pierre  Boulez  in  Paris,  though  still  working  within  the  tonal 
gamut  (for  his  atonal  textures  are  created  out  of  tonal  elements) , 
is  also  working  at  the  rhythmic  problem.  Cage  and  his  school,  by 
composing  chiefly  with  noises  (both  accidental  and  made-up) ,  have 
separated  the  rhythmic  problem  from  tonal  influences.  They  have 
found  at  least  one  method  (the  arithmetical  arrangement  of  time 
lengths)  for  giving  coherence  to  a  rhythmic  composition.  Whether  this 
is  the  only  one  possible  is  not  yet  proved,  but  it  seems  probable  now 
that  the  solution  lies  somewhere  between  arithmetic  and  the  laws 
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of  chance  (an  arithmetical  conception) .  No  solution,  let  us  remember, 
is  going  to  interfere  with  expressivity.  That  comes  automatically  and 
inevitably.  I  am  talking  about  musical  construction,  without  which 
no  expressivity  can  carry,  no  music  hold  up  under  heavy  usage. 

Whether  Mr.  Cage's  discovery  about  rhythmic  construction  can 
be  applied  to  composition  using  the  tonal  relations  remains  to  be 
demonstrated  too.  It  works  all  right  with  the  twelve-tone  technique, 
which  admits  no  hierarchy  among  the  acoustic  intervals.  Such  a 
hierarchy  is,  however,  an  acoustical  fact  (however  one  may  choose  to 
treat  it  artistically);  and  eventually  rhythmic  composition  must  deal 
with  it.  When  the  rhythmic  research  fellows  do  get  around  to  dealing 
with  it,  we  will  find  out  whether  rhythm  is  really  an  independent 
musical  element  at  all.  I  suspect  that  it  is,  as  harmony  is.  Melody 
is  a  musical  element,  since  successive  interval  relations  are  not  the  same 
as  the  simultaneous  ones  that  give  harmony.  Counterpoint,  however, 
is  not,  being  merely  a  by-product  of  the  melody-and-harmony  concep- 
tion with  movement  (which  is  rhythm)  added.  Orchestration  is  not  an 
element  either;  it  is  a  dramatizing  of  music's  real  elements  within 
the  framework  of  practical  acoustics. 

And  so  to  sum  up,  musical  advance,  real  technical  advance,  is  tak- 
ing place  today  only  in  the  region  of  rhythmic  research.  If  you  are  not 
one  of  the  rhythmic  research  boys,  you  are  no  more  "modern"  than 
your  neighbor,  or  any  less  so.  All  the  schools  of  contemporary  writing 
that  base  their  bid  for  fame  on  the  exploitation  of  yesterday's  technical 
advance  are  conservative.  It  is  quite  possible,  almost  certain,  in  fact, 
that  our  "best"  music,  that  which  embodies  the  highest  expressive 
force  in  constructions  of  the  greatest  strength,  is  being  written  by 
these  conservatives.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  rhythmic  research 
is  useless.  It  means  that  all  of  us  are  in  one  of  two  boats.  The  big- 
gest boat,  that  of  yesterday's  modernism,  is  a  stately  transatlantic 
liner  full  of  famous  passengers.  The  other  is  a  tiny  tug.  Who  knows 
when  the  tug  may  have  to  come  to  the  liner's  rescue?  Or  the  liner 
pick  up  a  pilot  off  the  tug? 
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SYMPHONY  No.  .5  in  B-flat  maior 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  composed  his  Filth  Symphony  in  the  year  1816,  between  September  andi 
October.  It  was  played  at  the  house  of  Otto  Hatwig  in  Schottenhof  in  the 
same  autumn.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  London, 
February  1,  1873,  August  Manns  conducting.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  may  well  have  been  the  first  in  the  United  States,  was 
on  February  10,  1883,  when  Georg  Henschel  conducted.  The  Symphony  has  been 
since  performed  in  this  series  April  24,  1908,  April  24,  1925,  November  17,  1928 
(Schubert  Centenary  program)  ,  and  March  25,  1948,  when  Charles  Munch  con- 
ducted as  guest. 

The  Symphony  calls  for  a  modest  orchestra  of  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
and  strings.  It  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "Symphony  without  trumpets  and 
drums." 

The  sluggishness  of  the  world  in  awakening  to  its  priceless  heritage 
from  Franz  Schubert  is  one  of  the  most  incredible  occurrences  in 
musical  history.  Schubert  remained  during  his  life  practically  un- 
noticed and  unknown  even  in  his  own  Vienna,  beyond  his  circle  of 
personal  friends.  It  is  true  that  he  had  certain  discerning  and  ardent 
champions  after  his  death.  Robert  Schumann  eleven  years  later  made 
much  of  the  chamber  works  and,  discovering  the  great  C  major  Sym- 
phony, put  it  into  the  hands  of  Mendelssohn  at  Leipzig  and  wrote 
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winged  words  about  it.  Liszt  labored  for  Schubert  at  Weimar  and 
called  him  "le  musicien  le  plus  poete  que  jamais."  The  ardor  of  Sir 

George  Grove  was  equal  to  Schumann's,  and  his  pioneering  efforts 
have  endeared  him  to  every  Schubert  lover. 

But  the  zeal  of  these  champions  missed  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony, 
which  was  not  dug  up  until  it  was  forty-three  years  old,  and  the  six 
earlier  symphonies  slept  as  untouched  and  unregarded  manuscripts  in 
their  archives  for  many  years.  It  was  in  1867  that  Grove  visited  Vienna 
with  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  and  discovered  the  parts  of  the  Fifth  Sym- 
phony (as  copied  by  Ferdinand  Schubert)  in  the  possession  of  Johann 
Herbeck.  The  slow  emergence  of  the  symphonies  is  brought  home  by 
the  examination  of  a  thematic  catalogue  of  Schubert's  music  compiled 
by  Nottebohm  in  1874,  which  reveals  that  at  that  late  date  none  but 
the  two  last  symphonies  (the  "Unfinished"  and  the  final  C  major) 
had  been  published.  C.  F.  Peters  at  that  time  had  printed  the  Andante 
of  the  "Tragic"  (No.  4)  and  had  brought  out  in  1870  the  "Tragic" 
and  Fifth  Symphonies  in  arrangements  for  piano,  four  hands.  The 
custom,  now  less  popular  than  it  used  to  be,  of  learning  one's  sym- 
phonies by  playing  them  as  duets,  apparently  did  not  hasten  the  pub- 
lication and  general  availability  of  the  Fifth  Symphony,  which  was 
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issued  at  last  by  the  press  of  Peters  in  1882.  Although  a  flood  of  songs 
had  come  upon  the  market  shortly  after  Schubert's  death,  other  major 
works  appeared  but  slowly.  For  example,  the  Quartet  in  G  minor  was 
published  in  1852;  the  great  C  major  String  Quintet  and  the  Octet 
in  1854;  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  1865,  and  the  Mass  in  A-flat,  1875.  The 
collected  edition  of  Schubert's  works  published  by  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  between  1885  and  1897  ended  69  years  after  the  composer's 
death. 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  had  a  high  opinion  of  the  first  five  sym- 
phonies and  among  them  singled  out  the  Fifth  as  "a  pearl  of  great 
price."  It  did  not  bother  him  that  these  youthful  works  are  docile  as 
to  form: 

"No  student  of  any  academic  institution  has  ever  produced  better 
models  of  form.  At  all  events,  no  academic  criticism  has  yet  been 
framed  that  can  pick  holes  in  this  little  symphony  in  B-flat.  The  only 
possible  cavil  is  that  Schubert  does  not  seem  fond  of  long  develop- 
ments, and  that  he  so  relishes  the  prospect  of  having  nothing  to  do 
but  recapitulate  as  to  make  his  first  subject  return  in  the  subdominant, 
in  order  that  the  second  subject  may  come  automatically  into  the  tonic 
without  needing  an  altered  transition-passage.  In  other  words,  Schu- 
bert's early  forms  are  stiff.  And  as  the  upholders  of  musical  orthodoxy 
were  in  the  eighties    (and  are  still)    painfully  puzzled  by  any  forms 
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that  were  not  stiff,  they  were  in  no  position  to  criticize  Schubert's 
early  education  or  its  early  and  later  results.  .  .  . 

"The  whole  [first]  movement  is  full  of  Schubert's  peculiar  delicacy; 
and  its  form  escapes  stiffness  like  a  delightful  child  overawed  into 
perfect  behaviour,  not  by  fear  or  priggishness  but  by  sheer  delight 
in  giving  pleasure. 

"The  slow  movement  reaches  a  depth  of  beauty  that  goes  a  long 
way  towards  the  style  of  the  later  Schubert;  especially  in  the  modulat- 
ing episodes  that  follow  the  main  theme.  The  main  theme  itself, 
however,  is  a  Schubertized  Mozart.  .  .  .  But  the  rondo  of  Mozart's 
Violin  Sonata  in  F  (Kochel's  Catalogue,  No.  377)  is  a  young  lady 
whose  delicious  simplicity  may  get  more  fun  out  of  prigs  than  they 
are  aware  of:  while  Schubert's  theme  never  thought  of  making  fun  of 
anybody  or  anything.  It  is  seriously  beautiful,  and  the  first  change  of 
key  is  unmistakably  romantic,  like  those  in  Schubert's  grandest  works. 

"Any  minuet  for  small  orchestra  in  G  minor,  loud  and  vigorous, 
with  a  quiet  trio  in  G  major,  must  remind  us  of  the  minuet  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony.  But  Schubert's  is  much  simpler.  Its  rhythms, 
though  free  enough,  are  square,  just  where  Mozart's  are  conspicu- 
ously irregular;  and  Where  the  only  rustic  feeling  in  Mozart's  trio  is 
that  given  by  the  tone  of  the  oboes,  Schubert's  trio  is  a  regular  rustic 
dance  with  more  than  a  suspicion  of  a  drone-bass. 

"The  finale  is  in  first-movement  form,  with  a  binary-form  theme 
on  Mozart's  models." 
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Alfred  Einstein  also  is  reminded  of  Mozart's  great  G  minor  Sym- 
phony. He  has  found  in  this  one  an  emergence  from  the  domination 
of  Beethoven,  an  expression  of  independence.  "It  is  written  in  the 
cheerful  key  of  B-flat  major  and  scored  for  a  small  orchestra  without 
trumpets  and  side-drums.  The  orchestral  combination  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  in  the  original  version  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony, 
without  clarinets.  The  only  remaining  reminiscence  of  Beethoven  is 
the  four-bar  'curtain'  in  the  first  movement,  but  this  time  it  rises 
quietly;  and  it  is  one  of  the  delicate  refinements  of  this  movement 
that  this  'curtain'  reappears  in  the  development,  but  not  in  the 
recapitulation.  The  dynamics  are  pre-Beethoven.  The  Andante  con 
moto  hovers  between  Haydn  and  Mozart  and  its  loveliest  passage  is 
reminiscent  of  the  'Garden'  aria  from  Figaro.  The  Minuet  is  so 
Mozartian  that  it  would  fall  into  place  quite  naturally  in  the  G  minor 
Symphony.  The  Finale,  on  the  other  hand,  is  once  again  pure  Haydn. 
And  yet  this  chamber  symphony  is  more  harmonious  and  in  many 
respects  more  original  than  its  predecessor,  and  from  the  point  of 
view  of  form  the  Finale  is  perhaps  the  purest,  most  polished,  and 
most  balanced  piece  of  instrumental  music  that  Schubert  had  yet 
written." 
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PRELUDE  AND  "LOVE-DEATH"  FROM  "TRISTAN 

AND  ISOLDE" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig  on   May  22,   1813;  died  at  Venice  on  February   13,   1883 


Wagner  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
He  began  to  compose  the  music  just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  completed  the 
second  act  in  Venice  in  March,  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Munich,  June  10,  1865.  The  first 
performance  in  America  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
December  1,  1886;  the  first  Boston  performance,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1,  1895. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  in  concert  shortly  before  the  opera  itself:  at  Prague, 
March  12,  1859,  Biilow  conducting,  and  in  Leipzig,  June  1,  1859.  Wagner  himself 
conducted  the  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  several  times  in  concert,  having  arranged 
the  latter  for  performance  without  voice. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  in  this  series  was 
on  December  17,  1948. 

The  score  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  harp, 
and  strings. 
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Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  his  mind  before  he  was 
ready  to  work  out  his  text.  And  he  usually  visualized  the  opera 
in  hand  as  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out 
to  be.  He  first  thought  of  Siegfried  as  "light-hearted"  and  popular, 
as  suitable  for  the  small  theater  in  Weimar,  for  which  its  successor,  Die 
Gotterdammerung,  was  plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed 
grew  into  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  very  formidable  scheme,  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  theater  then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was 
something  more  than  half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde  for  a  piece  marketable,  assimilable,  and  performable.  It  is 
true  that  Tristan  was  composed  in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful 
tale  of  the  lovers  carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed  musical 
intentions.  Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six  years  for  performance.  Dur- 
ing two  of  them  Wagner  was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the 
personal  supervision  which  would  have  been  indispensable  for  any 
production.  After  a  partial  pardon  he  negotiated  with  Carlsbad,  with- 
out result,  and  made  protracted  and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a 
production  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of  a  tenor 
who  could  meet  the  exactions  of  the  third  act.  When  Wagner  heard 
Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  that  problem  was  solved  and  the  opera 
accordingly  produced  in  Munich  six  years  after  its  completion. 
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The  Prelude,  or  "Liebestod"*  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with 
great  cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional 
counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense 
of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos 
in  the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascend- 
ing chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire." 
The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment 
of  suspense  when  the  pair,  having  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in  the 
Prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first  realiza- 
tion of  their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately,  but  as  a 
continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle  and  in- 
tegrated is  their  unfolding.  The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the  motive 
of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown  into  relief  by  ascending 
scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there  is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the 
subsidence  to  the  tender  motive  of  longing.  "One  thing  only  remains," 


*  The   finale,   now  known    as   the    "Love-Death,"   was    named   by   Wagner    "Transfiguration" 
V'VerkUirung"). 
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to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  —  "longing,  insatiable  longing, 
forever  springing  up  anew,  pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means 
passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening,  their  only  deliverance/' 
When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this  motive  to  a  hushed  silence,  there 
arise  the  slowly  mounting  strains  of  a  new  crescendo,  the  "Liebestod" 
Wagner  preferred  "Verklarung"  and  never  was  the  word  used  with 
more  justification.  Never  has  the  grim  finality  of  death  been  more 
finely  surmounted  than  in  the  soaring  phrases  of  Isolde,  for  whom, 
with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material  world  has  crumbled.  Her  last 
words  are  "hochste  Lust!"  and  the  orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the 
motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  concludes:  "Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is 
it  the  hidden  wonder  world,  from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  en- 
twined with  each  other,  grew  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as 
the  legend  tells  us?" 
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The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver/ 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  dnd 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system— such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM   TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING   AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
in  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Third  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  17,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Suite  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

I.  Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 

II.  Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo 

III.  Sarabande:  Andante 

IV.  Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro  molto 
V.  Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderato 

VI.     Minuet 
VII.     Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Roussel Suite  from  "Le  Festin  de  l'Araign£e," 

Ballet-Pantomime,  Op,  17 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Copland Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "Appalachian  Spring" 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in 

E-flat  major,  Op.  73 
I.    Allegro 

II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 


SOLOIST 

L£LIA  GOUSSEAU 


This  program  will  end  about  4:15  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:30  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,  Winter  Season  1952-53 


OCTOBER 

3-4 

7 
10-11 

H 

16 
17-18 

20 

21 

22 
24-25 

28 
31 -Nov.  1 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Hartford 

Springfield 

Northampton 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 


NOVEMBER 


2 

4 
7-8 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
18 
20 
21-22 

25 

28-29 

30 

DECEMBER 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

12-13 

15 

16 

iq-20 


Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

Boston 


26-27 
30 

JANUARY 

2-3 

4 

6 

9-10 

13 
14 


Newark 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 


Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

New  Brunswick 

New  York 


(Fri.-Sat.  I) 

(0 

(Fri.-Sat.  II) 

(Tues.  A) 
(Rehearsal  1) 
(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 


(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 
(Fri.-Sat.  V) 


(Sun.  a) 

(2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

(Wed.  1) 

(0 

(1) 

(Sat.  1) 
(Tues.  B) 
(Rehearsal  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

12) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 
(Sun.  b) 


(Wed.  2) 

(2) 
(2) 

(Sat.  2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

(3) 
(Tues.  C) 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 

(3) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Sun.  c) 
(Tues.  D) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 

(Wed.  3) 


15 
16 

17 
20 

21 
23-24 

25 

27 
30-31 

FEBRUARY 

3 
6-7 

10 

11  v 

12 

13 

14 

17 

19 
20-21 

22 

24 
27-28 

MARCH 

3 
6-7 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

17 
20-21 

22 
24 
26 

27-28 

31 
APRIL 
3-4 

7 
10-11 

14 

17-18 


Philadelphia 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Cambridge 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 


Providence 

Boston 

New  London 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 


Boston 

Boston 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 


(3) 
(Sat.  3) 

(4) 
(Rehearsal  3) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

(Sun.  d) 

(Tues.  E) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 


(4) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 

(Wed.  4) 

(3) 
(4) 

(Sat.  4) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII) 
(Sun.  e) 

(5) 
(Fri.-Sat.XVIII 


(Tues.  G) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

(Wed.  5) 

(4) 

(5) 
(Sat.  5) 

(Tues.  H) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 

(Sun.  f) 

(Rehearsal  5) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 

(6) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 


Boston 

Worcester 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Transcontinental   Tour 

April  20-May  23 

(Pension  Fund  and   special 

concerts  to  be  announced.) 


(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 

(Tues.  I) 
(Fri.-Sat.XXIV) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing   public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned   Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale   Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio- 1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and    adults    will    be    accepted    for    the 
study    of   piano,    violin,    viola,    theory    and    chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LEONID  MILK 

piano 

GRETA  BARROT-MILK 


voice 


now    at    97    HEMENWAY    STREET,    BOSTON 
CO  6-2593 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone    BE  aeon    2-3985 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal,  Dept. 

Staley  Collegh 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

Seventy-Second  Season,  1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Six  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 

at  3  o'clock 


NOVEMBER  2 
NOVEMBER  30 


JANUARY  4 
JANUARY  25 


FEBRUARY  22 
MARCH  22 


<^Tq) 


Guest  Conductor 

PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Soloists 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 

Pianist 

JEAN  BEDETTI 

Violin 

to  be  announced 

Cello 

Series  Tickets  available  at  $7.20,  $10.80,  $14.40,  $18.00 
Subscription  Office  •  CO  6-1492 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


RCA    VICTOR    RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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ghat's  going  to 

happen  to 
Your  Property? 


-onserv/ng  V0ur  p 


•"operty 


AT  LOW  COST 


^nawmutBank 


His  new  booklet  shows  how  the  Personal  Trust 
Department  of  the  Shawmut  Bank  can  help  you  in 
the  management  of  your  property  during  your  own 
lifetime,  as  well  as  providing  for  its  future  conser- 
vation. One  important  section  explains  the  "When 
and  Why"  of  the  "Living  Trust",  and  other 
Shawmut  aids  in  property  management  and  super- 
vision are  also  reviewed.  Whether  your  resources 
are  large  or  small,  you  should  know  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  booklet. 

Call  at  any  of  our  2Q  convenient  offices,  ivrite  or  telephone 

LA  3-6800  for  our  booklet: 

" Conserving  Your  Property  at  Lovo  Cost^ 

The  V^ational 

Shawmut  Bank 

40  Water  Street,  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Capital  and  Surplus   $30,000,000 

"Outstanding  Strength" for  116  Tears 
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SYMPHONIANA 


WGBH  FEATURES 

(FM  Station  in  Symphony  Hall,  89.7) 

riday,  October  17 

17.00  P.M.  Tomorrow's  Symphony 

Professor     G.    Wallace    Woodworth, 
[arvard 

■*  "TMF-  -    ■,---- — * 

8.30  P.M.  Budapest    String    Quartet 

Program:  Haydn,  String  Quartet  in 
jB-flat,  Opus  76,  No.  4;  Piston,  String 
jQuartet  No.  3;  Beethoven,  String 
I  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Opus   127 

Saturday,   October   18 

5.30  P.M.  The  Wind  in  the  Willows 

(BBC) 
7.00  P.M.  Problems    in    Metropolitan 

Government 

Professor     Charles     R.     Cherington, 
Harvard 
8.25  P.M.  Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

Friday  program   repeated 

Sunday,  October  19 

5.00  P.M.  The  Jeffersonian  Heritage 
The  Danger  of  Freedom.  With  Claude 
Rains 

5.30  P.M.  Netherlands   Composers 
(Radio  Nederland) 

Program:    Henkemans,    Prima    Vera; 

Andriessen,    Concerto    for    organ    and 
orchestra 

7.30  P.M.  Music  of  Our  Time 

The  Crisis  of  Tonality,  I.  Allen  Sapp, 
Harvard 

Monday,  October  20 

4.30  P.M.  Masterworks    from    France 
(Radio diffusion    Francaise) 

Program:    Debussy,    Pastorale    from 
Sonata     for     flute,     viola     and     harp; 
Hubeau,  Sonata  for  violin  and  piano 
5.00  P.M.  American  Folkways 

Folk   Music   of  Protest:    The  Negro 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


touch  of  heaven 

in  this  sky  blue-pink 

pastel   plaid  —  of  gloriously 
warm  zephyr  wool  —  accented 
at  cuffs,  down  the  front,  and 
on  the  belt  with  shimmering 
pastel  satin. 
Sizes   10  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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and    the   KKK.    Bruce    Buckley,    Miami 
University 

7.00  P.M.  Our    Earth    through    the 
Ages 

Professor    C.    Wroe    Wolfe,    Boston 
University 

Tuesday,  October  21 

4.30  P.M.  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the 

Concerto 
Professor     Francis     Findlay,     Boston 
University 
7.00  P.M.  This  Week  at  the  Museum 

of  Fine  Arts 

The     Duccio     Crucifixion     Triptych. 
Morna   Crawford 

7.30  P.  M.  American  Drama  Since  1918 
Dr.  William  B.  Van  Lennep,  Harvard 
University 

Wednesday,  October  22 

4.30  P.M.  Music  of  the  Ballet 

The   Productions   of   Diaghilev:    The 


Firebird  and  Carneval.  Baird  Hastings 

7.00  P.M.  The  Jeffersonian  Heritage 
The  Danger  of  Freedom  (Sunday  pro- 
gram repeated) 

7.30  P.M.  Psychology  of   Learning 
Dr.    Edwin    B.    Newman,    Harvard 

8.30  P.M.  New  England  Conservatory 
Concert 
Piano    recital    by   Daniel    Barnett 

Thursday,  October  23 

4.30  P.M.  Tomorrow's   Symphony 

Professor     G.     Wallace     Woodworth, 
Harvard 

7.15  P.M.  Letter  from  America 
Alistair   Cooke 

Friday,  October  31 

2.10  P.M.  Boston   Symphony  Orch. 
Richard  Burgin,  conducting. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Not    alone    is    the    season 
new  .  .  .  the  fashions  for  the  months 
ahead  are  excitingly,  wholly  new  and  differ- 
ent. Silhouettes  are  slimmer,  straighter  .  .  . 
fabrics    are   richer,   deeper   .   .   .   colors   are  vital, 
vibrant.  All  of  the  news  projected  in  the  collections  of 
America's  greatest  designers  is  gathered  in  Boston's  most 
fabulous     fashion     treasure-house,     the     incomparable 
Filene's  French  Shops. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


A  high  school  art  scholarship  class  —  one  of  more  than  a  hundred  groups  that  now  meet 
weekly  in  the  Museum.  New  galleries  and  the  most  modern  lighting  are  being  added  to  the 
magnificent  building  in  the  Fenway.  In  the  Museum's  classes,  adults  comprise  only  a  tenth 

of  the  enrollment. 


Art  comes  to  life . . .  and  to  youth 


Remember  when  you  were 
dragged  to  the  old  Art  Gallery  to 
"improve  your  mind"?  Today, 
young  people  flock  to  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts  for  study 
and  creative  enjoyment  of  artistic 
subjects. 

Our  Museum's  growth  shows 
how  rapidly  Boston  has  changed. 
Many  changes,  too,  affect  the 
problems  of  the  individual  who 
wants  to  provide  for  his  family. 
To  meet  them  an  up-to-date  will 
is  essential.  If  you  have  no  will, 
or  have  not  reviewed  it  recently, 
you  should  see  your  lawyer  at 
once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 
ony's services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


The  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  was 
originally  located  on  Copley  Square. 
Ornate  with  bas-relief  in  red  brick  and 
terra  cotta,  it  was  considered  one  of  the 
finest  structures  in  the  city. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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JEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Third  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  17,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October   18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 
Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo   . 
Bourree  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderato 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Roussel Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de  l'Araignee," 

Ballet-Pantomime,  Op.  17 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Copland "Appalachian  Spring,   Ballet   for   Martha" 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in 

E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro 

II.     Adagio  un  poco  mosso 
III.     Rondo:  Allegro  ma  non  tanto 

SOLOIST 

L£LIA  GOUSSEAU 
Miss  Gousseau  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each   week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 
This  program  will  end  about  4:15  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:30  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  *CA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


■iwb 


'eddma    (bwdabtw 

FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 
R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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OVERTURE  (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String  Orchestra 

By  Johann   Sebastian   Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  suite  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  con- 
tinuo  edited  by  Robert  Franz)  February  13,  1886,  October  18,  1902,  December  24, 
1931.  (It  was  played  at  a  Harvard  Tercentenary  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  October  17,  1936,  in  which  the  harpsichord  continuo  was  added.) 
The  edition  of  Hans  von  Biilow  was  performed  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912,  February  13,  1915,  April  26,  1919,  and  December  24,  25,  1931.  (These  were 
the  last  performances  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series.) 

Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

The  harpsichord  continuo  in  the  present  performances  will  be  played  by  Daniel 
Pinkham. 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
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Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite;  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,",  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 
a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
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Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 
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performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees*  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 
its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
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Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13^    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2^  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 
Small,   pear-shaped,   peeled  tomatoes,   attractive  in  salads.   They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.   From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  ^4    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar. .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 
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Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 


DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Doriot  Anthony  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois.  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  mother,  a  professional  flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other 
teachers  she  has  worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid, 
and  Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
also  playing  first  flute  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony 
has  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to  chamber  music,  par- 
ticipating in  many  first  performances  of  contemporary  works.  She 
has  played  in  the  chamber  series,  "Evenings  on  the  Roof,"  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Coleman  Chamber  Series  in  Pasadena,  as  well  as  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival,  the  Ojai  Valley  Festival  and  with  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Alice  Ehlers.  She  has  recorded  several  works, 
including  Piston's  Flute  Sonata. 
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Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de  L'Araignee,"  Ballet-Pantomime, 

Op.   17 

By  Albert  Roussel 

Born  in  Turcoing    (Nord)  ,  France,  April  5,   1869;  died  in  Royan,  August  23,   1937 


Roussel  composed  his  Ballet  Suite  "The  Spider's  Feast"  for  a  small  orchestra, 
in  1912.*  It  was  first  performed  in  the  Theatre  des  Arts,  April  3,  1913,  Gabriel 
Grovlez  conducting.  The  choreography  was  by  Leo  Staats,  the  sets  and  costurrfes 
by  Maxime  Dethomas.  A  suite  of  "Fragments  Symphoniques"  was  published  in 
1913.  This  orchestral  score  requires  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum, 
triangle,  celesta,  harp  and  strings. 

Roussel  composed  this  ballet  to  a  scenario  by  Gilbert  de  Voisins 
based  in  turn  upon  the  Souvenirs  entomologiques  by  that  fas- 
cinating French  naturalist,  Henri  Fabre.  The  struggle  for  survival  and 
the  sudden  tragedies  which  in  miniature  underlie  the  peace  of  a  sum- 
mer garden  are  visualized  in  magnified  form  upon  the  stage. 

In  the  score  intended  for  concert  use,  the  composer  has  given  us 
indications  of  the  episodes  which  he  has  chosen  from  the  longer 
ballet.  A  prelude  introduces  the  "Entrance  of  the  Ants,"  an  animated 
march  movement  for  woodwinds  pianissimo  over  pizzicato  strings. 
"The  ants  discover  a  fallen  rose  petal";  in  a  brief  interlude  the  music 
becomes  slightly  labored  as  they  make  mighty  efforts  to  raise  it.  The 
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Boston's  Little  Bach  Mystery 

"'YV'HERE   is   credit  to  Boston,"   Delver 
Forfax,  collector  of  musical  oddities, 
demanded  "when  scholars  discuss  the  earliest 
printings  of  Sebastian  Bach's  music? 

"You  will  readily  find  mention  of  London 
as  first  to  print  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier  — 
Kollmann's  edition  of  1799,  forty-nine  years 
after  Bach's  death.  Up  to  then  it  circulated 
in  pen  and  ink  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
script. That  was  the  form  in  which  Beethoven 
knew  the  work  when  he  won  fame  for  the 
playing  of  it  as  an  eleven-year-old  piano 
virtuoso. 

"The  same  work  came  off  the  press  simultaneously  in  Zurich,  Bonn, 
and  Leipzig  in   1801. 

"In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  forty-page  volume  entitled  Rudiments 
of  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano  Forte  came  off  the  engraving  press 
of  Gottlieb  Graupner  at  6  Franklin  St.,  in  1806.  One  might  expect 
something  from  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier  to  be  included  among 
the  pieces  culled  from  European  sources,  to  give  the  student  progressive 
exercises.  After  Graupner  himself,  we  find  the  names  of  Handel  (Lesson 
VIII),  Corelli   (Lesson  XIII),  and  Scarlatti  (Lesson  XVI). 

"Then,  with  the  thirtieth,  and  final,  lesson,  we  find  the  name  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  are  twenty-four  measures,  entitled  Polonoise 
(sic) :  Andante.  It  is  from  the  Sixth  French  Suite. 

"This  appears  to  be  the  first  piece  of  music  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
to  have  been  printed  in  America.  It  was  in  circulation  in  Boston  for 
thirteen  years,  when  Graupner  felt  encouraged  to  bring  out  a  second, 
'improved  and  enlarged,'  edition  of  his  lesson  book,  but  with  Bach 
omitted. 

"So  Bostonians  were  familiar  with  an  excerpt  from  Bach's  French 
Suite,  in  neatly  engraved  form,  as  early  as  1806.  Where  did  Graupner 
find  it?  There  is  a  tempting  trail  to  explore." 
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center  of  attention  turns  to  a  butterfly  who  dances  to  waltz-like 
measures,  a  section  opening  with  a  melody  for  the  flute.  "The  spider 
coaxes  the  dancing  butterfly  in  the  direction  of  her  web"  (bassoons); 
"the  butterfly  is  caught"  (high  trills  in  the  violins)  "and  dies."  A 
day-fly  lightly  extricates  itself  from  its  chrysalis.  A  "Dance  of  the 
Day-Fly"  (ephemere)  introduces  a  violin  solo  which  is  followed  by 
rising  scales  of  excitement  from  the  flutes.  It  is  a  waltz,  as  light  and 
exquisite  as  the  tiny  creature  whose  life  is  but  a  few  hours.  There  is 
a  descending  figure  and  a  harp  glissando  as  the  day-fly  dies.  The  funeral 
procession  follows,  with  harp  chords.  "The  cortege  withdraws  and 
disappears;  night  falls  upon  the  solitary  garden." 

The  Ballet  itself  includes  further  episodes:  the  sudden  falling  of  an 
apple  which  terrifies  the  spider;  the  appearance  of  fruit  worms  who 
are  attacked  by  a  praying  mantis  and  take  refuge  in  the  fruit.  Two 
specimens  of  this  dread  creature  fight  a  duel,  and  one  of  them,  stalk- 
ing the  spider,  suddenly  stabs  her  to  death  with  its  "sword." 

Edward  Burlingame  Hill  in  his  Modern  French  Music  remarks: 
"Roussel  has  been  singularly  successful  in  devising  music  for  this 
microscopic  drama.  Using  a  miniature  orchestra,  he  has  yet  found  the 
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means  to  illustrate  the  action,  characterize  its  personages  with  delicate 
and  pungent  humor,  and  yet  rise  to  its  tense  moments.  Among  many 
striking  episodes,  the  delicate  prelude,  the  spider's  dance  of  triumph, 
the  butterfly's  dance,  the  tragic  death  of  the  spider,  and  the  calm 
epilogue  are  vitalized  in  music  of  unfettered  invention,  often  acridly 
dissonant,*  but  an  unfailing  counterpart  of  the  dramatic  situations. 
Its  ingenuity  does  not  descend  to  unbecoming  subtlety,  nor  does  it 
once  overstep  its  stylistic  boundaries." 

Le  festin  de  Varaignee  is  the  earliest  of  Roussel's  works  to  be  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra  with  the  exception  of  Evocations,  Op.  15, 
performed  here  in  1923  and  repeated  in  1926.  Of  his  symphonies  the 
most  frequently  performed  at  these  concerts  is  the  Third  in  G  minor, 
Op.  42,  which  was  composed  for  the  50th  anniversary  of  this  orchestra 
and  introduced  in  1930.  Bacchus  et  Ariane,  another  of  his  ballets 
(1930)  has  been  introduced  here  by  Mr.  Munch  in  the  form  of  its 
"Second  Suite." 


*  One  wonders  whether  Mr.  Hill,  who  wrote  this  in  1924  and  who  has  since  beheld  the 
progressive  individualization  of  Roussel  in  numerous  later  works,  would  still  call  this  music 
"acridly  dissonant." 
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BALLET,    "APPALACHIAN    SPRING" 
By  Aaron  Copland 

Born  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  November  14,  igoo 


Aaron  Copland  began  to  compose  the  music  of  his  ballet  in  Hollywood  in  June, 
1943,  and  completed  it  just  a  year  later  in  Cambridge,  Massachusetts.  He  wrote  the 
ballet  for  Miss  Martha  Graham  on  a  commission  from  the  Elizabeth  Sprague 
Coolidge  Foundation.  The  ballet  was  first  performed  by  Miss  Graham  and  her 
company  at  the  Coolidge  Festival  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.C., 
October  30,  1944.  The  principal  parts  were  danced  by  Miss  Graham,  Erick  Hawkins, 
Merce  Cunningham  and  May  O'Donnell.  Isamu  Noguchi  designed  the  architectural 
setting;  Edith  Guilfond,  the  costumes.  Louis  Horst  conducted.  Miss  Graham  and  her 
company  introduced  "Appalachian  Spring"  to  Boston  during  her  engagement  at 
Jordan  Hall,  January  26-27,  1945.  The  suite  was  performed  at  these  concerts 
October  5,  1945. 

The  original  score  called  for  a  chamber  ensemble  of  thirteen  instruments.  The  pres- 
ent arrangement  for  symphony  orchestra  was  made  by  the  composer  in  1946.  It  requires 
woodwinds  in  twos,  horns,  trumpets  and  trombones  in  twos,  piano,  harp,  percussion 
and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge. 
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Come  in  now,  and  save  yourself  unnecessary  hurrying  later. 
Make  your  selection  leisurely  from  the  many  albums  in 
Paine's  1952  Christmas  Card  Shop  .  .  .  distinguished 
designs  by  the  most  famous  names  in  greeting  card  art. 
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DESIGNS  BY   .  .  . 

*     T.  V.  ALLEN 

* 

HALLMARK 

*     BUZZA-CARDOZA 

• 

MARIAN  HEATH 

*     CALIFORNIA  ARTISTS 

• 

LEANDER 

*     CHADWICK 

* 

NORCROSS 

*     COUNTRY  COUSINS 

• 

TESSIER 

.  .  .  AND  A  HOST  OF  OTHERS 
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(^//y^f/P^  FURNITURE  COMPANY 

— S       81  ARLINGTON  STREET  •  HAncock  6-1500 


In  1945  Appalachian  Spring,  subtitled  "Ballet  for  Martha/'  re- 
ceived the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  music,  as  well  as  the  award  of  the 
Music  Critics'  Circle  of  New  York  for  the  outstanding  theatrical  work 
of  the  season  1944-1945. 

The  action  of  the  ballet,  as  described  by  Edwin  Denby  in  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  May  15,  1945,  is  concerned  with  "a  pioneer 
celebration  in  the  spring  around  a  newly-built  farmhouse  in  the 
Pennsylvania  hills  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  The  bride-to-be 
and  the  young  farmer-husband  enact  the  emotions,  joyful  and  appre- 
hensive, their  new  domestic  partnership  invites.  An  older  neighbor 
suggests  now  and  then  the  rocky  confidence  of  experience.  A  revivalist 
and  his  followers  remind  the  new  householders  of  the  strange  and 
terrible  aspects  of  human  fate.  At  the  end  the  couple  are  left  quiet 
and  strong  in  their  new  house." 

Mr.  Copland  has  supplied  the  following  information  about  "Ap- 
palachian Spring": 

"The  music  of  the  ballet  takes  as  its  point  of  departure  the  per- 
sonality of  Martha  Graham.  I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Miss 
Graham's  work.  She,  in  turn,  must  have  fek  a  certain  affinity  for  my 
music  because  in  1931  she  chose  my  Piano  Variations  as  background 


Actual  Size 


97  Newbury  St, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Jewels  of  Distinction 

Carved  fine  jade  with  pearls  14k  gold  hand- 
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Members  Million  Dollar  Round  Table  Insurance  Adviser 
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75  Federal  Street 
Boston  10,  Massachusetts  Hubbard  2-4900 
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"Recipe 


vra 

conductor" 


two  dashes  of  elegance,  a  soupgon  of  Gallic  wit. 


wniesMossHavt  about  Charles  Munch 


Take  one  large  measure  of  the  most  solid 
craftsmanship,  add  two  dashes  of  international 
blegance  of  the  rarest  vintage,  sprinkle  with  a 
soupgon  of  Gallic  wit,  age  in  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  you  have  the  essential  personality 
of  Charles  Munch.  Funny  thing,  too,  how  it 
all  comes  through  whether  he's  playing  Haydn, 
Pebussy,  or  Prokofieff.  Inspiration  with  ele- 
gance— that's  Charles  Munch." — Moss  Hart 


Have  you  heard  Charles  Munch  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103,  "Drum  Roll" 
Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1,  "Spring" 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
All  on  45  rpm  and  Long  Play 

RCA   VICTOR    RECORDS    * 


t  magnificent  choice  of  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  performances  always  available  at 


30ST0N  MUSIC  COMPANY 
X16  Boylston  Street 


MOSHER  MUSIC  COMPANY,  INC. 
181  Tremont  Street 
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for  a  dance  composition  entitled  'Dithyramb.'  I  remember  my  astonish- 
ment, after  playing  the  Variations  for  the  first  time  at  a  concert  of 
the  League  of  Composers,  when  Miss  Graham  told  me  she  intended 
to  use  the  composition  for  dance  treatment.  Surely  only  an  artist 
with  a  close  affinity  for  my  work  could  have  visualized  dance  material 
in  so  rhythmically  complex  and  aesthetically  abstruse  a  composition. 
I  might  add,  as  further  testimony,   that  Miss  Graham's  'Dithyramb' 

was  considered  by  public  and  critics  to  be  just  as  complex  and  abstruse 
as  my  music. 

"Ever  since  then,  at  long  intervals,  Miss  Graham  and  I  planned  to 
collaborate  on  a  stage  work.  Nothing  might  have  come  of  our  inten- 
tions if  it  were  not  fo-  the  lucky  chance  that  brought  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Sprague  Coolidge  to  a  Graham  performance  for  the  first  time  early 
in  1942.  With  typical  energy,  Mrs.  Coolidge  translated  her  enthusiasm 
into  action.  She  invited  Martha  Graham  to  create  three  new  ballets 
for  the  1943  annual  fall  festival  of  the  Coolidge  Foundation  in  Wash- 
ington, and  commissioned  three  composers  —  Paul  Hindemith,  Darius 
Milhaud  and  myself  —  to  compose  scores  especially  for  the  occasion.* 


*  Milhaud's  ballet  was  "Imagined  Wing,"  performed  at  the  Library  of  Congress  October 
28-30,  1934,  and  Hindemith's  ballet  was  "Herodiade."  Miss  Graham  changed  this  title  to 
"The  Mirror  Before  Me."  "The  Mirror  Before  Me"  and  "Appalachian  Spring"  were  per- 
formed by  Miss  Graham  and  her  company  at  Jordan  Hall,  Boston,  in  her  engagement 
January  26-27,   1945. 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 

interpreting  — 
paris  chic  in  an 
american   way  — 


recently  arrived 
from  paris 
with 

"le  dernier  cri  de 

chapeaux" 

at  the  most  reasonable 
with  "la  maisonette"  prices 
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CHARLES  H.  STEINWAY 


FREDERICK  T.  STEINWAY 


WM.  R.  STEINWAY 

Vice-President,  Secretary 


THEODORE  E.  STEINWAY 

President 


CHARLES  F.  M.  STEINWAY 

Retail  Dept, 


CHARLES  0.  STEINWAY 

Sales  Dept. 


THEODORE  D.  STEINWAY 

Engineering 


HENRY  2.  STEINWAY 

Factories  Manager 


JOHN  H.  STEINWAY 

Advertising  Manager 


FREDERICK  STEINWAY 

Factory  Apprentice 


Today,  as  always,  the  Steinway 
is  built  by  the  Steinway  family 


•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
are  actively  engaged  in  building  Stein- 
ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  perfectionist  ideals 
that   inspired   the   Founder. 

Members  of  the  Steinway  family  super- 
vise every  phase  of  the  building  of  this 
superb  instrument  .  .  .  from  selection  of 
materials  to  the  consummate  craftsman- 
ship that  invests  the  Steinway  with  its 
matchless   tone  and   durability. 


Today's  Steinways,  moreover,  are  built 
from  one  of  the  country's  largest  reserves 
of  choice  pre-war  lumber,  seasoned  to 
meet  standards  as  rigid  now  as  before 
the  war. 

The  perfectionist  tradition  of  the  Stein- 
way family  is  active  today.  It  remains 
your  assurance  that  this  instrument  will 
continue  to  honor  the  Steinway  owner 
and  representative,  and  the  host  of 
celebrated  artists  who,  the  world  over, 
have  made  Steinway  the  "Instrument  of 
the  Immortals." 


JWSteinert  ^ 


Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Also  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
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"After  considerable  delay  Miss  Graham  sent  me  an  untitled  script. 
I  suggested  certain  changes  to  which  she  made  no  serious  objections. 
The  premiere  performance  took  place  in  Washington  a  year  later 
than  originally  planned  —  in  October,  1944.  Needless  to  say,  Mrs. 
Coolidge  sat  in  her  customary  seat  in  the  first  row,  an  unusually  in- 
terested spectator.  (She  was  celebrating  her  eightieth  birthday  that 
night.) 

"The  title  Appalachian  Spring  was  chosen  by  Miss  Graham.  She 
borrowed  it  from  the  heading  of  one  of  Hart  Crane's  poems,  though 
the  ballet  bears  no  relation  to  the  text  of  the  poem  itself. 

"The  Suite  arranged  from  the  ballet  contains  the  following  sections, 
played  without  interruption: 

(1)  Very  slowly  —  Introduction  of  the  characters,  one  by  one,  in  a  suffused  light. 

(2)  Fast  —  Sudden  burst  of  unison  strings  in  A  major  arpeggios  starts  the  action. 
A  sentiment  both  elated  and  religious  gives  the  keynote  to  this  scene. 

(3)  Moderate  —  Duo  for  the  Bride  and  her  Intended  —  scene  of  tenderness  and 
passion. 

(4)  Quite  fast  —  The  Revivalist  and  his  flock.  Folksy  feelings  —  suggestions  of 
square  dances  and  country  fiddlers. 

(5)  Still  faster  —  Solo  dance  of  the  Bride  —  Presentiment  of  motherhood.  Ex- 
tremes of  joy  and  fear  and  wonder. 


•  individual  hair  styling 

•  expert  permanent  waving 

•  French  transformations 

•  marcel  waving 
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AMDEEW    J.  PETERS,  INC. 

Offers  you  a  complete  selection  of  the  finest  AM-FM  Table  Radios  and 

Console    AM-FM    Combinations    with    3-speed    players. 

Zenith    Table    Models    -    $84.95    —    $64-95    ~    $54-95 

General  Electric  Table  Model  —  $59.95 

Leading  Makes  of  Television 

We  specialize  in  Custom  Furniture  and  Custom  Bedding. 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Electrical  Appliances. 

May  we  send  you  a  folder  describing  our  unique  operation? 

103  PORTLAND  ST.  LA  3-4190-4191  BOSTON  14,  MASS. 
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YOU  NEED  Continuous 


ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 


Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 


GENEROUS 

INSTALLATION 

ALLOWANCE 
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See  Your  Electrical  Dealer,  Plumber  or  Edison  Shop! 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
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(6)  Very  slowly  (as  at  first)  —  Transition  scene  to  music  reminiscent  of  the 
introduction. 

(7)  Calm  and  flowing  —  Scenes  of  daily  activity  for  the  Bride  and  her  Farmer- 
husband.  There  are  live  variations  on  a  Shaker  theme.  The  theme  —  sung 
by  a  solo  clarinet  —  was  taken  from  a  collection  of  Shakef  melodies  com- 
piled by  Edward  D.  Andrews,  and  published  under  the  title  The  Gift  to  be 
Simple.  The  melody  I  borrowed  and  used  almost  literally,  is  called  Simple 
Gifts.  It  has  this  text: 

'Tis  the  gift  to  be  simple, 

'Tis  the  gift  to  be  free, 
'Tis  the  gift  to  come  down 

Where  we  ought  to  be. 

And  when  we  find  ourselves 

In  the  place  just  right 
'T  will  be  in  the  valley 

Of  love  and  delight. 

When  true  simplicity  is  gain'd, 

To  bow  and  to  bend  we  shan't  be  asham'd. 
To  turn,  turn  will  be  our  delight, 

'Till  by  turning,  turning  we  come  round  right. 

(8)  Moderate  —  Coda  —  The  Bride  takes  her  place  among  her  neighbors.  At  the 
end  the  couple  are  left  'quiet  and  strong  in  their  new  house.'  Muted  strings 
intone  a  hushed,  prayer-like  passage.  The  close  is  reminiscent  of  the  opening 
music." 
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It  was  in  his  ballets  Rodeo  and  Billy  the  Kid  that  Copland  first 
pursued  American  folk  ways  upon  the  stage,  cultivating  a  line  which 
departed  sharply  from  the  tights  and  tinsel  of  Russian  ballet  tradition. 
Rodeo,  first  performed  October  16,  1942,  was  a  real  ground-breaker 
in  this  direction,  an  event  vividly  described  by  Agnes  de  Mille  in  her 
entertaining  book,  Dance  to  the  Piper.  Miss  de  Mille  relates 
how  she  conceived  the  idea  for  a  cowboy  ballet,  how  she  turned  to 
Aaron  Copland  for  the  music  and  would  have  no  other  composer, 
how  she  was  strongly  backed  up  by  the  friend  whose  courage  fortified 
her  own  —  Martha  Graham.  Mr.  Copland  fell  in  with  her  plan  in  a 
whole-hearted  way  and  amiably  agreed  with  her  that  the  set  should  be 
something  as  homely  and  unglittering  as  a  country  barn,  that  the 
male  dancers  move  about  the  stage  like  sturdy  males  and  not  "wind- 
blown petals,"  that  a  man  in  courting  his  girl  could  do  so  without 
"jumps  and  turns."  The  Russian  dancers  with  whom  Miss  de  Mille 
necessarily  worked  were  impressed  as  the  rehearsals  crystallized  into  a 
clear  style.  Massine  looked  on  in  silent  amazement.  Rodeo  was  more 
than  a  success  —  it  was  a  milestone;  Miss  de  Mille's  Ballet  in 
Oklahoma!  was  an  immediate  and  happy  result. 

"Since  Our  Town,"  writes  Juan  Orrego  Salas,  "Aaron  Copland  has 
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been  less  insistent  on  using  folklore  material  and,  in  its  place,  he 
clearly  shows  the  maturity  of  a  genuinely  North  American  style,  with- 
out identifying  himself  with  determined  groups  or  being  a  model  of 
too  sectarian  a  nationalism.  If  we  could  say  that  there  is  anything 
European  in  him,  or  to  be  more  precise,  anything  of  French  impres- 
sionism, it  is  there  in  just  that  degree  to  which  Europe,  and  particularly 
France,  has  contributed  to  the  formation  of  American  artistic  cultures. 

"The  important  thing  where  Copland  is  concerned  is  not  to  de- 
termine how  much  of  his  inspiration  is  autochthonous  and  how  much 
foreign,  or  just  how  one  or  the  other  influence  reveals  itself  in  his 
music.  What  we  should  really  fix  our  attention  on  is  the  appreciation 
of  the  fully  formed  personality  to  which  all  these  elements,  including, 
of  course,  his  limitations,  contribute. 

"In  Applachian  Spring,  perhaps  one  of  the  most  beautiful  works 
from  his  pen,  he  uses  a  regional  theme  taken  from  a  collection  made 
by  Edward  D.  Andrews,  treating  it  in  five  different  variations.  The 
principle  of  abstraction  applied  by  Copland  to  the  thematic  material 
of  all  his  works  subsequent  to  1930  appears  here  in  such  a  form  that 
he  extracts  from  the  popular  theme  used  a  local  flavor  which  in  itself 
it  does  not  possess.  In  addition  to  altering  notes,  cutting  out  some 
unnecessary  fragments,  separating  certain  melodic  periods  to  obtain  a 
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better  spatial  sense,  he  extracts  at  times  an  unhoped-for  eloquence 
from  insignificant  elements,  both  by  increasing  their  rhythmic  geometry 
and  by  heightening  their  values." 

The  music  of  Copland  is  beyond  dispute  a  genuine  expression  of 
North  America,  or  perhaps  the  most  typical  fruit  of  North  American 
civilization.  But  his  regionalism  must  not  be  judged  from  that  closed, 
nationalistic  standpoint  which  is  so  common  in  our  America,  and  par- 
ticularly in  many  of  the  artistic  schools  of  the  United  States.  We  must 
not  forget  that  Bach  and  Vivaldi  were  musicians  of  two  different 
countries,  and  despite  that  fact  their  works  shared  certain  common 
traditions. 

The  diffusion  of  art,  improving  as  it  is  in  effectiveness  day  by  day, 
tends  to  break  down  this  nationalist  conception  which  was  born  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  outlook  of  the  creative  artist 
is  continually  broadening,  and  ''classicism,"  understood  in  a  universal 
and  not  chronological  sense,  is  beginning  to  be  common  to  contem- 
porary works  of  art;  Copland  is  no  stranger  to  it,  as  is  proved  by  his  own 
development.  The  attraction  that  this  artistic  universalism  seems  to  have 
for  him  makes  him  a  typical  American  of  New  York,  the  cosmopolitan 
city  par  excellence. 
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The  hand  of  the  craftsman 

gives  quality  to  leather; 

the  heart  of  the  composer 

gives  life  to  music. 
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As  in  the  cutting  of  a  precious  diamond, 
the  making  of  an  exquisite  fur  coat  re- 
quires genuine  craftsmanship.  The  dis- 
tinguished workmanship  lavished  on  every 
Slocum  Coat  by  our  proud  craftsmen 
makes  Slocum  first  in  style  leadership. 
A  fur  coat  in  the  "Traditional  Slocum 
Manner"  is  cherished  among  fine  things. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

AN  ENGLISH  AND  UNIVERSAL  MUSIC 
Vaughan  Williams  at  eighty 

By  Ernest  Newman 

(Quoted  from   the  New   York    Times,  October    12,    1952) 


London. 

There  are  now  two  Grand  Old  Men  of  music  —  Sibelius,  who  will 
be  eighty-seven  next  December,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
who  celebrates  his  eightieth  birthday  today,  Oct.  12.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  Sibelius  gratified  us  with  a  new  work;  but  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony of  Vaughan  Williams,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1948, 
showed  him  at  the  summit  of  his  intellectual  and  imaginative  powers. 
Vaughan  Williams'  music,  like  the  man,  inspires  in  his  own  country 
a  peculiar  respect  and  affection.  It  appeals  to  us  as  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  one  side  of  the  English  mind  and  character;  and  to  say 
this  is  to  raise  at  once  the  question  of  how  much  a  composer  can  be 
at  once  "national,"  and  "universal." 

As  he  himself  pointed  out  in  his  book  "National  Music"  (1934),  a 
fallacy  lurks  in  the  remark  so  often  heard  that  "music  is  a  universal 
language."  The  fallacy  centers  in  the  word  "language"  itself.  If  it  is 
taken  in  its  quite  literal  sense  the  thesis  is  true  enough:  sounds,  and 
what  we  may  call  the  syntactical  ordering  of  sounds,  the  natural  gram- 
matical relationships  of  tonic,  dominant,  subdominant  and  so  on,  are 
the  same  everywhere  in  the  Western  world.  It  is  a  different  matter  when 
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we  look  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  "language"  —  a  "tongue"  —  to 
what  is  said  in  the  musical  language.  That  undoubtedly  takes  on  the 
character  not  only  of  the  individual  composer's  mind  but  of  the 
"national"  mind,  the  cultural  and  historical  mind  of  the  social  entity 
of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  question  then  arises,  to  what  extent  does  this  national  idiom 
affect  the  chances  of  a  composer's  work  evoking  the  same  response  in 
people  of  another  cultural  inheritance?  Anatole  France  has  told  us, 
"I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  so,  when  I  laugh,  I  laugh  like  Beaumarchais." 
Quite  so;  but  does  that  prevent  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  from 
laughing,  if  not  entirely  like  Beaumarchais,  at  any  rate  with  him? 
Again,  could  any  poet  be  at  once  more  national  and  more  universal 
than  Shakespeare? 

So  with  music.  As  Vaughan  Williams  has  said,  while  the  "universal 
language"  does  not  obliterate  national  boundaries,  it  does  much  to 
help  us  to  transcend  them.  Beethoven  is  wholly  German  and  Debussy 
wholly  French;  but  a  Frenchman  can  read  Beethoven  and  a  German 
read  Debussy  in  the  original  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  for  the  one 
to  read  and  understand  Baudelaire  and  the  other  Goethe. 

To  that  extent,  and  in  that  sense  only,  is  music  a  universal  language. 
But  there  may  still  be  a  residual  something  in  the  very  essence  of  a 
particular  composer's  thinking  to  which  only  his  compatriots  in  gen- 
eral have  the  complete  key;  and  this  emphatically  happens,  I  think, 
in  the  case  of  Vaughan  Williams.  His  "Englishry"  is  in  the  very  blood 
and  bones  of  his  music;  and  that  being  so,  I  can  realize  that  a 
musician  of  a  different  national  and  cultural  heredity,  though  he  may 
admire  Vaughan  Williams  greatly,  will  not  always  admire  him  in  the 
same  way,  for  the  same  reasons,   and  to  the  same  degree,   that  an 
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Englishman  docs.  There  is  decidedly  a  "frontier"  in  the  matter, 
though  it  is  not  a  mere  linguistic  frontier.  To  this  point,  however, 
I  will  return. 


Meanwhile  let  me  trace,  in  the  broadest  outlines,  the  forces  and  the 
itinerary,  internal  and  external,  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  him. 
His  first  environment  was  in  general  that  of  many  another  English 
composer  (and  musicologist)  —  an  English  country  house  (in  his 
case  a  parsonage),  a  tradition  of  comfortable  living  and  quiet  poise, 
then  a  public  school,  then  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  then  one  or  another 
of  the  big  London  conservatories,  then  the  contemporary  climate  of 
musical  activity  and  opinion  in  the  English  literary  world  in  general 
and  the  leading  London  papers  in  particular,  with  their  peculiar  local 
and  temporal  biases  and  limitations  —  a  climate  partly  German  and 
partly  English-university  in  origin. 

In  1908,  feeling  that  he  had  absorbed  all  the  nourishment  that 
such  an  environment  could  give  him  just  then,  but  yet  conscious 
that  he  did  not  know  enough,  and  in  particular  that  his  slow-moving 
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mind  was  what  athletes  call  muscle-bound,  he  decided  to  go  abroad 
in  search  of  someone  who  might  give  it  more  technical  elasticity. 
His  strange  choice  of  a  teacher  was  Ravel.  At  their  first  meeting 
the  subtle  Frenchman  made  a  gaffe  that  remains  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  in  musical  history:  after  glancing  at  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts his  intending  pupil  had  brought  with  him  he  asked  him  to 
go  away  and  write  for  him  "un  petit  menuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart." 
The  awkward  young  eagle,  whose  organic  trouble  was  simply  that 
the  sheer  weight  of  his  unversed  wings  prevented  him  from  becoming 
airborne,  was  to  prove  his  lineage  by  fathering  a  tit's  egg! 

He  was  to  find  his  musical  salvation  nearer  home  than  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  Spree  or  the  Danube.  At  that  time  the  English  folksong 
movement  was  in  full  vigor  under  the  leadership  of  Cecil  Sharp.  It 
took  hold  of  Vaughan  Williams;  he  became  an  ardent  collector  him- 
self of  folk  melodies,  and  the  spirit  of  these  and  what  they  stood  for 
combined  with  the  influence  of  Purcell  and  other  old  English  worthies 
to  create  his  "Englishry." 
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Today,  about  the  man  himself  even  the  English  world  knows 
curiously  little.  His  life  has  been  mostly  devoted  to  composing,  teach- 
ing and  learning.  On  his  relatively  rare  appearances  in  the  big 
musical  centers  the  public  sees  now  only  a  heavily  built  and  care- 
lessly dressed  man  with  a  square  head  and  a  furrowed  face  who  looks 
more  like  a  farmer,  struggling  with  composts  and  mangel-wurzels,  than 
the  composer  of  the  popular  imagination,  wrestling  with  "inspiration" 
and  forms. 

Only  now  and  then  does  he  let  fall  in  public  a  remark  that  throws 
any  light  on  his  feelings  about  any  composers  other  than  the  three  or 
four  recognized  giants:  we  gather,  for  example,  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  take  to  Cesar  Franck,  and  that  he  regards  Mahler  only  as  "a 
very  tolerable  imitation  of  a  composer."  The  depth  of  his  regard  for 
Sibelius  is  shown  by  his  dedication  to  him,  "without  permission,"  of  his 
Fifth  Symphony  in  1943. 

He  is  mostly  known  abroad,  I  imagine,  by  his  symphonies  and  other 
orchestral  works,  especially  the  grave  and  noble  "Fantasia  on  a  Theme 
by  Tallis."  He  astonished  us  all  in  1935  with  his  Fourth  Symphony 
which  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  a  spiritual  conflict  in  the  depths  of  him 
of  which  we  had  had  no  conception  until  then.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
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took  us  back  into  the  serener  and  more  mystical  world  of  the  Pilgrim, 
while  in  the  great  enigmatic  Sixth  we  seem  to  see  the  conflict  con- 
tinued on  another  plane. 

In  the  main,  it  is  the  English  element  in  him  that  gives  him  such 
power  over  the  minds  of  many  of  us  English.  It  takes  two  main  forms— 
a  realization  that  we  get  nowhere  else  in  music  of  the  brooding  beauty 
of  the  quiet  English  countryside  and  an  expression  that  has  no  rival 
anywhere  in  music  of  what  thoughtful  Englishmen  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  their  race,  the  vein  of  mellow  mysti- 
cism that  runs  through  so  much  of  our  heritage  of  poetry  and  prose. 

It  is  particularly  these  two  qualities  of  Vaughan  Williams'  art  that 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke  of  his  "Englishry"  and  the  profound  ap- 
peal this  has  for  his  fellow-countrymen.  I  can  conceive,  of  course,  his 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "The  Lark  Ascending"  and  "The  Serenade 
to  Music"  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
speaking  to  the  heart  of  men  of  other  races;  but  I  cannot  conceive 
them  flooding  their  souls  with  the  same  complex  of  emotions  as  they 
set  up  in  the  souls  of  us  whose  minds  have  been  molded  by  English 
poetry.  Here,  decidedly,  we  become  conscious  of  frontiers  facing  the 
universal  art. 
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CONCERTO  NO.  5,  E-flat,  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  Op.  73 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Beethoven's  "Emperor"  Concerto  was  completed  in  the  year  1809.  Its  first  per- 
formance took  place  in  Leipzig  probably  in  the  year  1810  when  Johann  Schneider 
was  the  pianist.  The  first  performance  in  Vienna  was  on  February  12,  1812,  Karl 
Czerny  taking  the  solo  part.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra was  on  January  27,  1882,  Professor  C.  Baermann,  soloist.  Subsequent  soloists  per- 
forming the  concerto  with  this  orchestra  in  Boston  have  been  Carl  Faelten,  Adele 
aus  der  Ohe,  Eugen  D'Albert,  Helen  Hopekirk,  Ignace  Paderewski,  Frederic 
Lamond,  Ferruccio  Busoni,  Wilhelm  Bachaus,  Teresa  Carrefio,  Leonard  Borwick, 
Harold  Bauer,  Josef  Hofmann,  Alfred  Cortot,  Rudolph  Ganz,  Walter  Gieseking, 
Leonard  Shure,  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma,  Rudolf  Serkin,  Alexander  Borovsky,  Nadia 
Reisenberg,  and  Clifford  Curzon    (April  6,  1951) . 

The  orchestration  calls  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  the  Archduke 
Rudolph,  of  Austria. 

Notations  for  the  last  of  Beethoven's  piano  concertos  appear  in 
the  sketchbooks  of  1808,  together  with  sketches  for  the  choral 
Fantasia.  Evidently  he  put  his  ideas  for  the  concerto  aside,  to  resume 
and  complete  the  work  in  the  summer  or  early  autumn  of  1809.  The 
conditions  in  Vienna  at  that  time  were  anything  but  conducive  to 
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creative  contemplation,  and  it  is  additional  proof  of  Beethoven's 
powers  of  absorption  and  isolation  in  his  art  that  he  could  compose 
this  work  of  proud  assertion,  and  others  as  well,  in  such  a  period. 

The  vanguard  of  the  French  army  marched  upon  Vienna,  and  when 
the  Archduke  Maximilian  refused  to  capitulate,  erected  a  battery 
on  the  Spittelberg  and  opened  fire  on  the  night  of  May  11,  with 
twenty  howitzers.  The  population  crowded  indiscriminately  into  every 
possible  underground  shelter.  Beethoven's  windows  on  the  Wasserkunst 
Bastei,  chosen  for  their  outlook,  were  in  direct  line  of  the  bombard- 
ment. He  fled  to  the  house  of  his  brother  Karl  on  the  Rauhensteingasse, 
and  crouched  in  the  cellar,  holding  a  pillow  over  his  head  to  spare 
his  poor,  sensitive  ears  the  pain  of  the  concussive  reports.  Shells  were 
fired  into  the  city  without  cessation  through  the  night.  Many  houses 
burst  into  flames;  wounded  civilians  were  carried  through  the  streets 
to  safety.  On  the  following  afternoon,  Vienna  capitulated  —  it  could 
have  done  nothing  else  —  and  forthwith  endured  the  French  occupa- 
tion for  the  two  months  that  remained  of  the  campaign.  Napoleon 
set  himself  up  in  state  at  the  Schonbrunn  Palace  once  more.  General 
Andreossy  had  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of  Vienna, 
assuring  them  of  the  good  will  of  his  sovereign  the  Emperor  Napoleon, 
"King  of  Italy,  Protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine."  On 
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May  15th  the  Commandant  Razout  quartered  the  soldiery  upon  all 
lodgings  in  Vienna.  Next,  a  levy  was  imposed  upon  house  rentals, 
whereby  a  quarter  of  Beethoven's  rent  money  went  to  the  conquerors. 
Beethoven's  well-born  acquaintances  had  for  the  most  part  fled  to 
other  parts.  The  parks  about  Vienna,  his  favorite  haunts  in  the  summer 
season,  were  closed  to  the  public  until  the  end  of  July.  Young  Rust 
met  him  one  day  in  a  coffee-house  and  saw  him  shake  his  fist  at  a 
passing  French  officer,  with  the  exclamation:  "If  I  were  a  general,  and 
knew  as  much  about  strategy  as  I  know  about  counterpoint,  I'd  give  you 
something  to  do!" 

In  spite  of  these  disturbing  conditions,  Beethoven  probably  com- 
pleted the  "Lebewohl"  Sonata  at  this  time,  as  well  as  this  Concerto 
and  the  String  Quartet,  Op.  74  (called  the  "Harp  Quartet");  he  also 
devoted  many  hours  to  the  laborious  task  of  copying  extracts  from 
earlier  musical  theorists  for  the  use  of  his  aristocratic  pupil  of  twenty- 
two,  the  Archduke  Rudolph.  It  was  to  the  Archduke  that  Beethoven 
dedicated  the  Concerto,  and  the  Sonata  as  well,  the  titles  of  the  move- 
ments —  "Farewell,  absence,  and  return"  —  being  occasioned  by  this 
gentleman's  flight  from  present  conditions  in  Vienna.  The  tonality 
of  E-flat  seems  to  have  possessed  Beethoven  at  the  time,  for  the  Con- 
certo, the  Sonata,  and  the  Quartet  are  all  in  that  key. 
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The  Concerto  was  performed  at  Leipzig  by  Johann  Schneider,  prob- 
ably towards  the  end  of  1810,  about  the  time  it  was  sent  to  the  pub- 
lisher. The  concert  was  reported  a  success,  the  Allgemeine  Musikalische 
Zeitung  stating  that  a  numerous  audience  was  moved  to  "a  state  of 
enthusiasm  that  could  hardly  content  itself  with  the  ordinary  expres- 
sions of  recognition  and  enjoyment."  The  first  Viennese  performance, 
and  the  first  over  which  Beethoven  himself  had  any  direct  super- 
vision, was  on  February  12,  1812.  Beethoven's  career  as  pianist  had 
ended  not  long  before,  and  the  honors  on  this  occasion  fell  to  his 
pupil,  Karl  Czerny.  The  concert  was  "for  the  benefit  of  the  Society 
of  Noble  Ladies  for  Charity."  At  this  affair  three  tableaux  were 
shown,  representing  three  pictures  by  Raphael,  Poussin,  and  Troyes, 
as  described  by  Goethe  in  his  "Elective  Affinities."  "The  pictures 
offered  a  glorious  treat,"  wrote  Theodor  Korner  in  a  letter,  "a  new 
pianoforte  concerto  by  Beethoven  failed."  And  Castelli's  "Thalia" 
gives  the  reason:  "If  this  composition,  which  formed  the  concert 
announced,  failed  to  receive  the  applause  which  it  deserved,  the 
reason  is  to  be  sought  partly  in  the  subjective  character  of  the  work, 
partly  in  the  objective  nature  of  the  listeners.  Beethoven,  full  of  proud 
confidence  in  himself,  never  writes  for  the  multitude;  he  demands 
understanding  and  feeling,  and  because  of  the  intentional  difficulties, 


SERIES  TICKETS  NOW 
.  FRIENDS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  INC. 

present 

ZIMBLER  SINFONIETTA 

and  guest  artists 

JORDAN  HALL -Wed.  Eve's,  Nov.  19,  Feb.  25,  Apr.  1 

Renewals  and  New  Subscriptions  at  Jordan  Hall 
$9.00,  $7.20,  $6.00,  $4.80  —  Students  $3.00  for  entire  series 

Nov.  19  Program 

Concerto  Grosso  Op.  16,  No.  12 Handel 

Sonata    for    Two   Pianos    and   Percussion Bartok 

Tucker  —  Waldbauer 
Firth  —  Bush 

Violin  Concerto  G  minor Vivaldi 

Suite  for  strings  in  E , Foote 
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he  can  receive  these  only  at  the  hands  of  the  knowing,  a  majority  of 
whom  is  not  to  be  found  on  such  occasions." 

Thayer,  quoting  this  paragraph,  adds:  "That  was  precisely  the 
truth.  The  work  was  out  of  place.  The  warblings  of  Fraulein  Sessi  and 
Herr  Siboni,  and  Mayseder's  variations  on  the  march  in  'Aline'  were 
suited  to  the  occasion  and  the  audience.  Instead  of  Beethoven's  ma- 
jestic work,  Chapelmaster  Himmel,  who  had  recently  been  in  Vienna, 
should  have  been  engaged  to  remain,  and  exhibit  his  brilliant  finger 
gymnastics." 

The  assemblage  at  this  concert,  probably  in  the  mood  for  light 
diversion,  no  doubt  missed  altogether  the  very  different  voice  of 
Beethoven  which  underlay  its  expected  aspect  of  thundering  chords, 
cadenza-like  passages  in  scales,  trills,  arpeggios,  forms  which  in  lesser 
hands  are  so  often  the  merest  bombast.  They  failed  to  see  that,  ac- 
cepting the  style  which  custom  had  dictated  to  him,  Beethoven  had 
transformed  it  into  something  quite  different,  had  written  his  signa- 
ture into  every  measure.  The  three  emphatic  chords  from  the  orches- 
tra in  the  introduction,  each  followed  by  solo  passages  of  elaborate 
bravura,  establish  at  once  a  music  of  sweeping  and  imperious  grandeur 
unknown  to  any  concerto  written  up  to  1812,  and  beside  which  the 
dignity  of  emperors  or  archdukes  loses  all  consequence.* 


*  Beethoven  once  wrote :   "There   is  nothing  smaller  than  our  great  ones  —  I  make  an  ex- 
ception in  favor  of  archdukes." 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 

by 
BOSTON  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

and 

FRIENDS  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  held  in  the 
SYMPHONY  HALL  GALLERY 

beginning  December  12,  1952 

Further  information  for  prospective  exhibitors  will  appear 
in  a  later  concert  bulletin. 
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There  follow  almost  a  hundred  measures  in  which  the  orchestra 
alone  lays  forth  the  two  themes  and  develops  them  in  leisurely  ampli- 
tude. The  piano  from  this  point  assumes  the  first  place,  and  makes 
the  themes,  so  symphonically  cast,  now  primarily  its  own.  The  solo 
part  traverses  elaborate  figurations  which,  however,  never  obscure  the 
thematic  outlines,  but  unfailingly  intensify  it  and  enhance  the  de- 
velopment. Beethoven  writes  his  own  cadenza  into  the  score,  and,  by 
explicit  direction,  forestalls  weakling  interpolations.  The  slow  move- 
ment (in  B  major)  is  short,  like  that  of  the  G  major  concerto,  and 
like  that  illustrious  predecessor  consists  of  a  sort  of  duologue  between 
orchestra  and  piano.  Here  the  muted  strings  intone  their  noble  and 
tender  theme,  which  the  piano  answers  with  a  pianissimo  passage  of 
its  own,  in  gently  descending  triplets.  The  free,  searching  improvisa- 
tion of  the  piano  ascends  by  trills  in  half-steps,  arousing  a  sense  of 
expectancy  which  is  resolved  as  it  clarifies  at  last  upon  the  theme  of 
the  orchestra.  The  piano  sings  the  theme  in  a  full  exposition.  Wood 
winds  and  strings  are  then  softly  blended  with  a  dreamy  and  con- 
stantly shifting  figuration  of  the  piano.  The  music  dies  away  upon  a 
mysterious  sense  of  anticipation,  and  over  a  sustained  note  of  the 
horns  the  piano  gives  a  soft  intimation,  still  in  the  adagio  tempo,  of 
the  lively  rondo  theme  which  immediately  follows.  The  piano  takes 
the  thematic  lead  in  this  finale,  which  is  long,  and  brilliantly 
developed. 

L£LIA  GOUSSEAU 

Lelia  Gousseau,  now  making  her  first  visit  to  America,  was  born  in 
j  Paris.  She  was  admitted  to  the  Paris  Conservatoire  at  the  age  of  10 
and  there  studied  with  Lazare  Levy.  She  took  the  Prix  Pages  and  in 
1939  the  Albert  Roussel  Prize.  Her  career  was  interrupted  by  the  com- 
ing of  the  war.  Recently  she  has  played  extensively  through  Europe  and 
has  toured  North  Africa  and  the  Middle  East. 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CONCERT     BULLETINS 

CONTAINING  :   Analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr.  JOHN   N.  BURK 
on  all  works  performed  during  the  season. 
"*A  ^Musical  education  in  One  Volume" 
(fSBos ton's  Remarkable  "Book  of  Knowledge" 

Lawrence  Gilman   in  the  N.   Y.  Herald  and  Tribune 
Price  $6.00  per  volume 

^Address  \    SYMPHONY  HALL      .      BOSTON,   MASS. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  hOIHB 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may   be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition ! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM   TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING   AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Fourth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  24,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  25,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Hindemith Concerto  for  Organ  and  Chamber  Orchestra, 

Op.  46,  No.  2 
I.     Nicht  zu  schnell 
II.     Sehr  langsam  und  ganz  ruhig 

III. 

(First  performance  at   these  concerts) 

Soloist:  E.  POWER  BIGGS 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis, 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Mahler "Songs  of  a  Wayfarer" 

Contralto  solo:  EUNICE  ALBERTS 

INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


This  program  will  end  about  4:10  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:25  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing   public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned   Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale   Ave.,   Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUGKER 

pianist 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 

violinist 


Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 

Children    and    adults    will   be    accepted    for    the 
study    of   piano,    violin,    viola,    theory   and    chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LEONID  MILK 

piano 

GRETA  BARROT-MILK 


voice 


now    at    97    HEMENWAY    STREET,    BOSTON 
CO  6-2593 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone    BE  aeon    2-3985 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4   Stedman  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.    AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  Collegp 

Brookline,  Mas*. 
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SYMPHONY    HALL,     BOSTON 

Seventy-Second  Season,  1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


Six  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 

at  3  o'clock 


NOVEMBER  2 
NOVEMBER  30 


JANUARY  4 
JANUARY  25 


FEBRUARY  22 
MARCH  22 


QJ^Q) 


Soloists 


ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 

Pianist 

JEAN  BEDETTI 

Violin 

to  be  announced 

Guest  Conductor 

PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Cello 

Series  Tickets  available  at  $7.20,  $10.80,  $14.40,  $18.00 
Subscription  Office  •  CO  6-1492 


BALDWIN    PIANO 


RCA    VICTOR    RECORDS 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 

fOHN    N.    BURK 
COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   ItlC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 

Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


(Quoted  from  the  Sunday  Times, 
London,  October  12,  1952.) 

SALUTE  TO  A  MASTER 
Today  Dr.  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 
is  eighty.  Few  English  musicians  have 
earned  the  respect  and  affection  which 
he  inspires  and  which  will  be  celebrated 
today  and  throughout  the  coming  musi- 
cal season.  Time  alone  will  show  the 
permanent  value  of  his  work,  which 
ranges  from  the  mystic,  Vaughan- side 
of  his  personality,  seen  in  such  works 
as  the  Magnificat  and  Mass,  to  the 
down-to-earth  Williams  of  "Hugh  the 
Drover,"  and  other  works  character- 
istically redolent  of  his  native  soil. 
Today  it  is  one  of  the  chief  glories  of 
our  national  music. 

In  the  best  sense  Vaughan  Williams 
is  a  popular  composer.  He  sings  his 
native  land  from  an  inner  compulsion 
and  not  from  an  aesthetic  which  has 
been  forced  upon  him.  No  composer  of 
his  stature  has  thrown  himself  so  whole- 
heartedly into  the  musical  life  of  his 
country.  He  has  not  only  written  works 
for  the  Church,  concert-room  and 
theatre,  but  is  an  editor  of  the  English 
Hymnal,  and  a  pioneer  of  the  folk- 
song and  folk-dance  movement. 

For  half  a  century  he  has  been  a 
key  •  figure  in  English  music,  fearless, 
forthright  and  of  unimpeachable  in- 
tegrity in  his  life  as  in  his  work. 

Vaughan  Williams  has  never  given 
or  encouraged  press  interviews.  He 
once  expressed  his  views  on  the  art  of 
which  he  is  a  master  in  a  book  of 
essays,   "National  Music,"  to  which  he 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


touch  of  heaven 

in  this  sky  blue-pink 

pastel  plaid  —  of  gloriously 
warm  zephyr  wool  —  accented 
at  cuffs,  down  the  front,  and 
on  the  belt  with  shimmering 
pastel  satin. 
Sizes  10  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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still  directs  those  who  seek  his  opinion 
on  general  musical  matters.  But  specific 
musical  advice  he  has  never  withheld. 
In  his  present  intense  activity,  com- 
posing and  supervising  performances  of 
his  own  music,  he  still  finds  time  to 
make  precious  suggestions  to  his  junior 
colleagues.  One  afternoon  last  week  he 
followed  from  score  "A  Tale  of  Two 
Cities,"  the  opera  the  Arts  Council 
commissioned  from  Arthur  Benjamin 
last  year,  while  the  composer  played  it 
to  a  small  gathering  of  friends.  At  the 
end  of  the  session  "R.V.W."  presented 
his  host  with  a  sheaf  of  detailed  tech- 


nical comments,  pencilled  in  that  il- 
legible hand  that  has  long  been  the 
despair  of  music-copyists,  before  rushing 
off  —  to  hear  Mozart's  "Seraglio"  at 
Sadler's  Wells. 

AMERICAN  ARTISTS 
An  exhibition,  "Painters  of  the  United 
States,    1720    to    1920,"    is    now    in    the 
Gallery.  It  is  loaned  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 

A  chronological  chart  of  American 
painters  with  parallel  developments  in 
other  arts  and  in  science  is  shown  in 
the  Huntington  Avenue  foyer,  first  floor. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


Fashion  news  in  coats  ...  never 
more  apparent,  or  more  important,  in  this 
season  s  exciting  change  of  direction  to 
the  slimmer  silhouette.  The  noticeably 
straighter  line  .  .  .  the  deep,  deep  richness 
of  fabric  .  .  .  the  wonderfully  vibrant,  alive 
colors  make  these  coats  new  in  every  way. 
You'll  feel  well  ahead  of  the  field  .  .  .  you'll 
feel  tall  and  slim  and  straight  .  .  .  you'll 
know  that  you're  wearing  a  coat  that  will 
be  a  prophecy  for  seasons  to  come. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  Spring  Lane  Chapel 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  birthplace  of 
YMCA,December28,i85i. 


The  Huntington  Avenue 

Branch  building,  largest 

of  the  ii  branches  in  the 

Boston  YMCA. 


"Teaching  'The  Good  Way  "for  IOO  Years 


A  century  ago  the  Boston 
Young.Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  to  provide 
moral  leadership,  recreation  and 
educational  opportunities  for 
youth.  Today  thousands  of 
young  men  look  to  the  "Y"  for 
these  needs. 

Boston  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  YMCA  first  opened. 
Great  changes,  too,  have  taken 
place  in  the  problems  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  make  proper 
provision  for  his  family.  To 
meet  them,  an  up-to-date  will  is 
essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  re- 
viewed, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  chang- 
ing conditions  and  tax  laws,  you 
and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust 


Company  about  the  advantages 
of  Old  Colony's  services  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of 
Wills  and  Trusts  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTnE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Fourth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  24,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  25,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN  Conducting 

Hindemith Concerto  for  Organ  and  Chamber  Orchestra, 

'Op.  46,  No.  2 
I.     Nicht  zu  schnell 
II.    Sehr  langsam  und  ganz  ruhig 

III. 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Soloist:  E.  POWER  BIGGS 

Vaughan  Williams Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis, 

for  Double  String  Orchestra 

Mahler "Songs  of  a  Wayfarer" 

I.  Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht 

II.  Ging   heut   morgen   iiber's   Feld 

III.  Ich  hab'  ein  gliihend  Messer 

IV.  Die  zwei  blauen  Augen  von  meinem  Schatz 

Contralto  solo:  EUNICE  ALBERTS 
INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.  Moderato 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


The   Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:10  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon. 

10:25  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 
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FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  ♦  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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CONCERTO  for  Organ,  Brasses  and  Woodwinds 

(Kammermusik  No.  7) 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  in  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,   1895 


This  concerto  was  composed  in  1929.  It  was  performed  on  November  14,  1949 
at  a  concert  in  Symphony  Hall  in  which  the  new  organ,  then  just  installed,  was 
introduced.  E.  Power  Biggs  was  the  soloist  and  Charles  Munch  conducted  members 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 

The  following  chamber  orchestra  is  required:  flute  and  piccolo,  oboe,  clarinet  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  horn,  trumpet,  trombone,  cellos,  and 
double  basses. 

As  in  his  other  concertos  with  chamber  orchestra  accompaniment, 
l  Hindemith  here  tends  to  give  the  parts  to  single  instruments.  He 
concentrates  on  the  wind  choir,  using  only  the  lower  strings  for 
bass  purposes,  the  basses  sometimes  reenforcing  the  cellos.  The  second 
movement  is  in  the  form  of  a  canon  in  which  the  successive  entrances 
of  the  voices  are  given  to  the  organ  or  single  wind  instruments.  It  is  only 
thirty-nine  bars  long.  The  third  movement,  which  has  no  tempo 
indication  but  gives  184  for  an  eighth  note,  is  a  strong  development 
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of  a  fugal  subject,  the  winds  giving  the  exposition,  the  organ  entering 
for  the  development. 

Hindemith  wrote  much  chamber  music  and  has  been  plainly  fond 
of  small  ensembles,  the  voices  scored  singly  to  accompany  a  solo  in- 
strument. This,  the  seventh  Kammermusik,  was  preceded  by  a  Con- 
certo for  Chamber  Orchestra  (No.  1)  and  concertos  for  the  following 
instruments  with  chamber  orchestra:  piano  (No.  2),  cello  (No.  3), 
violin  (No.  4),  viola  (No.  5),  viola  d'amore  (No.  6).  Later  (1930) 
he  wrote  a  concerto  for  Viola  and  Large  Chamber  Orchestra  and  in 
1935  his  Schwannendreher  for  viola  and  small  orchestra.  There  is  also 
a  Trauermusik  for  viola  and  strings.  (Hindemith's  fondness  for  the 
viola  which  he  has  often  played  in  public  is  well  known.  The 
Kammermusik  No.  5  (listed  above)  was  performed  at  these  concerts 
February  5,  1938,  when  the  composer  was  soloist.) 
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YOUR  TEAM... for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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FANTASIA  ON  A  THEME  BY  THOMAS  TALLIS,  for  Double 

String  Orchestra 

By  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams 

Born    at    Down    Ampney,    between    Gloucestershire    and    Wiltshire,    England, 

October   12,    1872 


This  Fantasia  was  written  for  the  Gloucester  Festival  of  1910,  where  it  had  its 
first  performance  in  the  Cathedral  on  September  6.  It  was  published  in  1921.  The  | 
first   performance   in    this   country   was   by    the   Symphony   Society   of   New   York, 
March  9,   1922.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, October  27,  1922. 

There  have  been  subsequent  performances  November  23,  1923,  December  2,  1932,   ' 
April  6,  1939,  May  1,  1942,  and  February  19,  1943 

"*"pHE  Fantasia  is  scored  for  string  orchestra  divided  into  three  sec- 
■■■  tions,"  so  the  composer  explains.  "  (1)  Full  body  of  strings.  (2) 
Small  orchestra  of  nine  players.  (3)  Solo  quartet.  These  three  bodies 
of  players  are  used  in  various  ways,  sometimes  playing  as  one  body, 
sometimes  antiphonally,  and  sometimes  accompanying  each  other." 
Mr.  Williams  in  the  score  specifies  the  second  orchestra  as  consisting 
of  nine  players,  "two  first  violin  players,  two  second  violin  players,  two 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


unbeueVaBle 

AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 


Gwfi 


at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3  Yz    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold   meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2 J4  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent   flavor.    From   California. 

Red   Label   Tiny  Artichoke  Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,   7  ~%.    oz.  jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.   jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.    Sharp   and  spicy ! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style  Sauce,    8   oz     bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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viola  players,  two  violoncello  players,  and  one  doublebass  player.  .  .  . 
The  solo  parts  are  to  be  played  by  the  leader  of  each  group." 

In  1567,  Thomas  Tallis,  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
Court  of  Elizabeth  of  England,  wrote  eight  tunes,  each  in  a  different 
mode,  for  the  Metrical  Psalter  of  Archbishop  Parker.  The  Psalter, 
which  now  lies  in  the  British  Museum,  shows  the  tunes  in  four-part 
harmony,  each  part  printed  separately.  The  cantus  firmus,  according 
to  the  following  note,  is  in  the  tenor  part:  "The  Tenor  of  these  partes 
be  for  the  people  when  they  will  syng  alone,  the  other  parts,  put  for 
greater  queers,  or  to  such  as  will  syng  or  play  priuatelye."  Of  the 
eight  tunes,  Vaughan  Williams  has  chosen  the  third  for  the  subject 
of  his  Fantasia.  Each  of  them,  and  its  corresponding  mode,  is  charac- 
terized in  the  following  eight  rhyming  lines: 

"The  first  is  meeke:  deuout  to  see, 
The  second  sad:  in  maiesty. 
The  third  doth  rage:  a  roughly  brayth, 
The  fourth  doth  fawne:   and  flattry  playth. 
The  fyf th  delight:  and  laugheth  the  more, 
The  sixth  bewayleth:  it  weepeth  full  sore. 
The  seuenth  tredeth  stoute:  in  froward  race, 
The  eyghte  goeth  milde:  in  modest  pace." 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


Hearers  of  the  twentieth  century  may  look  in  vain  for  any  sugges- 
tion of  raging  or  rough  braying  in  the  tune  of  Mr.  Williams'  choice. 

"Although  this  Fantasy  may  vividly  conjure  up  for  the  hearer  the 
England  of  Henry  VIII,  or  of  Elizabeth,"  writes  Eric  Blom,  in  his 
illuminating  notes  for  the  program  of  the  B.  B.  C.  Orchestra,  "it 
must  be  listened  to  as  a  modern  work  and,  but  for  the  theme  it  bor- 
rows, an  entirely  original  composition.  Its  form,  however,  approxi- 
mates one  that  was  current  in  Tallis's  own  time  —  the  fantasia  or 
fancy  for  a  consort  of  viols.  It  flourished  greatly  in  the  first  half  of 
the  seventeenth  century  and  was  revised  by  Purcell  near  its  end." 

Vaughan  Williams  gives  the  indication  largo  sostenuto,  and  opens 
his  Fantasia  softly  with  chords  for  the  full  orchestra,  followed  by  a 


STORE  HOURS  9:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  including  Saturdays  •  Telephone  Commonwealth  6-2970 
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foreshadowing  of  the  theme  in  the  lower  strings.  The  theme  is  then 
fully  stated  largamente  under  tremolo  chords  of  the  violins.  A  restate- 
ment with  an  ornamental  figure  in  the  second  violins  leads  to  a 
cadence  and  a  portion  where  the  first  orchestra  and  the  second,  its 
slighter  "echo,"  here  muted,  play  alternate  phrases  in  antiphonal 
fashion.  Then,  over  the  alternate  groups,  there  is  heard  a  portion  of 
the  tune  newly  developed  by  the  viola  solo  and  the  violin  solo  in 
turn.  The  solo  quartet  also  enters,  and  a  varied  fabric  is  woven  be- 
tween the  different  groups.  By  these  divisions  of  large  and  small  groups 
and  solos,  a  rich  variety  of  tone  color  is  obtained. 

Thomas  Tallis  is  conjectured  to  have  been  born  in  the  first  years 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  for  it  is  known  that  he  was  alive  just  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  A  vaguer  conjecture  gives  his 
birthplace  as  Leicestershire.  He  may  have  been  a  chorister  at  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral.  The  first  definite  record  of  his  career  finds  him  at  Waltham 
Abbey,  where  he  was  chosen  Gentleman  of  the  Chapel  Royal  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  this  capacity  he  adorned  the  courts  in  turn 
of  Edward  VI,  Mary,  and  Elizabeth. 

He  was  married  in  1552  and,  according  to  the  inscription  upon  his 
tombstone,  lived  with  his  Joan  "in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres." 
In   j  557  he  received  from  Mary  Tudor  a  twenty-one  years'  lease  of 


OLLIDGE 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   .   .   .   Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In   Wellesley   .   .   .   Central  at   Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for  Parties,   Teas,   Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
For  Main  Course  at  Small   Dinners  or  Suppers 

Women's  Educational  and   Industrial   Union 
264   Boylston  Street,   Boston  —  KE  nmore  6-5651 
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The  EMPLOYERS9  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,     BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


Another  Musician-President 

a'T^HE  visit  to  Symphony  Hall  of  a 
X  pianist-President  of  the  United  States 
reminded  me,"  Delver  Forfax  said,  "that  an 
accomplished  violinist  once  occupied  the  Presi- 
dency. In  fact  —  an  extraordinary  thing  in 
American  history  —  it  was  his  musicianship 
which  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his 
career  in  statesmanship.  Who  was  he?  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

"When  young  Tom,  aged  sixteen,  entered 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  his  native 
Virginia's   capital,  Williamsburg,   he  already        THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
had  developed  a  skill  on  the  violin  quite  remarkable  for  his  day  and 
environment.  From  early  boyhood  he  had  set  out  to  distinguish  himself 
on  the  instrument,  working  hard  and  well  at  the  task. 

"Fortunately  he  had  every  encouragement  for  study  and  for  appli- 
cation of  the  results.  Music  was  important  in  the  life  of  his  wealthy 
and  culture-minded  family.  His  father,  Peter,  loved  it,  and  included  the 
subject  in  his  well-stocked  library, 

"Virginia's  Royal  Governor,  the  cultured  Francis  Fauquier,  main- 
tained a  really  brilliant  little  court  in  his  Williamsburg  residence,  which 
merited  its  local  designation  of  the  Palace.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
add  to  his  circle  any  man  who  could  stand  up  to  him  in  the  discussion 
of  politics,  philosophy,  literature  —  and  the  practice  of  music.  An  ex- 
cellent violinist  himself,  he  took  part  with  any  available  musicians  in 
private  musical  evenings  in  the  Palace  once  a  week.  With  his  violin  for 
passport,  the  red-haired,  freckled,  tall  and  awkward  young  Tom  soon  had 
ready  access  to  the  Palace. 

"Attracting  the  Governor  first  as  a  violinist,  he  made  a  further  im- 
pression with  his  mental  powers,  becoming  a  favorite  guest.  While  the 
music-making  delighted  Tom  Jefferson,  his  contact  at  the  Palace  with 
the  Royalist  host  and  the  group  of  extraordinary  minds  among  the 
Colonial  guests  drew  out  his  latent  powers  and  made  him  known  as  a 
man  of  mark  beyond  his  years. 

"I  wonder  if  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  gone  so  far,  so  fast, 
toward  leadership  among  the  instigators  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  if  he  had  not  been  a  good  violinist." 
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the  manor  of  Minster,  which  he  later  designated  as  the  only  royal 
favor  shown  him  in  nearly  forty  years  of  service.  A  petition  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  made  jointly  with  William  Byrd,  brought  the  grant  in  1575 
of  a  royal  patent  whereby  the  two  musicians  (Byrd  was  almost  forty 
years  younger)  were  entitled  to  the  monopoly  of  music  printing  and 
music  paper  in  England.  Tallis  and  Byrd,  as  joint  organists  of  the 
Chapel  Royal,  published  songs  of  their  own  composition.  Tallis  died 
at  his  house  in  Greenwich  November  23,  1589.  A  brass  plate  in  the 
parish  church  in  Greenwich  bore  this  legend:  — 

Entered  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  Wyght 

Who  for  long  Tyme  in  Musick  bore  the  Bell: 

His  Name  to  shew,  was  Thomas  Tallys  hyght. 

In  honest  vertuous  Lytf  he  did  excell. 

He  serv'd  long  Tyme  in  Chappel  with  grete  prayse 

Fower  Soveregnes  Reygnes    (a  thing  not  often  seen) 

I  mean  Kyng  Henry  and  Prynce  Edward  Dayes, 

Quene  Mary,  and  Elizabeth  our  Quene. 

He  maryed  was,  though  Children  he  had  none 

And  lyv'd  in  Love  full  thre  and  thirty  Yeres, 

Wyth  loyal  Spowse,  whose  Name  yclipt  was  Jone. 

Who  here  entomb'd  him  Company  now  bears. 

As  he  did  lyve,  so  also  did  he  dy.  x 

In  myld  and  quyet  Sort  (O!  happy  Man) 

To  God  full  oft  for  Mercy  did  he  cry. 

Wherefore  he  lyves,  let  Death  do  what  he  can. 


YOUR    LEISURE 
with  an  Agency  Account  at  the  Merchants 


Under  an  Agency  Account  you  may  delegate  to  our  Trust 
Department  as  much  responsibility  in  the  management  of  your  property 
as  you  choose,  relieving  yourself  if  you  like  of  such  details  as  cutting 
coupons,  collecting  dividends  and  called  or  matured  securities,  attending 
to  stock  rights,  stock  dividends  or  reorganizations  and  assembling  tax  data. 

An  experienced  investment  staff  will  have  your  securities  under  continuous 
supervision  and,  in  the  event  of  your  illness  or  protracted  absence  from 
home,  will  credit  your  checking  account  with  cash  as  available.  Our  Trust 
Officers  will  gladly  explain  in  detail. 
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SONGS  OF  A  WAYFARER 

By  Gustav  Mahler 

Born  in  Kalischt,  Bohemia,  July  7,  i860;  died  in  Vienna  May  18,  1911 


Mahler  composed  his  song  cycle  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen  in  December, 
1883,  and  orchestrated  four  of  the  six  songs  in  1897.  The  songs  in  their  orchestral 
version  ("with  low  voice")  were  first  performed  in  Berlin  under  the  composer's 
direction  in  March,  1896,  when  Anton  Sistermans  was  the  soloist.  They  were  per- 
formed by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  February  5,  1915  with  Paul  Draper, 
tenor,  as  the  soloist. 

The  following  orchestra  is  used:  3  flutes  and  piccolo;  2  oboes  and  English  horn; 
3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet;  2  bassoons;  4  horns;  2  trumpets;  3  trombones;  timpani, 
harp,  bass  drum,  cymbal,  triangle,  glockenspiel  and  strings. 

Mahler  occupied  the  position  of  second  conductor  of  the  theatre 
at  Cassel  from  the  end  of  1883  to  1885.  There  he  wrote  the 
first  of  his  song  cycles,  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen.  He  wrote 
his  own  text,  basing  both  text  and  melodic  style  upon  the  folksong 
collections  which  he  had  absorbed  almost  as  part  of  his  nature  and 
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which  were  to  influence  the  music:  of  his  first  four  symphonies.  This 
cycle  also  vividly  recalls  the  German  Romantic  tradition  of  the 
melancholy  poet-lover  in  such  works  as  Schumann's  Dichterliebe  and 
Schubert's  settings  of  Die  Winterreise  and  Die  schoene  Multerin.  But 
with  Mahler  the  melancholy  is  more  violent,  in  more  vivid  contrast 
to  the  poet's  susceptibility  to  the  beauty  of  surrounding  nature.  The 
"blue  eyes"  and  the  "fair  hair"  of  the  girl  for  whose  loss  the  poet 
grieves  has  been  identified  by  Gabriel  Engel  with  the  actress,  Johanne 
Richter,  who  was  with  Mahler  at  the  theatre  in  Cassel  (see  page  174). 
The  lilting  folk-like  melodies  closely  match  the  text  of  delight  in 
nature  and  suit  their  naive  simplicity  and  colloquial  style.  The  songs 
are  never  for  long  unclouded,  and  even  in  the  idyllic  second,  the 
"journeyman"  poet  at  last  finds  his  own  heart  desolate.  Mahler  was 
assembling  material  for  his  First  Symphony,  to  appear  in  1888,  by 
the  evidence  of  themes  used  both  in  this  cycle  and  the  symphony.  The 
principal  motive  of  the  second  song  appears  as  the  principal  theme 
of  the  first  movement  in  the  symphony,  there  first  stated  by  the  cellos. 
The  refrain  in  the  fourth  song  Auf  der  Strasse  stand  ein  Lindenbaum 
is  found  in  the  slow  movement  of  the  symphony  as  a  second  subject, 
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Come  in  now,  and  save  yourself  unnecessary  hurrying  later. 
Make  your  selection  leisurely  from  the  many  albums  in 
Paine's  1952  Christmas  Card  Shop  .  .  .  distinguished 
designs  by  the  most  famous  names  in  greeting  card  art. 
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labeled  "Wie  eine  Volksweise."  The  third  song  begins  with  cries  of 
despair,  suggesting  dramatic  ballads  of  the  Romantic  tradition.  Only 
at  the  very  end  does  the  poet  find  peace  in  contemplation  of  his 
love,  his  pangs,  the  world  about  him,  and  his  dreams. 

The  translation  which  follows  is  by  Louis  Biancolli.  It  is  chosen 
for  its  attempt  to  match  the  simple  and  direct  language  of  the 
original. 


I.     WENN    MEIN    SCHATZ    HOCHZEIT    MACHT 


Wenn  mein  Schatz  Hochzeit  macht, 
Frohliche  Hochzeit  macht, 
Hab'  ich  meinen  traurigen  Tag! 
Geh'  ich  in  mein  Kammerlein, 
Dunkles  Kammerlein, 
Weine,  wein'  urn  meinen  Schatz, 
Um  meinen  lieben  Schatz! 
Blumlein  blau!  Verdorre  nicht! 
Voglein  suss!  Du  singst  auf  griiner 

Haide! 
Ach,  wie  ist  die  Welt  so  schon!  Zikiith! 
Singet  nicht,  bliihet  nicht! 
Lenz  ist  ja  vorbei! 
Alles  Singen  ist  nun  aus! 
Des  Abends,  wenn  ich  schlafen  geh', 
Denk'  ich  an  mein  Leide! 


When  my  treasure  becomes  a  bride,  and 
has  a  merry  wedding,  that  day  will  be 
sad  for  me.  I'll  go  to  my  dark  little  room, 
and  weep  over  my  treasure,  over  my 
dearest   treasure. 

O  little  blue  flower,  don't  fade  away:  O 
sweet  little  bird,  singing  in  the  green 
copse,  Oh,  how  beautiful  the  world  is! 

Stop  singing!  Stop  blooming!  Spring  is 
gone.  The  time  for  singing  is  past!  At 
night  when  I  go  to  sleep,  I  think  only 
of  my  sorrow! 
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two  dashes  of  elegance,  a  soupQon  of  Gallic  wit. 


writes  Moss  Hart  about  CktrksMmck 


"Take  one  large  measure  of  the  most  solid 
craftsmanship,  add  two  dashes  of  international 
elegance  of  the  rarest  vintage,  sprinkle  with  a 
soupgon  of  Gallic  wit,  age  in  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  you  have  the  essential  personality 
of  Charles  Munch.  Funny  thing,  too,  how  it 
all  comes  through  whether  he's  playing  Haydn, 
Debussy,  or  Prokofieff.  Inspiration  with  ele- 
gance— that's  Charles  Munch." — Moss  Hart 


Have  you  heard  Charles  Munch  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103,  "Drum  Roll" 
Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1,  "Spring" 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  in  G  Minor. 

Menuhin,  violinist 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
All  on  45  rpm  and  Long  Play 

RCA   VICTOR    RECORDS 


A  magnificent  choice  of  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  performances  always  available  at 


BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY 
116  Boylston  Street 


MOSHER  MUSIC  COMPANY,  INC. 

181  Tremont  Street 
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II.     GING    HEUT    MORGEN    t)BER'S   FELD 


Ging  heut  morgen  iiber's  Feld, 

Thau  noch  auf  den  Grasern  hing. 

Sprach  zu  mir  der  lust'ge  Fink: 

"Guten  Morgen!  Ei,  Gelt?  du! 

Wird's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Zink!  Zink! 

Schon  und  flink! 

Wie  mir  doch  die  Welt  gelallt!" 

Auch  die  Glockenblum'  am  Feld 

Hat  mir  lustig,  guter  Ding', 

Mit  dem  Glockchen,  klinge,  kling, 

Ihren  Morgengruss  geschellt: 

"Wird's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Kling!  Kling! 

Schones  Ding! 

Wie  mir  doch  die  Welt  gefallt!" 

Und  da  fing  im  Sonnenschein 

Gleich  die  Welt  zu  funkeln  an; 

Alles,  Ton  und  Farbe  gewann! 

Blum'  und  Vogel,  gross  und  klein! 

Guten  Tag!  Guten  Tag! 

Ist's  nicht  eine  schone  Welt? 

Ei,  du!  Gelt? 

Nun  fangt  auch  mein  Gliick  wohl  an? 

Nein!  Nein! 

Das'  ich  mein', 

Mir  nimmer,  nimmer  bliihen  kann! 


I  went  this  morning  over  the  field;  the 
dew  still  hung  on  the  blades  of  grass; 
a  merry  finch  spoke  to  me:  "Hey,  you 
there,  good  morning  to  you.  I  say  —  you 
there,  isn't  it  a  lovely  world?  Tweet! 
Tweet!  So  bright  and  lovely!  Oh,  how 
I  like  the  world!" 

Even  the  bluebell  in  the  field  gave  me 
merry     morning    greeting;     the    kindly 
thing,  greeting  me  with  its  ding-dong- 
ding:  "Is  it  not  a  lovely  world!"  Heigho! 


And  then  in  the  sunshine  the  world  j 
began  to  sparkle;  everything  became  song 
and  color!  in  the  sunshine!  Flower  and 
bird,  large  and  small!  Good  morning, 
good  morning!  Isn't  it  a  lovely  world? 
Hey,  you— a  lovely  world! 

And  shall  I  be  happy  too,  now?  No!  No! 
Happiness,  I  feel,  can  never,  never 
bloom  for  me! 
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Sales  Dept. 


THEODORE  D.  STEINWAY 

Engineering 


HENRY  Z.  STEINWAY 

Factories  Manager 


JOHN  H.  STEINWAY 

Advertising  Manager 


FREDERICK  STEINWAY 

Factory  Apprentice 


Today,  as  always,  the  Steinway 
is  built  by  the  Steinway  family 


•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
are  actively  engaged  in  building  Stein- 
ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  perfectionist  ideals 
that   inspired   the   Founder. 

Members  of  the  Steinway  family  super- 
vise every  phase  of  the  building  of  this 
superb  instrument  .  .  .  from  selection  of 
materials  to  the  consummate  craftsman- 
ship that  invests  the  Steinway  with  its 
matchless   tone   and   durability. 


Today's  Steinways,  moreover,  are  built 
from  one  of  the  country's  largest  reserves 
of  choice  pre-war  lumber,  seasoned  to 
meet  standards  as  rigid  now  as  before 
the  war. 

The  perfectionist  tradition  of  the  Stein- 
way family  is  active  today.  It  remains 
your  assurance  that  this  instrument  will 
continue  to  honor  the  Steinway  owner 
and  representative,  and  the  host  of 
celebrated  artists  who,  the  world  over, 
have  made  Steinway  the  "Instrument  of 
the  Immortals." 


JWSte  in  e  rt  fcioni 

Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Also  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
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III.     ICH  HAB*  EIN  GLt)HEND  MESSER 


Ich  hab'  ein  gliihend  Messer, 

Ein  Messer  in  meiner  Brust, 

O  weh!  O  weh— Das  schneid't  so  tief 

In  jede  Freud'  und  jede  Lust! 

Ach,  was  ist  das  fur  ein  boser  Gast! 

Nimmer  halt  er  Ruh',  nimmer  halt  er 

Rast! 
Nicht  bei  Tag,  nicht  bei   Nacht,  wenn 

ich  schlief! 
O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  in  den  Himmel  seh', 
Seh'  ich  zwei  blaue  Augen  steh'n! 
O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  im  gelben  Felde  geh', 
Seh'  ich  von  fern  das  blonde  Haar  im 

Winde  weh'n! 
O  weh!  O  weh! 

Wenn  ich  aus  dem  Traum  auffahr' 
Und  hore  klingen  ihr  silbern'  Lachen. 
O  weh!  O  weh! 
Ich   wollt',   ich   lag'   auf   der  schwarzen 

Bahr 
Konnt  nimmer,  nimmer  die  Augen  auf- 

machen. 


I  have  a  glowing  knife,  a  glowing  knife 
in  my  breast;  Oh,  God!  it  cuts  so  deep  in 
every  joy  and  every  pleasure,  so  deep! 
It  cuts  so  painfully  and  deep! 

Oh,  what  an  evil  guest  that  is!  He  never 
is  at  peace,  he  never  takes  a  rest,  neither 
in  the  daytime  nor  at  night  when  I'm 
asleep!  Oh,  what  pain;  what  pain! 

If  I  look  up  at  the  sky,  I  see  two  blue 
eyes  fixed  there.  If  I  go  into  the 
yellow  fields,  from  afar  I  see  the  blonde 
hair  waving  in  the  wind!  Oh,  what  pain, 
what  pain!  If  I  suddenly  wake  up  from 
a  dream,  I  hear  her  silver  laughter 
sounding;  Oh,  what  pain;  what  pain! 
I  wish  I  were  lying  on  the  black  bier  and 
never,  never  open  my  eyes! 
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ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 


Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 
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IV.     DIE  ZWEI  BLAUEN  AUGEN  VON  ME1NEM  SCHATZ 


Die    zwei    blauen    Augen    von    nieinem 

Scliatz, 
Die  haben  mich  in  die  weite  Welt 

geschickt— 

Da  musst'  ich  Abschied  nehnicn 

Vom  allerliebsten  Platz! 

O  Augen   blau!    War um  habt  ihr  mich 

angeblickt? 
Nun  hab'  ich  ewig  Leid  und  Gramen! 
Ich  bin  ausgegangen  in  stiller  Nacht, 
Wohl  iiber  die  dunkle  Haide; 
Hat  mir  Niemand  Ade  gesagt. 
Mein  Gesell'  war  Lieb'  und  Leide! 
Auf  der  Strasse  steht  ein  Lindenbaum, 
Da    hab'    ich    zum   erstenmal   im   Schlaf 

geruht! 
Unter  dem  Lindenbaum, 
Der   hat   seine    Bliithen    iiber   mich   ge- 

schneit— 
Da  wusst'  ich  nicht,  wie  das  Leben  thut— 
War  alles,  alles  wieder  gut! 
Lieb'  und  Leid,  und  Welt,  und  Traum! 


My  treasure's  two  blue  eyes  sent  me 
forth  into  the  wide  world.  So  1  must 
say  goodbye  to  this  dearest  place  of  all! 
Oh,  eyes  so  blue,  why  did  you  look  at 
me?  Grief  and  sorrow  are  mine  forever! 

I  went  away  in  the  silent  night,  in  the 
silent  night  over  the  dark  heath;  no  one 
said  goodbye  to  me.  Goodbye!  Goodbye! 
Goodbye!  My  companions  were  love  and 
sorrow! 

Along  the  road  there  stood  a  lindentree. 
There  for  the  first  time  I  rested  and 
slept!  Under  the  lindentree!  It  snowed 
its  blossoms  over  me.  I  knew  nothing 
now  of  life's  ways  —  Everything,  every- 
thing was  good  again.  Love  and  sorrow 
and  world  and  dream! 
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EUNICE  ALBERTS 

Eunice  Alberts  was  born  in  Boston,  the  daughter  of  Adele  Alberts, 
a  soprano  who  sang  on  several  occasions  with  this  orchestra  (she 
died  October  10,  1934).  Miss  Alberts  studied  in  Boston  at  the  Longy 
School  and  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  and  later  en- 
rolled in  the  Opera  Department  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  where 
she  sang  during  seasons  1946-51.  She  has  sung  with  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  on  numerous  occasions.  She  is  also  known  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  England  Opera  Theatre.  Miss  Alberts  has  figured 
prominently  in  the  New  York  City  Center  Opera  and  has  been  soloist 
at  the  Lewissohn  Stadium,  the  May  Festivals  at  Ann  Arbor  and  with 
various  orchestras. 


The  Right  Place  For  Your  Valuables 

is  a  safe  deposit  box  providing  at  moderate  cost: 

Protection  from  loss  through  misplacement,  fire,  theft,  or 
other  causes. 

The  comforting  knowledge  at  all  times  that  you  know  exactly 
where  your  securities,  jewelry,  private  papers,  or  other 
important  items  are. 

Facilities:  Courteous  attendants  and  a  private  room  at  your 
service  while  at  the  vaults. 

Annual  rentals  from  $6.00  (includes  Federal  Tax) 
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^  BOSTON,  MASS. 

MAIN  OFFICE:   Corner  State  and  Congress  Streets 
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Massachusetts  Avenue  Office:  Cor.  Massachusetts  Ave.  and  Boylston  St. 


SAFE    DEPOSIT   VAULTS   AT    ALL   OFFICES 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MAHLER'S  FIRST  LOVE 


Gabriel  Engel,  in  his  "Gustav  Mahler,  Song-Symphonist,"  tells  the 
story  of  Mahler's  infatuation  with  an  actress  in  the  theatre  at  Cassel, 
and  allies  it  with  his  "Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,"  composed  at 
the  time.  How  closely  Mahler  may  have  identified  Johanne  Richter 
with  the  music  and  its  moods  would  be  as  difficult  to  determine  as  to 
what  extent  Mathilde  Wesendonck  may  have  been  the  model  for 
Wagner's  Isolde 

It  was  during  these  days  that  he  confessed  himself  really  in  love  for 
the  first  time.  Blue-eyed,  blond-haired  Johanne  Richter  was  one 
of  the  singers  at  the  theatre.  Torn  between  the  spell  she  cast  over  him 
and  an  ambition  dictating  solitude  and  celibacy  Mahler  was  at  last 
face  to  face  with  an  intense,  harrowing  experience,  the  problem  of 
the  "inevitable  one"  he  had  jestingly  predicted.  Johanne,  romantic 
and  sympathetic,  saw  how  distracted  and  worried  he  had  become  in 
the  course  of  their  few  weeks  of  close  friendship.  Perhaps  she  recalled 
the  tragic  married  life  of  Minna  and  Richard  Wagner  who  had  met 
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under  just  the  same  circumstances.  At  any  rate,  she  decided  they  must 
part.  Mahler  agreed  with  her.  Thrown  together  daily  by  their 
theatrical  duties  they  found  the  resolution  to  separate  far  easier  than 
its  accomplishment.  Their  constant  efforts  to  loosen  their  attachment 
lent  the  entire  love-episode  the  semicomical  air  of  an  endless  leave- 
taking.  Holidays  struck  them  as  best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of 
a  permanent  farewell.  They  parted  at  Christmas  of  that  year  (1884). 
New  Year's  Eve,  however,  seemed  too  significant  a  date  to  be  neg- 
lected. They  must  meet  just  once  again  and  sever  for  all  time  the 
sweet  but  troublesome  bond.  Mahler  wrote  his  confidential  friend 
about  the  meeting: 


"We  sat  yesterday  evenin 
most  complete  silence  the 
were  not  about  the  present 
streamed  down  her  cheeks 
I  was  no  longer  privileged 
adjoining  room  and  stood 
she  returned,  still  weeping 
barrier  between  us.  I  could 
at  the  outer  door  the  bells 


g  alone  at  her  home  and  awaited  in  al- 
arrival  of  the  New  Year.  Her  thoughts 
and  as  the  chimes  sounded  and  the  tears 
the  dreadful  realization  struck  me  that 
to  dry  them  for  her.  She  went  into  the 
quietly  a  while  by  the  window.  When 
softly,  indescribable  pain  had  set  up  a 
only  press  her  hand  and  go.  As  I  arrived 
were  ringing  merrily  and  from  the  tower 
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came  the  glorious  strains  of  a  chorale.  Ah,  dear  friend,  it  appeared 
as  if  the  Supreme  Stage-Director  wished  to  give  the  occasion  a  truly 
artistic  setting." 

Of  course,  they  continued  to  meet  as  long  as  Mahler  remained  at 
Cassel.  A  letter  dated  May,  1885,  takes  up  the  theme: 

"When  1  wrote  you  some  time  ago  that  our  affair  had  come  to 
an  end  it  was  only  the  trick  of  the  shrewd  theatrical  manager  who 
announces  'Last  performance!'  only  to  follow  it  next  day  with  another." 

Thinking  of  Johanne  he  pictured  himself  at  last  bound  to  leave 
her  as  one  condemned  to  exile.  Unconsciously  he  had  lived  himself 
into  that  fine  cycle  of  songs,  Lieder  eines  fahrenden  Gesellen,  for 
which  he  had  written  several  poems  under  the  inspiration  of  his  love 
for  Johanne.  In  these  poems,  four  of  which  he  then  set  and  or- 
chestrated, he  himself  is  the  one  "driven  forth  by  the  blue-eyes  of  his 
love";  and  he  departs  broken-hearted  to  find  his  only  consolation 
in  the  unchanging  beauty  and  friendliness  of  nature.  The  texts  of  the 
songs  are  couched  in  the  simple  romantic  language  of  the  old  folk- 
song. The  tunes  have  the  air  of  the  simplest  folktunes.  But  in  the 
orchestration,   prodigally  rich  and  delicate,   the  real  Mahler  is  evi- 
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dent.  The  orchestral  language  is  clearly  his  native  tongue.  In  its 
vocabulary,  the  nuances  of  which  he  has  mastered  as  perhaps  no  man 
before  him,  he  can  sigh  or  weep,  smile  or  laugh  at  will;  he  can  love 
or  hate  profoundly;  he  can  shriek  in  insane  terror  or  dream  as  sweetly 
as  a  child;  he  can  sneer  at  the  banalities  of  life  or  eulogize  the  grandeur 
of  death. 

"I  have  written  a  song-cycle,"  he  writes,  "at  present  six  songs,  all 
of  which  are  dedicated  to  her.  She  does  not  know  them.  But  they  can 
tell  her  only  what  she  already  knows.  Their  burden  is,  a  man  who  has 
found  only  sadness  in  love  goes  forth  into  the  world  a  wanderer." 

Had  not  the  demands  of  the  theatre  consumed  practically  every 
bit  of  his  leisure  time  he  would  have  now  devoted  himself  to  the 
composition  of  his  first  real  symphony.  The  experience  of  Parsifal  had 
suggested  to  him  the  outlines  of  a  great  symphonic  work;  but  these 
early  sketches  for  it  were  suddenly  supplanted  by  new,  far  clearer 
ideas  born  of  a  thrilling  emotional  adventure  that  Mahler  had  lived 
as  a  man.  Out  of  the  music  and  plot  of  the  songs  he  had  made  "for 
Johanne"  he  now  determined  to  fashion  his  first  symphony.  Accord- 
ingly, he  sketched  it  in  detail  hoping  the  near  future  would  bring 
him  the  leisure  necessary  for  its  completion. 
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THE  CASE  OF  SHOSTAK'OVITCH 
By  Harold  C.  Schonberg 

(Quoted   from    the   Musical   Courier,   March,    1952) 


Shostakovitch's  Song  of  the  Forests  has  just  been  put  on  records 
and  made  available  for  general  sale  in  America.  It  is  an  oratorio 
for  children's  chorus,  mixed  choir,  soloists  and  orchestra,  and  was 
composed  in  1949  as  a  musical  commemoration  of  the  reforestation  pro- 
gram then  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.S.R.  This  score  was  the  work 
that  restored  Shostakovitch  to  political  favor  after  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  formalism  in  the  notorious  1948  resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ...  I  hastened  to  listen  to  his  Song  of  the 
Forests,  curious  to  learn  what  the  recent  Shostakovitch  was  writing 
and  what  it  sounded  like. 

The  experience  was  shocking.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  what  has 
happened  to  Shostakovitch  and,  presumably,  the  rest  of  his  front- 
line colleagues.  Song  of  the  Forests  could  have  come  from  any  minor 
Russian  composer  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  or  earlier.  Glinka, 
say,  with  a  touch  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  a  smattering  of  Tchaikov- 
sky. The  score  is  almost  completely  diatonic.  It  is  an  "official"  score, 
full  of  fragments  of  Russian  folk  song  intended  to  have  a  wide  melodic 
appeal.  It  tries  hard  to  please  the  most  conservative  of  tastes,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  completely  depersonalized  and  vitiated.  The  score  is  worse 
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than  innocuous;  it  is,  considering  what  Shostakovitch  could  have  been, 
actually  sickening. 

But  that's  apparently  what  Soviet  ideology  wants  and  what 
Shostakovitch  is  forced  to  give.  One  of  these  days  he  may  come  out 
with  an  article  disclaiming  all  of  his  other  works.  Does  that  sound  far- 
fetched? Miaskovsky  did  that  very  thing.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  his 
invaluable  Music  Since  1900,  gleefully  traced  Miaskovsky's  own  com- 
ments on  his  early  symphonies.  Of  the  Sixth,  Miaskovsky  wrote: 
"Despite  my  instinctively  correct  ideological  orientation,  the  absence 
of  a  theoretically  fortified  and  rational  world-outlook  created  in  me 
sort  of  an  intelligentsia-like  neurotic  and  sacrificial  conception  of  the 
Revolution;  it  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  embryo  of  my  Sixth 
Symphony."  He  apologizes  for  the  Twelfth,  which  he  says  was  in- 
spired by  the  first  call  to  collectivization  of  peasant  agriculture,  be- 
cause it  turned  out  "schematic"  (a  terrible  sin  in  Soviet  ideology). 
He  completely  disowns  No.  13,  a  "very  pessimistic  work  which  I,  in 
my  creative  blindness,  regarded  as  an  emotional  experience."  He  is 
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hesitant  about  No.  14  —  "although  I  cannot  boast  ol  ireshness  or 
originality  of  its  musical  idiom,  I  think  that  it  possesses  a  vital  spark." 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  No.  15  contains  the  ingredients 
of  "the  musical  language  of  socialist  realism."  I  don't  think  that  there 
is  a  more  damning  indictment  of  the  pressure  of  Soviet  authority 
than  in  these  frightened,  desperate  remarks  of  Miaskovsky. 

Soviet  musical  ideology  had  been  formulated  in  the  ]Q2o's,  when  the 
Russian  Association  of  Proletarian  Musicians  published  several  mani- 
festos concerning  the  duty  of  the  composer  to  "reflect  the  rich,  full- 
blooded  psychology  of  the  proletariat,  as  historically  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  dialectically  the  most  sensitive  and  understanding  class." 
(There  is  not  a  bit  o^:  historical  truth  in  the  statement.)  In  1948 
the  Central  Committee  raised  the  roof  over  the  unregenerate  ways  of 
its  composers.  Ostensibly  the  article  that  inspired  the  series  of  official 
rebukes  was  a  scathing  review  of  Muradeli's  "fatal  formalistic"  opera, 
Great  Friendship.  But  Shostakovitch,  Prokofieff,  Shebalin,  Popov  and 
Miaskovsky  were  bracketed  with  Muradeli  as  anti-democratic  com- 
posers who  wrote  music  that  was  the  "negation  of  basic  principles  of 
classical  music  .  .  .  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
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modernistic  bourgeois  music  of  Europe  and  America."  Shostakovitch 
&  Co.,  it  appeared,  had  "torn  themselves  away  from  the  ideals  and 
artistic  tastes  of  the  Soviet  people."  Even  worse,  said  the  Committee, 
the  pernicious  influence  extended  to  the  Moscow  Conservatory  (headed 
by  Comrade  Shebalin,  it  was  carefully  pointed  out),  "where  the  for- 
malistic  tendency  is  predominant."  All  of  this  meant,  raged  the  Com- 
mittee, that  a  section  of  Soviet  composers  had  not  yet  broken  away 
from  the  bourgeois  ideology  as  exemplified  in  the  decadent  European 
and  American  music. 

The  Soviet  musicians  in  Moscow  hastily  met  in  penitence.  Their 
abject  letters  to  the  Central  Committee  are  a  matter  of  sad  record. 
The  poor  devils  sounded  scared  stiff.  Muradeli  sweat  bullets  trying 
to  explain  the  failure  of  his  opera  and  his  personal  failure  "to  work 
on  the  improvement  of  my  ideological  political  education,"  not  to 
mention  his  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  "voice  of  the  people." 
How  could  it  have  happened  that  he  had  failed  to  introduce  even 
one  teeny-weeny  folk  song  into  his  opera?  he  plaintively  asked. 
Shostakovitch  expressed  deep  thanks  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
chastising  him  and  promised  to  be  a  good  boy  in  the  future.  Khatcha- 
turian  admitted  his  formalistic  errors,  explaining  them  partly  on  the 
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grounds  that  he  had  been  preoccupied  with  developing  his  musical 
technique.  (This  is  the  strangest  reason  ever  advanced  by  a  composer.) 
Prokofieff  was  the  only  composer  who  did  not  rend  his  hair  and  lick 
the  ground.  He  apologized,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  but  under- 
neath the  apology  one  senses  a  strong  undercurrent  of  resentment. 
Prokofieff,  after  all,  happens  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living  composers, 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  musical  technicians;  and  one  can  imagine 
his  feelings  on  being  told  by  some  thick-headed  commissar  in  charge 
of  ideology  that  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing. 


All  this  is  ancient  history,  but  it  deserves  re-telling.  Shostakovitch's 
feeble  Song  of  the  Forests  is  the  logical  continuation  of  the  1948 
declarations.  Of  course,  Shostakovitch's  case  is  not  unique.  Soviet 
sculptors,  painters,  poets,  novelists,  dramatists  —  all  are  in  the  same 
boat.  Soviet  Russia  has  by  now  eliminated  itself  as  a  positive  force  on 
the  contemporary  esthetic  scene.  To  a  second-rate  talent,  the  Soviet 
strictures  make  no  difference.  Mediocrity,  indeed,  would  (and  does) 
thrive  on  such  conditions.  A  first-rate  talent  —  a  Shostakovitch  or  a 
Prokofieff  —  who  has  strong  esthetic  beliefs  about  the  music  he  writes 
must  find  those  conditions  intolerable. 

For  what  it  amounts  to  is  complete  musical  decadence,  the  very 
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decadence  of  which  the  Central  Committee  accuses  Western  Europe 
and  America.  Decadence  in  any  art  (and  perhaps  decadence  in  gen- 
eral) can  be  described  as  an  increase  in  technique  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  addition  of  emotional  validity.  There  is  decadence 
enough  in  Western  Europe  and  America,  God  knows!  But  at  least 
our  best  composers  avoid  it,  and  our  best  young  composers  are  con- 
stantly experimenting  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  honest  and  personal 
outlet  for  their  ideas:  their  ideas,  not  the  State's.  As  to  what  the  state 
of  criticism  must  be  in  Russia,  it  boggles  description. 

Poor  Khatchaturian  made  apologies  for  concentrating  on  his  musical 
technique.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  composers  seem  to  be  unan- 
imously well  trained,  with  all  the  technique  in  the  world.  They  are, 
indeed,  constantly  developing  their  techniques,  and  are  using  it  more 
and  more  to  say  less  and  less.  When  the  end  comes  it  will  be  (to  use 
T.  S.  Eliot's  well-worn  line)  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 
By  Dmitri  Shostakovi tch 

Horn  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovich  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941, 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  November  12,  1943,  November  24,  1944 
(Leonard  Bernstein  conducting)  ,  and  March  5,  1948. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire,  tam-tam, 
xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,   developed  and  scored  for  the 
most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic 
and  long-breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic, 


WATERTOWN— 24  Mt.  Auburn  St. 
NEWTONVILLE  —  279  Walnut  St. 
WELLESLEY  —  448  Washington  St. 
SOMERVILLE— 401  Highland  Ave. 
MEDFORD  —  75  Riverside  Ave. 
CHESTNUT  HILL   —  1  Boylston  St. 


D.   W.   DUNN   CO. 


oUNB 


Est.   1896 


BOSTON 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL    THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH    ROCK    CENTER    OF    MUSIC   AND    DRAMA,   INC 

By   Appointment   CO  6-6070 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

Seventy-Second  Season,  1952-1953 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Six  Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 

at  3  o'clock 


NOVEMBER  2 
NOVEMBER  30 


JANUARY  4 
JANUARY  25 


FEBRUARY  22 
MARCH  22 


(L^) 


ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 

Violin 


Soloists 

Pianist 
to  be  announced 

Guest  Conductor 

PIERRE  MONTEUX 


JEAN  BEDETTI 

Cello 


Series  Tickets  available  at  $7.20,  $10.80,  $14.40,  $18.00 
Subscription  Office  •  CO  6-1492 


BALDWIN    PIANO 
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but  never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in 
the  pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and 
slow  movements,  where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built 
up.  The  first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they 
unfold  by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  con- 
tinual metronomic  indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  antiph- 
onally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  cumulative  growth.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
horns  and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over 
a  characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
handler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 


ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE  Announces 


SYMPHONY  HALL  SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  9  AT  3 

VLADIMIR 

HOROWITZ 

Electrifying,  Piano  Virtuoso 

TICKETS:  $4.80,  $4.20,  $3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20    (tax  incl.) 
Tickets  now  at  box  office 

(Steinway  Piano) 
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and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  constant  increase  in  tempo  as  the  conclusion  is 
approached. 
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Civic  Symphony  Orchestra  of  Boston 
Scholarship  Fund  Benefit  Concert 

MAXIM    KAROLIK,    Tenor 

Assisted  by  Frances  Leahy,  Soprano 
Jules  Wolffers  at  the  Piano 

Mr.  Karolik  discontinued  his  public  singing  while  making  the  two  M.  and  M.  Karolik 
Collections  now  in  the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
This  is  his  first  public  appearance  in  eleven  years. 

Program   includes   songs    in   Russian   by    Tchaikovsky,    Borodin,   Moussorgsky 

Scenes   from    Verdi    Operas 

JORDAN  HALL 

WEDNESDAY    EVENING,    NOVEMBER    5,    AT    8:30 
Tickets:  $5.00,  $2.50,  $1.25 
Mrs.    L.    H.    Klebenov,    386    Commonwealth   Avenue,    Chestnut   Hill 

or 
Jordan  Hall  Box  Office 
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FINE  WINES  &  LIQUORS 
RARE  IMPORTED  VINTAGES 

•   CHARGE   ACCOUNTS    INVITED 
70  SUMMER  ST.     •      BOSTON      •      HUbbard   2-7272      ) 
1024  BEACON  ST.  •  BROOKLINE 
SOUTH    STATION   CONCOURSE 


DELIVERY   SERVICE 


ASpinwall  7-7020 
Opp.   Track    17 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  hOHlB 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may   be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's/ 
world   music   tradition ! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


ffifth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  31,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  1,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor,  Op.  3,  No.   1 1 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major    ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Haieff Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Allegro 
III.     Andante;  Allegro 

{First  concert  performance) 

Ravel    Bolero 


SOLOIST 

LEO  SMIT 


The  program  will  end  about  4:05  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  P  infield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci        x 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

[acob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays  Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 

violinist 


Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 

Children   and   adults   will   be   accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,   viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LEONID  MILK 

piano 

GRETA  BARROT-MILK 

voice 

now    at    97    HEMENWAY    STREET,    BOSTON 

CO  6-2593 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone    BE  aeon    2-3985 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalby  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ( "London" ) 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 


Bach  Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  1, 
in  F;  Brandenburg  Concerto  No. 
6,  in  B-Flat;  Suite  No.  1,  in  C; 
Suite   No.   4,   in   D 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E- 
Flat,  "Eroica" ;  Symphony  No.  5, 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No. 
9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral" 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox- 
ford" ;  Symphony  No.  94,  in  G, 
"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony 

Khatchaturian  Concerto  for  Piano 
and  Orchestra,  William  Kapell, 
pianist 


Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4, 
ian" 


Ttal- 


Mozart  Eine  kleine  Nachtmusik; 
Serenade  No.  10,  in  B-Flat,  K. 
361;  Symphony  No.  36,  in  C,  K. 
425,  "Linz";  Symphony  No.  39,  in 
E-flat,   K.   543 

Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 
Op.  63,  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 
Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B 
Minor,  "Unfinished" 

Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 
36;  Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 
Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary   industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national    picture  —  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require   more   time  and   specialized  knowledge   than  most   people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 


of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

(A  talk  by  Jean  M.  Demos  of  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  during  the  broadcast  of 
the  symphony  concert  of  October  17  on 
station    WGBH.) 

Titles  of  speeches  may  be  deceiving 
by  their  very  simplicity:  Women  in 
Music.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
means  —  and  yet  as  I  thought  of  it, 
I  was  less  sure.  When  may  women  be 
said  to  be  in  music?  Is  a  woman  in 
music  when  she  sings  a  lullaby  to  her 
baby,  or  makes  a  tune  to  accompany 
her  spinning  wheel,  or  "keens"  a  dirge 
for  a  lover  lost  at  sea?  On  those  occa- 
sions the  title  should  be  reversed  —  the 
music  is  in  the  woman.  —  Or  do  I  mean 
by  my  title  to  recall  the  contributions 
which  various  groups  of  women  have 
made  to  the  history  of  the  art:  —  the 
Roman  women  whom  Lucian  praised 
for  their  singing,  and  their  playing  on 
the  cithara ;  the  Italian  religious  in  their 
convents  whose  beautiful  singing  drew 
the  public  of  Venice  and  Bologna  to 
their  evening  services ;  the  ladies  of  the 
Renaissance  whose  brilliant  salons  gave 
encouragement  to  countless  musicians  in 
that  great  age? 

Or  perhaps  I  should  recall  the  in- 
dividual women  who  have  inspired  great 
composers  and  who  are  eternally  in  the 
music  that  these  men  created :  —  Cosima 
Wagner,  Clara  Schumann,  the  Baroness 
von  Meek  —  "beloved  friend"  of 
Tchaikovsky's   memorable   letters. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  title  refers 
to  women  as  professional  musicians:  — 
to  a  composer  like  our  own  Mabel 
Daniels,  a  great  teacher  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  a  performer  like  Dame  Myra 
Hess,  defying  the  horrors  of  war  in  her 
noon  concerts  so  as  to  carry  the  solace 
of  beautiful  music  to  her  fellow- 
Londoners. 

I  suspect  that  women  in  music  means 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


touch  of  heaven 

in  this  sky  blue-pink 

pastel   plaid  —  of  gloriously 
warm  zephyr  wool  —  accented 
at  cuffs,  down  the  front,  and 
on  the  belt  with  shimmering 
pastel  satin. 
Sizes  10  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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all  of  these  things  —  and  perhaps  more. 
Woman's  professional  eminence  in  music 
is  comparatively  recent  —  it  had  to  wait 
—  as  did  her  place  in  art,  in  medicine, 
in  law  —  on  her  recognition  as  a  whole 
person.  But  once  the  field  was  open  to 
her,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  per- 
formance, she  has  excelled.  Of  this  our 
two  gifted  soloists  today  are  proof.  And 
their  excellence  no  longer  astonishes  us. 
We  have  gone  far  beyond  the  point 
where  one  could  appropriately  quote 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  remark  that  "a 
woman  preaching  is  like  a  dog  stand- 
ing on  its  hind  legs ;  it  is  not  done  well, 
but  you  are  surprised  that  it  is  done  at 
all." 

If  our  history  as  professional  musi- 
cians is  still  a  short  one,  it  is  lengthen- 
ing by  the  moment.  Musical  history  was 
made  in  Boston  this  year  when  Miss 
Anthony  succeeded  to  the  first  flute 
desk  of  the  Symphony.  The  recognition 
women  now  receive  is  accorded  us,  not 
out  of  chivalry  toward  us  as  women,  but 


out  of  respect  toward  us  as  artists.  In 
a  profession,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
is  the  only  recognition  worth  having. 
Nor  shall  we  sacrifice,  I'm  sure,  our 
age-old  function  as  patrons  and  inspirers 
of  music. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that 
women  have  always  been  in  music.  It 
has  become  a  habit  of  my  mind  to 
seek  confirmation  of  such  basic  beliefs 
in  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece.  More 
often  than  not,  I  find  such  confirmation. 
This  time  I  was  at  first  dismayed. 
Where,  in  those  bright  pages,  was  there 
any  reference  to  women  and  music? 
Orpheus  was  a  male  —  so  was  Pan  — 
so  was  Apollo.  But  then  I  remembered: 
the  Muses  were  feminine  —  the  muses 
out  of  whom  the  very  word  music  came. 
And  so  the  story  of  women  in  music 
is  seen  to  be  a  very  long  one:  —  from 
the  three  original  muses  on  the  Pierian 
plain  to  the  achievements  of  Miss  An- 
thony and  Mile.  Gousseau  in  Symphony 
Hall  today. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


Fashion  news  in  coats  ...  never 
more  apparent,  or  more  important,  in  this 
season's  exciting  change  of  direction  to 
the  slimmer  silhouette.  The  noticeably 
straighter  line  .  .  .  the  deep,  deep  richness 
of  fabric  .  .  .  the  wonderfully  vibrant,  alive 
colors  make  these  coats  new  in  every  way. 
You'll  feel  well  ahead  of  the  field  .  .  .  you'll 
feel  tall  and  slim  and  straight  .  .  .  you'll 
know  that  you're  wearing  a  coat  that  will 
be  a  prophecy  for  seasons  to  come. 
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Shoppers'  World,  recently  opened  in  Framingham 
on  Routes  9  and  30. 

New  England  country  general  store  of  the  '80s. 


"Keeping  store''  comes  of  age  in  New  England 


Once  the  neighborhood  housewife 
hitched  her  buckboard  near  the 
country  general  store.  Today  she 
drives  her  car  to  nearby  Framing- 
ham  for  "one-stop"  shopping  in  the 
world's  largest  integrated  shopping 
center.  Forty-four  business  firms  offer 
all  manner  of  goods  and  services  for 
her  choosing,  with  complete  parking 
space.  This  new  shopping  conven- 
ience is  just  one  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Bos- 
ton scene. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  affect  our 
personal  lives  today,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  which  affect 
the  problems  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  the  family  which  will  survive  him. 
To  meet  these  problems,  an  up-to- 
date  will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no 
will,  or  if  it  has  not  been  recently 
reviewed,  you  should  see  your  lawyer 
at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 


tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills 
and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


ffifth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  31,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  November  1,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Vivaldi Concerto  in  D  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  1 1 

I.     Maestoso 
II.     Largo 
III.     Allegro 

Mendelssohn Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major   ("Italian"),  Op.  90 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  con  mo  to 

III.  Con  moto  moderato 

IV.  Saltarello:  Presto 

INTERMISSION 

Haieff Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Moderato 
II.    Allegro 
III.     Andante;  Allegro 

(First  concert  performance) 
Ravel    Bolero 


SOLOIST 

LEO  SMIT 


The   Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

The  program  will  end  about  4:05  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


zjteaiwb    Weddimi    (omvdL 


FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MINOR,  Op.  3,  No.  11 
By  Antonio  Vivaldi 

Born  about  1680  in  Venice;  died  there  in  1743 
Transcribed  for  Orchestra  with  Organ  by  Alexander  Siloti* 


This  is  the  eleventh  of  the  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  published  by  Vivaldi  as 
Opus  3,  under  the  title  L'Estro  armonico  (Harmonic  Fervor)  .  They  appeared 
in  Amsterdam  about  1714  or  1716,  under  the  publication  of  Roger  et  le  Cene, 
dedicated  to  Ferdinand  III  of  Tuscany.  Vivaldi  wrote  these  concertos  for  four 
violins,  2  violas,  'cello  and  organ  bass.  The  Concerto  in  D  minor,  No.  11,  has 
been  edited  also  by  Sam  Franko  and  by  Dezso  d'Antalffy.f  The  edition  of  Alexander 
Siloti  is  based  directly  upon  Vivaldi's  original  manuscript.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes, 
2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra-bassoon,  organ  and  strings. 

The  concerto  in  this  arrangement  was  the  opening  number  on  Serge  Kousse 
vitzky's  first  program  in  America  —  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  of  October 
10-11,  1924.  The  most  recent  complete  performance  in  this  series  was  on  October 
8-9,    1948. 


*  Alexander  Siloti,  pianist  and  conductor,  was  born  in  Kharkov,  Russia,  October  10,  1863. 
A  pupil  of  Nikolas  Rubinstein  and  Tchaikovsky  (at  the  Moscow  Conservatory),  and  of  Liszt, 
a  friend  and  contemporary  in  his  youth  of  such  musicians  as  Rachmaninoff  and  Scriabin, 
he  held  the  experience  and  memory  of  Russia's  musical  past.  Alexander  Siloti  appeared  as 
piano  soloist  at  these  concerts  February  4,  1898,  and  April  7,  1922.  He  died  December  8,  1945. 
tD'Antalffy's  transcription  is  for  full  orchestra,  is  based  on  Bach's  arrangement,  and  exer- 
cises considerable  freedom,  putting  the  fugue  at  the  end.  This  version  was  performed  by  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  February  29,   1940,  John  Barbirolli  conducting. 
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'T'his  concerto  bears  its  story  of  neglect,  confusion  and  restitution. 
■*•  The  music  of  Vivaldi  has  been  so  little  known  and  regarded  that 
when  it  was  unearthed  a  century  after  his  death  in  the  State  Library  at 
Berlin  in  a  copy  made  by  Bach,  many  more  years  were  destined  to  pass 
before  it  was  recognized  as  the  music  of  Vivaldi. 

The  history  of  the  concerto  is  this:  Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  probably 
in  the  last  years  of  his  Weimar  period,  evidently  copied  this  concerto, 
according  to  a  way  he  had  of  copying  string  concertos  of  the  Italian 
master,  adapting  them  for  his  own  uses  on  the  harpsichord  or  organ. 
Bach  arranged  this  concerto  for  organ  with  two  manuals  and  pedal. 
In  about  the  year  1840,  two  copies  in  Bach's  hand  came  to  the  light  of 
day  in  the  Prussian  Staatsbibliothek,  and  the  concerto  was  circulated 
once  more  in  the  world,  but  this  time  in  Bach's  organ  arrangement. 
It  was  presented  by  F.  K.  Griepenkerl  in  the  Peters  Edition  at  Leipzig, 
not  as  Vivaldi's  music,  not  even  as  music  of  Sebastian  Bach,  but  as  the 
work  of  his  son  Wilhelm  Friedemann  Bach.  The  error  is  explained  by 
the  examination  of  the  manuscript:  The  cover  is  missing,  and  at  the 
top  of  the  first  page  of  the  score,  which  is  in  the  neat  and  unmistakable 
script  of  Sebastian  Bach,  there  stands  in  the  scrawled  writing  of  Bach's 

eldest  son:  "Di  W.  F.  Bach,"  and  underneath  this:  "Manu  mei  Patris 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it    .fo- 
under your  powder — just  a  little — to    %': 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
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24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Have  You 


.•.reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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descriptum"  Herr  Gricpenkerl  took  the  line  "  Copied  by  the  hand  of 
my  father"  on  its  face  value  and  supposed  the  concerto  to  be  the 
original  work  of  Friedemann  Bach,  not  questioning  why  the  elder  Bach 
should  trouble  to  copy  his  son's  music,  and  supporting  his  assumption 
by  pointing  out  that  the  music  is  plainly  in  the  style  of  Wilhelm  Friede- 
mann and  just  as  plainly  not  in  the  style  of  his  father. 

The  supposed  original  organ  concerto  of  Friedemann  Bach  had  a 
long  and  wide  vogue  and  further  appeared  in  an  arrangement  for 
piano  by  August  Stradal.  It  was  not  until  1911  that  Vivaldi's  author- 
ship was  established.  Max  Schneider  made  the  correction  in  the  Bach 
Jahrbuch  of  that  year.* 

The  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  based  on  broad  arpeggios 
and  runs  by  the  strings  against  sonorous  chords.  There  follows  a  fugue, 
in  which  Siloti  doubles  strings  and  wood  winds  in  the  various  voices, 
bringing  in  the  organ  for  the  full  chords  of  the  climax.  The  second 
movement  is  an  even-flowing  Largo  in  6-8  rhythm,  subdued  and  con- 
templative, and  so  in  contrast  with  the  surrounding  movements.  The 
editor  scores  the  Largo  for  strings  only.  The  final  Allegro  again  de- 
velops fast,  supple  figurations,  mostly  by  the  violins,  roundly  supported 
by  successions  of  chords. 


*  "The  so-called   Original  Concerto   in  D   minor  of   Wilhelm   Friedemann   Bach." 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


Is  your 


out  of  sight 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland-Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple   Chunks,    13^    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2^   tin  .41,  3  for    .  .  .       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an  excellent  flavor.   From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny  Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  x/\    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp  and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  A  MAJOR,  NO.  4,  "ITALIAN,"  Op.  90 
By  Felix  Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 

Born  at   Hamburg,  February  3,   1809;   died  at  Leipzig,  November  4,   1847 


Completed  in  1833,  Mendelssohn's  Fourth  Symphony  was  first  performed  by  the 
Philharmonic  Society  in  London  on  May  13,  1833.  The  composer  made  a  revision 
which  was  completed  in  1837,  but  not  performed  on  the  European  Continent 
until  two  years  after  his  death  —  November  1,  1849  —  when  Julius  Rietz  conducted 
it  at  the  Gewandhaus  concerts  in  Leipzig. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  October  11-12,  1946. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2   trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  would  be  hard  to  come  across  the  opinion  that  the  "Italian" 
Symphony  is  in  any  way  a  national  document,  or  a  piece  of  descrip- 
tive music.  There  are  those  who  have  discerned  Naples  in  the  slow 
movement,  and  others  who,  not  unreasonably,  have  looked  in  vain 
to  justify  such  a  reading.  Those  who  are  bound  to  find  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  Italy  in  the  Symphony  can  at  least  point  to  the  Saltarello  finale. 
If  a  saltarello  rhythm  can  make  an  Italian  symphony,  they  are  right. 
It  is  true  that  this  rhythm  impressed  itself  on  Mendelssohn  at 
glamorous  moments.  On  a  certain  occasion  in  the  midst  of  his  winter 
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PASTffl 

WINES 

Served  by  hosts  accomplished 
in  the  art  of  hospitality 

A  wide  assortment  of  the 
choicest  American  wines  is 
offered  for  your  selection 

PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


David  F.  Edwards 

President  Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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at  Rome  (1830-1831),  Louisa  Vernet,  daughter  of  his  host,  Horace 
Vernet,  delighted  him  by  doing  the  saltarello  steps  with  her  father, 
and  by  acquitting  herself  more  than  creditably  upon  the  tambourine. 
At  Amalfi,  when  the  nights  had  grown  warm  and  the  moon  intoxicat- 
ing, there  was  general  dancing  before  the  inn  at  Santa  Lucia,  in 
which  the  young  Mendelssohn  and  his  bosom  friend  of  the  moment, 
Theodor  Hildebrandt,  took  part.  Elise  Polko,  writing  her  romantic 
reminiscences  of  Mendelssohn,  had  from  Hildebrandt  intimations  of 
a  direct  connection  between  Amalfi  and  the  "Italian"  Symphony. 
"In  the  midst  of  the  dancing,"  writes  Miss  Polko,  in  what  might  be 
taken  as  a  bit  of  not  unplausible  biographical  reconstruction,  "Men- 
delssohn called  out  to  his  friend,  'Oh!  that  melodyl  mark  it  well, 
you  shall  find  it  again,  in  some  shape  or  other,  in  a  work  of  mine; 
that  I  am  resolved  upon.'  And  Hildebrandt  did  find  it  again  in  a 
movement  of  the  Fourth  Symphony.  'Now  listen,  that  is  a  fragment 
of  Italy.  Don't  you  see  the  moon  shining  and  the  pretty  girls  danc- 
ing?' said  Mendelssohn,  when  subsequently  playing  portions  of  this 
great  work  to  his  former  travelling  companion." 

The  twenty-one-year-old  Mendelssohn,  out  for  a  holiday,  was  to  all 
appearances  far  more  interested  in  directly  absorbing  the  pageant  of 
color  and  sound  which  Rome,  Naples,  Amalfi,  Sorrento,  Capri  offered 
him,  in  recording  these  important  matters  in  his  discursive  letters  to 
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Made  for  Felix  by 
Adele  Schopenhauer, 
this  might  as  well  be 
Fanny  Mendelssohn 
riding  her  hobby 


Fame  Comes  Late  to  Felix's  Sister 

ii\"\  7"0MEN  musicians,  I  see,  have 
W  broken  into  the  news  columns  sev- 
eral times  lately,"  Delver  Forfax  remarked. 
"I'd  like  to  focus  a  little  attention  on  one 
case.  Critics  at  a  recital  by  the  soprano 
Rhodora  (Mrs.  Warren  Storey)  Smith 
warmed  to  the  discovery  that  two  sets  of 
songs  never  heard  by  them  before  were 
touched  with  genius.  And  the  composer  was  a 
woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn's favorite  sister,  Fanny,  wife  of  Wilhelm 
Hensel,  the  painter. 

"Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  understand  —  but 
perhaps  natural  to  some  people  still  —  that 
nothing  very  great  was  expected  if  Fanny  chose  to  compose.  Songs  of 
distinction  had  always  been  composed  by  men. 

"Yet  the  critics  at  the  recent  concert  rated  her  songs  high  above 
most  of  those  by  her  famous  brother,  Felix. 

"  'But  of  course,'  one  is  tempted  to  surmise,  'Felix  must  have  given 
her  valuable  technical  aid  and  inspiration.' 

"Here  is  what  he  actually  did.  When  his  mother  asked  him  to  per- 
suade Fanny  to  publish  her  songs,  he  wrote: 

.  . "  'From  my  knowledge  of  Fanny  I  should  say  she  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  vocation  for  authorship.  She  is  too  much  of  a  woman 
for  this.  She  manages  her  home  and  neither  thinks  of  the  public,  nor 
the  musical  world,  nor  even  of  music  at  all,  until  her  first  duties  are 
fulfilled.  Publishing  would  only  disturb  her  from  carrying  them  on,  and 
I  cant  say  that  I  would  approve  of  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  persuade 
her  to  take  this  step.' 

"But  someone  did  persuade  her  —  maybe  her  proud  artist  husband. 
And  music-lovers  now  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact.  Although  she  published 
three  sets  of  songs,  they  dropped  from  active  musical  life  —  the  com- 
poser having  been  a  woman. 

"Now,  more  than  a  century  later,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  is  hailed  as 
a  discovery,  a  little  master." 
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his  family  and  his  numerous  pen  or  pencil  sketches,  than  in  the 
elusive  process  of  transforming  them  into  matter  for  a  classical  sym- 
phony. The  wonder  is  that  he  had  time  for  music  at  all.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  "tourist";  spending  Holy  Week  at  Rome,  he  attended  all 
the  services  and  remarked  the  chants,  note  for  note,  good  and  bad.  He 
described  his  experiences  in  elaborate  detail  in  "diary"  letters  which, 
together  with  his  journal  of  subsequent  travel  in  Switzerland,  fill  a 
volume.  "I  work  hard,"  he  wrote  in  one  of  his  letters  from  Rome, 
"and  lead  a  pleasant,  happy  life;  my  mirror  is  stuck  full  of  Italian, 
German,  and  English  visiting  cards,  and  I  spend  every  evening  with 
one  of  my  acquaintances."  His  host  on  such  evenings  would  be  sure 
to  ask  him  to  exhibit  his  extraordinary  improvisatory  powers  on  the 
piano  —  and  he  always  graciously  complied.  Even  in  this  busy  round, 
his  intentions  to  compose  were  of  the  best,  and  if  the  landscape  in 
which  the  intense  sky,  the  sea  "like  a  meadow  of  pure  ether  as  you 
gaze  at  it,"  the  gay  peasant  types,  the  blossoms  of  the  acacias  and 
citrons  tempted  him  to  remain  out  of  doors,  a  spell  of  rainy  weather 
would  find  him  at  his  work,  striving  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  The 
imagination  of  the  young  Mendelssohn  was  brimming  with  musical 
plans  in  this  winter.  He  wrote  to  Fanny  of  "two  symphonies  which 
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have  been  haunting  my  brain,"  also  a  piano  concerto,  the  "Hebrides" 
Overture,  which,  begun  in  Scotland,  was  having  its  last  touches,  his 
setting  of  Goethe's  "Walpurgisnacht"  which  was  claiming  at  that  time 
his  more  direct  attention. 

He  wrote  to  Fanny  from  Rome  on  February  22,  1831:  "I  have  once 
more  begun  to  compose  with  fresh  vigor,  and  the  Italian  Symphony 
makes  rapid  progress;  it  will  be  the  most  sportive  piece  I  have  yet 
composed,  especially  the  last  movement.  I  have  not  yet  decided  on  the 
adagio,  and  think  I  shall  reserve  it  for  Naples."  The  "Reformation" 
Symphony  was  in  an  unfinished  state  at  this  time;  also  the  A  minor  — 
the  "Scotch"  Symphony,  which  had  its  inception  at  Holyrood  Palace, 
Edinburgh,  in  1829.  But  this  he  set  aside,  writing  as  the  sunshine 
poured  in  his  window:  "Who  can  wonder  that  I  find  it  impossible 
to  return  to  my  misty  Scotch  mood?" 

It  thus  appears  that  when  Mendelssohn  was  scarcely  of  age,  all  of 
his  symphonies  had  taken  definite  shape  in  his  head.  The  "Italian" 
was  numbered  "four"  because,  never  quite  satisfied,  he  held  the  manu- 
script with  the  constant  intention  of  revision,  so  that  it  was  published 
after  his  death.  The  official  "First"  was  the  symphony  in  C  minor.  It 
was  written  in  1824,  and  the  fifteen-year-old  Mendelssohn  had  at  that 
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time  carefully  recorded  and  dated  twelve  complete  symphonies  in  his 
voluminous  notebooks  —  efforts  which  the  adult  Mendelssohn  did  not 
see  fit  to  acknowledge.  The  three  symphonies  which  subsequently  occu- 
pied him  were  a  matter  for  long  delay  and  careful  repolishing  for 
years  to  come.  Mendelssohn  was  loath  to  commit  his  manuscripts  to 
the  finality  of  publication.  The  "Italian"  Symphony  was  finished,  and 
performed  in  London  in  1833,  while  the  completion  of  the  "Scotch" 
Symphony,  more  ambitious  in  design,  still  eluded  him.  It  was  not 
until  1842  that  Mendelssohn  was  ready  to  perform  this  work,  at  a 
Gewandhaus  concert  in  Leipzig  —  and  then  from  the  manuscript.  With 
the  "Reformation"  Symphony,  performed  at  the  Singakademie,  Berlin, 
in  1832,  he  was  never  satisfied,  and  he  never  allowed  it  to  be  pub- 
lished, 

As  for  the  "Italian"  Symphony,  it  was  far  from  finished  during 
Mendelssohn's  Italian  winter  (1831).  And  to  his  sister's  inquiry  about 
the  progress  of  the  work,  he  wrote  from  Paris  in  January,  1832,  that 
it  was  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  "Walpurgisnacht"  music,  which 
then  took  a  prolonged  share  of  his  time  and  pains.  The  score  of  the 
Symphony  was  completed  in  Berlin,  March,  1833,  and  brought  out  in 
London  in  the  following  May. 
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But  Mendelssohn,  always  the  rigorous  self-critic,  felt  the  need  for 
recasting  this  symphony,  even  as  he  ceaselessly  looked  for  points  of 
improvement  in  the  two  oratorios,  or  the  "Walpurgisnacht."  His 
letters  reveal  that  he  was  in  travail  over  the  first  movement  which, 
he  conjectured,  might  turn  out  to  be  something  quite  different.  The 
revision  was  completed  in  1837,  ^ut  not  performed  on  the  European 
continent  until  two  years  after  his  death.  He  wrote  to  his  friends 
Ignaz  and  Charlotte  Moscheles,  the  "amiable  couple  in  Chester  Place," 
from  Diisseldorf,  June  26,  1834:  "The  other  day,  Dr.  Frank,  whom 
you  know,  came  to  Diisseldorf,  and  I  wished  to  show  him  something 
of  my  A  major  Symphony.  Not  having  it  here,  I  began  writing  out 
the  Andante  again,  and  in  so  doing  I  came  across  so  many  errata 
that  I  got  interested  and  wrote  out  the  Minuet  and  Finale  too,  but 
with  many  necessary  alterations;  and  whenever  such  occurred  I 
thought  of  you,  and  of  how  you  never  said  a  word  of  blame,  although 
you  must  have  seen  it  all  much  better  and  plainer  than  I  do  now. 
The  first  movement  I  have  not  written  down,  because  if  once  I  begin 
with  that,  I  am  afraid  I  shall  have  to  alter  the  entire  subject,  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  bar  —  and  that  means  pretty  nearly  the  whole 
first  part  — and  I  have  no  time  for  that  just  now.  The  dominant  in 
the  fourth  bar  strikes  me  as  quite  disagreeable;  I  think  it  should  be 
the  seventh  (A-G)." 
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of  Charles  Munch.  Funny  thing,  too,  how  it 
all  comes  through  whether  he's  playing  Haydn, 
Debussy,  or  Prokofieff.  Inspiration  with  ele- 
gance— that's  Charles  Munch." — Moss  Hart 
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It  was  probably  the  Finale,  with  which  Mendelssohn  was  never 
quite  satisfied,  which  delayed  the  publication  of  the  score  (1851)  until 
alter  the  composer's  death.  Tovey  has  examined  with  renewed  care 
this  Finale,  with  all  its  delicate  workmanship  and  neat  realization, 
and  has  admitted  his  entire  inability  to  perceive  where  it  could  be 
improved.  "But  the  work  may  be  perfect,  though  Mendelssohn  was 
disappointed  in  it;  and  an  instinct  deeper  than  his  conscious  self- 
criticism  may  have  prevented  him  from  altering  it."  This  writer  finds 
his  way  out  of  the  enigma  of  Mendelssohn's  discontent  by  deciding 
that  the  mature  man  could  not  wholly  concur  with  the  product  of 
his  own  more  youthful  point  of  view.  It  is  "rather  an  objection  to 
the  laws  of  human  growth  than  the  recognition  of  defects  that  self- 
criticism  and  revision  can  remedy.  Certainly,  in  the  first  three  move- 
ments every  bar  and  every  note  is  in  the  right  place,  except  for  one 
tiny  oversight  in  the  slow  movement  which  only  a  mistaken  piety 
would  leave  uncorrected.  As  to  the  finale,  no  defect  is  discoverable; 
but  we  can  imagine  that  Mendelssohn  could  have  wished  to  broaden 
its  design  toward  the  end.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  possible  that  the 
revising  of  it  would  have  proved  to  be  an  arbitrary  and  endless  busi- 
ness, leaving  the  movement  neither  better  nor  worse  than  before." 
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•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
are  actively  engaged  in  building  Stein- 
ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
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ENTR'ACTE 

IS  MUSIC  USELESS? 

By  Sir  Arthur  Buss 

(Quoted  from  the  Sunday  Times,  London,  October  19,  1952) 


In  reply  to  the  birthday  welcome  given  to  him  by  the  incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  gave  us  one  of  his  peri- 
odic apophthegms  and  told  us  that  "the  honour  and  glory  of  our  great 
art  is  that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  useless." 

He  went  on  to  enact  the  part  of  some  town  councillor  complaining 
to  fellow  members  of  his  committee  that  whereas  they  could  at  a 
pinch  sell  the  oil  painting  by  X,  purchased  by  them  ten  years  before, 
they  could  raise  absolutely  nothing  on  the  performance  of  Y's  symphony 
given  the  same  year.  It  was  a  dead  loss,  in  fact  absolutely  and  entirely 
useless 

If  there  be  such  an  official,  let  him  go  a  little  below  the  hard  surface 
of  debit  and  credit,  and  explore  a  less  practical  function  of  music. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  can  best  create;  store,  and  at  will  re-create 
memories.  Every  musician  knows  that  his  unconscious  mind  is  filled 
with  countless  memories  of  listening,  and  that  those  which  most  readily 
rise  to  the  surface  conjure  up  not  the  personalities,  places,  journeys  or 
other  vaguer  contacts  with  performances,  but  the  very  sound  itself 
as  it  was  played  or  sung.  Consequently  I  seldom  want  to  remember 
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gramophone  or  radio  performances,  because  even  at  their  best  they  are 
mere  substitutes  where  the  ear  is  concerned,  mere  dried  eggs  in  place 
of  fresh.  I  cannot  imagine  a  listener  to  even  the  finest  radio  or  gramo- 
phone having  the  same  glint  in  his  eye  as  the  violinist  has  when  he 
first  tries  a  newly  acquired  Stradivarius;  or  if  the  listener  has,  he  is 
already  beginning  to  lose  the  sensitivity  of  his  ear. 

The  quality  of  sound  qua  sound  is  the  first  requirement  for  musical 
performance,  the  true  hallmark  of  its  value.  True  intonation  from 
the  strings,  perfect  chording  among  the  woodwind  and  brass,  subtle 
gradation  of  tone  and  style  in  the  percussion,  are  obvious  essentials 
before  an  orchestral  performance  can  be  enjoyed  at  all.  An  orchestra 
must  produce  many  varieties  of  tone  colour,  for  a  score  by  Debussy 
demands  a  completely  different  sound  approach  from  that  demanded 
by  a  score  by  Brahms.  Perhaps  for  really  fine  stylistic  performances 
a  concert  should  always  be  shared  by  two  conductors. 

The  place  of  performance,  too,  must  favour  the  beauty  or  drama 
of  the  score.  I  am  glad,  for  instance,  that  I  have  heard  the  music  of 
"L'apres-midi  d'un  faune"  floating  up  to  me  from  the  shell  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  I  am  thankful,  too,  to  have  heard  "Le  sacre  du 
printemps"  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Queen's  Hall,  whose  acoustical 
properties  let  me  enjoy  a  real  physical  impact  of  sound. 
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When  it  comes  to  exercising  my  analytical  powers,  rather  than  listen 
to  Kant  or  sit  studying  him  in  musical  notation,  I  prefer  to  read  him. 
Some  composers  —  and,  alter  studying  his  important  book  of  essays, 
"A  Composer's  World"  (Cumberlege.  24s.),  I  take  Hindemith  to  be 
one  of  them—  think  rather  lightly  of  this  sensuous  approach  to  music. 
Myself,  I  am  getting  more  and  more  to  value  it.  I  believe  that  the 
ear  today  is  clearly  in  need  of  treatment,  and  should  be  nursed  back 
to  health  by  concentrated  doses  of  indisputably  musical  sounds. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  listening  to  some  French  recordings  of  con- 
trived noises,  ranging  from  pops  and  whirrings  produced  by  accidental 
imperfections  in  the  material  to  watery  slappings  and  gurgles  caused 
by  running  a  film  track  of  dialogue  at  abnormal  speeds.  These  sounds 
had  been  transcribed  by  Olivier  Messiaen  for  various  percussion  in- 
struments and  cleverly  moved  into  a  rhythmic  pattern. 

It  was  an  interesting  clinical  experiment  and  on  a  par  with  the 
many  blackboard-demonstrations  in  music  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  the  ear  must  not  surrender  to  a  variety  of  jet-engine  sounds, 
or  different  types  of  traffic  noises,  or,  coming  closer  to  music,  to  this 
kind  of  "musique  concrete."  I  read  with  a  new  passion  the  slogan 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  wool." 
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But  the  ear  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the  body  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  music;  there  is  another,  less  easily  located.  Some  put  it  in  the 
upper  vertebral  column,  some  in  the  solar  plexus.  It  manifests  its 
presence  by  an  unmistakable  shiver.  This  frisson  seems  to  be  occasioned 
when  in  the  arts  some  quite  remarkable  beauty  is  divined.  In  music  it 
may  be  a  moment  in  a  Mozart  symphony  when  by  chromatic  alteration 
Mozart  darkens  the  hitherto  limpidly  clear  diatonic  tune.  It  may  de- 
note the  moment  in  ballet  when  musical  phrase  and  balletic  mime 
so  intertwine  that  a  third  element  of  beauty  is  born.  In  opera  there 
are  many  instances  where  synthesis  of  the  three  arts  produces  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  mystery. 

This  aesthetic  pleasure,  evanescent  but  intense,  is  perhaps  the  purest 
given  to  man,  and  like  its  kin  in  the  physical  world,  is  inexpressible 
except  by  the  poet. 

In  some  subtle  way  these  satisfactions  are  linked  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  at  his  birthday  dinner  that  as 
he  grew  older  he  found  that  music  enabled  him  more  and  more  to 
glimpse  the  Reality  behind  the  Appearance.  Can  Music  then  really 
be  as  useless  as  our  supposed  town  councillor  thought? 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA 

By  Alexei  Haieff 

Born  in  Blagoveschensk,  Siberia,  August  25,  1914 


This  concerto  has  been  performed  on  a  radio  broadcast  in  a  contemporary 
American  music  festival  originating  in  New  York,  April  27,  1952,  Leopold  Sto- 
kowsky  conducting,  Leo  Smit  the  soloist. 

The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum  and 
strings. 

The  broadcast  of  Haieff's  Piano  Concerto  last  spring  resulted  in  a 
report  of  the  music  by  Henry  Cowell  in  the  Musical  Quarterly  for 
July:  "Haieff's  concerto  opens  with  a  fortissimo  explosion,  played  on 
the  drum  alone,  and  followed  by  a  melodic  outburst  of  three  accented 
eighth  notes  in  the  bass,  the  first  of  which  is  emphasized  by  a  sharp 
chordal  exclamation  in  brass  and  violins. 
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The  continuation  combines  two  Stravinskian  ideas  —  an  almost  exact 
repetition  at  the  same  tone  level,  and  a  sharply  stressed  chord  on  an  off- 
beat. The  second  measure  is  the  same  as  the  first,  but  with  the  exclama- 
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tory  chords  on  the  first  and  fourth  eighth  notes  of  the  measure  instead 
of  on  the  first  one  alone.  The  opening  solo  line  for  the  piano  is  a  devel- 


opment of  the  first  three  notes,  extended,  again  in  Stravinskian  fashion, 
by  repeating  the  melodic  fragment  with  shifting  accent  and  note  value. 
Following  the  solo,  the  orchestra  proceeds  with  a  series  of  starts  and 
stops:  two  eighth  notes  and  a  stop;  four  eighth  notes  and  a  stop.  Thus 
the  rhythm  makes  no  pretense  of  being  anything  but  jerky  and  abrupt; 
and  the  sense  of  vehement  force  that  controls  so  large  a  part  of  the 
work  is  varied  only  by  silences  that  allow  the  preceding  violence  to  ring 
in  the  ear.  There  is  a  fine,  flowing,  freely  rhythmic  melody,  however, 
as  an  introduction  to  the  second  movement.  It  is  somewhat  Oriental 
in  nature  and  reminds  one  of  the  free  improvisations  along  the  ragas 
of  India  or  the  maqams  of  Arabia  that  introduce  the  strict  rhythmic 
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forms,  for  Haieff,  after  eight  measures  of  free  melody,  jumps  into  a 
2-2  Allegro.  This  features  off-beat  eighth  notes  in  the  orchestra  and 
ripples  for  the  pianist,  whose  part  is  neatly  and  brilliantly  written 
throughout.  The  more  sustained  quality  of  the  last  movement  (An- 
dante), with  its  longer  note-values,  comes  as  a  welcome  relief  from  too 
many  accented  off-beats,  although  this  particular  concerto  seems  con- 
ceived as  a  series  of  fanfares." 

Alexei  Haieff,  a  native  of  Russia,  spent  his  childhood  in  China  and 
first  came  to  the  United  States  when  he  was  17.  In  New  York  he  was 
a  pupil  of  Rubin  Goldmark  and  Frederick  Jacobi.  He  also  studied 
with  Nadia  Boulanger. 

Mr.  Haieff  has  been  enabled  to  pursue  his  creative  career  by  several 
awards  in  recent  years.  Aaron  Copland  has  written  in  an  article  on 
"The  New  'School'  of  American  Composers":  "His  background  and 
training  give  him  a  strong  affinity  with  the  music  of  Stravinsky  and,  in 
fact,  Haieff  is  a  close  personal  friend  of  that  master.  Stravinsky's 
shadow  was  pervasive  in  his  earlier  works,  but  gradually  Haieff  has 
emerged  with  a  sharply  defined  personality  of  his  own.  He  combines 
a  sensitive  and  refined  musical  nature  with  an  alert  musical  mind, 
that  often  gives  off  sparks  of  mordant  humor.  He  delights  in  playful 
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manipulation  of  his  musical  materials,  and  has  a  special  fondness  for 
sudden  interruptions  of  the  musical  flow  with  abrupt  silences  or  un- 
expected leaps  or  brief  back-trackings." 

In  addition  to  his  Piano  Concerto  Mr.  Haieff  has  composed  a 
Violin  Concerto  (1948).  There  is  also  a  Symphony  (1942)  and  a 
Divertimento  for  small  orchestra  (1944).  Since  the  Divertimento  which 
was  intended  as  a  ballet  he  has  composed  two  other  works  in  this 
form:  the  Princess  Zoudilda  and  her  Entourage  (1946)  and  Beauty 
and  the  Beast  (1947).  The  list  of  his  works  includes  chamber  music, 
vocal  works  and  music  for  piano  solo. 

LEO  SMIT 

Leo  Smit  was  born  in  Philadelphia  January  12,  1921.  At  the  age  of 
1  nine  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  where 
he  studied  with  Mme.  Vengerova.  He  studied  composition  with 
Nicolas  Nabokov.  He  made  his  concert  debut  in  1939,  and  has  since 
appeared  with  various  orchestras.  In  1950  he  won  a  Fulbright 
Scholarship  and  a  Guggenheim  Fellowship  and  spent  two  years  at 
the  American  Academy  in  Rome.  Mr.  Smit  has  composed  in  small  and 
large  forms.  A  recording  has  been  made  of  the  Haieff  Concerto  which 
he  is  now  introducing. 
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THE  PRIZELESS  RAVEL 

Quoted  from  "A  Thing  or  Two  About  Music"  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky 
(Allen,  Towne  and  Heath,  1948.) 


One  of  the  greatest  scandals  of  musical  Paris  early  in  the  century 
was  Ravel's  failure  after  three  attempts  to  obtain  the  coveted 
Prix  de  Rome.  Like  most  prizes,  the  Prix  de  Rome  was  not  always 
awarded  to  the  most  talented,  but  more  often  to  the  most  acceptable 
and  conformist  composers.  Nevertheless,  in  the  course  of  the  nearly 
one  hundred  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  the  Prix  de  Rome  was 
awarded  to  a  number  of  excellent  composers,  particularly  if  they 
wrote  operas.  The  names  of  Gounod,  Bizet,  Massenet,  Pierne,  Char- 
pentier,  Rabaud,  Laparra,  and  even  Debussy,  are  found  on  the  list 
of  recipients  of  the  Grand  Prix  de  Rome  since  its  establishment 
for  musicians  in  1803. 

Ravel,  who  was  in  need  of  material  help  when  a  young  man, 
applied  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  three  times.  On  his  third  attempt, 
in  1905,  he  ran  into  heavy  opposition  and  failed  to  pass  even  the 
preliminaries.  In  the  selection  of  candidates  in  that  year,  Lenepveu, 
a  member  of  the  jury  and  a  respectable  though  untalented  con- 
servatory professor,  managed  to  get  six  of  his  pupils  on  the  list  of 
candidates.  Lenepveu  himself  was  a  veteran  of  the  Grand  Prix  de 
Rome  and  knew  well  how  to  pull  strings  in  the  committee.  In  1905, 
two  first  prizes  were  to  be  awarded  because  of  the  ineligibility  of 
the  1904  prize-winner  through  marriage   (celibacy  was  one  of  the  con- 
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ditions  for  the  Prix  de  Rome).  When  both  the  first  prizes  and  four 
second  prizes  went  to  pupils  of  Lenepveu,  even  the  conservative  cir- 
cles in  the  musical  world  of  Paris  stirred  uncomfortably.  The  musical 
press  went  into  action  with  considerable  violence.  Pierre  Lalo  wrote 
in  Le  Temps: 

"The  competition  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  is  preceded  by  a  prepara- 
tory test  which  serves  to  eliminate  students  insufficiently  prepared. 
The  jury  for  this  test  is  formed  by  the  music  section  of  the  Academie 
des  Beaux-Arts,  which  includes  several  composers  who  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Academy.  Teachers  of  competing  students  may  not  be 
members  of  the  jury  unless  they  are  members  of  the  Institut  de 
France  as  well,  in  which  case  they  are  jury  members  by  virtue  of  their 
status.  There  are  three  professors  of  composition.  One  is  Faure,  who 
has  in  the  meantime  become  director  of  the  Conservatory  and  who  is 
one  of  the  most  original  and  finest  artists  of  our  time.  The  second 
is  Widor,  admirable  organist  and  learned  composer.  Neither  of  the 
two  is  a  member  of  the  Institut.  The  third  is  a  poor  musician, 
author  of  a  few  worthless  compositions;  but  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Institut.   It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  him  by  name.  Each  of  these 
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three  professors  presented  their  best  pupils  lor  the  preliminary  test. 
The  first  two,  not  being  members  of  the  jury,  could  not  defend  the 
interests  of  their  students,  but  the  third  protected  his  pupils  well,  and 
was  amply  justified  by  the  outcome.  As  if  by  coincidence,  his  pupils 
were  the  only  ones  to  be  admitted  at  the  final  competition,  from  which 
it  naturally  follows  that  they  divided  all  the  prizes,  and  that  their 
class  would  get  all  the  honors  of  the  competition  and  their  professor 
would  derive  a  great  luster  from  it.  Inasmuch  as  the  poor  musician 
in  question  was  scheming  at  the  time  to  obtain  the  directorship  of  the 
Conservatory,  he  counted  on  this  glory  so  acquired  for  his  designa- 
tion as  the  choice  of  the  administration,  a  profound  calculation 
which  was  upset  by  the  events.  This  story  is  in  itself  rather  extraor- 
dinary; but  certain  details  make  it  scandalous.  Among  students  who 
were  not  passed  in  the  preliminaries  there  was  Ravel,  pupil  of  Faure, 
and  Mile.  Fleury,  pupil  of  Widor,  who  not  only  were  admitted  to  the 
finals  in  previous  years  but  who  were  each  awarded  a  second  Grand 
Prix.  But  this  is  not  all.  Mile.  Fleury's  adventure  is  painful;  but 
Ravel's  is  even  more  so.  Mile.  Fleury  can  compete  again  in  the 
future;  but  Ravel  will  not  be  able  to  do  so  for  he  has  reached  the  age 
limit  this  year.  Then,  whatever  are  the  qualities  of  Mile.  Fleury,  she 
has  not  heretofore  disclosed  exceptional  talents,  while  Ravel,  through 
a  singular  and  deplorable  coincidence  for  the  Institut,  is  one  of  the 
two  or  three  young  men  on  whom  French  music  can  rightfully  put 
her  highest  hopes." 
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Much  more  vehement  was  the  article  by  Jean  Marnold,  "Le  Scan- 
dale  du  Prix  de  Rome,"  published  in  the  June  1905  issue  of  Mercure 
de  France.  He  went  so  far  as  to  use  unprintable  invectives:  "Pissenlits 
ou  chardons  rougiraient  de  se  voir  incarner  par  les  membres  du  jury," 
he  fulminated.  "It  is  not  forbidden  by  law  to  be  an  idiot,  because  it 
is  a  congenital  malady.  But  when  one  is  afflicted  by  it,  he  is  given  suit- 
able therapeutic  treatment,  in  which  considerable  progress  has  been 
made,  thanks  to  brain  surgery  and  the  thyroid  serum." 

One  of  the  repercussions  of  the  Ravel  incident  was  the  change  of 
directorship  of  the  Paris  Conservatory.  Theodore  Dubois,  who  had 
been  director  since  1896,  submitted  his  resignation  in  the  spring  of 
1905.  His  resignation  was  possibly  precipitated  by  his  tolerance  toward 
Lenepveu,  the  successful  professor  of  six  Prix  de  Rome  winners. 
The  necessity  of  injecting  new  blood  was  evident  to  everyone.  Gabriel 
Faure,  the  eminent  musician  and  composer,  was  elected  director.  The 
reign  of  mediocrity  was  broken  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  and  this 
change  influenced  the  interlocking  committees  governing  the  affairs 
of  the  Prix  de  Rome.  Ravel  had  to  be  sacrificed  for  this  revolution  to 
succeed,  but  a  revolution  did  take  place. 
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BOLERO 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses  Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Bolero,  composed  by  commission  as  a  ballet  for  Ida  Rubinstein,  was  first  per- 
formed by  the  dancer  with  her  company  at  the  Opera  in  Paris,  November  22,  1928, 
Walther  Straram  conducting.  As  an  orchestral  piece  it  had  its  first  American  per- 
formance at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Symphony  Society  of  New  York, 
November  14,  1929,  Toscanini  conducting.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  at 
the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  December  6,  1929.  There  were 
further  performances  November  28,  1930,  and  January  3,  1930.  The  last  perform- 
ance in  this  series  was  on  January  29,  1938,  in  a  memorial  program. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  oboe  d'amore,  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  E-flat  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3 
trombones,  tuba,  3  saxophones,  timpani,  side  drums,  cymbals,  gong,  celesta, 
harp,  and  strings. 

oland-Manuel  in  his  life  of  Ravel  tells  of  the  circumstances  which 


R 


led  to  Bolero.  A  request  for  a  ballet  came  to  him,  according  to 
Roland-Manuel,  before  Ravel  made  his  first  journey  to  America  in 
1928*,  and  he  contemplated  an  orchestration  of  the  piano  suite  Iberia 
by  Albeniz.  It  was  on  his  return  that  he  learned  of  a  commission  for 
just  this  task  to  Arbosf  from  the  heirs  of  Albeniz.  According  to  this 


*  This  journey  included  a  visit  to  Boston  in  which  he  conducted  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  of  January  13  and  14. 

f  Enrique  Fernandez  Arbos  (1863-1939),  native  of  Madrid,  had  an  illustrious  career  as  a 
violinist.  He  served  as  concert  master  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  the  season 
1903-04  and  conducted  this  orchestra  as  guest,  January  18—19,  1929,  when  his  orchestration 
of  three  movements  from  Iberia  was  performed. 
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writer  the  obstruction  only  gave  an  excuse  to  his  habitual  indolence 
about  an  arrangement  of  this  sort.  Arbos  learned  of  the  difficulty  and 
offered  to  withdraw  in  favor  of  Ravel,  but  Ravel,  finding  it  then  too  late 
to  produce  a  score  in  time,  was  not  loath  to  give  up  the  whole  matter. 
He  was  even  less  inclined  to  go  through  the  labor  pains  of  an  original 
work  than  to  bother  with  the  work  of  another.  An  obvious  solution 
came  to  him  in  the  idea  which  he  presently  carried  out:  to  concoct  a 
score  upon  an  original  theme  without  any  development  or  ornamen- 
tation whatsoever  by  the  simple  method  of  constant  repetition  with 
a  gradual  cumulative  intensity  by  variety  in  orchestration.  In  a  letter 
to  Nin,  Ravel  wrote  that  he  had  composed  an  unusual  new  work: 
"without  any  form  properly  speaking,  without  development,  almost 
without  modulation,  on  a  theme  of  the  Padilla  variety.":}; 

Joaquin  Nin,  the  Spanish  composer,  has  given  a  far  less  agreeable 
account  ("La  Revue  musicale,"  December,  1938).  Mme.  Ida  Rubin- 
stein, according  to  this  friend  of  Ravel,  approached  the  composer  for 
a  Spanish  ballet  and  asked  for  an  orchestration  of  certain  dances  from 
Iberia  by  Albeniz.  Nin  drew  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  E.  F.  Arbos 


%  Nin  reminds  us  that  this  was  the  "tres  vulgaire"  author  of  Valencia. 
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had  been  commissioned  to  do  just  this  for  the  Spanish  dancer,  La 
Argentina.  Ravel  took  the  news  in  bad  grace  and  answered,  "Je  m'en 
f.  .  .  !  Qm'  est-ce  done  cet  Arbos?"  Nin  was  compelled  to  explain  to 
him  that  there  was  no  way  out  of  this  difficulty.  A  conference  with 
Mme.  Rubinstein  resulted  in  a  new  intention.  Ravel  retired  into  his 
study,  and  after  an  unusually  brief  composing  session  emerged  with 
Bolero. 

Ravel  disclaimed  any  attempt  to  write  an  authentic  Spanish  theme, 
or  a  real  bolero  at  all  —  his  tempo,  carefully  contrived  for  his  purposes, 
was  much  slower.  He  would  never  admit  that  his  Bolero  was  anything 
more  than  a  tour  de  force.  Madeleine  Goss  in  her  book  on  Ravel,  aptly 
quotes  the  French  proverb  "The  sauce  makes  the  fish"  (La  sauce  fait 
passer  le  poisson).  Ravel  would  surely  have  been  amused  at  the  com- 
ment of  Andre  Suarez  (Revue  Musicale,  1938):  "Bolero  is  the  musical 
image  of  the  underlying  suffering  which  perhaps  afflicted  Ravel  all 
his  life  ....  a  combination  of  the  nightmare  which  haunted  Ravel 
and  of  the  dark  anguish  which  tormented  his  soul!"  Ravel  on  the  con- 
trary said  in  a  letter  to  Calvocoressi,  published  in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph:  "I  am  particularly  desirous  that  there  should  be  no  mis- 
understanding about  my  Bolero.  It  is  an  experiment  in  a  very  special 
and  limited  direction  and  should  not  be  suspected  of  aiming  at  achiev- 
ing anything  other  or  more  than  what  it  actually  does  achieve.  Before 
the  first  performance  I  issued  a  warning  to  the  effect  that  what  I  had 
written  was  a  piece  lasting  seventeen  minutes  and  consisting  wholly  of 
'orchestral  tissue  without  music'  —  of  one  long,  very  gradual  crescendo. 
There  are  no  contrasts,  and  there  is  practically  no  invention  except 
in  the  plan  and  the  manner  of  execution.  The  themes  are  impersonal 
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.  .  .  folk  tunes  of  the  usual  Spanish- Arabian  kind,  and  (whatever  may 
have  been  said  to  the  contrary)  the  orchestral  writing  is  simple  and 
straightforward  throughout,  without  the  slightest  attempt  at  virtuosity 
...  I  have  done  exactly  what  I  set  out  to  do,  and  it  is  for  the  listeners 
to  take  it  or  leave  it." 

According  to  the  testimony  of  Eva  Gauthier,  who  witnessed  the 
original  production  of  Bolero  in  Paris  by  Mme.  Rubinstein,  attempts 
at  visualization  of  the  music  in  this  country  are  negligible  by  com- 
parison. The  setting  and  costumes  by  Alexandre  Benois  suggested 
a  painting  of  Goyer  and  depicted  a  large  table  in  a  public  tavern 
upon  which  the  principal  dancer  performed  her  convolutions  while 
the  men  standing  about  the  room  were  gradually  aroused  from 
apathy  to  a  state  of  high  excitement.  "The  dancer,"  according  to 
Prunieres,  "executed  a  stylized  interpretation  of  the  Bolero  amid  the 
growing  excitement  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  encouraging  her  with 
their  applause  and  their  pounding  heels.  At  the  moment  when  the 
music  took  a  dramatic  turn,  we  saw  a  brawl.  Everything  seemed  to 
be  swept  along  by  the  music,  a  most  beautiful  spectacle."  Nevertheless, 
Bolero,  like  the  ballet  Daphnis  et  Chloe,  has  had  its  real  success  on  the 
concert  stage. 

Ravel  built  his  musical  structure  upon  a  long  theme  of  rhythmic 
character  suggestive  of  the  Spanish  dance  by  that  name,  but  by  no 
means  faithful  to  it  in  form  or  detail.  "He  fell  by  accident  on  the 
extraordinary  style  and  form,"  writes  Mme.  Gauthier,  "and  with  the 
melody  already  fixed  in  his  mind,  giving  the  title  of  Bolero,  but,  as  he 
said,  it  really  was  a  'danse  lascive.' "  The  composer,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, never  cultivated  fidelity  to  the  musical  titles  or  subjects  which  he 
borrowed.  He  once  remarked  to  his  friend  Calvocoressi,  answering 
the  charge  of  "artificiality"  often  brought  against  him:  "But  has  the 
idea  never  occurred  to  those  people  that  I  could  be  'artificial'  by 
nature?"  Ravel  here  chose  to  repeat  his  theme  again  and  again  without 
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development  or  even  the  ornamentation  which  variations  would  in- 
volve, building  a  long  crescendo  from  drum  taps  pianissimo  through 
the  various  orchestral  colors  in  increasing  intensity,  to  a  climax  of  ut- 
most sonority.  The  drum,  at  first  barely  audible,  sets  forth  the  rhythm. 
The  voice  of  the  solo  flute  (reinforced  by  the  clarinet  and  bassoon)  sings 
the  melody,  which  is  then  repeated  in  turn  by  the  E-flat  clarinet,  the 
oboe  d'amore,  the  trumpet,  the  tenor  saxophone,  and  the  soprano 
saxophone.  The  melody  is  then  taken  up  by  instruments  in  groups, 
the  wood  wind  at  first.  The  trombone  adds  its  voice,  and  then  the 
violins  join  the  wood  wind  in  a  concerted  repetion.  The  remaining 
strings  and  brass  are  gradually  added.  Near  the  end  the  percussion, 
horns  and  strings  greatly  increase  the  inexorable  rhythmic  tattoo.  At 
the  very  end,  the  orchestra,  having  maintained  an  unrelieved  C  major, 
modulates  with  startling  suddenness  to  the  key  of  E. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  iSOITlG 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver/ 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 
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Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition ! 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


(§ixth    Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  7,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY   EVENING,    November   8,    at   8:30    o'clock 


Schumann. Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  1 15 


Schumann Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.    Allegro  affettuoso 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
III.    Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

NICOLE  HENRIOT 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
"William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
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Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
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Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\>  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla. 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 
Town   Studio  Country  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  1192   Greendale   Ave.,   Needham 

Cir  7-7661  Telephone  Needham   1550 

LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


KE  6-5183 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays  Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children   and   adults   will   be   accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,   viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0760 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 
Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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RCA  VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in    F;    Brandenburg   Concerto   No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,   K.   543 

Flat,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5, 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  °P-    63'    Heifetz,    violinist;    Sym- 

_     .        0        .          xt    «   .^  a     nn  phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  0p.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony     No.     8,    in    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

pia    sz  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  07  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 
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It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


EXHIBITION 

Drawings  by  George  Bellows  from  the 
Print  Department  of  the  Boston  Public 
Library  are  now  on  view  in  the  gallery. 


WGBH  HIGHLIGHTS 

F.M.  — 89.7  mc 

Studios  in  Symphony  Hall 

Friday.  November  7 

7:00  p.m.  Tomorrow's  Symphony. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth. 

8:30  p.m.  Library  of  Congress  Con- 
cert. Jac  Gorodetzky,  Boris  Kroyt, 
Mischa  Schneider,  Arthur  Balsam. 
Program:  Mozart,  Quartet  No.  2, 
for  Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  and  Piano, 
K.V.  493;  Beethoven,  Quartet  for 
Violin,  Viola,  'Cello  and  Piano; 
Dvorak,  Quartet  for  Violin,  'Cello 
and  Piano,  Opus  87. 

Saturday,  November   8 

3:35  p.m.  Major  Traditions  in  West- 
ern Ethics.  Henry  D.  Aiken. 

4:30  p.m.  National  Symphony  Or- 
chestra Children's  Concert.  Pro- 
gram: Vivaldi-Kindler,  Toccata  and 
Fugue;  Beethoven,  Scherzo  and  Finale 
from  Symphony  No.  5. 

7:00  p.m.  Problems  in  Metropolitan 
Government.  Charles  R.  Cherington. 

8:25  p.m.  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Friday  program   repeated. 

Sunday,  November  9 

4:00  p.m.    Music  and  the  Fine  Arts. 

The     Romanesque     Period.      Morna 

Crawford  and  Narcissa  Williamson. 
5:00  p.m.    The  Jeffersonian  Heritage. 

Freedom  of  the  Press. 
7:00    p.m.    Old    Books:   Old   Friends. 

Dr.  Frederick  May  Eliot. 
7:30  p.m.    Music  of  Our  Time.  Aspects 

of  Experimentalism,  II.  Leonard  Bur- 

kat. 
8:30  p.m.    BBC  World  Theatre.  Dare 

to  Be  Free. 

Monday,  November  10 

8:30  p.m.  Corcoran  Gallery  Concert. 
National  Gallery  String  Orchestra. 
Program:  Mozart,  Divertimento  in  F 
major,  K.  138;  Haydn,  Serenade  from 
Quartet,  Opus  3,  No.  5;  Hindemith, 
Five  Pieces,  Opus  44,  No.  4;  Britten, 


SP 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


late  day  splendor 

in  a  rustling  changeable  taffeta 
teagown.  Lustrous  peacock  blue 
or  garnet  red  with  an  intriguing 
jeweled  velvet  belt. 

Sizes  1 2  to  20 
35.00 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Symphony  for  Strings;  Osborn,  Poem; 
Tchaikovsky,  Serenade  in  C  major, 
Opus  48. 

Tuesday,  November  11 

8:30  p.m.  Nieman  Fellows  Seminar. 
America's  Responsibility  in  Japan. 
Perry  G.  E.  Miller,  Morton  G.  White 
and   Nieman  Fellows. 

Wednesday,  November  12 

7:00  p.m.  The  Jeffersonian  Heritage. 
Freedom   of  the  Press    (rebroadcast). 

8:30  p.m.  New  England  Conserva- 
tory. Piano  Recital  by  Howard  God- 
ing.  Program :  Schubert,  Sonata  in  A 
minor,  Opus  164;  Haydn,  Sonata  in 
G  major;  Schumann,  Etudes  sym- 
phoniques;  Debussy,  Images  (second 
series)  ;  Ravel,  Une  barque  sur 
I'ocean. 

Thursday,  November  13 

7:15  p.m.    Letter  from  America.  Ali- 

stair  Cooke. 
9:30  p.m.    Modern  Political  Thought. 

Carl  J.  Friedrich. 


Friday,  November  14 

2:15  p.m.  The  Symphony  Away.  Pro- 
gram :  Haydn,  Symphony  No.  103  in 
E-flat;  Prokofieff,  Concerto  No.  2  in 
G  minor  for  Violin  and  Orchestra 
(soloist:  Heifetz)  ;  Brahms,  Sym- 
phony No.  4  in  E  minor. 

8:30  p.m.  Library  of  Congress  Con- 
cert. Gorodetzky,  Kroyt,  Schneider 
and  Balsam.  Program:  Schumann, 
Piano  Quartet  in  E-flat  major,  Opus 
47;  Beethoven,  Trio  in  C  minor,  Opus 
1,  No.  3;  Faure,  Piano  Quartet  in 
C  minor,  Opus  15. 

Saturday,  November  15 
8:25  p.m.     The  Symphony  Away.  Fri- 
day program  repeated. 

Sunday,  November  16 

4:00     p.m.    Museum     of     Fine    Arts 

Concert. 
5:00  p.m.    The  Jeffersonian  Heritage. 

The  University  of  the  United  States. 
7:00'  p.m.    Old    Books:    Old   Friends. 

Hudson     Stuck:    Ascent    of    Denali. 

Bradford  Washburn. 
7:30   p.m     Music  of  Our  Time.  Allen 

Sapp. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


Fashion  news  in  coats  ...  never 
more  apparent,  or  more  important,  in  this 
season  s  exciting  change  of  direction  to 
the  slimmer  silhouette.  The  noticeably 
straighter  line  .  .  .  the  deep,  deep  richness 
of  fabric  .  .  .  the  wonderfully  vibrant,  alive 
colors  make  these  coats  new  in  every  way. 
You'll  feel  well  ahead  of  the  field  .  .  .  you'll 
feel  tall  and  slim  and  straight  .  .  .  you'll 
know  that  you're  wearing  a  coat  that  will 
be  a  prophecy  for  seasons  to  come. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


f  ffT""      "  ,  ... 


Today's  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  occupying  three  floors  in  this  modern  building, 
operates  independently  as  the  gynecological  unit  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  continues  to  receive  considerable  financial  support  from  the  Vincent  Club. 


For  the  welfare  of 
future  generations 

Founded  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
actress,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  the 
Vincent  Hospital  was  created  for 
women  by  women.  It  is  a  leader  in 
the  treatment  and  research  of 
women's  diseases. 

Change  is  reflected  in  the  up-to- 
date  facilities  of  the  Vincent  Hos- 
pital of  today.  Changes,  too,  have 
increased  the  problem  of  the  proper 
care  and  servicing  of  investments. 
The  modern  woman,  for  instance, 
has  less  and  less  time  to  visit  a  safe 
deposit  box,  clip  and  deposit  cou- 
pons, verify  dividend  receipts,  follow 
called  bonds,  assemble  tax  data.  And 
few  people,  whether  men  or  women, 
care  or  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
these  details. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Old  Colony 
offers  a  Custodianship  service  to 
relieve  you  of  the  detailed  care  of 
your  securities.  Ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Custodianship  of  Your  Property" 


44  Chambers  Street,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  in  1891  as  the  first 
home  of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 


WORTHY   OF   YOUR   TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE    FEDERAL    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


o)ixtb    ^Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  7,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY   EVENING,    November   8,    at   8:30   o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  115 

Schumann Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 

I.    Allegro  affettuoso 
II.     Intermezzo:  Andantino  grazioso 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


SOLOIST 

NICOLE  HENRIOT 

(The  Baldwin  Piano  is  used  exclusively  by  Miss  Henriot) 


The   Friday   and   Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


^eaiwb    Weddtna    QmS-aMm 

FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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OVERTURE  TO   BYRON'S   "MANFRED,"    Op.    115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13,  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  November  21,  1857.  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Edwin  Booth  im- 
personated Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  1882,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  series  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 
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Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Jungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ..,: 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       || 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Have  You 


.•.reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation  — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  tbe  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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"Ay, 
Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 
How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 
But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 
Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 
To  sink  01  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 
A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 
The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 
Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 
Till  our  mortality  predominates, 
And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 
And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have 
meant  little  to  Schumann*;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to 


*  Schumann  necessarily  abridged  some  parts  of  the  poem  which  he  set  to  music.  Most  of 
the  splendid  soliloquy  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  is  omitted  in  concert  per- 
formance. 
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Recent 
Arrivals 


i 


timfi 


at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3  ^2    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2  ^   tin  .41,  3  for .     .         1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have   an   excellent  flavor.    From   California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,   7  yh    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy ! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style   Sauce,   8   oz.   bot .24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIEHCE  CO.    Mm&^ 
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Tchaikovsky,  writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing 
his  Harold  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  com- 
posers together  conld  have  mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two 
consecutive  lines  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of 
fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural,  some  of  the  praise  of  nature, 
evidently  came  through  in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and  praised 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Man- 
fred aloud  before  two  friends  at  Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the 
translation  by  Posgaru) ,  "'burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity 
of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  "For  what  is  this  Byronic 
Manfred  but  a  restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits 
—  which  must  of  course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might 
contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  paint- 
ing, full  of  tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other 
instrumental  works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  com- 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


posed  with  rare  devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its 
nature  is  in  concord  with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but 
sometimes  passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schu- 
mann, who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious 
about  his  own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and 
wrote  to  his  friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  "Manfred"  at 
Weimar:  "As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Over- 
ture. I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and 
wish  you  may  agree  with  me."  When  the  first  section  of  the  "Manfred" 
music,  including  the  Overture,  was  completed  on  November  14,  1848, 
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BAR  BABY"  DOES   EVERYTH! 
KE  A   DRINK  EXCEPT  SHAKE   IT! 

ALL  FOR    $ 

Open  it  up  and  you'll  find 


0  TO    HELP 


Please  your  weekend  host,  your  Christ- 
mas list  and  yourself  with  the  "Bar  Baby" 
in  silverplate.  4  inches  high.  It's  a  Shreve 
discovery!  Nicely  boxed.  $5.  (tax  inch) 

Engraved  with  three  initials,  as  shown, 
for  50£. 

Add  50^  for  delivery  outside  New 
England  and  New  York  City. 


Shreve 

CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 

BOYLSTON    AT    ARLINGTON    STREET 
BOSTON 


STORE  HOURS  9:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  including  Saturdays  •  Telephone  Commonwealth  6-2970 
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Robert  brought  home  a  bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant 
custom  of  the  Schumann  household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a 
little  "birthday  celebration"  of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music, 
which  consists  of  entr'actes,  choruses  of  "spirits,"  and  an  occasional 
undercurrent  to  the  spoken  text,  has  been  performed  with  success, 
Dut  the  Overture  has  received  the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks, 
Schumann's  principal  biographer,  considered  it  not  only  Schumann's 
"greatest  achievement  as  a  composer  of  program  music,"  but  his  great- 
est "as  a  composer  generally,"  and  "one  of  the  most  original  and 
greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul  portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  . 
The  sombreness  is  nownere  relieved,  although  contrast  to  the  dark 
brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is  obtained  by  the 
tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the  destroyed  be- 
loved one."  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  "most  profoundly 
subjective"  of  Schumann's  works,  "as  consistently  as  the  prelude  to 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states  and 
struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
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[Presented  for  IJour  [Pleasure  by 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,     BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS*   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   PIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


SCHUMANN 


Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 

«rpHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 

*  into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar  way,"  Delver  Forfax,  explorer  of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbling   toward   that   objective   in   the   past, 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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science,  living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  'but  peopled 
with  the  furies,'  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

'Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!'  " 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  "Musikalische 
Vortrage,"  as  "a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human 
heart,  gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought 
through  death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a 
creation  with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from 
it  the  definite  ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental 
moods  of  feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine 
and  human  laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a 
word,  of  love  —  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset 
that  of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Overture  transports  us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate 
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tempo,  the  portrayal  of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the 
syncope,  employed  continually  in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  con- 
flict of  the  soul.  This  storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo, 
three  trumpets  are  introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  an- 
other world.  But  the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with 
increased  intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle 
rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. At  last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  un- 
rest is  assuaged,  the  music  gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this 
Overture  Schumann  has  created  one  of  his  most  important  instru- 
mental works." 
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CONCERTO  IN  A  MINOR  for  Pianoforte  with  Orchestral 

Accompaniment,  Op.  54 

By  Robert  Schumann 
Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  completed  his  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  1845.  It  was  first  performed  in 
Dresden  on  December  4  of  that  year,  Clara  Schumann  soloist,  and  Ferdinand  Hiller 
conductor.  The  orchestral  parts  were  published  in  1846,  the  score  in  1862.  The 
dedication   is  to  Ferdinand  Hiller. 

Early  performances  in  America  were  noted  by  Philip  Hale: 

"Otto  Dresel  played  the  concerto  in  Boston  at  one  of  his  chamber  concerts, 
December  10,  1864,  when  a  second  pianoforte  was  substituted  for  the  orchestra. 
S.  B.  Mills  played  the  first  movement  with  orchestra  at  a  Parepa  concert,  Septem- 
ber 25,  1866,  and  the  two  remaining  movements  at  a  concert  a  night  or  two  later. 
The  first  performance  in  Boston  of  the  whole  concerto  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment was  by  Otto  Dresel  at  a  concert  of  the  Harvard  Musical  Association, 
November  23,  1866. 

"Mr.  Mills  played  the  concerto  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New 
York  as  early  as  March  26,  1859." 

Performances  in  Boston  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  have  been  as  follows: 
October  6,  1882  (soloist,  Carl  Baermann)  ;  November  25,  1887  (Carl  Baermann)  ; 
January    10,    1890    (Anna   Steiniger-Clark)  ;    March   2,    1892,   benefit   concert    (I.  J. 
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designs  by  the  most  famous  names  in  greeting  card  art. 
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Paderewski)  ;  April  iG,  1897  (Rafael  Joseffy)  ;  February  15,  1901  (Adcle  Aus  der 
Ohe)  ;  February  13,  1903  (Fanny  Bloomfield-Zeisler)  ;  February  24,  1905  (Ernest 
Schelling)  ;  February  2,  1906  (Harold  Bauer)  ;  December  21,  1909,  Pension  Fund 
(Olga  Samarolf)  ;  November  2j,  191 1  (Harold  Bauer);  March  28,  1913  (Norman 
Wilks)  ;  December  12,  1913  (Josef  Hofmann)  ;  December  22,  1916  (I.  J.  Paderewski)  ; 
February  25,  1921  (Benno  Moiseiwitsch)  ;  December  8,  1922  (Olga  Samaroff)  ; 
April  3,  1925  (Alfred  Cortot)  ;  December  16,  1927  (Myra  Fless)  ;  February  26,  1933, 
Pension  Fund  (Myra  Hess)  ;  January  26,  1940  (Josef  Hofmann)  .  It  was  performed 
in  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  series,  February  20,  1939  (soloist,  Myra  Hess) ,  Novem- 
ber 7,   1947    (soloist,  Myra  Hess). 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

More  than  once  in  his  younger  days  Schumann  made  sketches  for 
a  piano  concerto.  He  planned  such  a  work  while  at  Vienna,  in 
1839,  probably  with  his  fiancee,  Clara  Wieck,  in  mind,  but  could  not 
have  gotten  very  far  with  it.  Again  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1841, 
the  first  year  of  his  marriage,  he  worked  upon  and  completed  a 
"Phantasie"  in  A  minor,  which  he  was  later  to  use  as  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  published  Concerto.  Apparently  he  moved  only  by  stages 
toward  the  full,  three-movement  form.  The  Phantasie  was  composed 
between  May  and  September,  and  must  have  been  somewhat  crowded 
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.  .  two  dashes  of  elegance,  a  soupgon  of  Gallic  wit. 
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in  the  composer's  imagination  between  the  abundant  musical  images 
which  occupied  him  in  that  year.  The  First  Symphony  in  B-flat  pre- 
ceded, and  the  Symphony  in  D  minor  (in  its  first  version)  followed  it, 
not  to  speak  of  smaller  orchestral  works.  When  the  First  Symphony 
was  tried  over  in  rehearsal  by  the  Gewandhaus  orchestra  (August  13), 
Clara  took  the  occasion  to  play  through  the  new  Phantasie  with 
the  orchestra  as  well.  Although  the  returning  echoes  from  the  empty 
hall  somewhat  dampened  her  ardor,  she  played  it  twice,  and  thought 
it  "magnificent."  She  wrote  in  her  diary:  "Carefully  studied,  it  must 
give  the  greatest  pleasure  to  those  that  hear  it.  The  piano  is  most 
skilfully  interwoven  with  the  orchestra  —  it  is  impossible  to  think  of 
one  without  the  other."  The  publishers  were  not  of  this  mind,  and 
rejected  the  proffered  manuscript. 

In  1845,  while  the  pair  were  at  Dresden,  Schumann  made  a  con- 
certo out  of  his  "Concert  Allegro,"  as  he  had  intended  to  call  it,  by 
adding  an  Intermezzo  and  Finale.  It  was  from  May  to  July  that  he 
wrote  the  additional  movements.  "Robert  has  added  a  beautiful  last 
movement  to  his  Phantasie  in  A  minor,"  wrote  Clara  in  her  diary 
on  June  27,  "so  that  it  has  now  become  a  concerto,  which  I  mean  to 
play  next  winter.  I  am  very  glad  about  it,  for  I  always  wanted  a  great 
bravura  piece  by  him."  And  on  July  31:    "Robert  has  finished  his 
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concerto  and  handed  it  over  to  the  copyist.  I  am  as  happy  as  a  king 
at  the  thought  of  playing  it  with  the  orchestra." 

The  new  work  did  become  as  delightful  to  play,  and  as  useful,  as 
she  anticipated.  She  carried  it  to  city  after  city,  and  audiences  would 
sometimes  behold  the  unusual  sight  of  the  famous  pianist  performing 
her  husband's  music  while  the  composer  himself  presided  at  the  con- 
ductor's stand.   The  first  performance  was  conducted  by  Ferdinand 
Hiller,   to  whom  the  score  was  dedicated,  at  Dresden,  December  4, 
1845.  Clara  was  of  course  the  soloist  at  this,  a  concert  of  her  own. 
She  also  played  the  work  at  a  Gewandhaus  Concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,    1846  —  Mendelssohn  conducting.  All  did  not  go  well  at  this 
performance.  Mendelssohn  and  his  orchestra  had  much  trouble  with 
the  "puzzling  rhythm"  in  the  last  movement,  an  incident  which  must 
be  read  with  some  astonishment  in  this  present  century  of  rhythmic 
complexity.  When  the  Concerto  was  performed  by  Clara  in  Vienna 
just  a  year  later    (January  1,   1847)  Schumann  conducted,  and  again 
things   did   not   go   so   well.    Hanslick   wrote:    "The   attendance   was 
very  moderate,  the  applause  cool,  and  apparently  expended  on  Clara 
alone.  The  piano  concerto  and  the  symphony  found  but  slight  ap- 
probation."   Schumann's    conducting,    from    most    contemporary    re- 
ports,   was   hardly   of   the   sort    to   illuminate   even   his   own   music. 
Joachim,  Schumann's  loyal  friend,  has  told  several  instances  of  his 
incapacity  to  more  than  beat  the  measure.  He  had  an  altercation  with 
a  drummer,  at  a  rehearsal  of  his  concerto,  and  when  the  drummer 
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resented  his  reproach  about  a  mistake  in  the  count,  he  was  angry, 
and  said:  "That  is  impertinent."  This  was  the  usual  end  of  any  at- 
tempt to  straighten  out  a  difficulty.  Once  when  he  could  not  manage 
the  entrance  of  the  horns  at  the  proper  place,  he  turned  around  help- 
lessly to  Joachim  at  the  first  desk  and  said,  "They  don't  come  in!" 
Opening  the  score  of  one  of  his  own  symphonies,  he  stood  with  baton 
raised,  not  knowing  how  to  start  the  orchestra,  Joachim,  who  was 
concert  master,  gave  the  proper  signal  to  the  players,  and  Schumann 
followed  on  with  a  smile  of  relief. 

In  creative  matters  at  least,  Schumann  knew  his  own  mind,  and 
kept  to  his  steadfast  purpose.  When  he  made  a  youthful  attempt  at 
a  concerto  in  1839,  he  wrote  to  Clara:  "My  concerto  is  a  compromise 
between  a  symphony,  a  concerto,  and  a  huge  sonata.  I  see  I  cannot 
write  a  concerto  for  the  virtuosos  —  I  must  plan  something  else." 
Schumann  never  abandoned  this  early  concept  of  what  a  concerto 
should  be.  Clara  learned  much  from  him,  and  her  first  lesson  was 
that  she  must  not  expect  from  her  husband  piano  music  "for  vir- 
tuosos." Even  in  their  early  friendship,  shallow  display  pieces  of  the 
period  had  a  grudging  place  upon  her  programs,  and  at  length 
gave  way  altogether  to  such  composers  as  Bach,  Beethoven,  Chopin, 
and  of  course  Schumann.  Just  before  Robert  completed  his  concerto 
she  began  to  study  a  concerto  of  Henselt.  While  she  might  have  taken 
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it  up  eagerly  a  few  years  earlier,  she  now  found  it  a  sterile  attempt 
at  "brilliance"  which  succeeded  only  in  being  "laborious,  far-fetched, 
and  patched  together."  She  also  wrote,  "There  is  not  a  single  beauti- 
ful, fresh  motive  in  it,"  missing  qualities  her  husband  had  trained 
her  to  look  for,  and  with  which  his  genius  abundantly  provided  her. 

Schumann  was  indeed  true  to  his  best  style  in  this  concerto,  taking 
themes  of  flowing  lyricism,  playing  them  naturally,  with  spontaneous 
resource  in  detail,  rather  than  with  any  pretentious  development. 
The  piano  part  in  the  first  movement,  save  for  such  mild  flourishes 
as  in  the  opening  bars,  goes  its  way  with  a  straightforward  and  be- 
coming simplicity.  When  the  melody  is  given  to  wood  wind  or  string 
voices,  the  pianist  provides  arpeggio  figures,  modest  and  unassuming, 
but  sparkling  with  variety.  The  cadenza,  which  the  composer  was 
careful  to  provide,  is  in  his  best  pianistic  vein,  making  no  attempt 
to  dazzle. 

A  true  slow  movement  would  have  been  out  of  place  after  the 
moderate  tempo  and  andante  section  of  the  first  movement.  The  brief 
intermezzo  (andantino  grazioso)  with  its  light  staccato  opening  and  its 
charming  second  theme  inseparably  associated  with  the  'cellos  that 
sing  it,  leads  directly  into  the  final  rondo  (allegro  vivace),  whose 
brilliance  is  joyous  and  exuberant,  without  a  trace  of  hard  glitter. 
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The  first  movement,  having  been  composed  as  an  independent  fan- 
tasia, does  not  have  the  formal  lines  of  a  regular  first  movement  of 
a  classical  concerto,  as  Professor  Donald  Francis  Tovey  has  pointed 
out  in  his  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis": 

"The  orchestra  makes  no  attempt  to  muster  its  forces  for  its  own 
full  connected  statement  of  the  themes.  At  the  climaxes  it  bursts  out 
with  a  short  triumphant  passage  in  the  manner  of  a  ritornello;  but 
ifor  the  most  part  it  behaves  very  much  as  the  strings  behave  in  Schu- 
jmann's  quintet:  though  it  has  far  more  colour,  and  is,  for  all  its  reti- 
cence, much  above  Schumann's  normal  achievement  in  its  purity  and 
brightness  of  tone. 

"The  energetic  introductory  figure  which  leads  to  the  first  theme  is 
to  be  used  once  in  the  development.  After  the  pianoforte  has  answered 
^the  plaintive  cantabile  theme  [oboe],  the  second  subject  [clarinet]  is 
imade  of  a  broad  stream  of  impulsive  melody  derived  from  the  [oboe 
'theme].  There  is  a  dramatic  change  of  key  to  A-flat,  in  which  remote 
region  a  pianoforte  gives  out  an  altogether  new  version  of  the  first 
i theme  in  slow  6-4  time,  in  the  tenderest  of  dialogues  with  the  or- 
chestra. When  this  comes  to  its  natural  close,  the  pianoforte  breaks 
abruptly  into  the  original  figure  and  tempo,  and  then  proceeds  to 
work  up  the  oboe  figure  in  an  impassioned  stream  of  melody  joined 
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by  more  and  more  of  the  orchestra,  and  driving  irresistibly  through 
a  wide  range  ot  key  until  at  last  it  resigns  itself  in  a  solemn  elose 
into  the  main  theme  in  the  home  tonic. 

"From  this  point  the  recapitulation  follows  its  normal  course  until 
the  point  where  the  orchestra  is  to  break  in  with  its  ritornello.  But 
here  the  pianoforte  goes  on  playing  through  it,  and  soon  breaks  its 
way  into  an  unaccompanied  cadenza.  A  triumphantly  paradoxical 
feature  of  this  very  happy  outburst  of  apparently  extempore  eloquence 
is  that  its  themes  happen  to  be  entirely  new  until,  at  last,  the  oboe 
figure  appears  below  a  long  trill.  Then  the  threads,  new  and  old,  are 
gathered  together,  and  the  orchestra  re-enters  with  this  figure  march- 
ing at  the  double,  in  2-4  time.  Much  passion  lies  suppressed  in  the 
gallant  spirit  of  this  march,  which  approaches,  makes  its  climax,  and 
recedes  into  romantic  distance,  until  at  last  it  flashes  out  in  an  abrupt 
end. 

"Whatever  Schumann  may  have  felt  about  this  fantasia  in  1841,  his 
instinct  was  true  when  in  1845  he  recognized  that  it  was  only  the  first 
movement  of  a  larger  work.  The  slow  movement  is  of  the  very  centre 
of  Schumann's  most  intimate  and  tender  vein;  childlike  in  its  gently 
playful  opening,  while  in  its  sustained,  swinging  second  theme  it 
attains  a  beauty  and  depth  quite  transcendent  of  any  mere  prettiness, 
though  the  whole  concerto,  like  all  Schumann's  deepest  music,  is  reck- 
lessly pretty. 

"Nothing  can  be  more  romantic  than  the  coda  in  which  the  familiar 
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principal  figure  of  the  first  movement  reappears  and  leads  dramatically 
into  the  finale,  a  glorious  movement  [with  its  six  or  seven  important 
themes].  Never  has  a  long  and  voluble  peroration  been  more  masterly 
in  its  proportions  and  more  perfectly  in  character  with  the  great  whole 
which  it  crowns  with  so  light  a  touch.  Every  note  inspires  affection, 
and  only  an  inattentive  critic  can  suspect  the  existence  of  weaknesses 
to  condone.  Fashion  and  musical  party-politics  have  tried  to  play 
many  games  with  Schumann's  reputation,  but  works  like  this  remain 
irresistible." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

"MY  TASTE  IN  CLASSICS'' 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 


A  quotation  from  the  diaries  of  the  composer,  1886,  as  translated 
in  The  Pleasures  of  Music,  edited  by  Jacques  Barzun  (The  Viking 
Press). 

Probably  after  my  death  it  will  be  not  uninteresting  to  know  what 
were  my  musical  predilections  and  prejudices,  especially  since  I 
seldom  gave  opinions  in  verbal  conversation. 

Shall  start  gradually  and  shall  speak  to  the  point,  touching  upon 
musicians  living  at  the  same  time  with  me  and  about  their  personalities. 

Shall  start  with  Beethoven,  whom  it  is  usual  to  praise  uncondi- 
tionally and  whom  it  is  commanded  to  worship  as  though  he  were 
a  god.  And  so  what  is  Beethoven  to  me? 

I  bow  before  the  greatness  of  some  of  his  works  —  but  I  do  not  love 
Beethoven.  My  attitude  toward  him  reminds  me  of  what  I  experienced 
in  childhood  toward  the  God  Jehovah.  I  had  toward  Him  (and  even 
now  my  feelings  have  not  changed)  a  feeling  of  wonder,  but  at  the 
same  time,  of  fear.  He  created  Heaven  and  earth,  He  too  created  me 
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—  and  still  even  though  I  bow  before  Him,  there  is  no  love.  Christ, 
on  the  contrary,  inspires  truly  and  exclusively  the  feeling  of  love. 
Though  He  was  God,  He  was  at  the  same  time  man.  He  suffered  like 
us.  We  pity  him,  we  love  in  Him  His  ideal  human  side,  and  if  Bee- 
thoven occupies  a  place  in  my  heart  analogous  to  the  God  Jehovah, 
then  Mozart  I  love  as  the  musical  Christ.  Incidentally,  he  lived  almost 
as  long  as  Christ.  I  think  there  is  nothing  sacrilegious  in  this  com- 
parison. Mozart  was  a  being  so  angelic,  so  childlike,  so  pure;  his  music 
so  full  of  unapproachable,  divine  beauty,  that  if  anyone  could  be 
named  with  Christ,  then  it  is  he. 

Speaking  of  Beethoven,  I  come  to  Mozart.  According  to  my  deep 
conviction,  Mozart  is  the  highest,  the  culminating  point  that  beauty 
has  attained  in  the  sphere  of  music.  No  one  has  made  me  weep,  has 
made  me  tremble  with  rapture  from  the  consciousness  of  my  nearness 
to  that  something  which  we  call  the  ideal,  as  he  has  done. 

Beethoven  has  also  made  me  tremble.  But  rather  from  something 
like  fear  and  the  pangs  of  suffering. 

I  cannot  discourse  on  music  and  shall  not  go  into  details.  However, 
I  shall  mention  two  details:  (1)  In  Beethoven  I  love  the  middle  period, 
at  times  the  first,  but  fundamentally  detest  the  last,  especially  the  last 
quartets.  Here  there  are  glimmers  —  and  nothing  more.  The  rest  is 
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chaos,  over  which,  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  tog,  hovers  the  spirit 
of  this  musical  Jehovah.  (2)  In  Mozart  I  love  everything,  for  we  love 
everything  in  a  person  whom  we  love  truly.  Above  all  Don  Juan, 
for  thanks  to  it  I  learned  what  music  is.  Until  that  time  (until  my 
seventeenth  year)  I  did  not  know  any  music  except  Italian,  semi- 
music,  however  charming.  Of  course,  loving  everything  in  Mozart, 
1  shall  not  start  asserting  that  every  insignificant  work  of  his  is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre.  Yes!  I  know  that  none  of  his  sonatas,  for  example,  is 
a  great  work,  and  still  I  love  every  one  of  his  sonatas  because  it  is  his, 
because  this  musical  Christ  imprinted  it  with  his  serene  touch. 

Concerning  the  forerunners  of  both,  can  say  that  I  play  Bach 
gladly,  for  to  play  a  good  fugue  is  entertaining,  but  I  do  not  recognize 
him  (as  some  do)  a  great  genius.  Handel  has  for  me  an  entirely  fourth 
rate  significance  and  he  is  not  even  entertaining.  Gluck,  despite  the 
relative  poverty  of  his  creation,  is  attractive  to  me.  I  like  certain  things 
of  Haydn.  But  all  these  four  Muses  are  amalgamated  in  Mozart.  He 
who  knows  Mozart  also  knows  what  is  good  in  these  four,  because 
being  the  greatest  and  most  potent  of  .all  musical  creators,  he  was 
not  averse,  even,  to  taking  them  under  his  wings  and  saving  them 
from  oblivion.  They  are  rays  lost  in  the  sun  of  Mozart. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  36 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

orn  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  this  Or- 
chestra was  on  March  11,  1949. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived   it   through  absorption  in  his   art, 
rhrough  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
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the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun-i 
tarily  gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  merei 
word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which! 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a; 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.    It  would 
be  a  good  deal  morr  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
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this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
I  could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 
the  psychologists  try   to  figure  out   the  exact  relation   between    the 

*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko  ;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the   remaining    three   movements. 
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suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  self, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
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pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 

from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  was 
still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
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when  one  must  fortify  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  of 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-for  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
'Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  ever) 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
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rally  shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "I 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.    The  keynote  of  his 
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In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed. ;   Ed.D. 
Special   Classes   include  —  Master  Classes  under  — 

Opera  Workshop,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Director  Arthur    Fiedler 

Pianists'  Workshop,  Jules  Wolffers,  Director  Albert  Spalding 

Workshop  in  Music  Education,  Renowned  visiting  Lecturers  Paul  Ulanowsky 

Intercession  —  June  1  to  July  11 
Summer  Session  —  July  13  to  August  22 
Outstanding  programs  available  for  courses  leading  to  all  degrees 
Complete  information   upon  request 

Dean  Robert  A.  Choate 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 

25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 
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state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
feel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 
protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered    (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme,  1 
am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 
a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work,  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 


ctoiionLST0RES 
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•   CHARGE   ACCOUNTS  INVITED   •   DELIVERY   SERVICE 

70   SUMMER  ST.     •     BOSTON     •     HUbbard   2-7272  = 

1024  BEACON  ST.  •  BROOKLINE  •  ASpinwall  7-7020  — 

SOUTH    STATION   CONCOURSE    •     Opp.  Track    17  = 
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YOU  NEED  Continuous 

ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 

Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  hOINB 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  borne  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music   tradition! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure  radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  New  Haven,  New  York,  Washington, 
and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 
November  21   and  November  22. 


Seventh   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  21,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   November   22,   at  8:30  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 
Cimarosa Overture  to  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto" 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,   Op.    125 

Notturno,  Scherzo,  Finale 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Gluck Aria,  "Che  faro,"  from  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice" 

Gluck Aria,  "Divinites  du  Styx,"  from  "Alceste" 

intermission 
Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,   Op.  40 


soloist 
ELENA  NIKOLAIDI 


The  program  will  end  about  4:00  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  KadinofE 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\>  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,   Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 

violinist 


Studio- 1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 

Children    and    adults    will    be    accepted    for    the 
study    of    piano,    violin,    viola,    theory   and    chamber    music 


KE  6-0760 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.    AS    7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Mennhin 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade     No.     10,     in    B-flat,     K. 

S,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.    1,   in    C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,    in   C,    K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,*  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

inlaC  MSor^Op!  e^Tymphon?  No.'       prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  °g'    63'     Hf  ***'    vloll^;     Sym- 

phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  Ravel  Bolero '  Ma  M^re  L'°ye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  "Unfinished" 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikov8ky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,   Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36 ;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet ;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   InC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shaivmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

Information  and  entry  forms  may  be 
procured  at  the  Box  Office. 

•     • 

DRAWINGS    AND    LITHOGRAPHS 

by  GEORGE  W.  BELLOWS 

from   the 

Albert   H.   Wiggin   Collection   in   the 

Boston    Public    Library 

By   Muriel  C.   Robinson 

George  Bellows  was  born  in  Ohio  in 
1882,  and  was  educated  at  Ohio  State 
University,  where  he  was  well  known 
for  his  sports  activities.  He  left  the 
University  in  1904  to  study  painting 
with  Robert  Henri  in  New  York. 
Shortly  after,  he  opened  his  own  studio 
and  was  fortunate  in  having  recognition 
almost  from  the  outset  of  his  career. 
As  early  as  1909  he  was  elected  an 
Associate  in  the  National  Academy, 
and  only  four  years  later  the  honor 
of  National  Academician  was  bestowed 
upon  him,  the  youngest  artist  ever  to 
receive  this  distinction.  In  the  meantime, 
he  taught  life  drawing  and  composition 
at  the  Art  Students  League;  but  these 
duties  did  not  hinder  him  from  pro- 
ducing important  canvases,  one  of  which 
was  acquired  by  the  Pennsylvania 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  another 
found  its  way  into  the  permanent  col- 
lection of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of   Art.   George   Bellows   died   in   1925. 

Always  interested  in  sports,  from  his 
own  college  days  of  participation,  Bel- 
lows is  known  for  his  interpretation  of 
prize  fighting.  The  drawing,  "The 
Knockdown"  demonstrates  a  free  tech- 
nique which  makes  one  think  that  it 
might  be  an  on-the-spot  drawing.  "Pre- 
liminaries to  the  Big  Bout,"  done  in 
brush  and  wash,  with  touches  of  crayon, 
shows  a  spontaneity  and  a  freedom 
which  makes  it  by  far  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  his  drawings.  Other  sub- 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


late  day  splendor 

in  a  rustling  changeable  taffeta 
teagown.  Lustrous  peacock  blue 
or  garnet  red  with  an  intriguing 
jeweled  velvet  belt. 

Sizes  12  to  20 
35.00 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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jects  exhibited  in  this  category  are  the 
lithographs  "Introducing  John  L.  Sulli- 
van," and  the  famous  "A  Stag  at 
Sharkey's.'' 

Bellows  appears  as  a  humorist  in 
such  prints  and  drawings  as  "Business 
Man's  Class,  Y.M.C.A."  Upon  close 
observation  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
is  a  combination  of  a  proof  from  a  stone 
with  a  drawing,  both  on  separate  pieces 
of  paper  and  carefully  matched.  This 
is  an  unusual  opportunity  to  look  be- 
hind the  scenes  in  the  production  of 
one  of  Bellows'  lithographs  and  to  un- 
derstand the  painstaking  preliminaries 
necessary.  Even  with  the  revisions  here, 
Bellows  was  not  satisfied,  and  abandon- 
ing the  lithograph  used  with  the  draw- 
ing, he  made  a  new  and   different  one. 

Bellows'  representations  of  his  friends 
are  always  interesting  and  may  be  seen 
in  "Artist's  Evening,  Petitpas,"  a  study 
for  the  lithograph  "Petitpas."  In  this 
little  French  restaurant  on  West  29th 
Street  artists  and  writers  liked  to  gather 


at  the  table  of  the  old  Irish  portraitist, 
John  Butler  Yeats,  Dublin  artist.  Mr. 
Yeats,  although  well  in  his  seventies, 
was  a  delightful  conversationalist,  a  wit 
and  a  great  lover  of  beauty.  There  was 
always  the  spirit  of  youth  about  his 
table.  In  the  picture,  Mr.  Yeats,  Robert 
Henri  and  George  Bellows  form  the 
group  in  the  foreground.  Emma  Bellows 
has  wearied  of  an  argument  among  the 
three  men  and  is  looking  at  you.  Mr. 
Henri,  never  wordy,  is  telling  the  old 
Irishman  something  and  is  not  being 
believed. 

Of  interest  is  the  drawing  for  the 
lithograph,  "Billy  Sunday,"  probably 
done  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia  with 
John  Reed,  representing  the  Metropoli- 
tan Magazine.  Several  small  drawings 
are  also  shown  which  have  a  charm  and 
a  character  all  their  own.  They  are 
studies  for  individual  figures  in  the 
lithographs  "Punchinello  in  the  House 
of  Death,"  "The  Irish  Fair,"  and  "In- 
door Athlete." 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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you're   a   fashion-magician   .   .   .  when 

you   put   "party-partners"  together  for 
holiday  festivities   .  .  .  it's  after-dark   sorcery  to 

mix   your   dress-up    separates   in   a   number   of    exciting 
ways   ...  to   glamourize  your  holiday  evening  moods ! 

Never  have  they  been  so  fabulous  ...  so  glittery  .  . 
and   they're   your   most   versatile   fashion   whether  your 
festivities  begin  at  home  or  in  town. 
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One  of  the  modern  engineering  laboratories  at  Tufts. 

A  light 
on  a  hilltop 

1852—1952 


Charles  Tufts  selected  a  Medford 
hilltop  as  the  site  for  Tufts  College. 
"I  will  put  a  light  on  it,"  he  said. 
Many  lights  shine  there  today,  for 
Tufts  College  has  grown  into  a  great 
institution  with  affiliated  professional 
schools. 

The  years  have  also  brought 
changes  to  the  person  planning  pro- 
vision for  the  family  which  will  sur- 
vive him.  An  up-to-date  will  is 
essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or  if  it 
has  not  been  recently  reviewed,  you 
should  see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 
tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as 
Executor  and  Trustee.  A  copy  of 
"Wills  and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  request. 


View  of  Ballou  Hall  in  the  1850's. 

This  original  building  is  still  the  heart 

of  Tufts  College. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

one  federal  street,  boston 

T.Jefferson  Coolidge 

Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler 

President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 

Chairman,  Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Seventh  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  21,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   November  22,   at  8:30  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Cimarosa Overture  to  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto" 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Reger A    Romantic    Suite,    Op.    125 

Notturno 

Scherzo 

Finale 

(First  performance  in  this  series) 

Gluck.  .  .  .Aria,  "Che  faro  senza  Euridice,"  from  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice" 

Gluck Aria,   "Divinites  du  Styx,"  from  "Alceste" 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 


soloist    • 
ELENA  NIKOLAIDI 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


wnA 


FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Pierre  Monteux  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghileft's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "IL  MATRIMONIO  SEGRETO" 

By    DOMENICO    ClMAROSA 
Born  in  Aversa,  near  Naples,  December  17,  1749;  died  in  Venice,  January  11,  1801 


//  Matrimonio  Segreto*  was  based  on  the  play  "The  Clandestine  Marriage"  by 
George  Colnian  and  David  Garrick,  written  in  1766.  The  opera  was  first  performed 
in  Vienna,  July  2,  1792.  It  was  produced  in  this  country  April  23,  1933  at  the  Library 
of  Congress  under  the  auspices  of  the  Elizabeth  Sprague  Coolidge  Foundation  in  an 
English  version  by  R.  Gatty  with  recitatives  by  A.  Stoessel.  The  same  version  was 
used  for  a  production  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York, 
January  1937.  The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestration:  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  strings. 

Cimarosa  was  the  mainstay  of  the  opera  buff  a  in  Italy  in  the  mid- 
eighteenth  century.  He  followed  Pergolesi,  who  died  in  1736, 
and  had  only  one  formidable  rival  in  the  days  of  his  great  popularity: 
Giovanni  Paisiello  (1740-1816).  //  Matrimonio  Segreto,  first  per- 
formed in  Vienna  July  2,  1792,  was  destined  to  have  long  runs  there 
and  in  Italy,  and  overshadow  the  successes  of  Paisiello.  Just  twenty- 
two  days  after  this  important  date  in  Cimarosa's  life,  there  was  born 


*  An    old    copy    in    manuscript    possessed    by    this    orchestra    gives    the    title    "Lo    Sponsolizio 
Segreto." 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ....:. 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       |ft 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joinl 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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in  Pesaro  the  destined  final  great  composer  in  the  buffa  tradition  — 
Gioacchino  Rossini. 

77  Matrimonio  Segreto  was  by  far  its  composer's  greatest  success, 
performed  repeatedly  and  widely  in  its  day,  and  it  has  persisted 
through  the  succeeding  years  when  his  other  music,  including  operas, 
masses,  keyboard  sonatas,  has  hardly  survived  except  as  a  matter  of 
record.  When  the  opera  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  for  Leopold 
II  the  Austrian  monarch  was  so  pleased  that  according  to  a  story  often 
repeated  he  treated  the  whole  company  to  a  midnight  supper  and 
commanded  a  second  performance  on  the  spot.  Cimarosa  had  more 
favor  and  attention  in  Vienna  than  Mozart,  who  had  died  two  months 
before  the  premiere  of  77  Matrimonio  Segreto  and  whose  Cosi  fan  tutte 
and  Die  Zauberfldte  had  been  introduced  in  the  same  capital  within 
a  year. 

Cimarosa  came  of  parents  in  poor  circumstances,  grew  up  in  Naples 
and  had  his  first  successes  as  an  operatic  composer  in  Naples  and  Rome. 
In  1787  he  was  called  to  St.  Petersburg  to  be  chamber-composer  to 
Catherine  II  and  from  there  he  went  to  Vienna  to  serve  as  royal 
Kapellmeister,  succeeding  Salieri  and  becoming  in  a  sense,  and  like 
Salieri,  a  rival  to  Mozart.  In  1793  Cimarosa  returned  to  Naples  where 
//  Matrimonio   Segreto   made   him   the  composer  of  the  hour.   His 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


unbeueva&le 

AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


i 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3  Yz    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold   meats,   baked   ham   and   roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2  ^   tin  .41,  3  for  1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have   an   excellent   flavor.    From   California. 

Red    Label    Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,    No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,    7  x/^    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.   jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.    Sharp   and   spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,     8    oz.     tin     .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot .24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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popularity  in  his  own  city  came  to  an  ignominious  end  when  his 
republican  enthusiasm  led  him  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  invading 
Napoleon.  He  was  imprisoned  and  banished  from  his  native  town, 
took  his  fate  bitterly  and  died  two  years  later. 

The  plot  centers  on  the  attempt  ol  an  ambitious  lather  (the  basso 
buffo)  to  arrange  a  financially  suitable  marriage  for  his  elder  daughter. 
Her  younger  sister  has  secretly  married  an  impecunious  youth  and  is 
afraid  to  face  her  father's  certain  disapproval.  Complications  multiply 
when  the  wealthy  and  titled  suitor  of  the  elder  daughter  switches  his 
interest  to  the  younger  and  more  attractive  one.  The  furious  jealousy 
of  the  elder  sister,  the  complacency  of  the  father  who  is  ready  to 
strike  a  new  and  better  bargain  as  to  dowry,  and  the  urgent  and 
embarrassing  attentions  of  the  elder  sister's  suitor  force  her  to  reveal 
her  marriage  at  last. 


When  //  Matrimonio  Segreto  was  performed  in  Washington  in 
1933,  the  late  Carl  Engel  provided  for  the  program  one  of  his  best 
examples  of  fruitful  research.  Mr.  Engel  quotes  lines  from  David 
Garrick's  prologue  to  his  comedy  in  which  the  playwright  openly 
admits  his  indebtedness  to  Hogarth's  pictures  "Marriage  a  la  mode," 
and  proceeds  to  trace  the  free  and  general  use  of  the  subject  by  various 
hands: 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 
Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald    Farley 
&  Ketchum 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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Poets  and  Painters,  who  from  Nature  draw 
Their  best  and  richest  stores,  have  made  this  law: 
That  each  should  neighbourly  assist  his  brother, 
And  steal  with  decency  from  one  another. 

This  law  is  still  in  force.  Garrick  invoked  it  to  defend  the  drama- 
tists' stealing  from  "matchless  Hogarth."  He  could  have  scarcely 
guessed  how  thoroughly  they,  in  turn,  would  be  subjected  to  pilfer- 
age. In  1768,  on  June  4,  the  first  offspring  —  Sophie,  ou  Le  Manage 
cache  —  a  comedy  with  music,  was  given  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre  de  la 
Comedie  Italienne  in  the  Hotel  de  Bourgogne.  The  libretto  had  been 
"adapted"  by  Mme.  Riccoboni,  nee  Mile,  de  Mezieres;  the  music  was 
by  one  Joseph  Kohaut,  a  Bohemian  army  trumpeter,  who  had  de- 
serted, gone  to  Fiance,  and  entered  the  services  of  the  Prince  de  Conti. 
The  next  descendant  of  whom  a  trace  can  be  found  was  Le  Mariage 
clandestin,  a  one-act  comic  opera,  produced  in  Paris  at  the  Theatre 
Montansier,  November  11,  1790.  Joseph  Alexandre  Pierre,  Vicomte 
de  Segur,  wrote  the  words.  The  music  was  by  Francois  Devienne,  vir- 
tuoso on  the  bassoon  and  other  wind  instruments,  prolific  composer  — 
studiously  penning  music  for  eight  hours  every  day  —  who  succumbed 
to  the  lot  peculiar  to  so  many  players  of  wind  instruments,  by  landing 
in  an  aslyum  for  the  insane. 

It  was  possibly  this  little   opera   that  furnished  Giovanni  Bertati 


~    MIDGE 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   .   .   .    Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In   Wellesley   .   .   .   Central  at   Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for   Parties,   Teas,   Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
For   Main  Course  at  Small   Dinners  or  Suppers 

Women's   Educational  and   Industrial   Union 
264   Boylston  Street,   Boston   —  KE  nmore  6-5651 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS*   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   EIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


Not  from  Eden 


"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  growling  ser- 
pent?" Delver  Forfax  inquired. 

"No?  That  puts  you  on  the  same  footing 
as  Handel  before  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
subject  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy. 
"As  he  was  rehearsing  an  English  orchestra, 
Handel  heard  a  peculiar  growling  sound  from 
the  wind  section. 

"  'Vat  de  Demi  be  dat?'  he  roared. 
"A  player  held  up  a  black  instrument.  The 
outline  of  it  was  like  two  letter  S's,  a  smaller 
and  a  larger,  joined  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  was  a  repulsive  mouth. 
"It's  a  serpent,"  the  Englishman  explained. 
"  'But   I    t'ink   it   vas    not   de    serpent   dat 
tempted  Eve!'  Handel  shot  back. 

"However,  Handel  found  that  it  served  its 
purpose,  and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Royal  Fire- 
works Suite.  It  had  a  voice  slightly  lower  than 
the  opinion  of  it  expressed  in  the  following  century  by  Berlioz,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation  (a  book  commended  to  composers  by  its 
modern  editor,  Richard  Strauss). 

"Orchestras  have  long  since  chased  the  serpent  out  with  the  tuba. 
But  it  lingered  until  its  ominous  growl  had  been  heard  in  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Previously,  it  had  been  used 
even  in  churches,  and  was  regulation  equipment  for  English  cavalry 
bands.  In  fact,  English  soldiers  played  it  in  colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  during  a  festivity  in  honor  of  the  colonists'  British  sovereign. 
"Four  cavalry  serpents  invaded  Symphony  Hall  in  1926.  They  may 
still  be  seen  there  in  the  Casadesus  Collection  of  old  instruments,  ac- 
quired at  that  time.  They  show  interesting  variations  in  design  —  one 
of  them  possessing  a  mouth  with  vicious  teeth,  and  a  body  imitating 
that  of  a  bassoon." 
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From  Casadesus  Collection 
of  old  instruments, 
at  Symphony  Hall 


with  the  idea  for  //  Matrimonio  segreto.  Operatic  "borrowing"  is  an 
ancient  traffic.  Da  Ponte  had  derived  directly  from  Bertati's  Don  Gio- 
vanni the  book  for  Mozart's  opera.  When  Emperor  Joseph  II  died,  in 
1790,  Da  Ponte,  until  then  court  poet,  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
Leopold  II,  who  had  him  expelled  from  Vienna.  Fate's  delicate  re- 
venge: Bertati  became  his  successor.  Fate's  gentle  irony:  Mozart's  Don 
Giovanni,  in  1788,  had  met  with  an  indifferent  reception  in  Vienna. 
Emperor  Joseph  is  said  to  have  remarked:  "This  Don  Giovanni  is  no 
food  for  the  teeth  of  my  Viennese."  The  superintendent  of  the  Im- 
perial Theaters,  Count  Rosenberg-Orsini,  had  declared  Mozart's  music 
"much  too  difficult  to  be  sung."  Mozart  must  have  heard  several  of 
Cimarosa's  earlier  operas  in  Vienna.  It  is  doubtful  whether  Cimarosa 
had  at  that  time  heard  a  note  of  Mozart's. 

Cimarosa,  called  to  St.  Petersburg  by  Catherine  the  Great  in  1789, 
did  not  stand  the  "northern  climate"  any  better  than  had  Galuppi, 
Traetta,  Paesiello,  Sarti,  in  that  order,  before  him.  He  slipped  the 
golden  shackles  late  in  1791.  When  Emperor  Leopold  heard  that 
Cimarosa  was  anxious  to  quit  Russia,  he  invited  the  composer  to 
Vienna.  And  there  Cimarosa  achieved  what  it  was  never  given  Mozart 
to  enjoy  in  his  lifetime  —  a  phenomenal  operatic  success. 
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EINE  ROMANTISCHE  SUITE,  Op.   125 

(After  Poems  by  Eichendorff) 

By  Max  Reger 
Born  May   19,   1873  in  Brand  Bau;   died  May   11,   1916,  in  Leipzig 


The  Romantic  Suite  was  first  performed  in  Dresden  October  11,  1912,  by  the 
State  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Von  Schuch.  The  orchestration  requires 
3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Professor 
Hugo  Griiters,  a  choral  director  at  Bonn. 

A  side  from  his  reference  to  Eichendorff*  in  this  Suite,  Max  Reger 
**•  turned  once  to  the  poet  to  set  Gottes  Segen,  but  not  repeatedly 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Hugo  Wolff  did.  Those  composers  were 
too  closely  akin  to  that  naive  poet  of  nature  to  have  applied  the  word 
"Romantic"  to  him  in  a  title,  nor  perhaps  would  Mahler  have  used 
that  backward-looking  word.  Verses  from  Eichendorff  are  quoted 
in  the  score  of  this  Suite  and  are  attributed  to  each  movement.  The 
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first  movement  (Molto  sostenuto)  contemplates  the  still  beauty  of 
nature  in  the  woods  and  by  the  streams  as  night  descends.  The 
Scherzo  (vivace)  is  also  a  nocturne  suggested  by  a  valley  at  night 
where  glowworms  are  found,  where  crickets  furnish  the  "dance  music" 
while  the  "branches  and  leaves  are  silvered  by  the  moonlight."  The 
finale,  which  has  the  tempo  molto  sostenuto  and  repeats  the  material 
of  the  first  movement,  is  identified  with  two  quoted  stanzas  from 
"Morgengriiss,"  a  greeting  to  the  newly  risen  sun. 


Horst  du  nicht  die  Quellen  gehen 
Zwischen  Stein  und  Blumen  weit 
Nach  den  stillen  Waldesseen, 
Wo  die  Marmorbilden  stehen 
In  der  schonen  Einsamkeit? 
Von  den  Bergen  sacht  hernieder, 
Wechsend  die  uralten  Lieder, 
Steigt  die  wunderbare  Nacht, 
Und  die  Griinde  glanzen  wieder, 
Wie  du's  oft  im  Traum  gedacht.  . 
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Bleib  bei  uns!  Wir  haben  den  Tanzplan  im  Tal 

Bedeckt  mit  Mondesglanze, 

Johanneswiirmchen  erleuchten  den  Saal, 

Die  Heimchen  spielen  im  Tanze. 

Die  Freude,  das  schone  leichtglaubige  Kind, 

Es  wiegt  sich  in  Abendwinden: 

Wo  Silber  auf  Zweigen  und  Biischen  vinni. 

Da  wirst  du  die  schonsten  finden. 

Ill 
Steig  nur,  Sonne, 
Auf  die  Hohn! 
Schauer  wehn 

Und  die  Erde  bebt  vor  Wonne. 
Kiihn  nach  oben 
Greift  aus  Nacht 
Waldespracht, 
Noch  von  Traumen  kiihl  durchwoben. 

The  career  of  Max  Reger  resulted  in  an  enormous  bulk  of  music 
in  every  conceivable  form  over  and  above  his  many  engagements  as 
pianist  and  organist  and  teacher.   His  life  as   teacher  took  him   to 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducted  two  his- 
toric "firsts"  for  Stravinsky's  The  Rite 
of  Spring  ...  its  1913  world  premiere  in 
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Leipzig  in   1907,  where  he  continued  at  the  Conservatory  until  his 
death.  He  also  made  many  concert  tours. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  music  is  quoted  from  Thompson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians:  "Reger,  regarded  in  his  time  as 
a  revolutionary  in  turning  his  back  on  conventional  harmonic 
limitations,  was  the  center  of  more  or  less  violent  controversy  through- 
out most  of  his  career.  He  eschewed  everything  that  savored  of  a 
musical  'program'  and,  like  Brahms,  uncompromisingly  adhered  to 
absolute  music  as  his  one  goal.  Polyphonically  considered,  his  work 
is  rooted  in  the  music  of  the  early  masters.  He  developed  tremendous 
architectural  proportions  in  his  larger  works  and  a  complicated  har- 
monic system  that  at  times  was  cumbersome.  His  freedom  in  modula- 
tion particularly  disturbed  his  contemporaries.  As  his  musical  evolu- 
tion proceeded  he  eventually  achieved  a  greater  clarification  and 
simplicity.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  post-classic 
school  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  his  compositions  have  com- 
manded great  respect,  though  more  by  virtue  of  the  colossal  craftsman- 
ship they  reveal  than  for  profound  emotion." 
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ARIA,  "CHE  FARO  SENZA  EURIDICE"  from  "Orfeo  ed 

EURID1CE,"    AZIONE    TEATRALE    PER    MUSICA 

By  Christoph  Willibald,  Ritter  von  Gluck 

Born  in  Weidenwang,  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  July  2,  1714;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  15,  1787 


Orfeo  ed  Euridice  was  first  performed  at  the  Hofburg  Theater  in  Vienna,  October 
5,  1762.  It  was  performed  in  Paris  August  2,  1774  in  a  revision  translated  by  Pierre 
Louis  Moline. 

This  air  was  sung  at   the  opening  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony   Orchestra, 

October   21,    1881   by   Annie   Louise   Cary.   It   has   been  sung  by  Helene   Hastreter 

(1887),  Lena  Little    (1891)  ,  Amalie  Joachim    (1892)  ,  Muriel  Foster   (1904),  Jeanne 

Gerville-Reache     (1908)  .    Margaret    Matzenauer    sang    it    in    1930    when    George 

Henschel  returned  to  conduct  his  first  program  in  this  orchestra's  fiftieth  season. 

The  accompaniment  is  for  string  orchestra. 

This  famous  air  is  sung  by  Orpheus  (a  contralto  part)  in  the  last 
act.  Orpheus  has  been  granted  the  return  from  Hades  of  his 
Eurydice  if  he  will  not  look  back  upon  her.  He  fails  to  obey  this 
command  and  at  the  moment  of  this  recitative  and  air  he  realizes  that 
she  is  lost  to  him.  The  intervention  of  the  god,  Cupid,  is  to  restore 
her  to  her  husband. 
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Recitative: 

Che  lo  fatto  io?  Dove  max  quest'  amore, 
Dove  spinsemi  il  pianto  suo? 
Cara  sposa!  Euridice!  Euridice! 
Ah  diletta!  Ah,  non  piii  m'ode  lei; 

Morta  e  di  dolor.  Son'  io, 
Son'  io,  le  diedi  io  la  morte; 
Quanto  quanto  sgraziato  sono! 
II  duol  mio  dir  non  posso! 
In  tal  terribil  ora  mi  resta  sol 
Del  morir  la  via;  —  e  tutto  cessa. 

Aria: 

Che  fard  senza  Euridice, 

Dove  andrb  senza  il  mio  ben? 

Che   faro,    dove   andro,   che   jar 6   senza 

il  mio  ben? 
Euridice,  Euridice,  O  Dio,  rispondi! 
Rispondi! 

Io  son  pure  il  tuo  fedele, 
Son  pure  il  tuo  fedele! 
Che  fard  senza  Euridice. 
Dove  andro  senza  il  mio  ben? 
Che  faro,  dove  andro,  che  fard  senza  il 
mio   ben? 


Oh  dear  one,  dear  wife,  what  have 
I  done?  To  what  suffering  am  I  driven? 
Eurydice,  my  dearest  one!  Ah,  she  no 
longer  hears,  I  shall  die  of  grief.  It  is  I, 
I,  who  have  returned  her  to  her  death. 
This  torture  I  cannot  bear!  Nothing  is 
left  but  for  me  to  die  too. 


What  shall  I  do  without  Eurydice? 
Whither  shall  I  go  without  my  love? 
What  shall  I  do,  whither  go,  what  shall 

I  do  without  my  love? 
Eurydice,   Eurydice   —   Oh  God!   -» 

answer! 

I  am  still  thy  true  love! 

What  shall  I  do  without  Eurydice, 

Whither  go,  without  my  love? 
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The  original  Qrfeo  in  Vienna  was  a  male  contralto,  Gaetano 
Guadagni.  When  Gluck  revised  his  opera  for  Paris  twelve  years  later 
he  was  confronted  with  the  problem  that  castrati  were  neither  cus- 
tomary nor  to  be  obtained  in  France.  He  accordingly  recast  the 
part  for  a  tenor  voice,  which  was  sung  by  Legros,  who  was  a  counter- 
tenor. In  performances  today  the  Italian  version  is  used,  with  a  con- 
tralto to  take  the  part  of  the  lover  Orpheus.  Ernest  Newman  com- 
ments interestingly  on  this  point    (More  Stories  of  Famous  Operas): 

"It  is  an  endless  subject  for  debate  whether  the  part  of  Orfeo  should 
be  sung  today  by  a  female  contralto  or  a  tenor.  The  advocates  of  the 
latter  course  insist  that  the  drama  becomes  more  human  when  the 
Orfeo  is  a  man,  and  that  the  ear,  as  well  as  the  eye,  finds  an  opera 
with  the  three  principal  characters  in  it  women,  a  little  monotonous. 
Besides,  they  say,  did  not  Gluck's  willingness  to  recast  the  part  for  a 
tenor  show  that  he  was  not  inseparably  wedded  to  the  idea  of  a  con- 
tralto Orfeo?  To  this  it  is  rejoined  that  if  Gluck  had  preferred  a 
tenor  to  a  contralto  in  the  Vienna  production  he  had  only  to  cast 
the  part  for  a  tenor  when  writing  his  original  score:  the  fact  that  he 
wrote  it  for  a  contralto  suggests  that  he  saw  the  character  in  terms 
of  contralto  color,  and  consequently  to  substitute  the  tenor  color  for 
this  is  to  alter  the  whole  scheme  of  psychological  as  well  as  musical 
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values.  To  this  argument,  in  turn,  it  is  replied  that  the  timbre  of 
the  female  contralto  voice  is  a  different  thing  altogether  from  that  of 
the  male  contralto,  in  which  the  eighteenth  century  took  such  keen 
delight.  No  final  solution  of  the  problem  is,  or  will  ever  be,  possible." 

When  the  subject  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  became  a  favorite 
one  for  early  operas,  the  lovers  were  usually  saved  at  the  end,  contrary 
to  the  Greek  myth,  by  divine  intervention,  the  deus  ex  machina.  So, 
audiences  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  were  kept  in  a  cheerful 
mood  by  the  impulse  for  the  happy  ending  which  still  survives  in  the 
art  of  Hollywood.  In  the  libretto  of  Rinuccini,  set  in  1600  by  Caccini 
and  Peri,  and  in  the  Orfeo  of  Monteverdi  (1607)  to  the  book  of 
Alessandro  Striggio,  Orpheus  is  immortalized  by  Apollo  amid  gen- 
eral rejoicing  at  the  conclusion.  But  in  Haydn's  Orfeo  ed  Euridice, 
Eurydice  is  killed  by  a  snake  bite  and  Orpheus  is  at  last  torn  to 
pieces  by  furies,  a  fate  which  Stravinsky  has  not  hesitated  to  inflict 
upon  the  hero  in  his  recent  ballet  on  the  subject. 
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ARIA,    "DIVINIT£S   DU   STYX"  from   "Alceste," 
Tragedia  per  Musica 

By  Christoph  Willibald,  Ritter  von  Gluck 

Born  in  Weidenwang  in  the  upper  Palatinate,  July  2,   1714;  died  in  Vienna, 

November    15,    1787 


Alceste,  composed  to  the  Italian  libretto  of  Ranieri  de'  Calzabigi,  was  first  per- 
formed in  Vienna,  December  26,  1767,  and  produced  in  Paris  to  a  French  text 
by  F.  L.  G.  Gan  Lebland  du  Roullet  in  the  Academie  Nationale  de  Musique, 
April  23,  1776. 

This  air  has  been  sung  at   these  concerts  of   the   Boston   Symphony   Orchestra 
October  27,    1899,  by  Clara  Butt,   March  3,   1911,  by  Mme.   Kirby-Lunn,  April  7, 
1914,   by    Mme.   Louise   Homer.   The   orchestration   calls   for   2   oboes,   2   clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  3  trombones,  and  strings. 

*t*he  libretto  is  based  upon  the  tragedy  Alcestis  of  Euripides.  Ad- 
■*■  metos,  King  of  Pherae  in  Thessaly,  is  on  the  point  of  death  and 
his  subjects  pray  to  Apollo  that  he  be  spared.  His  devoted  wife, 
Alceste,  is  answered  by  the  voice  of  Apollo  that  her  husband  may  be 
returned  to  life  only  if  a  victim  is  found  to  take  his  place.  In  this 
air  which  concludes  the  first  act  Alceste  offers  Apollo  her  life  as  a 
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sacrifice.  In  the  second  act,  Admetos,  refusing  to  be  separated  from 
his  wife,  returns  to  Hades  to  share  her  fate.  Heracles  moves  Apollo 
to  relent  and  restore  the  devoted  couple  to  life. 


Air. 

Divinites  du  Styx,  Divinites  du  Styx 
Ministres  de  la  mort, 
Je  n'invoquerai  point  votre  pitie  cruelle 
J'enleve  un  tendre  epoux  a  son  funeste 

sort 
Mais    je    vous    abandonne    une    epouse 

fidele. 

Divinites  du  Styx,  Divinites  du  Styx 

Ministres  de  la  mort 

Mourir  pour  ce  qu'on  aime 

Est  un  trop  doux  effort 

Une  vertu  si  naturelle, 

Mon    coeur    est    anime    du    plus    noble 

transport 
Je  sens  une  force  nouvelle 
Je  vais  oil  mon  amour  m'appelle. 


Deities  of  the  Styx,  Ministers  of  death! 
I  will  not  ask  your  cruel  pity.  To  save 
a  loving  husband  from  a  terrible  fate, 
I  yield  to  you  a  faithful  wife.  My  heart 
is  moved  by  the  noblest  transport.  I  feel 
a  new  strength.  I  go  whither  my  love 
calls. 
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ELENA  NIKOLAIDI 

Elena  Nikolaidi  was  born  in  a  little  town  near  Athens,  and  at- 
tended the  Athens  Conservatory.  Dimitri  Mitropoulis  gave  her 
encouragement  and  obtained  for  her  from  the  Greek  government  a 
scholarship  in  Vienna.  She  soon  became  a  principal  singer  at  the 
Vienna  Opera  and  took  leading  contralto  parts  in  such  operas  as 
Orfeo,  Carmen,  Samson  and  Delilah,  A'ida,  Don  Carlo,  II  Trovatore 
and  Wagner's  Ring  (Erda).  Since  she  came  to  this  country  in  1949 
she  has  made  extensive  tours,  sung  with  orchestras  and  become  a 
member  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  making  her  debut 
as  Amneris  in  A'ida. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  HERO'S  LIFE 

By  Eric  Blom 

(When  Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  the  B.  B.  C.  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Strauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben"  on  November  4,  1936,  the 
noted  English  critic  provided  the  following  "Introduction"  for  the 
program.) 


Even  those  of  us  who  were  children  at  the  time  still  vividly  remember 
the  shock  the  first  appearance  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Ein  Helden- 
leben" gave  the  musical  world  in  1899  —  so  vividly  that  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  can  really  have  been  as  long  ago  as  all  that.  Much 
music  has  streamed  past  us  since  then,  and  it  has  carried  so  much 
strange  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  one  begins  to  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  see  what  exactly  there  was  about  this  symphonic  poem  —  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  after  all,  much  like  many  another  that  had  gone  before 
—  that  caused  so  much  consternation.  Was  it  that  Strauss  made  the 
gentle  wood-wind  instruments  play  with  such  asperity  in  the  "op- 
ponents" section?  Was  it  the  extreme  capriciousness  of  the  part  for  the 
solo  violin,  from  which  formally  polished  concertos  had  accustomed 
us  to  expect  nothing  baser  than  serenity  and  nobility?  It  seems  in- 
credible,  now  we   have   been   well   taught   that   the   transmission   of 
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beauty  need  not  be  the  sole  aim  of  music.  Even  the  frightful  and 
almost  unbearably  prolonged  noise  of  the  "battle"  section  we  have 
come  to  accept  as  part  of  a  scheme  in  which,  all  things  considered, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  different. 

Any  criticisms  made  on  such  grounds  now  seem  almost  comically 
incomprehensible,  and  though  after  thirty-seven  years  "Ein  Helden- 
leben"  is  to  be  presented  by  the  conductor  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  — 
for  it  was  inscribed  to  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  —  and  will  thus  appear  to  us  like  a  work  of 
yesteryear,  we  shall  wonder  where  all  the  objections  to  its  extreme 
"modernity"  can  have  come  from  and  feel  that  to  apologize  for  its 
"daring"  idiom  would  be  ridiculous. 

Still,  there  is  something  else  about  "Ein  Heldenleben"  that  offends 
many  listeners  and  requires  putting  in  its  place.  It  is  not  anything  for 
which  one  would  make  excuses,  for  Strauss,  take  him  or  leave  him, 
is  too  big  a  musical  figure  for  that;  but  it  is  something  that  appeared  so 
disconcertingly  new  and,  if  you  like,  shows  such  a  deficiency  in  taste 
that  it  had  better  be  reconsidered  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  other 
music  of  not  dissimilar  tendencies  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  strik- 
ingly in  one  particular  aspect. 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  whereas  the  practice  of  other  com- 
posers of  symphonic  poems,  and  Strauss's  own  practice  elsewhere,  is  to 
choose  some  literary  or  historical  subject  for  a  program,  the  composer 
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here  writes  with  the  most  brazen  frankness  about  himself.  Perhaps  few 
people  would  have  taken  offence  if  he  had  not  called  a  work  that  was 
obviously  and  confessedly  autobiographical  "A  Hero's  Life."  Even  the 
most  self-satisfied  autobiographers,  the  Cellinis  and  Pepyses  and  Casa- 
novas,  had  never  explicitly  called  themselves  heroes,  whatever  they 
might  have  thought  or  implied,  and  to  write  such  grandiloquent  music 
about  oneself  was  felt  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Well,  Strauss's  bigness  as  a  creative  musician  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  not  making  excuses.  In  a  sense  there  is  no  excuse,  and  if  taste  is  the 
criterion,  it  is  beside  the  point  for  enthusiastic  apologists  like  Richard 
Specht  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  Strauss  as  less  fasci- 
nating and  significant  a  figure  than  Coriolanus  or  Egmont.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  many  greater  people  than  Coriolanus,  Egmont  or  Strauss  have 
refrained  from  calling  themselves  the  heroes  of  their  works. 

But  stay!  Here  we  come  to  the  point.  I  was  going  to  say  they  re- 
frained from  writing  about  themselves.  That  would,  of  course,  have 
been  flagrantly  untrue.  For  in  a  sense  everybody  who  ever  puts  pen  to 
paper  writes  incessantly  and  exclusively  about  himself  —  and  music- 
paper  is  no  exception.  What  Beethoven  felt  when  he  composed  his 
"Coriolanus"  overture  or  his  "Egmont"  music  tells  us  nothing  that  is 
vital  about  these  historical  figures,  but  very  much  about  Beethoven 
himself  as  a  musical  personality.  And  so  with  Strauss  or  anybody  else. 
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Except  tor  outward  details  —  so  far  as  music  can  convey  them  —  we  learn 
little  more  about  Strauss  from  "Ein  Heldenleben"  than  we  do  from 
"Don  Juan"  or  "Don  Quixote,"  for  however  graphically  he  may  depict 
these  characters,  the  inwardness  of  his  music  reflects  not  their  souls  but 
his  own.  There  can  be  no  offence,  then,  in  this  musical  autobiography 
of  his  so  far  as  the  music  itself  is  concerned,  though  we  might  say 
that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  if  he  had  called  the  work  "Ein 
Musikerleben."  It  would  then  have  been  left  to  us  to  say  who  is  the 
hero,  very  much  as  we  say  it  of  the  outstanding  character  in  a  novel. 
And,  the  musician  whose  career  is  described  here  being  a  remarkable 
artistic  personality,  it  would  have  been  understood  who  the  true  hero 
was,  just  as,  although  Thackeray  goes  out  of  his  way  to  describe 
"Vanity  Fair"  as  "a  novel  without  a  hero,"  we  are  quite  well  aware  that 
there  is  one  after  all,  and  that  he  is  the  author. 

No,  it  was  not  a  new  thing  in  1899,  mucn  less  a  shocking  one,  that  a 
symphonic  poem  should  glorify  its  own  maker.  All  works  of  art  do  that 
to  the  extent  of  their  aesthetic  value.  The  shock  lay  simply  in  the  title, 
and  it  was  a  little  Strauss's  own  fault  if  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  way  his  vanity  fair.  But  his  lapse  does  not  affect  the 
music;  that  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  quality. 

Brahms,  Vivaldi,  Strauss  or  anybody  else  —  it  is  all  much  the  same  in 
the  last  resort:  they  can  only  be  musical  autobiographers,  and  because 
all  artists  are  that,  art  has  the  immense  diversity  which  is  well  enough 
exemplified  by  this  evening's  program,  and  will  continue  to  have  it 
—  a  diversity  as  endless  as  that  of  the  human  characters  who  create  it. 
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"EIN  HELDENLEBEN"    ('A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June   11,    1864;   died  in   Garmisch,  September   8,    1949 


From  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  December,  1898,  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Strauss  began  and  completed  this  Tone  Poem.  The  dedication  was  to  "Willem 
Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebow  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam."  The  first  performance 
was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March  3,  1899,  when  Strauss  conducted  from  the 
manuscript.  The  music  was  published  in  the  same  month. 

The  orchestration  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  or  4  oboes,  an  English  horn, 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  double-bassoon, 
8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings    (much  divided)  . 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conducting,  March  9,  1900.  The  first  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on 
December  6,  1901;  the  last  November  12,  1937. 

IT  was  a  year  after  Don  Quixote  that  Strauss  wrote  Ein  Helden- 
leben.  This  was  the  last  of  his  tone  poems,  save  the  Symphonia 
Domestica  of  1903,  and  the  Alpensinfonie  of  1915-  The  subject,  the 
span  of  a  life  and  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  its  aspirations  (thus 
recalling  Tod  und  Verkldrung),  was  certainly  ideal  for  a  "Tondich- 
tung"  in  the  best  Straussian  manner,  even  though  the  early  critics  did 
not  agree  as  to  his  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Strauss  himself  let  it  be  known  that  he  intended  Ein  Heldenleben 
as  a  companion  piece  to  Don  Quixote.  His  statement  is  in  the  third 
person:   "Having  in  this  latter  work  sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure 
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of  the  Spanish  knight  whose  vain  search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity, 
he  presents  in  'A  Hero's  Life'  not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure, 
but  rather  a  more  general  and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  heroism 

—  not  the  heroism  to  which  one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of 
valour,  with  its  material  and  exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which 
describes  the  inward  battle  of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort 
and  renouncement  towards  the  elevation  of  the  soul." 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 

The  Hero  —  The  Hero's  Adversaries  —  The  Hero's  Helpmate  —  The  Hero's  Battlefield 

—  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  de- 
scribed by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts 
may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  sub- 
sidiary themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting 
second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes, 
culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a 
coda  of  extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  — full 
of  energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character 
study  rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline/  As  the  complex  of  the 
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score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the 
picture  becomes  still  more  lull-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in 
relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment 
by  the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  oi  power,  after  which  the  en- 
suing complaints  of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty 
indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the 
composer's  unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new 
definition  for  "beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward 
and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend"  in 
the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and 
strong   retort. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  un- 
folds his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her 
voice   (which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas) 
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BUDAPEST  STRING  QUARTET 

Assisted  by  ARTHUR  BALSAM 
SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  3:00  P.M. 

SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 
Mozart,  Dohnanyi,  Beethoven 


Tickets  on  sale  at  Harvard  Cooperative, 
and  at  the  door.  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20. 
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Symphony  Orchestra  of  55  Players 
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ELIZABETH  I.   BURT,  Manager 
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is  at  first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with 
the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  or- 
chestra builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none 
but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a 
soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in 
the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which 
is  soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his 
prodigious  contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is 
assailed  with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  re- 
torts with  proud  assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition 
of  the  love  music  which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a 
full  and  impressive  climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Wo^ks  of  Peace.  —  But  triumph  of  this  sort 
is  without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's   earlier   works:    phrases    are   heard   from   Don   Juan,   Zara- 
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thustra,  Tod  und  Verklarung,  Don  Quixote,  Macbeth,  Guntram, 
Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Traum  durch  die  Ddmmerung.  The  beloved 
consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in 
weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible 
musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  His  Life.  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate, 
but  this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  as  last  found 
peace  with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life, 
but  placid  resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates 
on  themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusion  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing 
himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  con- 
ceit. All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could 
not  have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  por- 
traying his  own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting 
and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their 
edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along. 
All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  — as  music. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  nOITlC 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver/ 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and  , 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition ! 


\*, — >  y 
ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM   TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING   AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Eighth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  28,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   November   29,  at   8:30  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

Bloch Concerto  Symphonique,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Pesante 
II.     Allegro  vivace 
III.     Allegro  deciso 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

CORINNE  LACOMBL£ 


This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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EVER  BEFORE  in  America's  industrial  history  has  the  essential  need  of 
catalogs  and  other  forms  of  printed  information  and 
material  been  so  clearly  evident.  Efforts  to  resume 
production,  to  re-sell  neglected  markets,  are  helped  by 
the  up-to-date  bulletins  issued  by  the  suppliers  to  Industry 
— or  hampered  by  the  lack  of  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
revise  or  replace  your  catalogs  and  mailing  pieces. 
Let      us     help      you     schedule      your      printing      needs. 


PRINTERS  SINCE  1873  •  ^  ^  SM&  (£*. 

272   CONGRESS  STREET    •    BOSTON   •   LIBERTY  2-7800 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham  1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

( near    Coolidge    Corner ) 


Children    and   adults   will   be   accepted   for   the 
study    of    piano,    violin,    viola,    theory   and    chamber    music 


KE  6-0760 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.    AS    7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalby  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 
Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,    BY    BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA,   InC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  —  successful    investing   of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require  more   time   and   specialized  knowledge   than  most  people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 


of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  STATUES  IN  SYMPHONY 
HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects 
of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor  Wal- 
lace C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser, 
found  in  statuary  the  solution  to  sev- 
eral of  their  most  pressing  problems. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  sec- 
ond balcony,  Professor  Sabine  found 
that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues, 
would  be  a  perfect  solution  to  his  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches, 
protected  by  natural  shadows  and  the 
statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide 
admirable  places  for  experimentation 
with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  sur- 
faces. At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to 
solve  the  architect's  decorative  problem 
in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  inter- 
ested symphony-goers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and 
donated  casts  of  eighteen  well-known 
statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for 
the  dedicatory  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall,  October  15,  1900,  but  were  added 
as  they  were  completed  by  Pietro 
Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not 
only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most  cases 
with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  subject  to  the  use  of  the  new  audi- 
torium. Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of 
Apollo,  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and 
one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning. 
Their  apostles  are  represented  by  stat- 
ues of  the  dramatists,  Sophocles  and 
Euripedes;  the  orators  y^schines  and 
Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek 
poet  of  love  and  wine;  as  well  as 
of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the 
satyrs  are  the  only  musically-minded 
ones   in    the    group:    one    statue    shows 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


late  day  splendor 

in  a  rustling  changeable  taffeta 
teagown.  Lustrous  peacock  blue 
or  garnet  red  with  an  intriguing 
jeweled  velvet  belt. 

Sizes  12  to  20 
35.00 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the 
satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which  they 
are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their 

dancing. 

*     *     # 

Pheidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek 
sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus 
on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design  and 
supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the 
Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian  Athena. 
(In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the 
fourth  from  the  stage  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the 
Lemnian  Athena  that  the  ancients  found 
the  most  impressive  of  his  work. 
Pausanias,  who  traveled  extensively  in 
the  second  century,  A.D.,  wrote:  "The 
most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias, an  image  of  Athena,  called 
Lemnian,  after  the  dedicators."  Lucian 
had   this   to   say  in   dialogue  form: 

"Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias do  you  praise  most  highly? 

"Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of 
Lemnos,  whereon  Pheidias  deigned 
to  inscribe  his  name.  Pheidias  and  the 
Lemnian  goddess  shall  bestow  on  her  the 
outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate 
cheeks    and    finely    proportioned    nose." 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy 
of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for 
some  time  before  it  was  discovered  that 
a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obvi- 
ously belonged  to  it.  The  cast  of  the 
reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables 
us  to  get  some  idea  of  the  masterwork 
of   Athens'   greatest  sculptor. 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  near- 
est the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying 
Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one  of  his 
best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not, 
the  satyr  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  book,  "The  Marble  Faun."  Praxi- 
teles executed  the  original  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by 
which  we  know  the  work  stands  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 

The  Amazon  by  Polycleitos  (which 
is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 


with  a  "story."  The  tale  is  told  that 
statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
where  the  female  warriors  had  taken 
refuge  from  Dionysos  in  ages  past.  The 
greatest  sculptors  of  Greece,  including 
Pheidias  of  Athens  and  Polycleitos  of 
Argos,  brought  statues  of  Amazons  for 
the  occasion.  The  competing  artists 
were  then  called  upon  to  choose  the 
best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man 
voted  for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their 
own  work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue 
of  Polycleitos  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was 
taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Several 
other  Amazons  gracing  various  Euro- 
pean museums  are  assumed  to  be  copies 
of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  un- 
successful competitors  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  B.C. 


LIST    OF    CASTS    IN     SYMPHONY    HALL 

As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on 
the  right,  beginning  with  the  one  near- 
est the  stage,  are  as  follows: 

Faun  with  Infant   Bacchus    (Naples). 

Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 

Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 

Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 

Demosthenes  (Rome). 

Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Euripedes  (Rome). 

Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are : 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 
Amazon  (Berlin). 
Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian    Athena    (Dresden,    head    in 

Bologna). 
Sophocles  (Rome). 
Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen), 
y^schines  (Naples). 
Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are: 
Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 
Orpheus,      Eurydice,      and      Hermes 

(Naples). 
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filene's 


you're    a   fashion-magician    .   .   .   when 

you   put   "party-partners"  together   for 
holiday  festivities  .   .   .  it's   after-dark   sorcery  to 

mix   your    dress-up    separates   in   a   number    of    exciting 
ways   ...  to   glamourize  your  holiday  evening  moods! 

Never  have  they  been  so  fabulous  ...  so  glittery  .  . 
and   they're   your   most   versatile   fashion   whether   your 
festivities  begin  at  home  or  in  town. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


In  a  second,  your  telephone  conversation 
—  and  your  television  program  —  leaps 
across  the  nation  through  a  chain  of  micro- 
wave booster  stations  like  this,  and  the 
great  coaxial  cable  network. 


In  1801  Jonathan  Grout,  Jr.,  set  up 
16  hand-operated  semaphore  sta- 
tions to  alert  Boston  on  the  arrival 
of  ships.  Messages  covered  the  72 
miles  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to 
Boston  in  6  minutes. 


Research  Produces  Another  Miracle 


Today  communication  with  any 
point  in  the  world  is  easy  —  thanks 
to  electronic  research.  Along  the 
Charles,  scientists  are  engaged  in 
further  experiments.  Because  of 
these  research  facilities,  the  Govern- 
ment selected  Natick  for  its  Quarter- 
master Corps  Testing  Laboratory. 

The  changes  wrought  by  research 
are  no  greater  than  the  changes  in 
factors  affecting  your  family's  secur- 
ity. Dealing  with  these  requires 
alertness,  experience  and  constant 
attention.  A  Living  Trust  with  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  gives  your 
wife  and  children  the  protection  of 
New  England's  largest  trust  insti- 
tution. You  also  benefit  from  the 
thorough  research  of  Old  Colony's 
Investment  Analysis. 

A  Living  Trust  assures  privacy  as 
to   the   amount  and  disposition  of 


your  property  while  enabling  you  to 
retain  control.  In  some  cases,  tax 
savings  may  result.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Trust  Investment  Comm  ittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Eighth  ^Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  28,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   November   29,  at  8:30  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Brahms Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81 

Bloch Concerto  Symphonique,  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

I.     Pesante 
II.     Allegro  vivace 
III.     Allegro  deciso 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  3  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55 

I.     Allegro  con  brio 
II.     Marcia  funebre:  Adagio  assai 

III.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

CORINNE  LACOMBLfi 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie   Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

«fc 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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TRAGIC  OVERTURE,   Op.  81 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna  April  3,  1897 


The  Tragische  Ouverture,  like  the  Academische  Fest  Ouvertiire,  was  composed 
at  Ischl  in  the  summer  1880.  It  was  first  performed  in  Vienna  by  the  Vienna 
Philharmonic  under  Hans  Richter  in  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  in 
Boston  was  on  October  29,  1881,  and  the  most  recent  at  these  concerts  was  March 
4'  1949- 

The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani  and  strings. 

Y^V  ne  weeps,  the  other  laughs,"  Brahms  said  of  his  pair  of  over- 
v_>/  tures,  the  "Tragic"  and  the  "Academic  Festival."  Eric  Blom 
adds,  "Why  not  'Jean  (Johannes)  qui  pleure  et  Jean  qui  rit? ' "  But 
as  the  bright  overture  does  not  precisely  laugh  but  rather  exudes  a 
sort  of  good-natured,  sociable  contentment,  a  Gemutlichkeit,  so  the  dark 
one  is  anything  but  tearful.  Critics  have  imagined  in  it  Hamlet,  or 
Aristotle,  or  Faust,  or  some  remote  figure  of  classical  tragedy,  but  none 
have  divined  personal  tragedy  in  this  score.  Walter  Niemann  considers 
this  overture  less  genuinely  tragic  than  the  music  in  which  Brahms  did 


make 
a  memo 
to  see  our 
sparkling  gifts 
and 


twenty  newbury  street 


party-minded 
fashions 
for  the 

gay  holidays 
ahead 


not  deliberately  assume  the  tragic  mask,  as  for  example  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  D  minor  piano  concerto  or  certain  well-known  pages 
from  the  four  symphonies.  He  does  find  in  it  the  outward  tragic 
aspect  of  "harshness  and  asperity"  and  puts  it  in  the  company  of  those 
"  'character'  overtures  which  have  a  genuine  right  to  be  called  tragic: 
Handel's  'Agrippina,'  Beethoven's  'Coriolan,'  Cherubini's  'Medea,' 
Schumann's  'Manfred,'  Volkmann's  'Richard  III*  overtures.  No  throb- 
bing vein  of  more  pleasing  or  tender  emotions  runs  through  the  cold 
classic  marble  of  Brahms'  overture.  Even  the  second  theme,  in  F,  re- 
mains austere  and  palely  conventional,  and  its  yearning  is,  as  it  were, 
frozen  into  a  sort  of  rigidity.  The  minor  predominates  throughout, 
and  the  few  major  themes  and  episodes  are  for  the  most  part,  accord- 
ing to  Brahms'  wont,  at  once  mingled  harmonically  with  the  minor; 
they  are,  moreover,  purely  rhythmical  rather  than  melodic  in  quality; 
forcibly  insisting  upon  power  and  strength  rather  than  confidently  and 
unreservedly  conscious  of  them.  The  really  tragic  quality,  the  fleeting 
touches  of  thrilling,  individual  emotion  in  this  overture,  are  not  to 
be  found  in  conflict  and  storm,  but  in  the  crushing  loneliness  of 
terrifying  and  unearthly  silences,  in  what  have  been  called  'dead 
places.'  Thus,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  development  section,  where 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 


for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       3 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 
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YOUR  TEAM . .  .for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
ahout  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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the  principal  theme  steals  downward  pianissimo,  note  by  note,  amid 
long-sustained,  bleak  harmonies  on  the  wind  instruments,  and  in  its 
final  cadence  on  A,  E,  sighed  out  by  the  wind  after  the  strings,  we  almost 
think  we  can  see  the  phantom  of  the  blood-stained  Edward  flitting 
spectrally  through  the  mist  on  the  moors  of  the  Scottish  highlands; 
or  again,  at  the  tempo  primo  at  the  close  of  the  development  section, 
where  all  is  silence  and  emptiness  after  the  funeral  march  derived 
from  the  principal  subject  has  died  away;  or  lastly,  at  the  close  of  the 
whole  work,  where  the  curtain  rapidly  falls  on  the  gloomy  funeral 
cortege  to  the  rhythm  of  the  funeral  march." 
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ESTABLISHED    1833 


Is  your 


out  of  sight 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland- Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  So  S.  PIERCED 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13^    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2%  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From   California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,   7  ^    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.    Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style   Sauce,    8   oz.   bot .         .24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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CONCERTO  SYMPHONIQUE  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

By  Ernest  Bloch 
Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  July   24,   1880 


Ernest  Bloch  composed  this  work  in  the  years  1947  and  1948  (according  to 
indications  on  the  manuscript  score  the  first  movement  was  completed  at  Agate  Beach, 
Oregon,  March  21,  1947;  the  second,  January  23,  1948  and  the  last,  March  6,  1948 
in  the  same  place)  .  The  Concerto  Symphonique  had  its  first  performance  at  the 
Edinburgh  Festival,  September  3,  1949  and  in  London  at  the  Promenade  Concerts 
on  September  6  following.  The  composer  conducted  these  concerts  and  Mrs. 
Lacomble  was  the  soloist.  The  work  was  introduced  to  San  Francisco,  Mr.  Monteux 
conducting,  on  March  6,  1952,  with  Mrs.  Lacomble  as  soloist.  The  following  or- 
chestration is  called  for:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  tam-tam,  celesta,  and  strings. 

The  piano  unaccompanied  opens  the  Concerto  Symphonique,  after 
which  the  orchestra  develops  the  introductory  theme.  Another 
theme  which  is  to  pervade  the  score,  is  announced  by  the  horns  and 
repeated  by  the  cellos  and  basses: 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


A   theme,    Moderato,    well    accentuated,    is   stated   by    the    full    or- 
chestra: 

Moderate        -Ruvido 

marrahf  -  enenjico  — 
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These  themes  are  combined  in  development,  the  piano  always  treated 
as  integral  with  the  orchestra.  The  style  is  free  and  rhapsodic,  with 
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Silver  buttons 
for  his  leisure  jacket 

The  man  who  goes  after  the  big 
ones  will  appreciate  these  but- 
tons with  lifelike  reproductions 
of  his  favorite  game  fish — tuna, 
marlin  or  sailfish  —  wrought  in 
sterling  silver. 
One  inch  in  diameter,  $6  each. 


Shreve 

rRUMP&l-OwcOMPANY 

CS^OH«AU.*SOH«U« 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Only  at  Shreve's 

Prices  include  Federal  tax 
Buttons  shown  actual  size 


STORE  HOURS  9:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  including  Saturdays  •  Telephone  Commonwealth  6-2970 
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frequent  changes  in  tempo  and  rhythm.  There  is  a  long  cadenza 
before  the  conclusion.  As  the  second  movement  opens,  the  piano 
states  the  principal  theme: 


with  a  pizzicato  figure  in  the  strings  which  persists  in  the  develop- 
ment. A  section  of  considerable  length,  "Calmo  —  Andante  Moderato," 
becomes  the  equivalent  of  a  slow  movement.  The  first  section  returns 
to  end  the  movement,  interrupted  momentarily  by  a  repetition  of  the 
Andante  section.  The  finale,  Allegro  deciso,  is  based  upon  a  motive  of 
march-like  character.  There  is  a  stormy  development  and  many  epi- 
sodes before  the  conclusion.  The  composer  disclosed  to  Alex  Cohen, 
who  provided  an  analysis  for  the  Edinburgh  Festival,  that  the  score 
was  the  result  of  musical  jottings  which  the  composer  had  accumu- 
lated for  years. 
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Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   . 
In   Wellesley 


Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
.   Central  at   Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for  Parties,   Teas,   Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

aCO  there  is  a  Brahms  Opus,"  Delver 
^Forfax   observed,   "on  this   program 
of    the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra's 
seventy-second  season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

"Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
'Your  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra,'  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings ' 

"It  is  this   plan,  approved  by  Brahms,  which  is   the  basic  seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
ERNEST  BLOCH  -  A  MUSICIAN  APART 
By  Howard  Taubman 


(The  following  article   appeared   in    the  New    York    Times,   July 
16,  1950,  in  anticipation  of  the  composer's  seventieth  birthday,  July  24.) 

Ernest  Bloch,  one  of  the  towering  creative  figures  of  our  time, 
will  be  seventy  on  July  24,  but  no  widespread  demonstrations, 
festivals  or  homages  have  been  planned  in  his  honor.  He  deserves 
them  as  much  as,  perhaps  more  than,  most  of  the  celebrated  com- 
posers of  our  century.  His  finest  works  have  a  better  chance  of  enduring 
than  the  music  of  more  publicized  composers.  They  appear  steadily 
on  programs  of  orchestras,  chamber  music  ensembles  and  recitalists 
throughout  the  world.  And  yet  Ernest  Bloch  himself  will  not  be  the 
object  of  any  organized  display  of  regard  on  the  occasion  of  his  turning 
seventy,  as  have  some  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  explanation  for  this  paradox  lies  in  the  man  and  his  music. 
Where  other  composers  circulate  continually  in  the  world  centers  of 
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music-making  and  reclame,  Ernest  Bloch  lives  quietly  on  a  remote 
sea  coast  of  Oregon  overlooking  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Where  other  com- 
posers have  sought  to  make  revolutions  in  composing  technique,  Ernest 
Bloch  has  been  content  to  range  himself  on  the  side  of  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  past  centuries.  He  has  led  no  sect,  formed  no  clique, 
proselytized  neither  for  himself  nor  for  his  ideas. 

The  result  is  that  where  the  currents  of  discussion  and  controversy 
over  contemporary  music  rage  most  strongly  the  name  of  Ernest  Bloch 
is  seldom  mentioned.  It  is  as  though  he  occupied  a  place  apart  from 
and  above  the  battle.  In  fact,  there  are  some  among  the  younger 
generations  of  musicians  and  audiences  who  are  surprised  to  hear 
that  he  is  still  alive. 


He  is  very  much  alive.  His  vigor  and  enthusiasm  are  undiminished, 
and  his  capacity  for  moral  fervor,  intellectual  curiosity  and  emotional 
excitement  remains  intense.  When  you  encounter  him  these  days,  as 
I  did  recently  in  Oregon,  his  tendency  at  first  is  to  put  on  an  air  of 
weariness  and  indifference.  The  world,  he  intimates,  has  passed  him 
by,  and  he  is  resigned  to  its  judgment.  But  prod  him  just  a  little  bit 
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with  a  provocative  comment  about  the  experimentalists  in  composing, 
and  the  blood  of  the  old  fighter  boils  up.  His  eyes  begin  to  blaze,  his 
short,  stocky  body  leans  forward  with  concentration,  and  his  high- 
pitched  voice  pours  forth  in  analysis  and  excoriation. 

There  is  passion  in  Ernest  Bloch;  there  always  was,  and  there  always 
will  be.  It  is  heaped  up  and  overflowing  in  his  music;  it  is  one  of  the 
forces  that  gives  immense  vitality  to  the  man.  Wedded  to  these 
reservoirs  of  feeling  is  the  clarity  of  purpose  of  a  man  of  rigorous, 
disciplined  mind.  He  has  composed  all  his  life  because  he  has  had 
to.  He  has  lived  in  an  interior  world  of  ideal  sounds,  and  he  has  had 
to  give  it  outward  utterance.  But  he  has  always  molded  this  utterance, 
with  sure  self-knowledge,  to  conform  with  high  principles  of  what 
art  should  be. 

His  music  reflects  the  character  and  personality  of  the  man.  Its 
prime  quality  is  its  individuality.  It  has  never  followed  the  fads  and 
trends  fashionable  at  any  given  moment.  He  uses  dissonance  and 
radical  harmonies  when  it  suits  his  artistic  purpose,  and  his  orchestral 
colors  sometimes  have  a  wild,  barbaric  brilliance.  The  originality  in 
his  music  is  there  not  for  shock  effect  but  for  an  honest,  expressive 
purpose. 
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A  performer  once  complained  to  him  about  a  C-sharp  chord  in- 
jected into  a  passage  with  the  suddenness  of  a  sharp,  stinging  jab  to 
the  jaw.  Its  effect  was  too  violent,  Mr.  Bloch  was  told,  and  he  was 
advised  to  devise  a  smoother  transition  to  the  chord.  He  thought  about 
the  criticism  for  a  moment  and  then  replied  that  this  was  how  the 
passage  had  to  be.  "But  it  doesn't  make  sense,"  the  performer  said. 
Mr.  Bloch  smiled  and  said,  "It  does  to  me,"  and  with  a  reassuring  pat 
on  the  back,  he  added,  "I  will  figure  out  its  logic  later." 

He  has  been  just  as  stubborn  about  holding  on  to  old-fashioned 
devices  that  seemed  right  to  him.  One  of  his  most  powerful  composi- 
tions is  his  quintet  for  piano  and  strings,  and  one  of  its  stormy  pas- 
sages is  resolved  with  a  C-major  cadence,  one  of  the  simplest  and 
oldest  in  music.  An  eminent  pianist,  who  was  preparing  the  quintet 
lor  performance,  remarked  to  Bloch  that  this  cadence  seemed  ridicu- 
lously old-hat. 

Bloch  was  amused  and  annoyed.  "You  are  wrong,"  he  told  the 
pianist.  Not  satisfied  with  the  statement  of  conviction,  however,  he 
went  on  to  dramatize  his  point.  When  the  pianist  made  some  other 
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comment,  the  composer  replied  in  gibberish.  As  the  pianist  looked 
up  in  bewilderment,  Bloch  grinned  and  said,  "The  common  words 
yon  and  I  use  are  old-fashioned,  so  I'm  inventing  a  new  language." 
A  moment  later  Bloch  had  to  walk  across  the  room  and  proceeded 
to  hop  on  one  foot.  Again  he  grinned  with  self-satisfaction,  and  ob- 
served, "The  old-fashioned  way  of  walking  has  to  be  changed."  Then 
turning  serious,  he  shouted  at  the  offending  pianist,  "  I  could  have 
written  two  hundred  different  dissonances  for  that  cadence,  but  the 
simplest  and  oldest  is  the  only  right  one." 

Because  he  is  of  Jewish  origin  and  because  a  number  of  his  works 
have  been  Jewish  in  inspiration  —  such  as  the  "Three  Jewish  Poems," 
the  "Israel  Symphony,"  "Schelomo,"  a  rhapsody  for  'cello  and  or- 
chestra, and  his  setting  of  the  Sacred  Service  —  he  has  been  thought  of 
in  some  quarters  as  "a  Jewish  composer."  He  himself  does  not  agree 
with  this  estimate. 

In  the  first  place,  his  music  has  ranged  over  a  much  wider  area  of 
inspiration.  It  has  included  an  opera  based  on  Shakespeare's  "Mac- 
beth," works  chanting  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  nature,  a  great  sym- 
phony, "America,"  hymning  the  aspirations  of  his  adopted  land,  and 
compositions  that  you  would  describe  as  abstract,  although  they  are 
abstract  only  in  having  no  literary  program.  Everything  he  has  written 
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has  been  designed  to  express  the  universal  elements  in  the  human 
heart. 

This,  he  feels,  is  especially  true  of  his  music  of  specific  Jewish  in- 
spiration. In  these  works  he  has  sought  to  say  things  that  would  be 
meaningful  to  men  and  women  of  all  faiths  and  backgrounds.  His 
"Sacred  Service"  he  looks  upon  as  a  universal  prayer  for  a  day  of 
world-wide  peace.  When  he  has  gone  to  the  Bible  for  subject  matter, 
he  has  looked,  as  he  once  put  it,  for  "the  freshness  and  naivete  of 
the  Patriarchs,  the  violence  of  the  Prophetic  books,  the  Jew's  savage 
love  of  justice,  the  despair  of  Ecclesiastes,  the  sorrow  and  the  immensity 
of  the  Book  of  Job,  the  sensuality  of  the  Song  of  Songs." 

He  has  summed  it  up  like  this:  "All  this  is  in  all  of  us,  all  this  is 
in  me,  and  it  is  the  better  part  of  me." 

Ernest  Bloch  knew  at  an  early  age  that  he  wanted  to  compose  music. 
Born  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  of  a  family  of  clockmakers,  he  showed 
unusual  talent  for  the  violin  as  a  child  and  played  in  public  concerts 
when  he  was  ten.  Since  the  child  is  father  to  the  man,  he  made  his 
declaration  of  determination  to  be  a  composer  at  eleven  in  a  dramatic 
way. 

"I  made  a  vow,"  he  says  with  an  unashamed  smile.  "I  wrote  it 
out  on  paper,  buried  it  beneath  some  stones  and  then  built  a  fire  on 
the  stones  to  consecrate  the  vow." 
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Ernest  Bloch  was  not  indulging  in  a  child's  fantasies.  He  meant  it, 
and  he  has  stuck  to  it  through  a  long,  difficult  and  turbulent  life. 
Composing  is  his  vocation,  but  he  has  not  always  had  uninterrupted 
time  for  it.  Nor  has  he  ever  made  more  than  the  simplest  kind  of 
living  from  his  music  alone.  It  is  a  rare  composer  in  any  generation 
who  can  maintain  himself  and  his  family  on  the  income  from  his 
compositions,  no  matter  how  fine  they  may  be. 

Young  Ernest  studied  hard  in  Geneva,  Brussels  and  Frankfort  with 
eminent  masters.  When  he  discovered  that  his  labors  with  the  fiddle 
were  robbing  him  of  time  and  energy  for  composing,  he  quit  playing 
the  violin.  At  fifteen  he  had  composed  a  quartet  and  an  orchestral 
score.  At  twenty-one  he  wrote  his  Symphony  No.  1,  in  C-sharp  minor, 
which  Romain  Rolland  hailed  as  "one  of  the  most  important  works 
of  the  modern  school." 

But  conductors  and  managers  were  not  breaking  down  Bloch's 
doors  to  obtain  rights  to  play  his  music.  He  went  to  Paris  to  seek 
ideas  and  recognition.  The  city,  then  the  center  of  artistic  ferment, 
fed  him  excitement  but  little  else.  It  is  believed  that  the  young  com- 
poser's struggle  for  fame  in  this  period  provided  Rolland  with  ma- 
terial for  part  of  his  great  novel  on  the  life  of  a  composer,  "Jean 
Cristophe." 
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Bloch's  resolve  to  write  music  was  not  shaken.  "All  right,  I  said  to 
myself,"  he  recalled  years  later,  "if  no  one  will  play  my  music  I'll  con- 
tinue to  write  it  and  pile  it  on  a  shelf.  If  it's  good,  it  will  be  played  some 
day.  If  it  isn't  good  it  will  be  no  loss  to  the  world." 

But  even  the  most  determined  and  dedicated  souls  must  eat  now 
and  then.  At  twenty-four,  Ernest  returned  to  Geneva  to  go  into  his 
father's  business.  He  was  a  clock  merchant  by  day  and  an  assiduous 
composer  by  night.  He  married,  and  began  to  raise  a  family.  There 
are  a  son  and  two  daughters,  only  one  of  whom,  Susanne,  became  a 
musician. 

In  1909,  he  became  head  of  an  orchestra,  but  in  a  short  while  one 
of  his  prize  pupils  took  the  job  away  from  him.  Then  he  taught  com- 
position at  the  Geneva  Conservatory,  but  he  lost  that  job,  too.  It 
seemed  impossible  for  him  to  sustain  himself  through  musical  activity 
alone. 

There  were  successes  in  these  years,  but  more  of  esteem  than  money. 
"Macbeth"  was  staged  at  the  Opera-Comique  in  Paris  in  1910.  It  was 
hailed  for  its  tragic  intensity,  but  it  did  not  return  to  the  repertory, 
and  it  has  never  been  done  in  this  country,  where  Mr.  Bloch  has  been 
a  citizen  for  many  years. 
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In  1916,  Bloch  came  for  the  first  time  to  the  United  States,  and,  in 
keeping  with  his  history,  the  auspices  had  an  ironic  twist.  His  job  was 
to  accompany  the  dancer,  Maud  Allen.  Here  was  the  composer  of  a 
passionate,  violent  "Macbeth"  providing  sweet  music  for  a  dancer  of 
the  esthetic,  bare-foot  school. 

He  was  drawn  to  America  at  once;  he  thrilled  to  its  vigor  and 
youthfulness.  In  1917,  Karl  Muck  and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
invited  him  to  conduct  his  "Three  Jewish  Poems"  and  the  Friends  of 
Music,  which  had  Mrs.  Harriet  Lanier  as  its  guiding  spirit,  gave  a  full 
Bloch  program  in  New  York.  Both  of  these  events  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  America  the  arrival  of  a  new  and  important  figure. 

Bloch  brought  his  family  to  this  country  and  began  years  of  teach- 
ing —  first  in  New  York,  then  in  Cleveland  and  later  in  San  Francisco. 
He  founded  no  school  of  composition,  but  among  the  men  who  came 
under  his  guidance  were  some  of  the  best  known  American  composers 
of  our  day  —  Randall  Thompson,  Roger  Sessions,  Bernard  Rogers, 
Herbert  Elwell,  Frederick  Jacobi,  Theodore  Chanler,  Quincy  Porter 
and  George  Antheil. 

While  he  taught  others,  he  never  ceased  to  be  a  student  himself. 
At  twenty-one  he  had  begun  to  copy  and  analyze  the  fugues  of  Bach 
and  to  try  his  own  in  the  same  spirit.  There  is  a  sketchbook,  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  his  daughter,  showing  the  young  composer's  efforts.  His  first 
two  fugues  are  pale  and  imitative,  but  the  third  leaps  out  of  the  page  in 
its  vitality  and  individuality  of  accent.  The  real  Ernest  Bloch  was 
emerging. 


At  forty-eight,  already  a  world-famous  composer,  Bloch  undertook 
to  restudy  counterpoint.  He  went  back  to  old  sources  —  to  the  counter- 
point of  Palestrina  and  Orlando  de  Lasso  and  other  giants  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  He  wrote  thousands  of  contrapuntal  exercises,  seeking 
out  the  secrets  of  these  masters  and  attempting  to  reorient  his  music 
in  these  pure  and  ancient  sources. 

In  his  sixties,  he  studied  and  analyzed  afresh  the  symphonies  of 
Beethoven.  He  spent  almost  two  years  dissecting  and  examining  the 
"Eroica."  He  undertook  this  task,  ostensibly  for  a  course  he  was  giv- 
ing at  a  summer  session  of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  but 
in  reality  because  he  was  driven  by  a  deep  urge  to  know. 

Much  as  Bloch  has  studied  in  his  beloved  masters'  scores,  he  has  fed 
his  spirit  in  other  ways.  He  has  loved  nature  and  has  gone  off  at 
intervals  for  stretches  of  living  away  from  cities  and  their  environment. 
Since  he  spent  so  many  hours  on  jobs  other  than  composing,  it  was  in 
the  course  of  these  brief  retreats  that  he  did  a  great  deal  of  his  creative 
work. 
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More  than  in  nature,  Bloch  has  found  refreshment  and  stimulation 
in  the  company  of  his  fellowmen.  He  is  gregarious,  and  he  likes  to 
exchange  ideas  with  kindred  souls.  That  does  not  mean  only  people 
who  know  music.  He  has  an  immense  relish  for  people  of  character. 
One  of  his  close  friends  at  Agate  Beach,  Ore.,  was  a  retired  sheriff 
named  Tackenberry,  who  cared  nothing  about  music.  He  called  his 
friend  Tack,  and  Tack  called  him  Ernest. 


Bloch  talks  like  a  sophisticate,  but  there  is  a  streak  of  naivete  in 
him.  In  the  early  Twenties,  when  his  children  were  living  through  the 
pangs  of  adolescence,  he  himself  was  going  through  a  tempestuous 
emotional  period.  The  atmosphere  in  the  home  was  tense  and  sultry, 
and  he  was  chiefly  responsible  for  it.  One  day  he  went  off  for  a  trip, 
and  while  he  was  away  he  happened  to  read  a  book  by  Havelock 
Ellis.  His  family  received  a  wire  that  said,  "Have  been  reading  Ellis, 
letter  to  follow."  A  long  letter  arrived  the  next  day,  and  the  burden  of 
its  message  was  a  stern  warning  to  his  wife  and  children  that  adoles- 
cents must  have  a  tranquil  atmosphere  in  the  home. 

Bloch  is  generous  in  his  friendships  and  admirations.  During  Arturo 
Toscanini's  recent  tour  in  the  West,  the  composer  came  to  hear  the 
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concert  in  Portland,  Ore.  He  was  unstinting  in  his  praise  of  the  con- 
ductor, though  the  latter  does  not  play  his  music.  "I  understand,"  he 
told  me,  "Toscanini  does  not  feel  my  music,  so  he  lets  it  alone.  It  is 
a  sorrow  for  me,  but  I  respect  him  for  it." 

Bloch  may  try  to  put  a  cheerful  appearance  on  it,  but  there  is  no  con- 
cealing his  feeling  that  he  is,  compared  with  other  composers  of  our 
day,  neglected  by  performers  and  public.  He  remarked  sadly  the  other 
day  that  there  was  no  good  reason  for  him  to  go  on  composing  and 
that  he  was  just  enjoying  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery  around  him. 
Pressed  more  strongly,  he  admitted  that  he  was  nevertheless  at  work 
on  a  new  score. 

Whatever  it  is  and  whenever  it  emerges  from  his  workshop,  it  will 
bear  the  unmistakable  imprint  of  Ernest  Bloch's  genius:  the  note  of 
affirmation.  He  believes  in  man  and  his  destiny.  As  long  ago  as  1917, 
he  set  forth  his  faith  in  these  words,  which  are  just  as  eloquent  today: 

"I  believe  that  some  day  we  shall  be  weary  of  this  daily,  miserable 
struggle,  that  a  little  true  love  will  be  born  in  the  withered  hearts  of 
men.  ...  A  little  fraternity,  a  little  love,  a  little  gladness  will  gleam 
on  the  face  of  the  world  and  catch  up  the  hearts  of  men  in  one  impulse, 
in  one  rhythm.  And  for  these  new  hearts  there  will  need  to  be  new 
songs." 

Ernest  Bloch  has  perhaps  written  some  of  these  songs. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  3  IN  E-FLAT,  "EROICA,"  Op.  55 

By  Ludwig  van   Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


Composed  in  the  years  1802-1804,  the  Third  Symphony  was  first  performed  at 
a  private  concert  in  the  house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  December,  1804, 
the  composer  conducting.  The  first  public  performance  was  at  the  Theater  an  der 
Wien,  April  7,  1805.  The  parts  were  published  in  1806,  and  dedicated  to  Prince 
von  Lobkowitz.  The  score  was  published  in  1820. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  3  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  was  October  6,  1950. 

nn  hose  who  have  listened  to  the  Eroica  Symphony  have  been  re- 
-*■  minded,  perhaps  too  often,  that  the  composer  once  destroyed  in 
anger  a  dedication  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  The  music,  as  one  returns 
to  it  in  the  course  of  succeeding  years,  seems  to  look  beyond  Napoleon, 
as  if  it  really  never  had  anything  to  do  with  the  man  who  once  fell 
short  of  receiving  a  dedication.  Sir  George  Grove  once  wrote:  "Though 
the  Eroica  was  a  portrait  of  Bonaparte,  it  is  as  much  a  portrait  of 
Beethoven  himself  —  but  that  is  the  case  with  everything  he  wrote." 
Sir  George's  second  remark  was  prophetic  of  the  present  point  of  view. 
The  name  of  Napoleon  is  now  little  associated  with  the  score,  except 
in  the  form  of  an  often  repeated  anecdote. 
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The  concept  of  heroism  which  plainly  shaped  this  symphony,  and 
which  sounds  through  so  much  of  Beethoven's  music,  would  give  no 
place  to  a  self-styled  "Emperor"  who  was  ambitious  to  bring  all 
Europe  into  vassalage,  and  ready  to  crush  out  countless  lives  in  order 
to  satisfy  his  ambition.  If  the  Eroica  had  ever  come  to  Napoleon's 
attention,  which  it  probably  did  not,  its  inward  nature  would  have 
been  quite  above  his  comprehension  —  not  to  speak,  of  course,  of 
musical  comprehension.  Its  suggestion  is  of  selfless  heroes,  those  who 
give  their  lives  to  overthrow  tyrants  and  liberate  oppressed  peoples. 
Egmont  was  such  a  hero,  Leonore  such  a  heroine.  The  motive  that  gave 
musical  birth  to  those  two  characters  also  animated  most  of  Beethoven's 
music,  varying  in  intensity,  but  never  in  kind.  It  grew  from  the 
thoughts  and  ideals  that  had  nurtured  the  French  Revolution. 

Beethoven  was  never  more  completely,  more  eruptively  revolution- 
ary than  in  his  Eroica  Symphony.  Its  first  movement  came  from  all 
that  was  defiant  in  his  nature.  He  now  tasted  to  the  full  the  intoxica- 
tion of  artistic  freedom.  This  hunger  for  freedom  was  one  of  his 
deepest  impulses,  and  it  was  piqued  by  his  sense  of  servitude  to  titles. 
Just  or  not,  the  resentment  was  real  to  him,  and  it  increased  his  kin- 
ship with  the  commoner,  and  his  ardent  republicanism.  The  Eroica, 
of  course,  is  no  political  document,  except  in  the  degree  that  it  was 
the  deep  and  inclusive  expression  of  the  composer's  point  of  view  at 
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the  time.  And  there  was  much  on  his  heart.  This  was  the  first  out- 
spoken declaration  of  independence  by  an  artist  who  had  outgrown 

the  mincing  restrictions  of  a  salon  culture  in  the  century  just  ended. 
But,  more  than  that,  it  was  a  reassertion  of  will  power.  The  artist, 
first  confronted  with  the  downright  threat  of  total  deafness,  answered 
by  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of  his  creative  faculties.  There,  es- 
pecially, lie  the  struggle,  the  domination,  the  suffering,  and  the  triumph 
of  the  Eroica  Symphony.  The  heroism  that  possesses  the  first  movement 
is  intrepidity  where  faith  and  strength  become  one,  a  strength  which 
exalts  and  purifies.  The  funeral  march,  filled  with  hushed  mystery,  has 
no  odor  of  mortality;  death  had  no  place  in  Beethoven's  thoughts  as 
artist.  The  spirit  which  gathers  and  rises  in  the  middle  portion  sweeps 
inaction  aside  and  becomes  a  life  assertion.  The  shouting  triumph 
of  the  variation  Finale  has  no  tramp  of  heavy,  crushing  feet;  it  is  a 
jubilant  exhortation  to  all  mankind,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  Finales 
of  the  Fifth  and  Ninth  Symphonies.  It  is  entirely  incongruous  as  ap- 
plied to  the  vain  and  preening  Corsican  and  his  bloody  exploits. 
Beethoven  may  once  have  had  some  misty  idea  of  a  noble  liberator;  he 
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was  to  have  an  increasingly  bitter  experience  of  the  misery  which  spread 
in  Napoleon's  wake. 

The  Third  Symphony  is  set  down  by  Paul  Henry  Lang,  in  hi* 
"Music  in  Western  Civilization,"  as  "one  of  the  incomprehensible 
deeds  in  arts  and  letters,  the  greatest  single  step  made  by  an  individual 
composer  in  the  history  of  the  symphony  and  the  history  of  music  in 
general."  The  statement  is  well  considered;  it  looms  in  a  summation 
which  is  broad,  scholarly,  and  musically  penetrating.  Indeed,  wonder- 
ment at  that  mighty  project  of  the  imagination  and  will  is  not  lessened 
by  the  passing  years.  Contemplating  the  harmless  docilities  of  the 
First  and  Second  Symphonies,  one  looks  in  vain  for  a  "new  road"* 
taken  so  readily  with  so  sure  and  great  a  stride.  Wagner's  Ring  fol- 
lowing Lohengrin,  Brahms'  First  Symphony  —  these  triumphant  as 
sertions  of  will  power  were  achieved  only  after  years  of  germination 
and  accumulated  force.  With  Beethoven,  spiritual  transformations 
olten  came  swiftly  and  without  warning.  Having  completed  his  Second 
Symphony  in  the  summer  of  1802  at  Heiligenstadt,  he  forthwith 
turned  his  back  upon  the  polite  patterns  of  Haydn  and  Mozart. 


*  "I  am  not  satisfied,"  said  Beethoven  to  Krumpholz  in  1802,  "with  my  works  up  to  the 
present  time.  From  today  I  mean  to  take  a  new  road."  (This  on  the  authority  of  Czerny  — 
"Recollections  of  Beethoven.") 
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The  moment  was  the  most  critical  in  his  life.  The  realization  came 
upon  him  in  that  summer  that  deafness  must  be  accepted,  an  ironic 
blotting  out  of  the  precious  faculty  of  his  calling,  shutting  him  from 
converse  with  the  world  of  tone  and  the  world  of  men.  He  contem- 
plated suicide,  but  seized  upon  the  thought  that  living  to  compose 
was  his  one  great  duty  and  resource.  To  Dr.  Wegeler,  one  of  the  two 
friends  whom  he  could  bring  himself  to  tell  of  his  deafness,  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  of  resurgent  determination,  "I  will  take  Fate  by  the  throat." 
The  Eroica  was  his  direct  act  of  taking  "Fate  by  the  throat,"  for 
the  first  sketches  are  attributed  by  Nottebohm  to  October,  1802,  the 
very  month  of  the  Heiligenstadt  Will.  In  this  sense,  the  idealized 
heroism  of  the  Symphony  can  be  nothing  else  than  autobiographical. 
It  is  not  explicitly  so,  for  Beethoven  would  not  reveal  his  secret  tragedy; 
not  even  consciously  so,  for  the  deeper  motivations  of  Beethoven  were 
auite  instinctive. 

As  his  notebooks  show,  he  forged  his  heroic  score  with  a  steady  on- 
slaught, expanding  the  inherited  form  almost  beyond  recognition,  yet 
preserving  its  balance  and  symmetry.  The  plans  for  each  movement 
but  the  scherzo  were  laid  in  the  first  fever  of  creation.  But  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been  in  no  great  hurry  to  complete  his  task.  The  work- 
manship in  detail  is  largely  attributed  to  his  summer  sojourns  of  1803 
at  Baden  and  at  Ober-Dobling.  Ries  remembered  seeing  a  fair  cop) 
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in  its  finished  state  upon  the  composer's  table  in  the  early  spring  of 
1804. 

Certain  definitely  established  facts,  as  well  as  legends  based  on  the 
sometimes  too  fertile  memories  of  his  friends,  surround  Beethoven's 
programmistic  intentions  regarding  the  Eroica  Symphony.  Ries  told 
how  in  the  early  spring  of  1804,  he  saw  the  completed  sheets  upon  Bee- 
thoven's work  table  with  the  word  "Buonaparte"  at  the  top,  "Luigi 
van  Beethoven"  at  the  bottom,  a  blank  space  between;  how  when  he 
told  Beethoven  a  few  weeks  later  that  the  "First  Consul"  had  pro- 
claimed himself  "Emperor  of  the  French,"  pushing  the  Pope  aside 
and  setting  the  crown  on  his  own  head,  the  composer  flew  into  a  rage, 
and  tore  the  title  page  in  two.  Schindler  confirms  this  tale,  having 
heard  it  from  Count  Moritz  Lichnowsky.  The  manuscript  copy  (not  in 
Beethoven's  script,  but  freely  marked  by  him)  which  has  come  down 
to  posterity  and  which  is  now  at  the  Library  of  the  Gesellschaft  der 
Musikfreunde  in  Vienna,  has  a  different  title  page.  It  reads:  "Sinfonia 
Grande  —  Intitulata  Bonaparte  —  804  in  August  —  del  Sigr.  Louis  van 
Beethoven  —  Sinfonia  3,  Op.  55."  The  words  "Intitulata  Bonaparte" 
have  been  blotted  out,  but  can  still  be  traced.  Under  his  name  in  lead 
pencil,  now  barely  discernible,  Beethoven  has  written:  "Geschrieben 
auf  Bonaparte."  Beethoven  wrote  to  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  August  26, 
1804,  offering  them  "a  new  grand  symphony,  really  entitled  Bonaparte, 
and  in  addition  to  the  usual  instruments  there  are  specially  three  ob- 
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bligato  horns.  I  believe  it  will  interest  the  musical  public."  This  was 
the  Beethoven  who  liked  to  take  the  tone  of  a  shrewd  business  man, 
and  also  the  Beethoven  who  devised  his  dedications  with  a  cold  eye 
lor  expediency.  The  symphony  "written  on  Bonaparte"  was  finally 
published  as  "Sinfonia  Eroica,  composed  to  celebrate  the  memory  of  a 
great  Man."  The  inscription  might  well  have  been  put  this  way: 
"Composed  in  memory  of  greatness  dreamed  by  a  musician  and  for- 
feited by  a  statesman." 


The  immense  step  from  the  Second  Symphony  to  the  Third  is 
primarily  an  act  of  the  imagination.  The  composer  did  not  base  his 
new  power  on  any  new  scheme;  he  kept  the  form  of  the  salon  sym- 
phonyf  which,  as  it  stood,  could  have  been  quite  incongruous  to  his 
every  thought,  and  began  furiously  to  expand  and  transform.  The 
exposition  is  a  mighty  projection  of  155  bars,  music  of  concentrated 
force,  wide  in  dynamic  and  emotional  range,  conceived  apparently  in 
one  great  sketch,  where  the  pencil  could  hardly  keep  pace  with  the 
outpouring  thoughts.  There  are  no  periodic  tunes  here,  but  fragments 
of  massive  chords,  ana  sinuous  rhythms,  subtly  articulated  but  inex- 
tricable, meaningless  as  such  except  in  their  context.  Every  bar  bears 


t  He  first  projected  the  movements  conventionally,  as  the  sketchbooks  show.  The  opening 
chords  of  the  first  movement,  stark  and  arresting,  were  originally  sketched  as  a  merely  stiff 
dominant-tonic  cadence.  The  third  movement  first  went  upon  paper  as  a  minuet.  Variations 
were  then  popular,  and  so  were  funeral  marches,  although  they  were  not  used  in  symphonies. 
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the  heroic  stamp.  There  is  no  melody  in  the  conventional  sense,  but 
in  its  own  sense  the  music  is  melody  unbroken,  in  long  ebb  and  flow, 
vital  in  every  part.  Even  before  the  development  is  reached  the  com- 
poser has  taken  us  through  mountains  and  valleys,  shown  us  the  range, 
the  universality  of  his  subject.  The  development  is  still  more  incredible, 
as  it  extends  the  classical  idea  of  a  brief  thematic  interplay  into  a  sec- 
tion of  250  bars.  It  discloses  vaster  scenery,  in  which  the  foregoing 
elements  are  newly  revealed,  in  their  turn  generating  others.  The  re- 
capitulation (beginning  with  the  famous  passage  where  the  horns 
mysteriously  sound  the  returning  tonic  E-flat  against  a  lingering 
dominant  chord)  restates  the  themes  in  the  increased  strength  and 
beauty  of  fully  developed  acquaintance. 

But  still  the  story  is  not  told.  In  an  unprecedented  coda  of  140  bars, 
the  much  exploited  theme  and  its  satellites  reappear  in  fresh  guise, 
as  if  the  artist's  faculty  of  imaginative  growth  could  never  expend 
itself.  This  first  of  the  long  codas  is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  parts 
of  the  Symphony.  A  coda  until  then  had  been  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant close,  an  underlined  cadence.  With  Beethoven  it  was  a  resolution 
in  a  deeper  sense.  The  repetition  of  the  subject  matter  in  the  reprise 
could  not  be  for  him  the  final  word.  The  movement  had  been  a  narra- 
tive of  restless  action  —  forcefulness  gathering,  striding  to  its  peak  and 
breaking,  followed  by  a  gentler  lyricism  which  in  turn  grew  in  tension 
until  the  cycle  was  repeated.  The  movement  required  at  last  an  es- 
tablished point  of  repose.  The  coda  sings  the  theme  softly,  in  confident 
reverie  under  a  new  and  delicate  violin  figure.  As  the  coda  takes  its 
quiet  course,  the  theme  and  its  retinue  of  episodes  are  transfigured 
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into  tone  poetry  whence  conflict  is  banished.  The  main  theme,  ringing 
and  joyous,  heard  as  never  before,  brings  the  end. 

The  second  movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  conflicting  impulses, 
but  here  assuaging  melody  contends,  not  with  overriding  energy,  but 
with  the  broken  accents  of  heavy  sorrow.  The  legato  second  strain  in 
the  major  eases  the  muffled  minor  and  the  clipped  notes  of  the  open- 
ing "march"  theme,  to  which  the  oboe  has  lent  a  special  somber  shad- 
ing. The  middle  section,  in  C  major,  begins  with  a  calmer,  elegiac 
melody,  over  animating  staccato  triplets  from  the  strings.  The  triplets 
become  more  insistent,  ceasing  only  momentarily  for  broad  fateful 
chords,  and  at  last  permeating  the  scene  with  their  determined  rhythm, 
as  if  the  composer  were  setting  his  indomitable  strength  against  tragedy 
itself.  The  opening  section  returns  as  the  subdued  theme  of  grief  gives 
its  dark  answer  to  the  display  of  defiance.  But  it  does  not  long  continue. 
A  new  melody  is  heard  in  a  fugato  of  the  strings,  an  episode  of  quiet, 
steady  assertion,  characteristic  of  the  resolution  Beethoven  found  in 
counterpoint.  The  whole  orchestra  joins  to  drive  the  point  home.  But 
a  tragic  decrescendo  and  a  reminiscence  of  the  funeral  first  theme  is 
again  the  answer.  Now  Beethoven  thunders  his  protest  in  mighty 
chords  over  a  stormy  accompaniment.  There  is  a  long  subsidence  —  a 
magnificent  yielding  this  time  —  and  a  return  of  the  first  theme  again, 
now  set  forth  in  full  voice.  As  in  the  first  movement,  there  is  still  lack- 
ing the  final  answer,  and  that  answer  comes  in  another  pianissimo  coda, 
measures  where  peacefulness  is  found  and  sorrow  accepted,  as  the 
theme,  broken  into  incoherent  fragments,  comes  to  its  last  concord. 

The  conquering  life  resurgence  comes,  not  shatteringly,  but  in  a 
breath-taking  pianissimo,  in  the  swiftest,  most  wondrous  Scherzo  Bee- 
thoven had  composed.  No  contrast  more  complete  could  be  imagined. 
The  Scherzo  is  another  exhibition  of  strength,  but  this  time  it  is 
strength  finely  controlled,  unyielding  and  undisputed.  In  the  Trio,  the 
horns,  maintaining  the  heroic  key  of  E-flat,  deliver  the  principal  phrases 
alone,  in  three-part  harmony.  The  Scherzo  returns  with  changes,  such 
as  the  repetition  of  the  famous  descending  passage  of  rhythmic  dis- 
placement in  unexpected  duple  time  instead  of  syncopation.  If  this 
passage  is  "humorous,"  humor  must  be  defined  as  the  adroit  and  fanci- 
ful play  of  power. 
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And  now  in  the  Finale,  the  tumults  of  exultant  strength  are  released 
A  dazzling  flourish,  and  the  bass  of  the  theme  is  set  forward  simply 
by  the  plucked  strings.  It  is  repeated,  its  bareness  somewhat  adorned 
before  the  theme  proper  appears  over  it,  by  way  of  the  wood  winds.* 
The  variations  disclose  a  fugato,  and  later  a  new  theme,  a  sort  of 
"second  subject"  in  conventional  martial  rhythm  but  an  inspiriting 
stroke  of  genius  in  itself.  The  fugato  returns  in  more  elaboration,  in 
which  the  bass  is  inverted.  The  music  takes  a  graver,  more  lyric  pace 
for  the  last  variation,  a  long  poco  andante.  The  theme  at  this  tempo 
has  a  very  different  expressive  beauty.  There  grows  from  it  a  new 
alternate  theme  (first  given  to  the  oboe  and  violin).  The  principal 
theme  now  strides  majestically  across  the  scene  over  triplets  of  increas- 
ing excitement  which  recall  the  slow  movement.  There  is  a  gradual 
dying  away  in  which  the  splendor  of  the  theme,  itself  unheard,  still 
lingers.  A  presto  brings  a  gleaming  close. 


*  The  varied  theme  had  already  appeared  under  Beethoven's  name  as  the  finale  of 
Prometheus,  as  a  contra-dance,  and  as  a  set  of  piano  variations.  Was  this  fourth  use  of 
it  the  persistent  exploitation  of  a  particularly  workable  tune,  or  the  orchestral  realization 
for  which  the  earlier  uses  were  as  sketches  ?  The  truth  may  lie  between. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  [10018 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 
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of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
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amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music   tradition ! 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 

Next  week   the   Orchestra  will   give  concerts   in   Newark,   New  York,   Washington, 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

December  12  and  December  13 


Ninth   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  12,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart 


Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for 
13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 


Largo;  Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Rondo;  Allegro  molto 

Toch Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.     Allegro  fanatico  (Like  an  oath) 
II.     Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 

(First  performance   in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in   B   minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
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Victor  Manusevitch 
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William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Georges  Moleux 
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Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
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Vincent  Mauricci 
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Samuel  Mayes 
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Josef  Zimbler 
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Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
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George  Madsen 
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Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 
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Louis  Speyer 
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Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
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Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 
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Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
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Gerard  Goguen 
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Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 
Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 

The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  subscribers,  Friends,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  now  on  view  in  the  Gallery. 

HONEGGER  AND  DEBUSSY 

Honegger's  La  Danse  des  Morts,  for 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists  with  nar- 
rator is  to  have  its  first  performance  in 
Boston  at  these  concerts  next  week  and 
will  be  introduced  to  New  York  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Munch.  The  intro- 
duction of  La  Danse  des  Morts  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  on  August  3  last 
summer  was  a  feature  of  the  concerts 
at  Tanglewood.  The  score,  written  in 
1938,  is  the  setting  of  a  text  by  Paul 
Claudel,  who  also  wrote  the  text  for 
Honegger's  Jeanne  a" Arc  au  Bucher. 
Claudel  was  present  at  the  rehearsals 
for  the  later  work  when  it  was  first 
produced  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  was  taken  with  the  idea 
of  writing  a  poem  on  the  famous  wood- 
cuts by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  in 
which  the  figure  of  Death  lurks  in  every 
picture.  His  text  is  based  upon  the 
first  ten  verses  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
Chapter  37.  Next  week's  program,  which 
is  all  French,  will  be  interesting  in  that 
it  contains  two  "first  performances"  at 
these  concerts:  Debussy's  Printemps 
and  Ravel's  song  cycle  on  Don  Quixote, 
his  final  work. 

When  Debussy's  Prelude  to  the  After' 
noon  of  a  Faun  was  first  performed  it 
is  doubtful  whether  anyone  at  all  —  cer- 
tainly no  professional  critic  —  had  a  full 
realization  that  what  they  were  hear- 
ing was  an  undying  masterpiece  with 
that  rare  quality  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  a  truly  new  apparition  in  the 
world  of  art.  The  Prelude  to  Tristan 
was  this  sort  of  proclamation  of  a  new 
style  and  so  was  Strauss's  Till.  Except 
for  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
there  has  surely  been  none  since.  Each 


THE   TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
aqua  with  gold  embroidered 
collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes  12  to  20 
39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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was  first  received  with  the  same  kind 
of  incomprehension  mixed  with  the  re- 
sentment which  usually  goes  with  be- 
wilderment. 

When  Debussy's  Prelude  to  the  Af- 
ternoon of  a  Faun  was  first  performed 
in  Boston  in  1904,  the  critics  all  recog- 
nized it  as  music  of  importance  (a  kind 
of  recognition  not  always  to  be  found 
in  earlier  newspaper  files  of  this  town). 
But  a  clipping  from  a  London  critic  who 
signed  himself  "Lancelot"  may  be 
brought  to  light  for  amusement's  sake. 
The  paper  is  not  identifiable  but  the 
review  covers  the  first  London  per- 
formance of  this  orchestra  on  August 
20,   1904. 

"A  vacuum  has  long  been  described 
as  nothing  shut  up  in  a  box,  and  the 
Prelude  entitled  'L'Aptes-midi  d'un 
Faune'  by  M.  Claude  Debussy  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  last  night  [Aug. 
20]  may  aptly  be  described  as  nothing 
expressed  in  musical  terms.  It  has  been 
inspired  by  a  poem  by  Stephane  Mall- 
arme,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  sup- 
posed 'soliloquy  of  a  faun  resting  from 
the  sultry  midday  heat  in  the  shade  of 
a  thick  wood.'  This  certainly  affords 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
poser's imagination,   but  he  appears  to 


have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fortunate  faun  was  not  thinking  about 
anything  at  all,  which  at  least  seems  a 
rational  deduction.  Consequently  M. 
Debussy  is  purposely  vague  in  his  music, 
which,  truth  to  tell,  is  unsatisfactory, 
for  it  does  not  even  possess  the  saving 
quality  of  vague  charms.  The  piece  be- 
gins with  a  fragment  of  the  chromatic 
scale  played  by  the  flute,  manifestly 
selected  with  care  to  express  nothing. 
After  the  flute  has  wobbled  up  and  down 
with  these  semitones,  the  clarinet  imi- 
tates its  wild  gambols  supported  by  the 
strings,  which  seem  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  life.  Presently  the  first  violin 
gives  out  another  theme  which  begins 
with  a  suggestion  of  tenderness,  but 
seems  to  grow  frightened  at  venturing 
to  suggest  anything,  and  gets  a  bad 
attack  of  chromatics,  which  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  entrance  of  the  first  theme. 
There  are  two  other  meaningless  themes, 
and  skill  is  shown  in  their  weaving  and 
in  the  preservation  of  balance  of  tone, 
but  the  principal  wobbly  subject  be- 
comes wearisome,  and  I  was  glad  when 
the  end  came." 

"Lancelot"  concludes  by  expressing 
his  preference  for  an  organ  concerto 
by  Guilmant. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


Stardust  glitters  on  your  gown  as  in 

your  eyes  in  these  new  "happy  holiday"  dresses 
.j.  .  delicate  as  Dresden,  bouffant  as  a 

ballerina's  tutu,  all  set  afire  with  the  sparkle 
of  sequins,  embroideries,  or  jewels.  You'll  appear 

at  any  holiday  party  with  radiant  confidence, 
certain  that  you've  never  looked  lovelier, 

sure  that  your  dress  is  as  new  as  the  night. 
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Dunster  House  is  one  of  the  seven  stately 
undergraduate  Houses  completed  in   193 1 

The  first  college  building,  erected 
with  funds  voted  by  the  General 
Court  in  1636,  was  in  the  Yard  on 
the  present  site  of  Grays  Hall. 


'■'■From  the  age  that  is  past  to  the  age 
that  is  waiting  before" 


Harvard,  America's  oldest 
university,  has  witnessed  all  the 
tremendous  changes  in  American 
life  since  1636.  Yet  she  is  still 
"Calm  rising  through  change 
and  through  storm." 

In  today's  changing  world, 
the  individual  who  seeks  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  faces  many 
problems.  An  up-to-date  will  is 
essential  in  meeting  them.  If  you 
have  no  will,  or  have  not  re- 
viewed it  recently,  you  should 
see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


ony's services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Ninth   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  12,  at  2:15  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for 

13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

Largo;  Molto  allegro 

Adagio 

Menuetto 

Rondo;  Allegro  molto 

Toch Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.    Allegro  fanatico  (Like  an  oath) 
II.     Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro 

(First  performance  in  Boston) 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.    Andante  con  moto 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


til 
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SERENADE  FOR  THIRTEEN  WIND  INSTRUMENTS    (K.  361) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born   in   Salzburg,  January   27,    1756;   died  in  Vienna,   December  5,    1791 


Mozart  composed  this  Serenade  at  the  end  of  1780  or  early  in  1781  and  it  may 
have  been  performed  that  season  by  the  Hofkapelle  at  Munich.  The  instruments 
called  for  are  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  basset-horns,  4  French  horns,  2  bassoons  and 
contra -bassoon  (or  double  bass) . 

This  Serenade  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  December  2, 
1932,  and  at  the  Berkshire  Festival  in  Tanglewood,  July  20,  1947  (it  was  also  re- 
corded at  that  time) . 

Composing  this  Serenade  while  he  was  at  work  on  his  Idomeneo 
in  Munich,  Mozart  had  plainly  learned  a  thing  or  two  in  Paris 
and  Mannheim  about  wind  players  and  was  probably  taking  advantage 
of  the  excellent  clarinets  in  the  Munich  Opera  Orchestra  (clarinets 
were  still  rarely  encountered  at  that  time  —  Mozart  was  to  avail  him- 
self of  the  instrument  later  in  Vienna).  The  Serenade  has  seven  move- 
ments of  which  a  first  minuet,  a  second  adagio  and  theme  with 
variations  are  omitted  in  this  performance. 

Jean  Frederic  Schinck  describing  a  Stadler  Concert  in  Vienna  in 
1784  wrote:  "I  have  heard  a  piece  for  wind  instruments  in  four 
movements  by  Herr  Mozart  today.  Magnificent!  It  consisted  of  thir- 
teen instruments,  including  two  clarinets,  two  basset-horns,  a  bass,  and 
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at  each  desk  sat  a  master.  What  power!   What  grandeur,   nobility, 
magnificence!" 

This  writer  describing  a  revised  version  made  in  Vienna  was  quicker 
than  most  o£  his  contemporaries  to  single  out  the  dominance  of 
clarinet  color  in  the  lour  instruments  which  included  two  basset- 
horns.  Mozart  provides  a  reedy  foil  with  the  two  oboes,  for  the 
dulcet  clarinet  tone  is  undisputed  by  the  limpid  clarity  of  flutes, 
which,  if  used,  would  be  made  a  "mixture"  in  the  high  register  un- 
suited  to  the  master's  immediate  purposes.  The  addition  of  four 
horns,  two  bassoons  and  a  contra-bassoon  (the  original  score  indi- 
cated a  double  bass,  perhaps  because  of  the  unavailability  of  the 
other  instrument  at  the  time)  made  what  was  then  called  a  "Har- 
moniemusik,"  useful  at  parties  and  in  vogue  for  out-door  purposes. 
The  incomplete  description  by  Schinck  fails  to  clarify  a  problem  of 
early  versions  of  this  work.  Otto  Jahn  describes  a  string  quintet  (which 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Gesellschaf t  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna)  for  two  violim,  two  violas  and  cello  which  contains  four  of 
the  seven  movements  (the  ones  played  at  the  present  performance) 
the  manuscript  evidently  written  in  a  childish  hand  and  inscribed 
in  a  still  different  hand  as  of  January  25,  1768.  Otto  Jahn  has  as- 
sumed that  this  string  version  was  therefore  an  early  study  for  the 
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24  NEWBURY  S'l  REST,  BOSTON  16  . 
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Have  You 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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wind  piece  by  the  composer  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Alfred  Einstein  in  his 
edition  of  the  Koechel  Catalogue  was  certain  that  the  boyish  hand- 
writing "had  nothing  to  do  with  Mozart,"  but  he  did  admit  this 
to  be  "one  of  the  great  mysteries  of  Mozart  investigation." 

However,  Georges  de  Saint-Foix,  a  close  scholar  of  Mozartean  au- 
thenticity, indignantly  refutes  Jahn's  theory:  "Mozart  in  1768  would 
have  been  absolutely  incapable  of  composing  or  even  of  conceiving 
at  that  time  any  one  of  the  movements  of  this  Serenade,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  splendid  which  he  has  written,  but  it  is  quite  probable 
that  he  would  have  wished  to  make  known  to  the  Viennese  under 
more  accessible  form  the  outstanding  masterpiece  which  we  believe 
he  had  composed  in  Munich  during  or  just  after  Idomeneo.  ...  it  was 
much  later,  perhaps  about  1787-88  that  he  enlarged  the  work  adding 
a  Romanze  followed  by  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  his  variations 
as  well  as  a  minuet.  It  is  then  quite  believable  that  he  was  limited 
in  Vienna  to  a  transcription  of  the  Serenade  to  a  version  for  string 
quintet  as  he  had  been  in  exactly  the  same  way  on  another  occasion  with 
the  Serenade  for  Winds  in  C  minor  [K.  388]  in  the  summer  of  1782." 
Saint-Foix  is  second  to  none  in  his  admiration  for  the  Serenade  in 
B-flat:  "This  work,  as  surprising  in  ensemble  as  in  detail,  is  the  cer- 
tain result  of  conquests  realized  by  Mozart  in  Idomeneo,  notably  in 
the  dominance  of  wind  instruments.  It  shows  a  grandeur  and  power 
comparable  to  the  inspiration  of  the  Kyrie  in  D  minor"  [K.  341]. 


ESTABLISHED  1833 


add  up 


your  estate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  $.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure   Pickled    Pineapple   Chunks,    1 3  Y-z    oz.    jar $  .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,  baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2H  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.   From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .  , 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7J4    oz.  jar.  .....         .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14  oz.  jar. .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads.    . 


S.  $.  PIEHCE  CO. 
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MOZART  AND  THE  BASSET  HORN 


The  basset-horn  derives  its  name  from  a  diminutive  of  the  word 
"bass"  and  from  its  inventor  whose  name  was  Horn  (G.  B.  Shaw  took 
his  pen  name  as  music  critic  from  the  Italian  version  of  the  name  — 
Corno  di  Bassetto).  The  lowest  note  of  the  traditional  instruments 
sounds  F  below  the  bass  clef.*  The  basset-horn  was  introduced  in 
1770.  Franoois-Antoine  Gevaert  in  his  Nouveau  traite  d' instrumenta- 
tion describes  its  color  as  "distingue  par  sa  gravite  onctueuse."  He 
finds  "an  almost  superhuman  serenity"  in  Mozart's  use  of  it,  especially 
for  the  entrance  of  Sarastro  in  the  finale  of  Act  I  in  The  Magic  Flute 
and  the  March  of  the  Priests  at  the  beginning  of  Act  II. 

As  the  family  of  clarinets  (of  which  there  are  many  —  some  obsolete) 
deepens  in  range,  the  bore  widens.  The  basset-horn  is  exceptional  in 
this  respect  and  attains  its  special  color  by  its  bore  which  is  like  that 
of  the  higher  instruments  and  narrower  than  its  nearest  modern  rela- 


*  The  alto  clarinet,  which  is  the  modern  counterpart  of  the  basset-horn,  reaches  a  tone  lower, 
the  bass  clarinet,  a  major  third  lower.  The  lowest  note  of  the  clarinet  in  A  is  an  augmented 
fifth  higher. 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 
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•  PRODUCTS  * 
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tive,  the  alto  clarinet.  Its  tone  is  consequently  less  full,  with  the  deli- 
cate quality  of  its  own  referred  to  by  Gevaert. 

Berlioz  points  out  that  "Mozart  has  used  this  fine  instrument  in 
two  parts  for  darkening  the  color  of  his  harmonies  in  the  Requiem 
and  has  assigned  to  it  some  important  solos  in  his  opera  La  Clemenza 
di  Tito."  Indeed  Mozart  must  have  been  fond  of  it,  for  using  clarinets 
in  his  later  scores  in  Vienna  when  that  instrument  came  into  orchestral 
vogue  he  also  found  a  place  for  the  basset- horn  in  Die  Entfuhrung 
aus  dem  Serail  and  Figaro  (the  added  aria  for  the  Countess  "Al  desio 
di  chi  t'adora,  vola,  vola  mia  speranza,"  K.  577)  as  well  as  the  operas 
above  mentioned.  The  passage  for  2  basset-horns  in  the  Introit  of  the 
Requiem  is  famous.  Mozart  also  wrote  an  Adagio  for  2  clarinets  and 
3  basset-horns  in  Vienna  in  1783  (K.  411).  The  obsolescent  instrument 
is  later  found  in  the  adagio  with  basset-horn  solo  of  Beethoven's 
Prometheus  and  in  Mendelssohn's  pieces  for  clarinet  and  basset-horn 
with  piano,  Op.  113  and  114. 
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Fame  Comes  Late  to  Felix  s  Sister 


"W 


OMEN     musicians,     I     see,     have 
broken  into  the  news  columns  sev- 
eral times  lately,"  Delver  Forfax  remarked. 
"I'd  like  to  focus  a  little  attention  on  one 
case.    Critics   at   a    recital   by   the   soprano 
Rhodora     (Mrs.    Warren     Storey)     Smith 
warmed  to  the  discovery  that  two  sets  of 
songs    never   heard   by   them   before   were 
touched  with  genius.  And  the  composer  was  a 
Made   for   Felix   by  woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  Felix  Mendels- 

Adele  Schopenhauer,  sohn's  favorite  sister,  Fanny,  wife  of  Wilhelm 

this  might  as  well  be  Hensel,  the  painter. 

Fanny  Mendelssohn  "Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  understand  —  but 

riding  her  hobby  perhaps  natural  to  some  people  still  —  that 

nothing  very  great  was  expected  if  Fanny  chose  to  compose.  Songs  of 
distinction  had  always  been  composed  by  men. 

"Yet  the  critics  at  the  recent  concert  rated  her  songs  high  above 
most  of  those  by  her  famous  brother,  Felix. 

"'But  of  course/  one  is  tempted  to  surmise,  'Felix  must  have  given 
her  valuable  technical  aid  and  inspiration.'  m 

"Here  is  what  he  actually  did.  When  his  mother  asked  him  to  per- 
suade Fanny  to  publish  her  songs,  he  wrote:  _ 

"  'From  my  knowledge  of  Fanny  I  should  say  she  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  vocation  for  authorship.  She  is  too  much  of  a  woman 
for  this  She  manages  her  home  and  neither  thinks  of  the  public,  nor 
the  musical  world,  nor  even  of  music  at  all,  until  her  first  duties  are 
fulfilled.  Publishing  would  only  disturb  her  from  carrying  them  on,  and 
I  can't  say  that  I  would  approve  of  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  persuade 

her  to  take  this  step.'  , 

"But  someone  did  persuade  her  —  maybe  her  proud  artist  husband. 
And  music-lovers  now  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact.  Although  she  published 
three  sets  of  songs,  they  dropped  from  active  musical  life  —  the  com- 
poser having  been  a  woman.  m    . 

"Now,  more  than  a  century  later,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  is  hailed  as 
a  discovery,  a  little  master  —  a  continuator  of  Schubert's  song  art. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  Op.  73 

By  Ernst  Toch 
Born   in  Vienna,  December  7,   1887 


Composed  in  Zurich  in  1951  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the 
Wiener  Symphoniker  at  the  Grosser  Musikvereins-Saal,  Vienna,  Herbert  Hafner 
conducting,  January  11,  1952.*  It  was  performed  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on 
May  6  of  this  year  at  a  Volkskonzert  of  the  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  November  20  last. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  2  harps, 
piano    (4  hands) ,  timpani    (2  players)    organ  and  strings. 

The  pianists  in  the  present  performances  will  be  Leo  Li  twin  and  Joseph  Lewis. 

When   this   symphony  had  its   first  performance   in  Vienna   the 
program  bore  a  message  from  the  composer,  here  translated  by 
himself: 

"For  many  years  I  had  been  moved  profoundly  by  the  figure  of  a  man 

*  The  composer's  First  Symphony,  Op.  72  (1950)  performed  at  the  same  time,  was  introduced 
by  this  orchestra  in  December,  1950.  It  bears  the  motto:  "Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufel 
war,"  from  Martin  Luther.  An  earlier  symphony  composed  during  the  First  World  War 
with  chorus  and  solo  texts   from  Austrian   poets    was   never  performed   or  published. 
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YOUR   LEISURE 
with  an  Agency  Account  at  the  Merchants 


Under  an  Agency  Account  you  may  delegate  to  our  Trust 
Department  as  much  responsibility  in  the  management  of  your  property 
as  you  choose,  relieving  yourself  if  you  like  of  such  details  as  cutting 
coupons,  collecting  dividends  and  called  or  matured  securities,  attending 
to  stock  rights,  stock  dividends  or  reorganizations  and  assembling  tax  data. 

An  experienced  investment  staff  will  have  your  securities  under  continuous 
supervision  and,  in  the  event  of  your  illness  or  protracted  absence  from 
home,  will  credit  your  checking  account  with  cash  as  available.  Our  Trust 
Officers  will  gladly  explain  in  detail. 

^'MERCHANTS 

National  Bank 

"/BOSTON 

Main  Office:  28  State  St.       Uptown  Branch:  Boylston  at  Clarendon  St. 
Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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whom  I  had  come  to  revere  more  than  any  of  those  who  live  today 
and  equal  only  to  a  handful  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past.  This  vital 
experience  I  sought  to  express  in  the  words  of  my  dedication: 

To  the  man  who  kindled  this  work  in  me 
To  the  lonely  seer  in  a  time  of  darkness 
To  the  only  victor  in  a  world  of  victims 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

(Schweitzer  and  I  have  never  met  personally,  and  I  had  never  in  any 
way  corresponded  with  him.) 

"Another  source  of  powerful  inspiration  has  been  to  me  the  Bible 
text: 

"  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'  "  (Jacob's  struggle 
with  the  angel,  Genesis  XXXII/26.) 

"Thus,  after  completion  of  my  symphony  I  put  this  text  as  a  motto 
to  the  score,  hoping  that  it  might  vaguely  convey  in  words  that  which 
the  music  had  to  say.  For  as  my  work  proceeded  this  sentence  assumed 
ever  richer  and  more  varied  connotations.  The  very  life  of  Schweitzer 
appeared  to  me  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it,  climaxed  by  his 
return  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  from  Europe  to  Lambarene,  the 
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place  of  his  sacrifice  and  consecration.  Finally  —  as  it  may  be  experi- 
enced by  many  a  creative  artist  —  the  ever  so  imperious  summons  of 
the  work  itself  retroverted  to  the  author,  from  its  first  nebulous  con- 
ception up  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  pen:  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except 
thou  bless  [complete]  me.' 

"It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  a  work  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  the  listener  by  hints  as  to  the  history 
of  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Perhaps  the  author  is  the  only 
one  for  whom  this  has  any  relevance,  and  perhaps  the  listener  would 
be  better  served  by  a  naive  approach  to  the  music.  The  one  thing  on 
which  I  have  no  doubts  is  the  fact  that  form  analyses  and  discussions 
of  stylistic  problems  assuredly  lead  nowhere  and  are  of  use  to  no  one. 
I  therefore  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  I  have  attempted  to  lead  through 
another  door,  if  lead  there  must  be." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  music,  intense  and  rhapsodical  in  character, 
builds  in  the  first  movement  and  last  two  to  powerful  climaxes.  The 
first  movement  thus  ends  with  a  broad  clear  statement  of  its  principal 
theme  by  the  strings  in  full  force.  The  second  movement  which  is 
marked  "sehr  leicht,  hiischend,  schattenhaft,"  is  a  sort  of  scherzo  in 
which  a  basis  of  runs  or  arpeggio  passages  by  the  two  pianists  or  two 
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furniture  company 


harps  is  maintained,  at  last  resolving  to  a  flute  solo.  The  Adagio  is 
brief,  with  ornamental  figures  for  the  various  instruments.  This  move- 
ment works  up  to  a  tense  climax  and  subsides  into  silence  with  the 
voice  of  the  solo  violin.  The  final  Allegro  has  an  accompaniment  of 
persistent  running  figures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  last  pages  are  molto  maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra  with 
organ. 


Ernst  Toch  studied  piano  in  Vienna  and  later  in  Frankfort-am-Main. 
As  a  composer  he  is  entirely  self-taught.  From  1913  to  1929  he  was  a 
teacher  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Mannheim,  a  period  inter- 
rupted by  service  in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  First  World  War. 
Coming  to  America  he  taught  composition  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1935.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1940,  and 
it  is  in  California  that  he  has  become  an  American  citizen  and  made 
his  home. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  long;  it  includes  scores  for  several 
motion  pictures  made  for  Hollywood.  His  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
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Authoritative  Munch  performances  youMI 
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Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7 
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Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 
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Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1 
Ravel:  La  Valse  (single  "45"  record! 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103,  "Drum  Roll" 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  .  .  .  Menuhin,  violinist 
Handel:  Water  Music  Suite 
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181  Tremont    Street 


Orchestra,  Op.  38,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  December  28, 
1928  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  as  soloist,  and  repeated  in  1932  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  His  Big  Ben,  Variation-Fantasy  on  the  West- 
minster Chimes,  had  its  first  performance  here  December  20,  1934. 
Other  works  performed  at  these  concerts  are  the  Little  Theatre  Suite, 
Op.  54  —  December  4,  1931,  Pinocchio,  a  Merry  Overture  —  November 
3,  1939  —  the  Bunte  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  48,  March  25,  1932. 
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FREDERICK  STEINWAY 
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Today,  as  always,  the  Steinway 
is  built  by  the  Steinway  family 


•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  SHAPING  FORCES  IN  MUSIC 
By  Ernst  Toch 


In  a  book  with  the  above  title,  published  in  1948  by  the  Criterion 
Music  Corporation,  Mr.  Toch  discusses  the  various  aspects  of  compo- 
sition, giving  it  the  sub-title  "An  Inquiry  into  Harmony,  Melody, 
Counterpoint,  Form,"  and  the  motto  from  Heraclitus,  "Everything 
is  in  flux."  The  book  is  valuable  as  a  discussion,  in  detail  and  with 
examples,  of  the  various  aspects  of  composition  from  the  direct  point 
of   view    of   the   composer   himself. 

Ornamental  and  Fermentative  Counterpoint 

Counterpoint  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  appearance  and 
function.  We  may  discriminate  between  two  main  trends  of  counter- 
point which  not  only  differentiate  its  quality  and  nature  but  also  have 
a  bearing  on  its  evolution. 

In  external  appearance  the  difference  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  fact  that  the  one  type  is  principally  based  on  close 
thematic  or  motivic  unity  of  the  opposing  voices,  while  the  other 
type  does  not  keep  to  such  unity  but  either  slackens  it  considerably 
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or  drops  it  altogether.  The  first  kind  represents  the  imitative  type, 
covering  the  epoch  of  polyphonic  writing  which  climaxes  in  canon 
and  fugue.  Here  counterpoint  has  a  predominantly  ornamental  func- 
tion; ornamental  in  a  broad  sense,  as  an  architectural  designation  and 
with  no  prejudice  to  the  personal  depth  of  the  composer  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  contents  of  the  composition.  The  other  type  of  counterpoint 
spurns  the  ornamental  quality  and  favors  a  function  which  we  may 
rather  describe  as  stirring,  or  fermentative.  With  respect  to  formative 
power  we  may  say  that  the  ornamental  type  of  counterpoint  is  to  a 
lesser  degree  a  shaping  force  than  the  fermentative  type  is. 

Ornamental  counterpoint,  the  altogether  prevailing  form  of  ex- 
pression during  the  heyday  of  polyphonic  writing,  became  the 
theater  of  a  particular  technical  skill.  It  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
only  type  of  counterpoint  with  which  traditional  study  deals.  Though 
a  source  of  utter  delight  in  the  hands  of  a  real  tone-poet  like  Bach  or 
Mozart,  it  carries  the  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  idle  sport  or, 
worst  of  all,  into  dry  pedantry  —  "paper-music."  If,  before  attempting 
to  write  a  fugue,  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  we  would 
find  that  Bach  almost  never  carries  the  first  appearance  of  a  theme 
throughout  a  whole  fugue,  and  that  he  constantly  keeps  applying  far- 
reaching  changes  to  his  themes  and  counter-themes.  We  would  thus 
become  more  conscious  of  dealing  not  with  a  skilful  technical  routine 
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but  with  tone-poetry  which  just  happens  to  employ  the  preferred  idiom 
of  the  period. 

Fermentative  counterpoint  escapes  the  danger  of  pedantry  to  a  great 
extent  by  being  based  on  continuous  free,  inventive  creation  which 
shields  the  composer  horn  the  traps  of  technicalities. 

The  real  originator  and  great  professor  of  fermentative  counterpoint 
is  Richard  Wagner. 

Small  wonder  that  the  expert  professors  declared  his  way  of  using 
—  abusing,  rather,  in  their  eyes  —  the  hallowed  craft  [to  be]  rank 
dilettantism.  They  were  at  least  not  wrong  in  sensing  that  this  kind 
of  counterpoint,  though  still  undeniably  felt  as  counterpoint  in  the 
sense  of  contrastingly  moving  voices,  was  a  different  art  from  what 
counterpoint  used  to  be  hitherto  by  its  very  nature.  For  this  very 
nature  was  definitely  of  the  ornamental  type,  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  imitation  and  therefore  clinging  to  the  texture  of  tight 
motivic  unity.  Even  where  Wagner  approaches  the  ornamental  type, 
as  in  the  mock-fugue  or  the  three  theme  stretto  of  the  Meistersinger 
Prelude,  it  is  as  though  he  would  frivolously  flirt  with  the  austere 
craft,  would  nod  a  lofty,  insulting  "hello"  to  the  redoubtable  academy. 
For  the  rest  of  this  piece,  however,  almost  throughout  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,   the  contrapuntal   treatment  discards   the  principle   of 
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dense  motivic  unity,  the  imitative  style,  and  replaces  it  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  motivic  independence,  of  freely  progressing,  continuously  re- 
newing "infinite  melody."  Counterpoint  takes  on  a  new,  strong,  indi- 
vidual function:  it  becomes  the  leaven,  the  ferment,  the  very  stuff  of 
fermentation;  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  promotion,  propulsion,  formation. 
At  the  same  time  it  changes  the  character  of  the  music  from  spiritual 
lucidity  to  brewing  emotionalism.  .  . . 

Bach  and  Wagner  represent  the  chief  exponents  of  music  which  is 
essentially  rooted  in  polyphonic  conception,  or  counterpoint;  orna- 
mental or  fermentative,  respectively.  Their  music  does  not  apply 
counterpoint;  it  derives  its  very  life  and  breath  from  it.  Between  them, 
temporally  as  well  as  ideologically,  lies  the  type  of  music  represented 
in  the  symphonic  style  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century, 
which  attempts  to  combine  homophonic  and  polyphonic  writing  and 
to  reconcile  both  basic  concepts. 

The  great  exponent  of  this  style  is  Mozart.  With  him  too,  as  with 
Bach  and  Wagner,  counterpoint  is  not  an  accessory,  but  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  creative  mechanism.  Yet,  going  through  the  alembic  of  his 
mind,  counterpoint  again  takes  on  an  individual  quality  and  func- 
tion. Both  Mozart  and  Wagner  are  true  disciples  of  Bach;  but  by  dint 
of  their  strong  personalities  the  common  tool,  counterpoint,  is  bent  and 
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shaped  in  the  directions  their  individual  minds  work.  And  it  appears 
that  while  Wagner's  counterpoint  becomes  functional  towards  fermen- 
tation and  —  in  the  wake  of  it  —  emotionalism,  Mozart's  counterpoint, 
directed  the  opposite  way,  becomes  functional  towards  crystallization, 
serenity  and  spiritualism.  .  . . 

The  Mozartean  use  of  counterpoint  combines  with  the  preservation 
of  pure,  unadulterated  sound-colors  towards  crystallization  and  cool 
spirituality.  The  Wagnerian  use  of  counterpoint  combines  with  the 
creation  of  alloyed,  blended  sound-colors  towards  fermentation  and  in- 
toxicating sensuality. 

Thus  counterpoint  infiltrates  even  orchestration;  its  diverging  tend- 
encies duplicate  in  orchestration. 

Apart  from  these  observations,  it  becomes  clear  that  counterpoint 
is  just  as  much  subject  to  constant  evolution  and  flux  as  is  melody  and 
harmony,  with  which  it  is  indissolubly  interwoven. 

If  Bach,  Mozart  and  Wagner  are  three  individual  masters  of  counter- 
point, they  are  well-nigh  masters  of  three  individual  arts. 

Intrinsic  and  integrant  as  counterpoint  is  with  these  composers,  it 
still  does  not  constitute  so  elementary  a  musical  factor  as  do  for  in- 
stance melody  and  harmony,  without  which  hardly  any  kind  of 
articulate  music  is  conce;vable.  The  participation  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  contrapuntal  writing  is  to  a  high  degree  an  individual 
and  personal  matter  among  composers.  It  in  no  way  belittles  the  value 
of  Debussy's,  Puccini's  or  Johann  Strauss's  works  that  their  minds  did 
not  primarily  work  in  the  direction  of  contrapuntal  thinking.  . . . 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B   MINOR,   "UNFINISHED" 

By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  most  recent  performances  in  this  series  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
were  on  April  22-23,  1943. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2   trumpets,  3   trombones,   timpani   and  strings. 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work    (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 


*  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 
tured in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten  was   no   typical  symphonic   opening  movement   and   contrasting 
slow  movement,   calling  for   the   relief  of  a  lively  close,   but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion -  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.   Professor  Tovey   finds   the   theme  projected  for   the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
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matic,  who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 


The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  10,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 
also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 
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Alfred  Einstein  in  his  invaluable  book,  Schubert,  a  Musical  Portrait, 
has  deduced  that  Schubert  presented  the  already  composed  symphony 
to  Anselm  Hxittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the  Society,  in  gratitude 
on  receiving  from  him  the  diploma  of  membership,  rather  than  to 
the  Society  itself.  Mr.  Einstein  further  believed  "it  is  also  quite  un- 
thinkable that  Schubert  with  all  his  tact  and  discretion  would  ever 
have  presented  the  Society  with  an  unfinished  fragment."  From  then 
on,  as  records  show,  Schubert  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  Alfonso  and  Estrclla  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 


Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
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lustrious  Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     , 


Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikjreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 


*  This  was  not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was   a  member. 
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song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  Bur 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
who  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann    (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
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eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down 
in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
priate to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 
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The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Hiittenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 

Alfred  Einstein's  Estimate  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(From  "Schubert:  A   Musical  Portrait") 

"A  study  of  the  two  completed  movements  provides  the  probable 
explanation  why  Schubert  let  matters  rest  at  that  point.  Unlike  the 
C  major  Symphony,  they  have  never  been  criticized  for  their  'heav- 
enly length'  —  that  much-quoted  expression  of  Schumann's.  (Schu- 
mann's unhappy  phrase  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a  tribute 
or  as  an  affectionate  criticism.)  Schubert  wrote  a  superbly  integrated 
sonata  movement  of  extraordinary  tension,  which,  for  sheer  concen- 
tration, can  only  be  matched  by  the^  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  But  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned,  any  com- 
parison with  Beethoven  is  misleading.  Among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  'Unfinished'  are  its  dynamics,  but  they  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  Beethoven,  the  great  master  of  dynamics. 
Beethoven's  mighty  orchestral  crescendi  always  culminate  in  corre- 
spondingly mighty  outbursts.  With  Schubert  these  outbursts  are 
shorter,  as  it  were  more  dangerous,  and  the  contrasts  are  sharper  and 
more  clear-cut.  Beethoven  is  full  of  pathos;  Schubert  possessed  of  a 
daemon.  And  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  in  both  harmony  and 
melody.  Why  B  minor?  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  justification 
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that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Schubert's  B  minor 
songs,  all  filled  with  a  mysterious  or  uncanny  sense  of  power  —  Der 
Ungliickliche,  for  example,  or  Der  Doppelganger.  But  this  first 
movement  springs  from  a  more  fathomless  source;  and  the  expression 
of  poignant  melancholy  and  the  outbursts  of  despair  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  innocence  of  the  Landler-like  second  subject,  which 
ventures  with  such  a  brave  show  of  courage  into  the  development. 
Here  once  more  is  a  sonata  movement  that  is  not  simply  a  'frame- 
work' but,  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  conventional  rules,  a  masterly 
renewal  and  vindication  of  the  form. 

"The  second  movement,  an  Andante  (with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  'con  moto')  in  the  simplest  binary  form  with  coda,  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  D  major  or  A  major,  but  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
which  is  lifted  far  above  normality  and  beyond  traditional  emotion. 
One  might  here  suppose  the  influence  of  Beethoven  to  have  been  at 
work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Larghetto  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and 
once  again  any  comparison  would  be  inadmissible.  A  better  parallel 
would  be  the  Andante  of  Schubert's  own  B  major  Sonata.  Here 
there  is  no  longer  any  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  but  only  the  dynamic 
contrasts  between  loud  and  soft;  no  melodic  'development,'  but  only 
the  interplay  of  small  or  large  melodic  groups  of  magical  charm  and 
magical  euphony.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  boldness 
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of  the  harmony  in  the  so-called  second  subject  and  in  the  modulations 
in  the  coda.  The  whole  movement,  in  its  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
beauty,  is  like  one  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  open  only  on  a  night 
of  the  full  moon. 

"It  is  obvious  why  Schubert  abandoned  work  on  this  symphony. 
He  could  not  'finish'  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  fairly  completely  sketched,  though  in  less  and  less  detail  (it  breaks 
off  after  the  first  section  of  the  Trio),  and  even  orchestrated  for  its 
first  nine  bars,  comes  as  a  commonplace  after  the  Andante.  In  an 
article  entitled  'The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony'  (The 
Music  Review,  II,  1  [1941]),  Hans  Gal  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  been  fashioned  from  the  material  of  this 
Scherzo  which  could  have  approached  the  orginality,  power,  and 
skill,  of  the  two  preceding  movements.  It  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Schubert  was  not  fully 
aware  of  this  power?  He  had  already  written  too  much  that  was 
'finished,'  to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  anything  less  or  with 
anything  more  trivial." 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Tenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  19  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  20,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Debussy "Pi  in  temps,"  Suite  symphonique 


I.    Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 


Debussy "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

Ravel "Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 

Soloist:  GERARD  SOUZAY 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Honegger "La  Danse  des  Morts,"  for  Baritone,  Soprano, 

Contralto,  Narrator,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

I.     Dialogue  IV.  Sanglots 

II.     Danse  des  Morts  V.  La  reponse  de  Dieu 

III.     Lamento  VI.  Esperance  dans  la  Croix 

VII.  Affirmation 

Narrator:  Arnold  Moss 
Baritone:  Gerard  Souzay 
Soprano:  Mariquita  Moll 
Contralto:  Betty  Allen 

New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  prepared  by  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 


This  program  will  end  about  3:55  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:10  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Chaeles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1   ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite  No.   1,  in  C;  361;    Symphony  No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,  K.  543 

Flat,   "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,  „    7    -  -.  ~          ,    XT     n  .     ~  ,,. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  p™fco/?e#  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  °P-    63'    H^lfe^z',   YlolTtV   £ym," 

phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      Ravel  Bolero ;  Ma  M§re  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  unnuibiiea 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,      m^^si,^.,^..  o ~*     •     ^    ^      ao 

m'nniQf  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamsc  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192  Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 

violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 
pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children   and   adults   will   be   accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,    violin,   viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-075C 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brooklinb,  Mass. 
Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalky  Collect 
Brooklinb,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap£ 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 

Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 
Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,  BY  BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  IltC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
— and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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EXHIBITION 
The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
lings  by  subscribers  and  members  of  the 
Friends    of   the    Orchestra   will   remain 
(ion   view   in   the   Gallery   until   Decem- 
ber 27 

Exhibitors 

Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich,  Low  Tide 

J  Harriet  I.  Appleton,  Diane 

Willa  Astill,  Lake  Louise 

Margaret  S.  Bailey,  Green  Apples 

Mary  Bartlett,  Italian  Market  Scene 

John  E.  Boit,  November 

Ruth  Brandt, 

Chateau  des  Rohan,  Strasbourg 

I  Marion  Haskell  Brosseau,  Douceurs 

I  Charles  Collens,  Cloister  at  Montmajour 

\  Grace  Collier,  Orchids 

!  Gretchen  Cook, 

Ruined  Chapel,  Puerto  Rico 

i  Rosamond  Coolidge,  Wendy 

•  Sarah  Cooper,  Edna 

i  Maurice  L.  Cooper,  A  Bit  of  Florida 

;  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler, 

Mountains  by  the  Sea 

Mrs.  G.  R.  Cutler, 

Grey  Day  at  Sea  Wall 
Ruth  B.  Dalrymple,  Mrs.  Sullivan 
Josephine  Durrell,  Con  Moto 
Isabel  S.  Farley,  Swamp  Fires 
J.  W.  Farley,  A  Gaspe  Harbor 
Marian  Frank 

Donald  M.  Frothingham,  Jr. 
,  Marjorie  B.  Feeley,  Vermont  Farm 
Simma  Finard,  Gloucester 
Helen  C.  Gilbert,  Sir  Shane 
Roger  Gilman,  Vermont  Forest 
Esther  Gorodetzky,  Winter  from  My  Den 
Emery  H.  Greenough,Vineyard  Boatyard 

'  Jane  Guntheroth, 

Winter  Sun-ray's  Capture 

1   Beverly  Hallam,  Pumpkin  and  Eggplant 

i   Blanche  E.  Hardy, 

My  Great-Great-Aunt  Mary 

Mary  Elizabeth  Hart,  Billings  Hall 

Helen  Ritchie  Hegnauer, 

Young  Mischief 
Esther  Heins,  Storm's  Work 
Shepard  Herman,  Dinner  Key 


THE   TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


ff~~-'~y^ 


the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
aqua  with  gold  embroidered 
collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes  12  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Helen  D.  Holmes,  Swiss  Chalet 
Margaret  Houck,  Southwest  Harbor 
Bessie  Howard,  Spanish  Girl 
Rosamond  Pier  Hunt,  Behind  the  Hills 
Herbert  B.  King,  Ulterior  Motif 
Louise  Lemlein,  Trio 
Ray  Lewenberg,  Still  Life 

Mrs.  H.  de  F.  Lockwood, 
Granada,  B.  W.I. 
Mildred  Loman,  10  p.m. 
Mary  B.  Lord,  Riverway 
Mrs.  George  A.  Lyon,  Acorn  Street 
Ann  Mann,  The  Old  Tea-kettle 

Ulalah  C.  Margot, 

Rocks  and  Surf  —  Cape  Ann 

Emily  Marks,  Fall  in  New  Hampshire 
J.  H.  Means,  Souvenir  of  Touraine 
Mrs.  Samuel  Mixter,  Hardwick 
Frances  M.  Mordecai, 

Portrait  of  Mrs.  S.  R. 
Kathryn  Nason,  Closing  Time 
Kalah  Novack,  Nasturtiums 
Robert  E.  Peabody,  Unloading 
Elisabeth  B.  Perlmuter,  The  Lighthouse 
Henrietta  Marquis  Pope 

Somes  Sound  —  Mount  Desert 
Mrs.  Hubert  G.  Ripley,  Flower  Study 


Harriet  A.  Robeson,  Carnival 

Elaine  Rosenfeld,  Boston  Landscape 

Arthur  I.  Shain, 

Covered  Bridge  —  South  Lee 

C.  Torno  Speyer,  Spring 
Harriet  Antoinette  Steensen, 

Time  is  a  Spinning  Wheel 
Celia  Stone,  Fall  Flowers 
Grace  A.  Stone,  We've  Got  the  Bird 
Fritz  B.  Talbot,  Guide's  House 
Howard  M.  Turner,  Farm  Buildings 

Margaret  Fuller  Tyng, 

Portrait  of  Frannie 

Marian  M.  Weinberg,  Man  with  Scarf 

Margaret  C.  Wellington, 

Wonderland,  Mt.  Desert 

Katherine  Wilkins,  A  Boston  Park 

Mrs.  Ben  Ames  Williams, 
Sketch  of  a  Friend 

Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott, 

Franconia  Notch  from  Sugar  Hill 

C.  A.  Wood,  Millions  of  Years 

Theresa  H.  Wrightington, 

Wingaersheek  Beach 
Theodore  C.  Wyman,  Far  A  way  Places 
Ruth  C.  Young,  Window  Garden 
William  L.  Young,  Everglades 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Stardust  glitters  on  your  gown  as  in 

your  eyes  in  these  new  "happy  holiday"  dresses 
.  .  .  delicate  as  Dresden,  bouffant  as  a 

ballerina's  tutu,  all  set  afire  with  the  sparkle 
of  sequins,  embroideries,  or  jewels.  You'll  appear 

at  any  holiday  party  with  radiant  confidence, 
certain  that  you've  never  looked  lovelier, 

sure  that  your  dress  is  as  new  as  the  night. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  Spring  Lane  Chapel 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  birthplace  of 
YMCA,December28,i85i. 


The  Huntington  Avenue 

Branch  building,  largest 

of  the  II  branches  in  the 

Boston  YMCA. 


''Teaching  'The  Good  Way  "for  IOO  Years 


A  century  ago  the  Boston 
Young.  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  to  provide 
moral  leadership,  recreation  and 
educational  opportunities  for 
youth.  Today  thousands  of 
young  men  look  to  the  "Y"  for 
these  needs. 

^  Boston  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  YMCA  first  opened. 
Great  changes,  too,  have  taken 
place  in  the  problems  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  make  proper 
provision  for  his  family.  To 
meet  them,  an  up-to-date  will  is 
essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  re- 
viewed, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  chang- 
ing conditions  and  tax  laws,  you 
and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust 


Company  about  the  advantages 
of  Old  Colony's  services  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of 
Wills  and  Trusts  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmantTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTHE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Tenth  Program  _ 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  19  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  20,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Debussy "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.    Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

Ravel "Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcin^e,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 

Chartson  romanesque 
Chanson  epique 
Chanson  a  boire 

Soloist:     GERARD  SOUZAY 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Honegger "La  Danse  des  Morts,"  for  Baritone,  Soprano, 

Contralto,  Narrator,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 

I.    Dialogue  IV.  Sanglots 

II.    Danse  des  Morts  V.  La  Reponse  de  Dieu 

III.    Lamento  VI.  Esperance  dans  la  Croix 

VII.  Affirmation 

Narrator:  Arnold  Moss 
Baritone:  Gerard  Souzay 
Soprano:  Mariquita  Moll 
Contralto:  Betty  Allen 

New  England   Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  conductor 
(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

This  program  will  end  about  3:55  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:10  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Larry  Aldrich 
Laddie  Northridge 
Claire  McCardell 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Germaine  M ontabert 
Beatrice  Martin 
Harvey  Berin 
Sylvan  Rich 


Maurice  Rentner 

Kasper 

Brigance 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Chanda 

Guy  Anderson 

Monte  Sano 

Seymour  Fox 

Anne  Fogarty 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


* 
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"PRINTEMPS,"  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and  chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano  (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet  (without  chorus)  in  1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  April  18,  1913,  when  Rhene-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 
by  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,  1914  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck,  who  repeated  it  October  26,  1917.  Pierre 
Monteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,   harp,   pianoforte    (four  hands)   and   strings. 

Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
work.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
different  work. 

Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
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years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  L' Enfant  Prodi  gue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 
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questions  time  and  time  again. 
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judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zuleima  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  "un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
cians, worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":   Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
the    Secretary    of    the    Academie    des    Beaux-Arts    said    this    about 
Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
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Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3 1/2    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,  baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2%  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny  Artichoke  Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  r//\,    oz.  jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.    Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 
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the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  tlue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  ha  Damoiselle  £lue  was  not 
performed  until  1893,  Printemps  not  until  1913.  It  was  said  that 
Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 

Printemps   lay   quite    unnoticed   until    the   Revue    Musicale    pub- 
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lished  it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 

In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Printemps,  Debussy  wrote 
about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
range  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 

but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
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of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 

"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  oi 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 
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Debussy* s  New  Orleans  Mentor 


AVE   you    observed,"    Delver    Forfax,    the 
ace   observer,   queried,   "how   often   genius 


"H 

takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
(jUIRAUD  ancj  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.   He 

was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  became, 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 

Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,   1862;  died  at   Paris, 

March   26,   1918 


Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societd  Nationale,  Decembei 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.    It  was  published  in   1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  these  concerts  was  on  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon." 
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DON  QUICHOTTE  A  DULCINEE,  Song  Cycle 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee  for  baritone  (with  piano  or  orchestral  accompani- 
ment) ,  a  setting  of  poems  by  Paul  Morand,  was  composed  in  1932,  and  first  sung 
by  Martial  Singher,  at  the  Concerts  Colonne  in  Paris,  December  1,  1934. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  English  horn,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet,  harp,  vibraphone,  castanets  and  strings. 

IT  was  in  October  1932  that  Ravel  was  injured  in  an  automobile 
accident,  an  injury  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered  in  the 
five  years  remaining  of  his  life.  This  too,  was  the  reason  that  Don 
Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,  composed  in  that  year,  was  destined  to  be  his 
last  work.  A  motion  picture  company,  according  to  Roland  Manuel 
in  his  book  on  Ravel,  "had  approached  simultaneously  Manuel  de 
Falla,  Darius  Milhaud,  Jacques  Ibert,  Marcelle  Delannoy  and  Ravel 
to  compose  music  for  a  film:  Don  Quichotte,  of  which  Chaliapin  was 
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to  be  the  principal.  Each  composer  presumedly  was  unaware  that  the 
others  had  been  asked.  Ravel,  who  was  ignorant  of  cinema  ways,  set 
himself  bravely  to  his  task.  We  owe  to  this  misapprehension  the 
poems  of  Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee  on  three  texts  of  M.  Paul 
Morand."  In  the  film,  which  was  shown  in  this  country  in  1933, 
verses  by  Morand,  as  set  by  Ibert,  were  sung  by  Chaliapin. 


Chanson   Romanf.squf, 

Si  vous  me  disiez  que  la  terre 
A  tant  tourner  vous  offensa, 
Je  lui  depecherais  Panca: 
Vous  la  verriez  fixe  et  se  taire. 

Si  vous  me  disiez  que  l'ennui 
Vous  vient  du  ciel  trop  fleuri  d'astres, 
Dechirant  les  divins  cadastres 
Je  faucherais  d'un  coup  la  nuit. 

Sie  vous  me  disiez  que  1'espace 
Ainsi  vide  ne  vous  plait  point, 
Chevalier-dieu,  la  lance  au  poing, 
J'etoilerais  le  vent  qui  passe. 


Romantic  Song 

If  you  told  me  that  the  earth  offended 
you  with  its  much  turning,  I  should  dis- 
patch Panza:  you  would  see  it  stop  and 
would  then  be  silent. 

If  you  told  me  you  were  tired  of  the 
sky  because  it  is  too  full  of  stars,  tearing 
up  the  books  of  divine  law,  I  should  cut 
down  the  night  at  one  stroke. 

If  you  told  me  that  space,  thus 
emptied,  did  not  please  you,  a  true 
knight -err  ant,  with  my  lance  in  my  fist, 
I  should  cut  stars  in  the  passing  wind. 
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Mais  si  vous  disiez  que  mon  sang 
Est  plus  a  moi  qu'a  vous,  ma  Dame, 
Je  blemerais  dessous  la  blame 
Et  je  mourrais,  vous  benissant, 
O  Dulcinee! 


But  if  you  told  me  that  my  blood  means 
more  to  me  than  it  does  to  you,  my  lady, 
I  should  pale  beneath  your  censure,  and 
J  should  die,  blessing  your  name,  O 
Dulcinea! 


Chanson  epique 

Hon  Saint  Michel  qui  me  donne  loisir 
l)e  voir  ma  Dame  et  de  l'entendre, 
Bon  Saint  Michel  qui  me  daigne  choisir 
Pour  lui  complaire  et  la  defendre, 
Bon  Saint  Michel,  veuillez  descendre 
Avec  Saint  Georges  sur  l'autel 
De  la  Madone  au  bleu  mantel. 

D'un  rayon  du  ciel  benissez  ma  lame, 

Et  son  egale  en  purete 

Et  son  egale  en  piete 

Comme  en  pudeur  et  chastete: 

Ma  Dame. 

(O  grands  Saint  George  et  Saint  Michel) 

L'ange  qui  veille  sur  ma  veille, 

Ma  douce  Dame  si  pareille, 

A  Vous,  Madone  au  bleu  mantel! 

Amen! 


Epic  Song 

Good  Saint  Michael  who  gives  me  leave 
to  see  my  lady  and  to  hear  her,  good 
Saint  Michael  who  vouchsafes  me  the 
choice  of  humoring  him  or  defending 
her,  good  Saint  Michael,  descend  with 
Saint  George  to  the  altar  of  the  blue- 
robed  Madonna. 

Bless  my  blade  with  a  ray  from  heaven, 
and  its  equal  in  purity,  and  its  equal  in 
piety,  as  in  modesty  and  chastity:  my 
lady.  (O  great  Saint  George  and  Saint 
Michael!)  The  angel  that  keeps  vigil  on 
my  vigil,  my  sweet  lady  so  like  thee,  O 
blue-robed  Madonna!  Amen! 
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Chanson   a  boire 

Foin  du  batard,  illustre  Dame, 

Qui  pour  me  perdre  a  vos  doux  yeux 

Dit  que  l'amour  et  le  vin  vieux 

Mettent  eu  deuil  mon  coeur,  mon  ame! 

Ah,  je  bois  a  la  joie! 

La  joie  est  le  seul  but 

Ou  je  vais  droit  .  .  .  lorsque  j'ai  .  .  . 

Lorsque  j'ai  bu! 

Ah,  ah,  la  joie! 

La,  la,  je  bois, 

A  la  joie! 

Foin  du  jaloux,  brune  maitresse, 
Qui  geind,  qui  pleure,  et  fait  serment 
D'etre  tou jours  ce  pale  amant 
Qui  met  de  l'eau  dans  son  ivresse! 
Ah,  je  bois  a  la  joie,  etc. 


Drinking  Song 

Down  with  the  scoundrel,  illustrious 
lady,  who,  to  lose  me  in  your  two  lovely 
eyes,  tells  me  that  love  and  old  wine  put 
my  heart  and  my  soul  in  mourning!  Ah,  I 
drink  to  joy!  Joy  is  the  only  goal  straight 
before  me  .  .  .  when  I  have  .  .  .  when 
I  have  drunk!  Ah,  ah,  joy!  La,  la,  I  drink 
to  joy! 

Down  with  the  jealous  one,  brown- 
haired  mistress,  who  whines,  weeps  and 
takes  his  oath  forever  to  be  a  pale  lover 
who  drowns  his  drunkenness  in  water! 
Ah,  I  drink  to  joy,  etc. 

(Translation  by  Alfred  Frankenstein) 
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•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
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ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THAT  DAY   OF  WRATH" 
By  Katie  Clare  Roys 


Certain  ideas  have  haunted  their  way  down  through  the  ages.  The 
Orpheus  and  Euridice  myth  has  continued  to  fascinate  artists 
from  classical  Greece  down  to  the  present  day.  So  have  the  animal 
legends  of  Renard  the  Fox.  They  were  popular  in  medieval  France 
and  have  miraculously  reappeared  in  the  form  of  the  ''Uncle  Remus" 
tales  of  the  South.  Don  Juan,  the  legendary  prototype  of  the  un- 
scrupulous gallant,  Dr.  Faustus,  and  Cinderella  are  among  the  count- 
less examples.  The  latter  has  even  been  traced  back  to  Egypt.  Among 
musical  ideas,  the  Dies  Irae  (Day  of  Wrath) ,  a  medieval  plainsong 
chant  dating  to  the  last  half  of  the  thirteenth  century,  keeps  reappear- 
ing. The  stark,  bald  quality  of  this  chant  has  fired  the  imagination 
of  secular  as  well  as  liturgical  composers:  Palestrina,  Vittoria,  Vecchi, 
were  interested  in  the  religious  aspects  of  death;  Berlioz,  Saint-Saens, 
Liszt  described  the  eery  and  fantastic. 

Honegger  in  his  Danse  des  Moris  treats  the  chant  in  both  the 
religious  and  fantastic  vein.  Toward  the  close  of  the  second  move- 
ment, entitled  Dance  of  Death,  the  organ  (reed  register)  and  trumpet 
announce  the  first  two  phrases  of  the  medieval  chant.  At  the  entrance 
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of  the  Dies  Irae  the  chorus  sings  as  counter-melody  the  Revolutionary 
Carmagnole,  which  is  mocked  by  the  piano  in  a  brisk  waltz  rhythm 
while  the  flute  and  oboe  run  a  second  countermelody  —  a  shrill 
dance-like  figure  accompanied  by  cymbals,  rattle,  and  snare  drum. 
The  composer  makes  use  of  a  technique  similar  to  the  medieval 
quodlibet,  which  combines  various  melodies  simultaneously.  Here 
Honegger  freely  mixes  street  cries,  folk  material  and  liturgical  chant 
(the  Carmagnole,  Sur  le  pont  d' Avignon,  and  Dies  Irae) . 

Dies  Irae  was  reputedly  composed  by  Thomas  a  Celano  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  This  chant  is  known  as  a  sequence  (sequi  —  to 
follow) .  It  is  the  extension  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel  and 
follows  the  responsory  Libera  me  Domine  in  the  Requiem  Mass.  The 
sequence  is  one  of  the  earliest  "composed"  forms  in  European  musical 
literature  and  it  grew  up  in  an  interesting  way.  It  was  the  custom 
in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  to  elaborate  and  extend  parts 
of  the  plainsong  Mass  with  florid  melismatic  passages;  for  instance  the 
last  vowel  of  the  Alleluia.  Singers  had  difficulty  in  memorizing  and 
breathing  during  these  cadenza-like  vocalizations,  so  words  were 
added.  Sometimes  the  words  were  borrowed  from  verses  of  the 
Alleluia  itself  and  sometimes  from  independent  secular  sources.  To 
these  new  texts  in  turn  new  melodies  were  composed.  Thus  virtually 
a  whole  new  repertory  was  introduced  to  the  fundamental  body  of 
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Gregorian  chant.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  adding  sequences  to  parts 
of  the  liturgy  spread  so  rapidly  and  became  so  popular  that  the 
Catholic  Church  objected.  The  Council  of  Trent  (1545-63)  ruled 
all  but  four  of  these  sequences  out  of  the  regular  church  office  (the 
fifth,  Stabat  Mater,  was  added  to  these  in  the  18th  century).  The 
Dies  Irae  was  one  of  these  that  remained  and  it  became  a  legitimate 
and  obligatory  part  of  the  Requiem  Mass  for  the  Dead. 

Text  and  melody  are  closely  related  in  Gregorian  chant;  melody 
follows  the  rhythm  of  the  words.  The  text  of  the  Dies  Irae  is  made 
up  of  ten  sets  of  three-line  stanzas  the  first  of  which  reads: 
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Die?  frae,  df-es  Ma,    S61vet  saeclum  in  favflla  :   Teste  David  cum  Sibylla. 

The  text  itself  is  a  very  beautiful  one  and  has  appealed  to  many 
poets  and  translators.  It  is  acknowledged,  however,  that  among  some 
234  English  translations  there  is  no  adequate  one.  The  baffled 
Reverend  M.  Duffeld  admits  that  his  sixth  version  of  the  Dies  Irae 
has  not  carried  him  "one  inch  beyond  the  first."  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
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"Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel"  is  a  condensed  version,  but  one  that  main- 
tains the  spirit  of  the  original* 

t 

That  Day  of  Wrath,  that  dreadful  day, 
When  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away 
What  power  shall  be  the  sinner's  stay? 
How  shall  he  meet  that  dreadful  day? 

When  shrivelling  like  a  parched  scroll, 
The  flaming  heavens  together  roll; 
When  louder  yet,  and  yet  more  dread, 
Swells  the  high  trump  that  wakes  the  dead: 

Oh,  on  that  day,  that  wrathful  day, 
When  man  to  judgment  wakes  from  clay, 
Be  thou  the  trembling  sinner's  stay, 
Though  heaven  and  earth  shall    pass  away! 

During  the  Baroque  and  "Viennese  Classic"  periods  there  seems  to 
be  no  musical  reference  to  the  Dies  Irae.  Although  Mozart  and 
Cherubini  and  others  set  the  text,  they  did  not  use  the  medieval 
chant.  Then  during  the  nineteenth  century  it  occurred  often  in  both 
religious  and  secular  compositions.  The  Renaissance  worshipped  the 


*  The  original  includes  references  to  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament :  Zephaniah, 
Matthew,  Luke,  Apocrypha.  The  first  six  stanzas  are  descriptive  of  the  Judgment  Scene,  the 
remaining  are  lyric  in  character,  expressing  anguish  and  terror  of  the  soul  regarding  the 
spectacle  of  everlasting  doom. 
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classics;  the  1 8th  century  concentrated  on  being  "reasonable."  These 
attitudes  resulted  in  a  complete  disregard  and  contempt  for  the 
culture  of  the  "Gothic."  The  Romantic  spread  his  universe  from  the 
beautiful  and  the  reasonable  to  the  fantastic.  As  noted  by  Barzun,  the 
realm  of  the  fantastic  extends  from  the  dream  world  to  the  sinister 
aspects  in  nature  "taking  in  religious  and  sub-religious  entities  on  the 
way."  Einstein  in  his  usual  terse  manner  remarks  that  the  nineteenth 
century  was  a  period  of  "dilettante  Christianity."  This  is  in  part  un- 
fair. A  real  restoration  was  made  in  the  field  of  Gregorian  chant  by 
three  monks  of  Solesmes:  Dom  Prosper  Gueranger  (1805-75),  Dom 
Joseph  Pothier  (1831-1923)  and  Dom  Andre  Mocquereau  (1849- 
1930)  .  Thus  the  literary  and  philosophical  trend  in  combination  with 
the  clearer  knowledge  of  the  chants  themselves  may  in  part  account 
for  the  renewed  popularity  of  the  Dies  Irae. 

Berlioz  was  the  first  "Romantic"  to  make  dramatic  use  of  it  in  a 
large  work,  the  Fantastic  Symphony  (1831).  The  Dies  Irae  appears 
in  the  last  movement,  "Witches'  Sabbath,"  introduced  by  tubas,  bas- 
soons and  bells  in  sustained  tones.  The  trumpet  then  introduces  it  in 
diminution  followed  by  a  further  diminution  by  the  strings.  In  the 
final  portion  of  the  movement  the  full  brass  choir  announces  the 
chant  in  combination  with  the  "Ronde  du  Sabbat."  In  his  Grande 
Messe  des  Morts,  Berlioz  sets  the  chant  as  well  as  the  text. 
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Liszt,  to  whom  the  Catholic  liturgical  service  was  of  such  compelling 
force  that  he  finally  became  ordained,  composed  the  Todtentanz,  a 
Paraphrase  of  the  Dies  Irae  for  Piano  and  Orchestra.  Like  Honegger, 
who  gained  his  inspiration  from  an  etching  of  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger,  Liszt  appears  to  have  conceived  the  idea  of  his  Todtentanz 
from  a  fresco  of  Andrea  Orcagna  representing  the  "Triumph  of 
Death."  The  sardonic  character  of  this  piece  well  illustrates  the 
grotesque  mockery  of  death  so  often  present  in  the  medieval  paintings 
and  sculpture.  Liszt  makes  an  exhaustive  elaboration  of  the  Dies  Irae, 
rhythmically,  harmonically  and  contrapuntally. 

An  ironic  treatment  similar  to  the  Todtentanz  is  Saint-Saens' 
Danse  Macabre,  once  described  as  a  "clever  cemetery  farce."  The 
composer  achieves  a  startling  effect  by  introducing  the  Dies  Irae  in 
the  major  as  well  as  altering  the  rhythm  by  syncopation. 

The  Dies  Irae  theme  appears  several  times  in  Russian  works:  the 
Second  Suite  of  Tchaikovsky,  From  the  Middle  Ages  by  Glazounov,  the 
Isle  of  the  Dead  by  Rachmaninoff,  the  Sixth  Symphony  of  Miaskovsky. 
It  seems  extraordinary  that  these  men  should  have  been  particularly 
interested  in  a  Roman  Catholic  chant  when  there  was  such  an  historic 
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antagonism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches.  However, 
the  Dies  Irae  melody  actually  appeared  in  the  Russian  Orthodox 
liturgy.  This  is  a  phenomenon  similar  to  the  appearance  of  the  Greek 
Kyrie  Eleison  in  Catholic  liturgy.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
part  of  the  present  Ukraine  was  under  the  domination  of  Poland.  It 
is  possible  that  this  Catholic  chant  originally  sung  in  the  Ukrainian 
Orthodox  became  absorbed  into  the  customs  of  Orthodox  tradition 
for  a  time.  Whether  these  composers  took  it  from  Western  culture 
directly  or  from  the  occurrence  of  the  chant  in  the  Russian  liturgy  is 
hard  to  say. 

Tchaikovsky  in  his  Modern  Greek  Song  (Op.  16,  No.  6)  treats  the 
Dies  Irae  contrapuntally.  A  deviation  from  the  usual  treatment  of 
the  theme  is  found  in  Glazounov's  Suite  From  the  Middle  Ages. 
He  dismisses  the  first  phrase  (a)  and  concentrates  on  the  second  (b) . 
Rachmaninoff  in  Isle  of  the  Dead  (after  a  painting  by  Bocklin)  be- 
gins with  only  a  portion  of  the  chant,  the  first  two  notes;  a  little  later 
the  first  four,  and  only  once  is  the  complete  first  phrase  of  the  chant 
stated.  It  also  occurs  in  his  Symphonic  Dances  as  well  as  in  Variations 
on  a  Theme  by  Paganini. 

Among  American  composers,  Bruce  Simonds  has  written  "Dorian 
Prelude  on  Dies  Irae  for  organ.  Others  have  incorporated  the  chant 
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in  their  descriptions  o£  War:  Charles  Martin  Loeffler  in  Ode  for  One 
Who  Fell  in  Battle  (1911)  for  chorus  a  capella,  and  Ernest  Schelling 
in  his  Symphonic  Poem,  A  Victory  Ball  (1923) .  The  latter  merely 
has  quoted  the  melody  without  development. 

Others  among  contemporaries  who  have  used  the  chant  are  Bloch, 
Dohnanyi,  and  Dallapiccola.  The  latter's  treatment  of  it  in  his  Three 
Songs  of  Captivity  is  most  imaginative.  Many  composers  have  used 
the  chant  for  purposes  of  dramatic  effect  and  as  a  device  for  introduc- 
ing clever  variations.  These  factors  are  certainly  present  in  this  group 
of  works;  the  chant  is  an  integral  part  of  the  construction  and  Dalla- 
picolla  employs  it  in  inversion,  augmentation,  diminution,  and  in 
highly  skilled  contrapuntal  combination  with  the  twelve-tone  row. 
But  most  remarkable,  these  songs  depicting  Mary  Stuart,  Boethius, 
and  Savonarola  awaiting  death  have  a  mystic  quality  closely  akin  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  medieval  chant. 

During  the  800-odd  years  of  its  existence,  the  Dies  Irae  chant  has 
fascinated  both  Christian  and  pagan.  As  a  constant  it  appears  in  the 
Requiem  Mass;  as  a  variable  in  secular  compositions  throughout 
changing  fashions  of  the  centuries.  Inherent  in  the  music  and  text 
are  all  the  things  man  associates  with  death  —  horror,  anguish,  awe. 
And  so  to  the  unknown  creators  of  the  Dies  Irae  belongs  the  largest  due. 
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'LA  DANSE  DES  MORTS"    ("The  Dance  of  the  Dead") 
By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born   in   Le   Havre,   France,    March    10,   1892 


La  Danse  des  Marts  was  completed  October  25,  1938  and  was  first  performed  in 
Basel  on  March  1,  1940,  a  fateful  moment  in  history  to  which  the  new  work  proved 
singularly  appropriate.  There  was  a  performance  in  this  country  by  the  Orchestra 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Igor  Buketoff  conductor,  April  5,  1949.  Charles  Munch  conducted 
it  at  a  concert  of  the  Berkshire  Festival,  August  3,   1952. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani  (2  players),  bass  drum,  tam-tam, 
cymbals,  suspended  cymbal,  rattle,  snare  drum,  wood  block,  triangle,  whip,  piano, 
organ  and  strings. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  Paul  Sacher,  who,  with  his  industrious  and  pioneering 
Kammerorchester  at  Basel,  gave  the  music  its  first  performance. 

T  a  Danse  des  Morts,  for  baritone,  soprano,  contralto,  narrator,  mixed 
-*— '  chorus  and  orchestra,  is  set  to  a  text  of  Paul  Claudel  in  which  the 
part  of  the  narrator  is  drawn  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel  (xxxvii:  1-14)  . 
It  was  Paul  Claudel  who  provided  the  text  for  Honegger 's  Jeanne 
d 'Arc  an  Bucher.  When  the  latter  was  first  produced  in  Basel,  Switzer- 
land, in  1938,  Claudel  was  present  at  the  rehearsals  and  it  is  said  was 
impressed  by  the  famous  woodcuts,   in   that  city,   of  The  Dance   of 
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Death  by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger    (1497-1543).  These  woodcuts 


show  Death  in  the  form  of  a  skeleton,  lurking  close  to  individuals  in 
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all  walks  of  life  from  Pope  to  beggar  (and  not  forgetting  the  ladies),* 
ready  for  his  inexorable  moment.  The  fifth  of  these,  Triumph  of  Death, 
obviously  suggested  to  Claudel  the  second  movement,  and  is  repro- 
duced on  the  cover  of  the  score    (likewise  in  this  program). 

Arno  Huth,  who  reviewed  the  performance  in  Modern  Music 
(April  1940)  writes  that  Claudel  was  "deeply  moved  by  the  'Invita- 
tion to  the  Dance,'  which  seemed  to  him  the  more  striking  because 
it  celebrated  the  relief  from  life's  burdens  rather  than  any  aspect  of 
the  macabre,"  an  interpretation  which  some  may  find  it  hard  to 
accept.  Claudel's  text,  with  its  more  hopeful  final  promise  of  salvation, 
is  based  principally  on  the  Old  Testament.  He  has  pointed  out  that 
his  conception  of  La  Danse  des  Morts  has  been  threefold:  "Remember, 
man,  that  thou  art  dust";  "Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  spirit"; 
"Remember,  man,  that  thou  art  a  rock."  This  is  in  accordance  with 
the  chapter  of  Ezekiel  in  which  the  resurrection  is  prophesied  and 
Israel  is  promised  by  God  to  be  made  a  single  nation,  "for  on  firm 
and  solid  rock  I  will  set  my  children." 

Jose  Bruyr  in  his  book  on  Honegger  speaks  of  La  Danse  and  Jeanne 


*  Holbein's  Simulachres  de  la  Mort  were  published  in  Lyon  in  1538.  The  complete  set  of  fifty- 
three  woodcuts  appeared  posthumously  in  1545. 
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d'Arc  as  "two  messages  not  from  man  to  man,  but  from  man  to  God, 
destined  to  be  heard  in  circumstances  which  made  them  a  sort  of 
consecration  by  experience,  transcending  their  subject;  they  were  to 
become  during  the  hard  years  that  followed  something  more  than  two 
works  of  art  —  two  works  rather  of  meditation  and  of  prayer." 

Honegger  divides  his  score  into  seven  parts,  which  are  performed 
without  interruption. 

I.  Dialogue.  A  thunder  clap  announces  the  dialogue  between  the  prophet  and 
Jehovah.  The  part  of  the  narrator  is  drawn  from  the  book  of  Ezekiel.  Each  of 
the  first  ten  verses  of  Chapter  XXXVII,  as  he  propounds  them,  is  answered  by 
a  choral  commentary.  Thus  the  Lord  tells  Ezekiel  to  prophesy  that  the  bones  of 
the  dead  shall  be  raised  and  made  to  live,  and  thus  it  comes  to  pass. 

Dialogue 

Le  Recitant:  La  main  de  Dieu  s'est  posee  sur  moi  et  il  m'a  emmene  en  esprit 
et  il  m'a  laisse  au  milieu  d'une  vaste  plaine  qui  etait  remplie  d'ossements. 

Choeur:  Souviens-toi,  homme,  que  tu  es  poussiere  et  que  tu  retourneras  en 
poussiere! 

Le  Recitant:  Et  il  m'en  fit  faire  le  tour  car  il  en  avait  a  Vinfini  a  la  surface  de 
la  terre  et  Us  etaient  sees  a  I'extreme. 

Choeur:  Dieu  dit:  Que  les  eaux  qui  sont  sous  le  del  se  rassemblent  en  un  seul 
lieu  et  que  VAride  apparaisse!  Et  il  en  fut  ainsi. 

Le  Recitant:  Et  Dieu  dit:  Fils  de  I'homme,  penses-tu  que  les  os  vivent? 

Choeur:  Et  je  repondis:  Seigneur  mon  Dieu,  vous  le  savez. 

Le  Recitant:  Et  il  me  dit:  Prophetise  sur  les  os  et  dis  leur:  Ossements  arides, 
ecoutez  la  parole  du  Seigneur! 
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Choeur:  Je  crois  que  mon  Redempteur  vit  et  que  de  no.uveau  je  serai  enveloppe 
de   via  peau. 

Le  Recitant:  Ainsi  parle  le  Seigneur  Dieu  a  ces  os:  Void,  je  vais  introduire  tin 
esprit  en  vous  et  vous  vivrez. 

Choeur:  Et  il  arrivera  que  dans  ma  chair  je  verrai  mon  Sauveur. 

Le  Recitant:  Je  mettrai  sur  vous  des  nerfs  et  je  ferai  croitre  sur  vous  des  chairs: 
j'etendrai  de  la  peau  sur  vous  et  je  vous  donnerai  un  esprit  et  vous  vivrez  et  vous 
saurez  que  je  suis  le  Seigneur. 

Choeur:  Seigneur  Dieu,  penses-Tu  que  ces  os  viventt  Fletri,  je  me  suis  fletri 
comme  Vherbe!  Seigneur  Dieu,  Seigneur  Dieu,  feras-Tu  que  ces  os  vivent? 

Le  Recitant:  Et  alors  je  prophetisai  et  il  se  fit  une  espece  de  bruit  et  un  mouve- 
ment.  Et  les  os  se  rapprocherent  les  uns  des  autres  chacun  s'adaptant  a  sa  jointure. 

Choeur:  Et  dans  ma  propre  chair  je  verrai  ce  Dieu  qui  est  mon  Sauveur. 

Le  Recitant:  Je  regardais  et  void  que  des  nerfs  et  de  chairs  se  formerent  sur  eux 
et  de  la  peau  s'etendit  pardessus  trials  il  n'y  avait  pas  d'esprit  en  eux. 

Choeur:  Et  la  terre  etait  inane  et  vide  et  les  tenebres  etaient  sur  sa  face  et  V Esprit 
ctait  porte  sur  elles. 

Le  Recitant:  Dieu  me  dit:  Prophetise  a  I'Esprit,  prophetise,  fits  de  I'homme,  et  dis 

a  I'Esprit:  Ainsi  parle  le  Seigneur  Dieu:   Viens  des  quatre  vents,  Esprit,  et  souffle 
sur  ces  7norts  a  fin  qu'ils  revivent. 
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Et  I'Esprit  entra  en  eux  et  Us  devinrent  vivants  .  .  .  et  Us  se  tinrent  sur  leurs  pieds. 
Choeur:  G'etait  une  armee  extremement  nombreuse. 

II.  The  Dance  of  the  Dead.  A  small  chorus  intones  the  exhortation:  "Re- 
member man  that  thou  art  spirit,"  and  continues  in  a  part  distinct  from  the 
larger  chorus  which  sings  measures  of  the  revolutionary  Carmagnole  and  the 
popular  folk  song  "Sur  le  pont  d 'Avignon."  An  ominous  note  underlies  the  orgy 
in  the  death  chant,  "Dies  Irae." 

La  Danse  des  Morts 

Petit  choeur:  Souviens-toi,  homme,  que  tu  es  esprit  et  la  chair  est  plus  que  le 
vetement  et  Vesprit  est  plus  que  la  chair  et  I'oeil  est  plus  que  le  visage  et  Vamour 
est  plus  que  la  mort. 

Choeur:  Dansons,  dansons, 

Sur  le  pont  de  la  tombe 
On  y  dans'  y  dans'  y  danse 
Sur  le  pont  du  tombeau 
Tout  le  monde  y  danse  en  rond. 

Le  Recitant:  Le  Pape!  L'£veque!  Le  Roi!  Le  Chevalier!  Le  Philosophe!  Les 
Messieurs!  Ces  Dames!  Ces  Demoiselles!  Tout  le  monde.  Entrez  la  compagnie!  Entrez! 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole! 

Vive  le  son,  vive  le  son, 

Dansons  la  Carmagnole! 
Vive  le  son  du  clairon  en  rond. 

Entrez  dans  la  danse, 
Voyez  comme  on  danse  en  rond,  en  rond, 

Sautez,   dansez,   embrassez   qui   vous  voudrez. 

Petit  choeur:  Souviens-toi,  homme  que  tu  es  esprit,  etc. 
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III.  Lament.  This  is  a  baritone  solo  drawn  from  the  Book  of  Job:  "My  life 
is  as  the  wind  that  blows,  and  my  substance  before  Thine  eyes  is  less  than  naught. 
Man  of  man  is  born  and  lives  not  long.  Behold,  with  what  great  sorrows,  Lord, 
his  life  is  filled!  He  groweth  up  like  a  flower,  and  suddenly  he  is  broken.  He  flees  like 
the  shadow.  Never  doth  he  stay  long  in  the  same  estate.  And  it  is  upon  such  a 
creature  that  Thou  deignest  to  bestow  the  glance  of  Thine  eyes.  ...  I  know  that  my 
Redeemer  liveth  and  that  at  the  latter  day  I  shall  be  raised  from  the  earth  and 
that  again  I  shall  walk  enveloped  in  mine  own  skin  and  in  mine  own  flesh.  I  shall 
see  God  who  hath  saved  me." 

Lamento 

Voix  d'homme  solo  (Baryton):  Souviens-toi  de  moi,  Seigneur,  parce  que  je  suis 
poussiere  et  que  je  retournerai  en  poussiere! 

Et  vous  ayez  pitie  de  moi,  vous  du  moins  qui  vous  disiez  mes  amis  parce  que  la 
main  du  Seigneur  m'a  touchee. 

Mes  os  se  sont  desseches  comme  du  bois  et  il  ne  me  reste  plus  que  les  dents  autour 
de  la  bouche. 

Qui  est  I'homme  pour  que  Tu  le  magnifies  et  pour  que  Vous  lui  attachiez  votre 
coeur? 

Tu  le  visites  au  point  du  jour  et  Vepreuve  commence  pour  lui  aussitot  jusqu'd 
quand  sera  ce  que  Tu  oublies  de  m'epargner  et  que  Tu  ne  me  laisses  pas  le  temps 
que  f 'ovale  ma  salive. 

Ma  vie  est  comme  le  vent  souffle  et  ma  substance  devant  Toi  est  comme  rien. 

L'homme  ne  de  la  femme  et  qui  vit  peu,  Tu  vois  de  quelles  miseres,  Seigneur,  il 
est  rempli!  II  s'eleve  comme  une  fleur  et  aussitot  il  est  brise,  il  fuit  comme  I'ombre 
et  jamais  il  ne  demeure  dans  le  mime  etat.  Et  c'est  sur  un  individu  de  cette  espece 
qui  Tu  juges  digne  de  Toi  d'ouvrir  les  yeux  et  de  Vamener  devant  Toi  en  jugement! 

Et  il  est  vrai  que  j'ai  peche. 

Qui  peut  faire  pur  quelque  chose  nee  d'une  semence  qui  ne  Vest  pas? 

Toi  seul,  Toi  seul  qui  as  fixe  le  nombre  de  ses  mois  et  constitue  devant  lui  ce 
terme  qu'il  ne  saurait  depasser. 

Retirez-vous  de  lui  un  peu  qu'il  ait  repos  et  que  lui  arrive  enfin  comme  a  un 
mercenaire  le  jour,  le  jour  desire,  car  je  sais  que  mon  Redempteur  vit  et  au  dernier 
jour  je  me  releverai  de  la  terre  et  de  nouveau  je  serai  enveloppe  de  ma  peau,  et 
dans  ma  propre  chair  je  verrai  ce  Dieu  qui  est  mon  sauveur. 

IV.  Weeping.  A  choral  plaint  in  Latin:  "Ere  I  go  never  to  return  to  the  dark 
and  secret  earth  in  the  mists  of  death  where  no  order  but  eternal  horror  dwells." 


BEECHER     HOBBS 

Highest  quality  phonographs,  radio,  and  television 

FISHER  high  fidelity  radio-phonographs 

MAGNA  VOX  television  and  radio-phonographs 

ANSLEY  FM  radios  and  phonographs 

ZENITH  FM  and  AM  radios 

MP  high  fidelity  phonographs 

1416  BEACON  STREET,  near  Coolidge  Corner        BROOKLINE  AS  7-4114 

Open  Friday  evenings 
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Sanglots 

Choeur:  Ante  quam  vadam  et  non  r  ever  tar  ad  terram  tenebrosam  et  opertam 
mortis  caligine  ubi  nullus  ordo  sed  sempiternus  horror  inhabitat.  Ha  ha  ha  ha! 

V.  The  Lord's  Response.  The  Narrator  quotes  from  Ezekiel  (xxxvii,  11-14): 
"Behold,  O  my  people,  I  will  open  your  graves  and  cause  you  to  come  out  of  your 
graves  and  bring  you  into  the  land  of  Israel.  And  ye  shall  know  that  I  am  the 
Lord,  when  I  have  opened  your  graves,  O  my  people,  and  brought  you  up  out 
of  your  graves.  And  shall  put  my  spirit  in  you,  and  ye  shall  live.  And  I  shall  place 
you  in  your  own  land.  And  then  shall  ye  know  that  I  the  Lord  have  spoken  it, 
and  performed  it,  saith  the  Lord. 

La  Re  pome  de  Dieu 

Le  Recitant:  Dieu  me  dit:  Fils  de  I'homme,  tous  ces  os  sont  les  enfants  d'Israel. 
lis  disent:  Nos  os  se  sont  desseches,  notre  esperance  a  peri  et  nous  sommes 
retranches  du  nombre  des  hommes.  Prophetise  done  et  dis  leur:  Ainsi  parle  le 
Seigneur  Dieu:  J'existe. 

Void  je  vais  ouvrir  votre  torn  beau  et  vous  ferai  sortir  de  vos  sepulcres,  6  mon 
peuple,  et  je  vous  emmenerai  dans  la  terre  d'Israel.  Et  vous  saurez  que  je  suis  le 
Seigneur  lorsque  j'aurai  ouvert  vos  sepulcres  et  que  je  vous  aurai  fait  sortir  de  vos 
tombeaux,  6  mon  peuple,  et  que  je  vous  aurai  donne  mon  esprit  et  que  vous  vivrez 
et  que  je  vous  aurai  places  en  grande  paix  et  dilatation  sur  la  terre  qui  vous  ap- 
partient:  et  saurez  que  moi  *e  Seigneur,  j'ai  parle,  et  j'ai  execute,  dit  le  Seigneur 
Dieu! 

VI.  Hope  in  the  Cross.  The  soloists  in  turn,  and  then  the  chorus,  prophesy 
the  coming  of  the  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  the  promised  land  for  the  Sons  of 
Israel. 

Esperance  dans  la  Croix 

Soprano  solo:  Quelles  sont  les  plaies  au  milieu  de  Tes  mains  et  de  Tes  pieds  et 
quelle  est  cette  ouverture  a  Ton  cote? 

Contralto  et  soprano:  Mon  fils  je  t'ai  donne  mon  coeur  et  j'attends  que  tu  me 
donnes  le  tien. 


Boston  University  College  of  Music 

All  phases  of  Music  and  Music  Education 
Outstanding:  accredited  institution  with  an  eminent  faculty  of 
Artists,  Composers,  Scholars  and  Educators 
Courses  leading:  to  the  degrees  A.A.  in  Mus. ;  B.Mus.;  M.M. ;  M.M.Ed. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  —  M.A. ;  Ph.D. 
In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed. ;  Ed.D. 
Special   Classes   include—  Master  Classes  under  — 

Opera  Workshop,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Director  Arthur    Fiedler 

Pianists'  Workshop,  Jules  Wolffers,  Director  Albert  Spalding: 

Workshop  in  Music  Education,  Renowned  visiting:  Lecturers  Paul  Ulanowsky 

Intersession  —  June  1  to  July  11 

Summer  Session  —  July  13  to  Augrust  22 

Outstanding:  prog-rams  available  for  courses  leading:  to  all  degrees 

Complete  information  upon  request 

Dean  Robert  A.  Choate 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 

25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 


WCRB 

1330  KC 
AM 


DAILY  FROM  2:30  P.M.  UNTIL  SUNSET 
"Afternoon  at  Symphony" 

BEETHOVEN:  SYMPHONY  NO.  9 
IN   D  MINOR 

Christmas  Day  (London  Records) 

In  Your  Home  In  Your  Car 
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Ces  plates  au  milieu  de  Tes  mains  et  cette  ouverture  a  Ton  cote  pour  que  j'y 
entre 

Choeur:  Ouvrez-vous,  portes  eternelles! 

Soprano:  Et  c'est  Vous  qu'on  appelait  le  lointain  et  V inaccessible. 

Soprano  et  Contralto:  Est-ce  qu'une  mere  oublie  son  enfant,  et  moi  quand 
elle  Voublierait  et  moi  je  ne  Voublierai  pas,  dit  le  Seigneur. 

Baryton:  Apprenez  de  moi  que  je  suis  doux  et  humble  de  coeur. 

Soprano  et  Contralto:  Afin  que  je  sois  Un  en  vous  et  que  vous  soyez  Un  en  moi 
comme  mon  pere  et  moi  nous  sommes  Un  parce  que  Un  est  necessaire. 

Baryton:  Prends  un  morceau  de  bois  et  ecris  dessus:  Juda!  —  Et  un  autre 
morceau  de  bois  et  ecris  dessus:  Ephraim!  Et  cela  fait  une  croix  et  je  m'e'tendrai 
dessus  car  je  ne  suis  pas  venu  dissoudre  et  resoudre  et  diviser  mais  remplir. 

Choeur:  Je  prendrai  les  enfants  dTsrael  et  je  les  rassemblerai  de  toutes  parts  et 
je  les  ramenerai  dans  leur  pays  et  je  ferai  d'eux  une  seule  nation.  Et  Us  ne  feront 
plus  desormais  deux  peuples  et  Us  ne  seront  plus  divises  en  deux  royaumes.  Amen! 
Et  je  les  sauverai  et  je  les  purifierai  de  leur  peche".  lis  seront  mon  peuple  et  je  serai 
leur  Dieu.  Amen!  Je  ferai  avec  eux  un  pacte  il  y  aura  une  alliance  entre  nous.  Et 
je  les  etablirai  sur  la  pierre  solide  et  je  les  multiplier  at.  Et  je  placerai  mon 
sanctuaire  au  milieu  d'eux,  leur  Dieu,  et  Us  seront  mon  peuple. 

Choeur  unison:  Et  scient  gentes  quia  Ego  Dominus.  Sanctificator  Israel  cum 
fuerit  sanctificatio  mea  in  medio  eorum  in  perpetuum. 

VII.  Affirmation.  The  final  chorus  is  hopeful:  "Think  of  it,  man,  thou  art  a 
rock,  and  on  this  same  rock  my  church  shall  be  established,  and  the  gates  of  hell, 
they  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 

At  the  end  the  soprano  sings  an  unearthly  "rire  celeste." 


FASSETT   RECORDING   STUDIO 

HIGH   QUALITY   TAPE   AND   DISC   RECORDINGS   MADE 
IN   AN  UNIQUE   ATMOSPHERE    OF   PRIVACY   AND    COMFORT 

•  Steinway  Grand  .  .  .  Altec,  RCA  Microphones  .  .  .  Ampex  Tape  Recorders  .  .  . 
"Hot  Stylus"  Technique  for  cutting  LP  and  78-RPM  discs  of  maximum  fidelity  and 
smoothness. 

•  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE  :  On  Location  Recordings  of  Concerts,  Theatricals, 
Weddings  etc.,  by  AUDIO  ASSOCIATES  ;  Transfer  of  Amateur  and  Professional 
Tapes  to  Discs ;  Copying  of  all  types  of  Records  to  Tape  or  Disc. 

•  COLLECTORS  CORNER :  Rare  Vocal  Discs  for  Sale  —  Unusual  material  by  Melba, 
Ponselle,  Flagstad. 

STEPHEN  FASSETT,  3  Byron  Street,  Boston  8 
CApitol  7-7125  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


YOUNG     PARTIES 

Catering  to  Youngsters 

COMPLETE     PARTY 

From  Invitation  to  Thank  You  Note 

Or     Any 

Special  Party  Service  Desired 

For     Information 

CALL    ASpinwall    7-5675 
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Affirmation 

Choeur:  Souviens-toi,  homme,  que  tu  es  pierre  et  sur  cette  pierre  je  bdtirai  mon 
eglise.  Et  les  portes  de  I'enfer  ne  prevaudront  pas  contre  elle.  Souviens-toi,  homme, 
que  tu  es  pierre  et  sur  cette  pierre  je  bdtirai  mon  eglise. 


Gerard  Souzay  was  born  in  Angers,  France,  of  musical  parents. 
His  education  did  not  include  a  serious  study  of  voice  until  he  was 
nineteen.  One  of  his  principal  teachers  was  Pierre  Bernac.  He  entered 
the  Paris  Conservatory  in  1941  and  graduating  with  honors  made  his 
professional  debut  in  1943.  Mr.  Souzay's  career  has  included  numerous 
appearances  in  Europe  in  recitals,  with  orchestra,  and  in  opera.  He 
has  taken  important  parts  in  the  opera  houses  of  Brussels,  Paris,  and 
Aix-en-Provence. 

Arnold  Moss  has  long  been  associated  with  the  Theatre  Guild  and 
has  appeared  elsewhere  in  Shakespearean  and  other  productions.  He 
is  well  known  on  radio  broadcasts  and  in  the  films.  He  appeared  with 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  as  narrator  in  Honegger's  Jeanne 
d'Arc  au  Bucket  and  in  the  Danse  des  Morts  at  Tanglewood  last 
summer. 

Betty  Allen  and  Mariquita  Moll  are  both  alumnae  of  the  Berk- 
shire Music  Center.  Miss  Allen  was  at  Tanglewood  in  1951  and  1952, 
singing  in  this  work  of  Honegger  last  summer.  She  was  born  in 
Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  has  appeared  in  Virgil  Thomson's  Four  Saints 
in  Three  Acts,  both  in  the  ANTA  production  in  New  York  and  last 
June  in  Paris.  Mariquita  Moll,  born  in  St.  Louis,  attended  the  Juilliard 
School.  She  has  taken  leading  roles  in  the  Central  City  Opera  Com- 
pany in  Colorado,  the  New  York  City  Opera,  and  the  St.  Louis 
Municipal  Opera. 


<^y^> 
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A  NOTABLE  MUSICAL  EVENT 

Three  Lieder  Recitals 

Tracing  evolution  of  the  art-song 
among  the  nations 

ROLAND  HAYES 

Tenor 

America's  Greatest  Master  of 
Song  Interpretation 

REGINALD  BOARDMAN 

at  the  Piano 


FIRST  PROGRAM  —  SUNDAY,  JAN.   11,  1953  AT  3:30 
THE  GERMAN  HERITAGE 

L      Untutored  Lieder.  II. 


Untutored  Lieder. 

III.      Classic    Lieder. 


Pre-Classic  and  Early  Formalized  Lieder. 
IV.     Romantic-Classic    Lieder. 


SECOND  PROGRAM  —  THURSDAY,  FEB.  12,  8:30  P.M. 
THE  FRENCH  HERITAGE 

I.      Early   French   Lieder.  II.      Classic-Romantic  French  Lieder. 

III.     Modern-Classic  French  Lieder. 

THIRD  PROGRAM  —  SUNDAY,  MARCH  1,  1953  AT  3:30 
A  HERITAGE  FROM  VARIOUS  LANDS 


HI. 


I.      Early  English  Lieder. 
Modern  International  Lieder. 


II.      Early  Italian  Lieder. 

IV.     Folk  Songs  of  Hungary, 
Japan,  Africa  and  America. 


'An  enlightening  experience,  to  listen  to  the  finished  and  eloquent  art  of 
Roland  Hayes."  —  Olin  Downes,  in  New  York  Times* 


30   Gainsboro   St.,   Boston 
KE  nmore   6-8664 

SERIES  TICKETS  NOW  AT  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 
$7.20,  $6.00,  $4.80,  $3.00  (Tax  Included) 
SINGLE  TICKETS  SALE  STARTS  JANUARY  2,  1953  AT  JORDAN  HALL 
$3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20   (Tax  Included) 
A   distinctive   Christmas   gift   ...   a   series   ticket 

Concert  Management  Demeter  ZacharefF 
25    Huntington  Avenue,   Boston    16,  Mass. 
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how  to  briog  the  spphony 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions  may  be   remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  werld-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music  tradition! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Eleventh   ^Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  26,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  27,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Sinfonia  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 


Mozart Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (K.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor   (K.  550) 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public  appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192  Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham  1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 
pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and   adults   will   be    accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,    viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-075© 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean   Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1952,   BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 


During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  -  -  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require  more   time  and  specialized  knowledge   than  most   people 

possess. 

If  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 


of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


WGBH  HIGHLIGHTS 

89.7  mc  (FM) 

Friday,   December   26 
7:00    p.m.        Tomorrow's     Symphony. 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth. 
8:30  p.m.    National   Gallery  of  Art 

Concert.    Recital    by    Erno    Balogh, 

pianist. 

Saturday,  December  27 
7  -.00  p.m.  Civil  Liberties  in  an  Age  of 
Anxiety.  Professors  Arthur  E.  Suther- 
land, Arthur  N.  Holcombe,  Robert 
G.  McCloskey. 
8:30  p.m.  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Friday  program  repeated. 

Sunday,  December  28 

4:00  p.m.  Music  and  the  Fine  Arts. 
Italy  in  the  14th  Century.  Morna 
Crawford    and    Narcissa    Williamson. 

5:00  p.m.  People  under  Communism. 
The  Men  Who  Make  the  Migs.  Docu- 
mentary study  of  the  Soviet  factory 
system.  Supervised  by  Dr.  Alex  In- 
keles,  Harvard;  written  by  Ralph 
Tangney,  of  the  WGBH  staff. 

7:30  p.m.  Music  of  our  Time.  Allen 
Sapp,   Harvard   University. 

8:30  p.m.  BBC  Theatre.  Portrait  of 
the  Duke  of   Wellington. 

Monday,  December  29 
7:30    p.m.    Report    on    Europe.    John 
Scott,    Time    Magazine    foreign    cor- 
respondent. 
8:30    p.m.     Invitation    to    Learning. 
Norman  Angell's  The  Great  Illusion. 
9 :00  p.m.    Zimbler  Sinfonietta.  Works 
by  Handel,  Foote  and  Vivaldi. 

Tuesday,  December  30 
7:15   p.m.    Roundup   of  the   London 

Weeklies   (BBC). 
8:15     p.m.      Letter     from     America. 

Alistair  Cooke. 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
aqua  with  gold  embroidered 
collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes  12  to  20 

39.95 

416   Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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8:30  p.m.  New  Music  String  Quartet. 
Works  by  Beethoven,  Bartok  and 
Ravel. 

Wednesday,  December  31 

7:30  p.m.  WGBH  "Firsts"  in  1952. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas;  Louis  Jouvet 
and  Dominique  Blanchard;  Ernst 
Levy ;  Boston  Symphony  in  London ; 
The  Tub;  John  Ciardi;  Aaron  Cop- 
land; Basil  Thornton;  New  Sound- 
ings; Luther  Evans;  Louis  M.  Lyons 
on  election  night;  Cry  by  the  Boston 
"Pops." 

Thursday,   January    1 

3:35  p.m.  What  Progress  has  Amer- 
ica made  in  the  Last  Fi^ty  Years? 
Dean   John    E.    Burchard;    Professors 


Charles    P.    Kindleberger,    Elting    E. 
Morison,  Walter  G.  Whitman. 

4:30     p.m.      Tomorrow's     Symphony. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth. 

7:30    p.m.    Science    and    Democracy. 
Sir  Henry  Tizard. 

8:30  p.m.    BBC  World  Theatre.  The 
Tempest. 


WGBH  is  currently  conducting  a 
census  of  listeners.  All  persons  who 
listen  to  WGBH  are  urged  to  write  to 
the  station,  giving  name  and  address, 
and  reporting  how  well  WGBH  is  heard. 
This  information  will  be  very  important 
to  all  who  make  the  broadcasts  possible. 

Address  post  card  or  letter  to  WGBH, 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


Stardust  glitters  on  your  gown  as  in 

your  eyes  in  these  new  "happy  holiday"  dresses 
.  .  .  delicate  as  Dresden,  bouffant  as  a 

ballerina's  tutu,  all  set  afire  with  the  sparkle 
of  sequins,  embroideries,  or  jewels.  You'll  appear 

at  any  holiday  party  with  radiant  confidence, 
certain  that  you've  never  looked  lovelier, 

sure  that  your  dress  is  as  new  as  the  night. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  handsome  building  of 
The  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing Society,  at  I  Nor- 
way Street  near  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  was  completed 
in  1934. 


The  Monitor  first  went  to 
press  in  this  building  on 
Falmouth  Street,  which  still 
stands  in'the  shadow  of  the 
newspaper's  present  home. 


News  gathered  here 
is  read  by  the  world 


Founded  in  1908,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  today  a 
great  international  newspaper 
with  more  than  180,000  sub- 
scribers in  120  countries. 

The  Monitor's  rapid  growth, 
indicated  by  the  impressive  nine- 
story  building  on  Norway  Street, 
illustrates,  too,  the  constantly 
changing  scene  in  Boston. 

Factors  affecting  the  servicing 
of  investments  change  too.  Few 
individuals  have  the  time  or  the 
facilities  today  to  manage  securi- 
ties efficiently  ...  to  secure  up- 
to-the-minute  information  .  .  . 
to  make  market  research  and 
analysis. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
offers  an  Investment  Manage- 


ment Service  under  which  your 
investments  are  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  specialists. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Investment  Management." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Eleventh   ^Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  26,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  27,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Sinfonia  from  the  "Christmas  Oratorio" 

Mozart . .  Symphony  in  E-flat  major  (K.  543) 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto;  Trio 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro 

Mozart Symphony  in  G  minor   (K.  550) 

I.  Molto  allegro 

II.  Andante 

III.  Menuetto:    Allegretto 

IV.  Allegro  assai 

INTERMISSION 

Mozart Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter"  (K.  551) 

I.  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Andante  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  molto 


The   Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names : 


Ritter 

Larry  Aldrich 
Laddie  Northridge 
Claire  McCardell 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Germaine  Montabert 
Beatrice  Martin 
Harvey  Berin 
Sylvan  Rich 


Maurice  Rentner 

Kasper 

Brigance 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Chanda 

Guy  Anderson 

Monte  Sano 

Seymour  Fox 

Anne  Fogarty 


* 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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SINFONIA  FROM  THE 

WEIHNACHTS-ORATORIUM    (CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO) 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 

The  Christmas  Oratorio  was  composed  for  the  Christmas  season  of  1734  ™& 
performed  accordingly  in  Leipzig,  the  text  being  furnished  by  Bach  s  principal 
librettist,  Christian  Friedrich  Henrici  (Picander) .  The  Christmas  Oratorio  was 
performed  at  these  concerts  on  December  22  and  23,  1950. 

The  orchestra  of  the  Sinfonia  is  as  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboi  d  amore,  2  oboi  da 
caccia    (English  horns)  and  strings  with  basso  continuo. 

he  Sinfonia  which  opens  the  Second  Part  suggests  the  shepherds 
.  tending  their  flocks,  and  this  short  instrumental  number  prepares 
the  congregation  for  the  miracle  of  the  angels.  Even  Philipp  Spitta,  the 
sometimes  dry  scholar,  is  moved  to  eloquence:  "This  wonderful  com- 
position, woven,  as  it  were,  of  silver  rays,  and  enchanting  us  by  har- 
monv  of  hues,  is  full  of  calm  rejoicing  and  yet  unutterably  solemn, 
childlike  and  overflowing  with  yearning."  Dr.  Albert  Schweitzer, 
always  ready  to  find  pictorial  analogies  in  Bach,  remarks  on  the  light, 
floating  rhythm  that  is  given  out  by  the  strings  and  flutes  m  the 
Sinfonia  of  the  Christmas  Oratorio,  while  the  oboes  represent  the 
music  of  the  shepherds."  This  motive  with  its  buoyant  rhythm  recurs 
in  the  final  chorale  of  this  part   (No.  23) . 


T 


if 


you 
follow 


the 
sun  •  • 


jy^tsxteA.    Ph^&thzM 


has 


twenty  newbury  street 


a  resort 
collection 

fresh  .  crisp  .  and 
ready  to  go 


MOZART'S  LAST  THREE  SYMPHONIES 


In  the  last  four  years  of  his  life,  Mozart,  not  called  upon  for  sym- 
phonies, turned  once  to  the  form.  In  the  summer  1788,  within 
seven  weeks,  he  wrote  the  three  which  have  become  famous  above  all 
that  preceded.  Mozart  in  that  year  was  obliged  to  write  nothing  better 
than  Court  dances  for  his  Emperor,  to  which  he  added  small  pot- 
boilers on  commission,  and  the  Piano  Concerto  in  D  minor.  In  that 
particular  summer  he  was  miserably  oppressed  by  debt.  His  own  world 
was  hardly  aware  of  the  existence  of  these  new  symphonies,  let  alone 
their  greatness.  It  cannot  even  be  said  with  any  certainty  that  they 
were  performed  in  his  lifetime.  He  did  conduct  concerts  of  his  own 
music  at  Leipzig  in  1789,  and  in  Frankfort  in  1790,  but  the  pro- 
grams did  not  identify  the  symphonies.  One  can  reasonably  suppose 
that  when  no  one  a^ked  or  expected  further  symphonies  of  him  he 
turned  back  to  his  beloved  form  simply  to  please  himself,  and  exercised 
the  extent  of  his  divergent  powers  in  three  distinct  styles.  The  three, 
according  to  the  late  Donald  Francis  Tovey,  "express  the  healthiest 
reactions  on  each  other  —  the  E-flat  Symphony  has  always  been  known 
as  the  locus  classicus  for  euphony;  the  G  minor  accurately  defines  the 
range  of  passion  comprehended  in  the  terms  of  Mozart's  art;  and  the 


lllilpilli 
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YOUR  TEAM... for Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
ahout  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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C  major    ('Jupiter')    ends  his  symphonic  career  with   the  youthful 
majesty  of  a  Greek  god. 

In  this  way  certain  great  works  of  art  have  come  down  to  us  sur- 
rounded with  mystery  as  to  the  how  and  why  of  their  being.  What 
prompted  the  young  Mozart,  who,  by  the  nature  of  his  circumstances 
always  composed  with  a  fee  or  a  performance  in  view,  to  take  these 
three  rarefied  flights  into  a  new  brilliance  of  technical  mastery,  a  new 
development  and  splendor  of  the  imagination,  leaving  far  behind  the 
thirty-eight    (known)    symphonies  which  preceded? 

Speculation  on  such  mysteries  as  these,  although  likely  to  lead  to 
irresponsible  conclusions,  is  hard  to  resist.  The  pioneering  arrogance 
of  such  later  Romantics  as  Beethoven  with  his  Eroica  or  last  quartets, 
Wagner  with  his  Ring  or  Tristan,  Schubert  with  his  great  C  major 
Symphony,  was  different.  Custom  then  permitted  a  composer  to 
pursue  his  musical  thcughts  to  unheard-of  ends,  leaving  the  capacities 
of  living  performers  and  the  comprehensions  of  living  listeners  far 
behind.  In  Mozart's  time,  this  sort  of  thing  was  simply  not  done. 
Mozart  was  too  pressed  by  the  problems  of  livelihood  to  dwell  upon 
musical  dreamings  with  no  other  end  than  his  own  inner  satisfaction. 
He  had  no  other  choice  than  to  cut  his  musical  cloth  to  occasion,  and 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


out  of  sight 


Is  your  Wi 


out  of  mind 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland-Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 


/wfi 


at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure   Pickled    Pineapple   Chunks,    1 3  Y-z    oz.    jar %  .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,  baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2^  tin  .41,  3  for .  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red  Label  Tiny  Artichoke  Hearts,  No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7J4    oz.  jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar 79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 


■» 
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even  in  this  outwardly  quiet  and  routine,  inwardly  momentous  sum- 
mer, he  continued  to  write  potboilers  —  arias,  terzets,  piano  sonatas 
"for  beginners,"  a  march  —  various  pieces  written  by  order  of  a  patron, 
or  to  favor  some  singer  or  player. 

Perhaps  what  is  most  to  be  marvelled  at  in  the  composer  Mozart 
—  a  marvel  even  exceeding  the  incredible  exploits  of  a  later,  "Roman- 
tic" century  —  is  his  success  in  not  being  limited  by  the  strait-jacket 
of  petty  commissions.  From  the  operas  where,  in  an  elaborate  produc- 
tion his  name  appeared  in  small  type  on  the  posters  (if  at  all)  to  the 
serenades  for  private  parties,  he  gave  in  return  for  his  small  fees  music 
whose  undying  beauties  his  patrons  did  not  remotely  suspect.  Shortly 
after  his  death  the  three  symphonies  in  question  appeared  in  publica- 
tion, and  were  performed,  their  extraordinary  qualities  received  with 
amazement,  disapproval  in  some  quarters,  and  an  enthusiasm  which 
increased  from  year  to  year.  The  three  great  symphonies  (destined  to 
be  his  last)  were  closed  secrets  to  his  friends  who  beheld  the  famous 
but  impecunious  young  man  of  thirty-two  adding  three  more  to  the 
numerous  symphonies  he  had  been  turning  out  with  entire  facility 
from  the  age  of  eight. 

Some  have  conjectured  that  Mozart  was  spurred  to  this  triumphant 


d frosts jj&s#mti6  H>*#e/ 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


*  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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Since, 

-1874 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 

DIRECTORS 

Francis  C.  Gray                        David  F.  Edwards 

I 

President                                             Chairman  of  the  Board 

;| 

_           ....                                               Saco-Lowell  Shops 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President                                CARL  J.  GILBERT 

I 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 
Edward  F.  MacNichol 

I 

Vice  President  &  Secretary         FRANCIS  GRAY 

^    „                                             Trustee 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer         HENRY  R.  GUILD 

„     w,                                             Herrick,  Smith    Donald,  Farley 

Ralph  B   Williams                                  &  Ketchum 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

,,   _                              Richard  C  Paine 
Robert  H.  Gardiner                         t             Ci      Ci       . 

...      n      .,     .  a  -r        r^u-               treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer                    /~ 

Corporation 

WILLIAM  H    BEST                                   WjLUAM  A    pARKER 

Ropes,  bray,  Best,                               ■      .  .        .                     ,  . 

Coolidge  &  Rugg                     President  Incorporated  Investors 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill               Philip  H.  Theopold 

Investment  Counsel                             Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

Charles  K.  Cobb                        James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark                Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &   Clark 

We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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assertion  of  his  powers  by  the  excitement  attendant  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  Don  Giovanni  in  Vienna  in  May,  1788,  following  its  more 
highly  successful  production  at  Prague  in  the  previous  October.  Others 
have  found  in  the  more  clouded  brightness  of  the  G  minor  Symphony 
the  despondency  of  a  family  man  harassed  by  debts,  pursued  by  his 
landlord.  Mozart  was  indeed  in  bad  financial  straits  that  summer.  He 
was  celebrated  for  his  operas,  much  sought  as  a  virtuoso,  as  an  orchestral 
conductor,  as  a  composer  for  every  kind  of  occasion,  yet  for  all  these 
activities  he  was  scantily  rewarded,  and  the  incoming  florins  were  far 
from  enough  to  keep  him  in  a  fine  coat  and  proper  coach  for  his 
evenings  with  the  high-born,  and  still  provide  adequate  lodgings  for 
him  and  his  ailing  Constanze. 

Unfortunately  for  the  theory  that  Mozart  wrote  his  G  minor*  Sym- 
phony when  dominated  by  his  financial  distress,  he  finished  his  entirely 
gay  E-flat  symphonyf  on  the  very  eve  of  writing  the  second  of  his 
"begging"  letters  to  Herr  Michael  Puchberg,  friend,  fellow  Mason, 
amateur  musician,  and  merchant.  The  first  letter  asked  for  the  loan 
of  2,000  florins:  "At  all  events,  I  beg  you  to  lend  me  a  couple  of  hun- 


*  Koechel  lists  only  one  other  symphony  by  Mozart  in   a  minor  key  —  the  early  symphony 
in  G  minor,  No.  183  (1773). 

t  Save  four  somewhat  poignant  dissonances  at  the  climax  of  the  introduction. 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston  .  .  .   Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In  Wellesley  .  .   .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for  Parties,  Teas,  Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
For  Main  Course  at  Small  Dinners  or  Suppers 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial   Union 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  —  KE  nmore  6-5651 
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[Presented  for   LJour  [Pleasure  oil 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP.,  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

Another  Musician-President 

ii/  I  VHE  shift  from  a  pianist  to  a  har- 
X  monica  player  in  the  White  House 
reminds  me,"  Delver  Forfax  said,  "that  an 
accomplished  violinist  once  occupied  the  Presi- 
dency. In  fact  —  an  extraordinary  thing  in 
American  history  —  it  was  his  musicianship 
which  was  one  of  the  foundation  stones  of  his 
career  in  statesmanship.  Who  was  he?  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

"When  young  Tom,  aged  sixteen,  entered 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  his  native 
Virginia's  capital,  Williamsburg,  he  already       THOMAS  JEFFERSON 
had  developed  a  skill  on  the  violin  quite  remarkable  for  his  day  and 
environment.  From  early  boyhood  he  had  set  out  to  distinguish  himself 
on  the  instrument,  working  hard  and  well  at  the  task. 

"Fortunately  he  had  every  encouragement  for  study  and  for  appli- 
cation of  the  results.  Music  was  important  in  the  life  of  his  wealthy 
and  culture-minded  family.  His  father,  Peter,  loved  it,  and  included  the 
subject  in  his  well-stocked  library, 

"Virginia's  Royal  Governor,  the  cultured  Francis  Fauquier,  main- 
tained a  really  brilliant  little  court  in  his  Williamsburg  residence,  which 
merited  its  local  designation  of  the  Palace.  He  lost  no  opportunity  to 
add  to  his  circle  any  man  who  could  stand  up  to  him  in  the  discussion 
of  politics,  philosophy,  literature  —  and  the  practice  of  music.  An  ex- 
cellent violinist  himself,  he  took  part  with  any  available  musicians  in 
private  musical  evenings  in  the  Palace  once  a  week.  With  his  violin  for 
passport,  the  red-haired,  freckled,  tall  and  awkward  young  Tom  soon  had 
ready  access  to  the  Palace. 

"Attracting  the  Governor  first  as  a  violinist,  he  made  a  further  im- 
pression with  his  mental  powers,  becoming  a  favorite  guest.  While  the 
music-making  delighted  Tom  Jefferson,  his  contact  at  the  Palace  with 
the  Royalist  host  and  the  group  of  extraordinary  minds  among  the 
Colonial  guests  drew  out  his  latent  powers  and  made  him  known  as  a 
man  of  mark  beyond  his  years. 

"I  wonder  if  Thomas  Jefferson  would  have  gone  so  far,  so  fast, 
toward  leadership  among  the  instigators  of  the  American  Revolution  and 
the  founders  of  the  Republic,  if  he  had  not  been  a  good  violinist." 
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dred  gulden,  because  my  landlord  in  the  Landstrasse  was  so  pressing 
that  I  was  obliged  to  pay  him  on  the  spot  (in  order  to  avoid  anything 
unpleasant)  which  caused  me  great  embarrassment."  Puchberg  sent 
the  two  hundred,  and  Mozart,  answering  on  June  27,  and  asking  for 
more  money,  is  careful  to  impress  his  creditor  with  his  industrious 
intentions:  "I  have  worked  more  during  the  ten  days  I  have  lived  here 
than  in  two  months  in  my  former  apartment;  and  if  dismal  thoughts 
did  not  so  often  intrude  (which  I  strive  forcibly  to  dismiss) ,  I  should 
be  very  well  off  here,  for  I  live  agreeably,  comfortably,  and  above  all, 
cheaply."  Mozart  was  telling  the  strict  truth  about  his  ten  busy  days: 
listed  under  the  date  June  22  is  a  Terzet,  and  under  June  26  a  march, 
piano  sonata,  and  adagio  with  fugue,  for  strings,  together  with  a  piece 
of  more  doubtful  bread-winning  powers  (from  which  the  "dismal 
thoughts"  are  quite  absent)  —  the  Symphony  in  E-flat. 

Mozart  had  recently  acquired  his  position  as  "Chamber  Composer" 
to  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.  But  the  post,  which  had  been  held  by  the 
Chevalier  Gluck  until  his  death  the  year  before,  was  as  unremunera- 
tive  as  it  was  high-sounding.  Mozart's  emperor  was  glad  to  pare  the 
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salary  of  two  thousand  florins  he  had  paid  to  Gluck  to  less  than  half 
—  the  equivalent  of  two  hundred  dollars  —  in  Mozart's  case.  He 
expected  little  in  return  —  no  exquisite  symphonies  or  operas  to  set 
Austria  afire  —  a  fresh  set  of  minuets,  waltzes,  or  country  dances  for 
each  imperial  masked  ball  in  the  winter  season  was  quite  sufficient. 
Hence  the  oft-quoted  line  which  Mozart  is  supposed  to  have  sent  back 
with  one  of  the  imperial  receipts:  "Too  much  for  what  I  do  —  not 
enough  for  what  I  can  do." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E-FLAT  MAJOR    (K.  543) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  symphony  was  composed  in  1788. 

The  most  recent  performance  at  this  series  of  concerts  was  on  March  2,  1951. 

Sacheverell  Sitwell,  in  his  book  on  Mozart,  writes  about  the 
Symphony  in  E-flat:  "So  far  as  purity  of  melody  is  concerned, 
Mozart  never  wrote  anything  to  excel  this,  and  it  is  like  a  late  epit- 
omization  of  the  style  of  gallantry  of  his  youth.  It  has  that  Italian 
atmosphere  brought  back  by  Mozart  from  his  travels,  which  we  find  in 
Figaro,  in  Cost  fan  Tutte,  and  in  the  serenade  from  Don  Giovanni. 
Wagner  may  well  have  been  thinking  of  this  symphony  when  he  wrote, 
'Though  the  Italian  operatic  melody  had  kept  to  its  threadbare  formal 
build,  it  had  received  in  the  mouth  of  talented  and  feeling  singers, 
and  borne  on  the  breath  of  the  noblest  musical  organ,  a  graceful 
sensuous  coloring  as  yet  unknown  to  German  musicians  —  a  coloring 
whose  euphony  was  absent  from  their  instrumental  melodies.  It  was 
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Mozart  who  became  aware  of  this  charm,  and,  while  he  brought  to 
Italian  opera  the  richer  development  of  the  German  mode  of  instru- 
mental composition,  he  imparted  in  turn  to  the  orchestral  melody  the 
full  euphony  of  the  Italian  mode  of  song.'  There  could  be  no  better 
explanation  of  the  peculiar  beauty  of  this  symphony." 

Mozart  uses  no  oboes  in  his  E-flat  symphony,  only  one  flute,  and 
clarinets,  bassoons,  horns,  and  trumpets  in  twos.  Jahn  finds  the  blend- 
ing of  clarinets  with  horns  and  bassoons  productive  of  "a  full,  mellow 
tone"  requisite  for  his  special  purpose,  while  ''the  addition  of  the 
flutes  [flute]  gives  it  clearness  and  light,  and  trumpets  endow  it  with 
brilliancy  and  freshness."  The  delicate  exploitation  of  the  clarinets 
is  in  many  parts  evident,  particularly  in  the  trio  of  the  minuet,  where 
the  first  carries  the  melody  and  the  second  complements  it  with  ar- 
peggios in  the  deeper  register. 
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To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of 

The   Boston    Symphony  Orchestra,   Inc.: 

The  Orchestra  closed  the  1951-52  season  with  an  operating 
deficit  of  $248,556  before  contributions  and  investment  income, 
which  compares  with  a  deficit  of  $193,368  for  the  previous  year. 
This  increase  in  the  deficit  was  largely  the  result  of  a  decline  in 
broadcasting  income  and  in  record  royalties. 

Gifts  from  the  Friends  and  other  contributions  amounted 
to  $166,579  which  was  $53,134  less  than  the  amount  contributed 
a  year  ago.  The  final  deficit  for  the  year  was  $48,054  which  com- 
pares with  a  surplus  of  $58,132  the  previous  year. 

The  prospect  for  the  current  season  is  for  an  even  larger 
operating  deficit.  Salaries  have  been  increased  and  broadcasting 
income  will  be  nominal.  The  orchestra  will  need  the  most  generous 
support  of  its  friends. 

During  the  year  the  Endowment  Fund  was  increased  through 
the  receipt  of  the  following  bequests: 

Rose  L.  Dexter  $20,000 

Francis  R.  Morse  5,100 

(In  memory  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson) 

An  unrestricted  bequest  of  $2,000  was  received  from  the  Estate  of 
Mary  W.  Sampson. 

As  indicated  on  the  next  pages,  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Koussevitzky  Fund. 

Accounts  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1952  have  been 
audited  by  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

for  the  season  1951-1952 

Winter  Season,  Pops  and  Esplanade  Concerts: 

Income: 

Receipts  from  Concerts $848,122 

Receipts  from  other  sources: 

Record  Royalties 145,026 

Broadcasting    10,277      $1,003,425 

Expenses: 

Compensation    of    players,    coonductors, 

and  soloists $705,264 

Concert  costs  (transportation,  living  al- 
lowance, hall  rentals,  etc.)    188,160 

Administrative  and  general  expenses   . .       225,220 

Operation     of     Symphony     Hall  —  less 

rentals     36,048 

Real    Estate    Taxes  —  Symphony    Hall        31,400        1,186,092 


Deficit  before  contributions  and  investment  income ($   182,667) 

Less: 

Gifts  from  Friends   $  74,470 

Contributions  in  lieu  of  admissions  tax  64,707 

Esplanade  Contributions   6,106 

Endowment  and  Free  Funds  Income  . .  N  33,923           179,206 


Net  deficit ($  3,461) 

Berkshire  Festival  and  Music  Center  ( Summer  School ) : 

Income: 

Ticket  Sales  $267,525 

Tuition 41,691      $    309,216 


Expenses: 

Compensation    of    players,    conductors, 

soloists    and    living    allowances    . .     $145,135 

Faculty  salaries  and  living  allowances  . .         48,517 
Administrative  and  general  operating  ex- 
penses      127,408 

Maintenance  of  Tanglewood  Property. .         30,639 
Amortization  of  Construction    23,406  375,105 


Deficit  from  Berkshire  operations  before  contributions ($     65,889) 

Less:  —  Contributions  from  Friends  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 21,296 

Net  deficit ($44,593) 

Deficit  for  the  Season  1951-1952 ($48,054) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

August  31,  1952 

Endowment  Fund  —  Represented  by: 

Investments   (approximate  market  value  #734,697)    $594,141 

Land  and  Building  —  Symphony  Hall #421,330 

Less:  Mortgage  Payable  60,000       361,330 

Cash  in  Bank  398    #955,869 

Trust  Funds  —  Represented  by  cash  and  securities: 

The  Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Fund  (market  #11,574)  #  12,598 

The  Mark  M.  Horblit  Fund  (market  #23,759)    21,227        33,825 

Scholarship  Funds  —  Represented  by  cash  and  securities: 

(Market  value  of  funds  #78,122) 
Tanglewood    Revolving    Scholarship    Fund  —  established    by 

RCA  Victor #  60,008 

Jascha  Heifetz  Fund  —  established  by  Mr.  Heifetz  and  various 

contributions   9,658 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fund  —  established  in  memory 

of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eisemann 2,574        72,240 

Koussevitzky  Fund  as  of  August  31,  1951  #  58,108 

Add:  Net  surplus  as  of  August  31,  1951 58,132     #116,240 

Less:  Net  deficit  as  of  August  31,  1952 48,054 

Koussevitzky  25th  Anniversary  Fund   68,186 


Bequests  made  by  will 

to  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 


Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  G  MINOR  (K.  550) 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  symphony  was  last  performed  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  28,   1951,  Ernest  Ansermet  conducting. 

The  original  orchestration  calls  for  flute,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns  and  strings. 
Mozart  subsequently  added  parts  for  2  clarinets,  and  this  version  is  used  in  the 
present  performances. 

The  opening  theme  shows  at  once  the  falling  melodic  semi-tone 
which  for  generations  seems  to  have  been  the  composers'  convention 
for  plaintive  sadness  (Schubert's  "Tragic  Symphony"  offers  such  a 
case).  The  melodic  phrasing  tends  to  descend,  and  to  move  chromati- 
cally. The  harmonic  scheme  is  also  chromatic  and  modulatory.  Con- 
ciseness and  abruptness  are  keynotes  of  the  score.  The  composer  states 
his  themes  directly  without  preamble  or  bridge.  The  first  movement 
could  be  said  to  foreshadow  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's  C 
minor  Symphony  in  that  it  is  constructed  compactly  upon  a  recurrent 
germinal  figure  which  is  a  mere  interval;  in  this  case,  the  falling 
second.  The  second  theme  is  conspicuous  by  a  chromatic  descent.  The 
development,  introduced  by  two  short,  arbitrary  chords  which  estab- 
lish the  remote  key  of  F-sharp  minor,  moves  by  swift  and  sudden,  but 
deft,  transitions.  Its  strength  is  the  strength  of  steel  rather  than  iron, 
the  steel  of  a  fencer  who  commands  the  situation  by  an  imperceptible 
subtlety,  whose  feints  and  thrusts  the  eye  can  scarcely  follow.  After 
pages  of  intensity,  the  music  subsides  softly  to  the  last  chord  of 
its  Coda. 

The  Andante  states  its  theme,  as  did  the  first  movement,  in  the 
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strings,  the  basses  giving  another  chromatic  figuration.  The  affecting 
beauty  of  the  working  out  has  been  praised  innumerable  times, 
Wagner  comparing  the  gently  descending  figures  in  thirty-second  notes 
to  "the  tender  murmuring  of  angels'  voices."  Writers  on  Mozart  have 
found  harshness  and  tension  in  the  Minuet  —  all  agree  that  the  Trio, 
in  the  major  tonality,  has  no  single  shadow  in  its  gentle  and  lumi- 
nous measures.  The  Finale  has  a  bright  and  skipping  first  theme;  a 
second  theme  which  shows  once  more  the  plaintive  chromatic  descent. 
Like  the  first  movement,  the  last  is  compact  with  a  manipulation 
which  draws  the  hearer  swiftly  through  a  long  succession  of  minor 
tonalities.  The  development  of  the  movement  (which  is  in  sonata 
form)  reaches  a  high  point  of  fugal  interweaving,  the  impetus  carry- 
ing to  the  very  end. 

The  form  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  is  as  clear  as  crystal;  about  its 
mood  musicians  have  been  at  considerable  variance.  When  Professor 
Tovey  found  in  it  "the  range  of  passion,"  as  the  artist  Mozart  saw  fit 
to  express  passion,  he  was  concurring  with  an  authority  of  traditional 
opinion.  Against  him  may  be  set,  surprisingly  enough,  the  opinion  of 
Berlioz,  who,  addicted  as  he  was  to  emotional  interpretations,  found 
in  this  Symphony  nothing  more  deep-felt  than  "grace,  delicacy,  mel- 
odic charm  and  fineness  of  workmanship."  It  is  difficult,  of  course,  for 
a  listener  accustomed  to  the  lusher  music  of  two  later  centuries  (out- 
pourings never  dreamt  of  in  Mozart's  philosophy)  to  project  himself 
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into  the  pristine  simplicity  of  the  :8th  century  and  respond  adequately 
to  what  was  in  its  day  taken  as  a  new  precedent  in  pathetic  utterance. 
If  one  is  to  move  discriminately  within  those  smaller  confines,  receive 
what  is  fresh,  personal  and  humanly  revealing,  one  must  surely  fa- 
miliarize oneself  with  the  run-of-the-mill  music  of  Mozart's  time.  Then 
only  will  Mozart's  innovations,  little  matters  of  formal  sequence, 
modulation  or  instrumental  coloring,  become  immediately  outstand- 
ing, as  they  were  not  only  outstanding  but  startling  to  a  listener  of 
1790.  It  has  required  a  scholar  like  Georges  de  Saint-Foix  to  make 
himself  so  conversant  with  Mozart's  contemporary  style  that  he  could 
perceive  in  all  its  force  "points  where  Mozart  in  the  ardor  of  his 
subject  was  led  tc  uew  boldness."  That  the  G  minor  Symphony  seemed 
in  its  day  a  radical  expression  of  emotion  can  be  readily  confirmed  by 
an  examination  of  early  commentaries.  It  will  be  interesting  to  review 
such  commentaries  through  the  century  and  a  half  which  has  followed 
the  writing  of  the  G  minor  Symphony. 

Hans  Georg  Nageli  in  his  Vorlesungen  iiber  Musik  (1826)  took 
Mozart  to  task  for  his  excessive  melodiousness  (Cantab ilitdt)  which, 
according  to  this  writer,  put  a  decadence  of  emotional  ferment  upon 
all  music.  Among  all  of  Mozart's  instrumental  works  Nageli  found 
only  the  piano  concertos  undistorted  by  this  quality. 
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F.  J.  Fetis,  reviewing  the  Symphony  in  Paris  {Revue  Musicale, 
May  n,  1828)  wrote  that,  "although  Mozart  has  not  used  formidable 
orchestral  forces  in  his  G  minor  Symphony,  none  of  the  sweeping  and 
massive  effects  one  meets  in  a  symphony  of  Beethoven,  the  invention 
which  flames  in  this  work,  the  accents  of  passion  and  energy  that 
pervade  and  the  melancholy  color  that  dominates  it  result  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  manifestations  of  the  human  spirit/' 

The  Chevalier  Georg  Nikolaus  von  Nissen,  who  married  Mozart's 
widow  and  wrote  his  first  biography  (published  in  1828),  there  called 
the  G  minor  Symphony  "the  expression  of  a  moving  and  restless  pas- 
sion, a  struggle,  a  combat  against  a  powerful  penetrating  agitation." 

In  1843  there  appeared  the  biography  by  Alexander  Dimitrivitch 
Oulibicheff  in  which  this  flowery  writer  of  a  flowery  epoch  wrote  of 
the  slow  movement  of  the  G  minor  Symphony  as  "the  divine  balm 
applied  to  the  wounds  of  the  soul"  and  said  of  the  last  movement, 
"I  doubt  whether  music  contains  anything  more  profoundly  in- 
cisive, more  cruelly  sorrowful,  more  violently  abandoned,  more  com- 
pletely impassioned,  than  the  reprise  of  the  Finale." 

Richard  Wagner,  hearing  the  Symphony  at  a  concert  of  the  Ode  on 
in  Munich,  perceived  through  a  heavy  and  wooden  performance, 
which  he  deplored,  "a  beauty  so  indestructible  that  even  such  mutila- 
tion could  not  obscure  it."  He  found  the  Andante  "exuberant  with 
rapture  and  audacity"  and  "the  beatitude  of  its  last  measures"  re- 
minded him  of  his  favorite  concept  of  "death  through  love."  Wagner 
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did  not  have  occasion  to  describe  at  length  the  G  minor  Symphony, 
but  he  wrote  thus  of  Mozart's  symphonies  in  general  with  his  usual 
clairvoyance  in  setting  down  the  essential  nature  of  an  artist  with  a 
perception  unobscured  by  the  formal  style  of  another  epoch  anti- 
pathetic to  his  own: 

"The  longing  sigh  of  the  great  human  voice,  drawn  to  him  by  the 
loving  power  of  his  genius,  breathes  from  his  instruments.  He  leads 
the  irresistible  stream  of  richest  harmony  into  the  heart  of  his  melody, 
as  though  with  anxious  care  he  sought  to  give  it,  by  way  of  compensa- 
tion for  its  delivery  by  mere  instruments,  the  depth  of  feeling  and 
ardour  which  lies  at  the  source  of  the  human  voice  as  the  expression 
of  the  unfathomable  depths  of  the  heart."* 

While  Wagner  sensed  and  pointed  out  the  universal  beauty  in 
Mozart,  the  era  which  Wagner  dominated  neither  remembered  nor 
performed  Mozart  to  any  appreciable  degree. 


*  Kunstwerk  der  Zukunft  (1860). 
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The  Symphony  in  E-flat  is  described  by  Donald  Francis  Tovey  as 
"eminently  the  symphony  with  clarinets"  —  and  with  reason.  This 
was  the  only  symphony  in  which  Mozart  used  clarinets  and  not  oboes. 
It  was  as  if  he  wished  for  once  to  dwell  upon  and  exploit  the  special 
color  and  charm  of  an  instrument  then  still  new.  Although  Vienna 
could  by  that  time  produce  players  of  some  subtlety,  clarinets  were 
by  no  means  standard  in  a  symphony.  Mozart  had  been  wary  about 
lifting  clarinets  to  the  symphonic  level.  He  had  first  tried  the  experi- 
ment at  Paris  when  visiting  that  capital  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.  He 
had  found  good  clarinet  players  at  hand  and  made  all  haste  to  com- 
pose for  them  in  the  D  major  Symphony  (K.  297)  and  other  works 
which  he  wrote  on  that  visit.  After  that  time,  clarinets  did  not  appear 
in  any  of  his  symphonies  save  the  famous  one  in  E-flat  and  two  others 
to  which  clarinet  parts  were  added  as  an  afterthought:  the  "Haffner" 
Symphony  of  1782  and  the  G  minor  Symphony  of  1788,  both  presum- 
ably intended  for  performance  in  Vienna. 
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This  does  not  signify  that  Mozart  was  in  any  way  reluctant  to  make 
the  most  of  an  innovation  in  orchestral  coloring.  Haydn  adopted  the 
clarinet  with  even  less  alacrity  and  did  not  bring  it  into  full  use  until 
his  "London"  Symphonies,  written  after  Mozart's  death.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  was,  in  the  case  of  both  Mozart  and  Haydn,  that  the 
instrument  was  still  in  process  of  development,  and  satisfactory  players 
upon  it  all  too  scarce.  Haydn  had  no  clarinets  at  Esterhaz  —  Mozart 
had  none  at  Salzburg,  and  each  of  them  composed  perforce  without 
benefit  of  this  instrument  when  music  was  in  hand  for  home  uses. 
There  is  verbal  proof  of  Mozart's  early  enthusiasm  for  the  clarinet, 
proof  well  abetted  by  his  discerning  use  of  the  instrument  when  oc- 
casion offered.  It  was  at  Mannheim,  which  possessed  probably  the  most 
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finished  orchestra  in  Europe  at  the  time,  that  Mozart  made  his  first 
acquaintance  with  the  true  subtlety  of  the  instrument.  The  young 
man  of  twenty-one  hastened  to  write  home  to  his  father:  "Ah!  If  we 
only  had  clarinets  also!  You  could  never  imagine  what  a  wonderful 
effect  a  symphony  with  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets  makes."*  Christian 
Cannabich,  the  Kapellmeister,  and  successor  to  Stamitz,  had  long  since 
written  symphonies  with  clarinet  parts.  If  Mozart,  waiting  about  hope- 
fully for  a  job  from  the  Elector  at  Mannheim,  Carl  Theodor,  had  been 
asked  to  write  a  symphony,  we  may  be  very  sure  that  he  would  have 
made  the  most  of  the  clarinet  players.  He  was  not  asked  to  do  so.  The 
Elector  permitted  Mozart  to  give  lessons  to  his  daughter,  but  made 
no  further  promises  —  perhaps  he  did  not  consider  the  young  Austrian 
provincial  as  equipped  to  take  a  place  in  his  Court,  which  was  the 
last  word  in  French  culture  (he  corresponded  with  Voltaire) .  But  the 
young  Salzburger  had  eyes  and  ears  open.  He  adapted  himself  directly 
to  the  style  of  Mannheim.  When  he  composed  a  concert  aria  for 
Aloysia  Weber,  his  flame  of  the  moment  and  the  sister  of  his  destined 
wife,  he  duly  wrote  in  clarinet  parts.  He  went  on  to  Paris,  and,  finding 


*  Mozart  is  here  stressing  the  point  that  the  Mannheim  Orchestra  did  not  have  to  resort  to 
oboe  players,  but  possessed  special  players  for  the  clarinet,  so  that  a  score  could  contain  parts 
for  both  oboes  and  clarinets  at  the  same  time. 
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good  clarinet  players  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Concert  Spirituel,  he  used 
both  clarinets  and  oboes  in  his  "Paris"  Symphony,  no  doubt  taking 
advantage  of  his  observations  at  Mannheim. 

Before  that  time  (1778)  we  find  Mozart  using  clarinets  when  he 
wrote  Serenades  for  Milan,  which  must  have  possessed  adequate 
players.  Later  he  included  clarinets  in  pieces  of  this  type  which  he 
wrote  for  Vienna.  The  larger  opera  companies,  and  consequently  the 
operas  by  Mozart  beginning  with  "Idomeneo"  (Munich,  1780)  made 
consistent  use  of  clarinets.  At  that  time  clarinets  were  used  in  the 
Royal  Orchestra  at  Berlin  and,  according  to  Forkel,  in  the  orchestras 
of  Coblenz,  Mayence,  Pressburg,  Regensburg  and  Ansbach. 

In  the  last  three  years  of  his  life  Mozart  wrote  his  Clarinet  Quintet 
and  his  Clarinet  Concerto  for  his  close  friend  Anton  Stadler,  who, 
like  his  brother,  was  an  accomplished  clarinetist  (the  Stadler  brothers 
were  wind  players  to  the  Emperor) .  Mozart  as  a  small  boy  in  London 
wrote  a  clarinet  part  into  a  symphony,  as  Johann  Christian  Bach  had 
done,  but  Mozart's  score  is  now  considered  to  be  a  copy  of  one  by 
Carl  Friedrich  Abel.  Clarinets  were  so  novel  and  so  rare  at  this  earlier 
time  that  players  were  imported  from  the  continent  for  special 
operatic  performances  in  London. 
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The  clarinet  is  descended  from  the  shawm  or  chalumeau.  The 
modern  instrument  in  its  essentials  was  invented  by  Johann  Christian 
Denner  at  Nurnberg  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  word 
"clarinet"  was  first  mentioned  in  print  by  J.  Gottfried  Walther  in  his 
"Musicalisches  Lexicon,"  1732.  Walther  wrote:  "From  a  distance  it 
sounds  rather  like  a  trumpet,"  which  strongly  indicates  that  its  tone 
quality,  like  its  name  (for  a  long  while  it  was  also  called  "clarionet") , 
came  from  the  "clarino"  or  high  trumpet,  which  provided  shrill  and 
piercing  top  notes  for  military  bands.  "The  clarinet,"  writes  Kurt 
Sachs  ("The  History  of  Musical  Instruments") ,  "must  have  been  shrill 
up  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century;  methods  of  clarinet 
playing  published  before  1850  emphasized  the  'now  fuller,  much  softer 
and  more  agreeable'  tone  of  recent  instruments." 

The  fact  that  Mozart  was  far  readier  to  use  clarinets  in  an  out-of- 
door  divertimento  than  in  a  symphony  would  indicate  that  until  his 
last  years  instruments  and  available  players  were  of  the  squealing 
variety.  The  clarinet  parts  in  such  late  works  as  the  E-flat  Symphony, 
the  Clarinet  Quintet  and  the  Concerto,  make  it  indisputable  either 
that  the  instruments  had  been  much  improved  or  that  such  players 
as  the  Stadler  brothers  had  overcome  the  resistance  of  inept  instru- 
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ments  by  sheer  virtuosity.  Perhaps  the  delicacy  implied  in  these  scores 
existed  rather  in  Mozart's  hopeful  imagination  than  in  any  perform- 
ance he  could  have  heard.* 

The  mechanics  of  the  clarinet  were  much  improved  shortly  after 
his  death,  for  it  was  just  before  the  end  of  the  century  that  Ivan 
Midler  first  produced  the  modern  instrument  with  its  thirteen  keys. 
As  we  know  .today,  and  sometimes  to  our  sorrow,  the  best  instrument 
can  revert  when  in  the  wrong  hands  to  its  ancestral  barnyard  level.f 
Perhaps  it  was  Haydn  and  Beethoven  who  were  first  privileged  to  hear 
the  finely  shaded  and  velvet-toned  playing  of  the  true  clarinet.  But 
it  was  Mozart  who  first  clearly  perceived  and  prescribed  the  clarinet's 

subtler  graces. 

J.  N.  B. 


*  Rosario  Mazzeo,  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  substantiates  this  opinion  :  "I  subscribe 
to  the  belief  that  Mozart  never  heard  the  clarinet  as  he  wrote  for  it — not,  that  is,  if  we 
accept  tempi  and  nuances  with  anything  like  present-day  standards.  The  clarinet  existed 
for  Mozart  in  a  practical  way  only  as  a  general  physical  parallel  to  his  idea  of  it." 

t  Philip  Hale  once  wrote  on  the  subject  of  "quacking  beginners"  :  "Berlioz  tells  an  amusing 
story  of  an  amateur  who  wished  to  play  in  public  his  own  clarinet  concerto  ('Un  Concerto 
de  Clarinette,'  in  Berlioz  'Les  Grotesques  de  la  Musique').  The  story  has  a  decidedly  Rabelaisian 
flavor  and  unfortunately  cannot  serve  in  this  program]  book  as  an  entr'acte." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  "Jupiter,"  K.  No.  551 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  at  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  at  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


The  manuscript  score  is  dated  August  10,  1788.  The  symphony  requires:  a  flute; 
2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performances  at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  were  on  April  18  and  19,  1952,  Pierre  Monteux  conducting. 

» 

A  classical  work  bearing  a  cold  number,  or  even  only  a  key  for 
identification,  sometimes  acquired  a  descriptive  title  at  that  mid- 
point of  time  when  the  composer  was  no  longer  there  to  protest  and 
posterity  had  not  yet  developed  a  sense  of  desecration.  Apt  or  not,  but 
at  least  convenient,  the  names  have  had  a  way  of  sticking  as  if  for 
eternity.  The  canny  publisher  who  tagged  certain  sonatas  of  Beethoven 
"Moonlight"  or  "Appassionata"  has  triumphed  by  the  test  of  endur- 
ance over  the  protesting  scholars.  The  "Jupiter"  Symphony  was  so 
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Open  Evenings  &         #  *^ 

Sundays  and  Holidays  FLOWER   SHOP,    INC.      248   HUNTINGTON  AVE. 

KE  nmore  2076  and  2077  opposite  Symphony  Hall 
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YOU  NEED  Continuous 

ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 


Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 

GENEROUS 

INSTALLATION 

ALLOWANCE 


See  Your  Electrical  Dealer,  Plumber  or  Edison  Shop! 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


named  more  than  a  century  ago,  and,  although  there  is  no  positive 
evidence,  J.  B.  Cramer,  pianist  and  pedagogue,  has  been  suspected  of 
the  deed. 

"Within  these  types"  wrote  Professor  Tovey  of  the  final  three,  "each 
individual  movement  is  no  less  distinctive,  while,  of  course,  the  con- 
trasts within  the  individual  symphony  are  expressly  designed  for  vivid- 
ness and  coherence.  Even  in  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  where 
Mozart's  material  resources  would  mean  starvation  to  any  but  the  most 
spiritual  of  modern  composers,  each  symphony  has  its  own  special 
colouring:  and  that  colouring  is  none  the  less  vivid  in  that  it  is  most 
easily  defined  by  stating  what  instruments  of  the  normal  orchestra  are 
absent." 

Yet  Tovey  objects  to  the  title:  "  'Jupiter'  takes  rank  with  the  titles 
'Emperor  Concerto'  and  'Moonlight  Sonata'  as  among  the  silliest 
injuries  ever  inflicted  on  great  works  of  art.  Mozart's  musical  culture 
may  have  been  Italian,  but  his  artistic  nature  was  neither  Roman  nor 
Graeco-Roman.  He  was  as  Greek  as  Keats."  And  Philip  Hale  once 
remarked:  "There  is  nothing  in  the  music  that  reminds  one  of  Jupiter 
Tonans,  Jupiter  Fulgurator,  Jupiter  Pluvius;  or  of  the  god  who, 
assuming  various  disguises,  came  down  to  earth,  where  by  his  ad- 
ventures  with   women   semi-divine   or  mortals   of  common   clay  he 


s&pm  mmns 


WATERTOWN— 24  Mf.  Auburn  St. 
NEWTONVIILE  —  279  Walnut  St. 
WELLESLEY  —  448  Washington  St. 
SOMERVILLE— 401  Highland  Ave. 
MEDFORD  —  75  Riverside  Ave. 
CHESTNUT  H3LL  —  1  Boy Iston  St. 


D.   W.   DUNN   CO. 


mm 


Est.   1896 


BOSTON 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL    THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH    ROCK    CENTER    OF   MUSIC   AND    DRAMA,   INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 
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RCA  VICTOR, RECORDS 
bring  you 


Authoritative  Munch  performances  you'll 
surely  want  in  your  collection 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 

Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 

Charles  Munch  Conducts  French  Music 


SUPERB    EXAMPLES    OF 

"THE 


The  world's 
greatest 


CCbttofi 


The  world's 
truest 


Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1 
Ravel:  La  Valse  (single  "45"  record) 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103,  "Drum  Roll" 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  .  .  .  Menuhin,  violinist 
Handel:  Water  Music  Suite 

All  on  "45"  and  Long  Play 


£,   DIFFERENCE'1 

in  rca  Victor  records 


The  world's 
finest 


Q^eiaa^ 


BOSTON    M  US  I  C    C  O  M  PANY 

1  1 6  Boylston  Street  : 


mosher  music   company,  INC 

181  Tremont    Street 


excited  the  jealous  rage  of  Juno.  The  music  is  not  of  an  Olympian 
mood.  It  is  intensely  human  in  its  loveliness  and  its  gayety." 

The  first  movement  is  more  than  Jovian  —  it  is  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  various  elements,  conditioning  each  other  in  a  serene 
over-all  equilibrium,  with  a  development  prodigious  for  its  time,  with 
a  renewing  freshness  of  invention  which  deserves  the  word  godlike. 
The  four  opening  bars  at  once  disclose  two  of  these  elements:  a  strong 
martial  rhythm  from  the  orchestra,  answered  by  a  gentle,  persuasive 
phrase  from  the  strings.  The  martial  beat  becomes  without  preamble 
(there  is  no  preamble  in  the  direct  progression  of  this  movement)  a 
full,  striding  march  rhythm.  Its  character  is  indisputable  —  there  is  no 
mistaking  the  military  Mozart  (compare  the  snare  drum  triplets  of 
"Non  piii  andrai"  in  Figaro  to  the  triplet  figure  here  suggesting 
the  drum-beat) .  Yet  it  need  not  be  pointed  out  that  this  military 
buoyancy,  enforcing  the  other  elements,  never  overbears  them.  An 
emphatic  cadence  in  the  dominant  brings  in  the  second  subject  proper, 
which  opens  gently  in  the  violins,  but  suddenly  (and  quite  naturally) 
turns  into  a  lively  and  tripping  tune  right  out  of  opera  bufja* 
Whereupon,  from  these  ingredients  martial,  tender,  and  gay,  Mozart 
proceeds  with  his  development  through  close  upon  a  hundred  bars. 
He  begins  it  with  his  buffa  theme,  which  he  is  presently  to  dissect  and 


*  This    air   had    been    provided   by    Mozart,    intact,    in    the  spring   previous,   for  an    opera   by 
Albertarelli. 


Score  &  Script  Inc. 

Books       *        Records 


76       CHESTNUT       STREET 
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"Afternoon  at  Symphony" 


BACH:  CHRISTMAS  ORATORIO 

New  Year's  Day     (Vox  Records)    2:00  P.  M. 
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put  to  surprisingly  dignified  uses.  He  alternates  and  combines  his 
various  elements  into  a  discourse  unified  in  mood,  a  mood  which 
Saint-Foix  aptly  describes  as  "joyous  steadfastness."  He  is  sly  and 
vagrant,  but  adroit  in  tonality,  resourceful  in  adding  relevant  detail. 
In  his  restatement  (which  opens  in  C  minor) ,  he  chooses  to  be  fairly 
literal  —  in  his  conclusion,  brief. 

There  is  a  sense  of  tragedy  in  the  Andante  cantabile.  When  the  first 
phrase  (from  the  muted  violins)  is  followed  by  a  loud  defiant  chord, 
one  is  reminded,  as  elsewhere,  of  the  Eroica.  A  second  phrase,  where 
ornate  thirty-second  notes  increase  the  emotional  expressiveness,  has  the 
gradual  subsidence  which  with  Mozart  often  signifies  lamentation. 
Sforzando  chords  in  the  winds  over  halting  triplets  increase  the  tension. 
This  thesis  is  developed,  there  is  a  fresh  treatment  of  the  opening  sub- 
ject matter,  bringing  the  climax  of  the  movement.  The  coda  is 
magnificent. 

The  sudden  alternation  of  forcefulness  and  gentleness,  now  estab- 
lished as  characteristic  of  the  symphony,  persists  in  the  minuet.  It  is 
almost  a  regular  eight-measure  alternation,  especially  prominent  in 
the  trio.  It  has  been  remarked  that  the  dotted  half  notes  which  open 
the  second  part  of  the  trio  are  a  foreshadowing  of  the  motto  subject 
of  the  finale,  immediately  to  follow  (resemblances  of  this  sort  should 
be  looked  upon  as  the  instinctive  outcome  of  the  artist's  singleness  of 
purpose  rather  than  as  deliberately  planned) . 

The  final  movement  is  Mozart's  supreme  achievement  in  making  his 
skill  in  the  handling  of  counterpoint  so  smooth-flowing  and  natural, 


FASSETT   RECORDING   STUDIO 

HIGH   QUALITY   TAPE   AND   DISC   RECORDINGS   MADE 
IN   AN   UNIQUE   ATMOSPHERE   OF   PRIVACY   AND   COMFORT 
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"Hot  Stylus"  Technique  for  cutting  LP  and  78-RPM  discs  of  maximum  fidelity  and 
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•  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE:  On  Location  Recordings  of  Concerts,  Theatricals, 
Weddings  etc.,  by  AUDIO  ASSOCIATES  ;  Transfer  of  Amateur  and  Professional 
Tapes  to  Discs ;  Copying  of  all  types  of  Records  to  Tape  or  Disc. 

•  COLLECTORS  CORNER :  Rare  Vocal  Discs  for  Sale  —  Unusual  material  by  Melba, 
Ponselle,  Flagstad. 
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CApitol  7-7125  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 
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so  apparently  simple,  that  the  layman  may  make  himself  comfortably 
at  home  with  its  surface  charm  while  the  student  examines  the  various 
permutations  and  inversions  of  the  five  themes.  The  movement  is  in 
sonata  form  with  a  fugato  development  and  extended  coda.  Saint-Foix 
has  this  to  say  about  the  form:  "This  preponderating  use  of  fugato  in 
a  symphonic  finale  was  not  unprecedented.  The  Austrian  instrumental 
school  has  examples  to  offer  that  have  become  known  only  recently: 
probably  under  the  influence  of  the  old  contrapuntist  Fux,  whose  not 
inconsiderable  reaction  is  felt  up  to  the  time  of  Beethoven,  such  mas- 
ters as  Georg  Mathias  Monn,  Dittersdorf,  Michael  Haydn  (a  first  hand 
examplar  for  Mozart)  practised  the  fugato  finale  form  in  their  sym- 
phonies, without,  of  course,  even  remotely  approaching  the  effect  that 
Mozart  here  obtained.  What  is  worthy  of  note  here  is  the  co-existence 
of  the  scholastic  element  in  a  quartet  or  symphony  finale  side  by  side 
with  other  themes  of  a  less  severe  nature,  even  popular  or  trifling; 
the  best  example  of  this  genre  is  the  finale  of  the  first  of  the  six  quartets 
dedicated  to  Joseph  Haydn.  Nevertheless  here  the  quality  of  the  themes 
does  not  present  such  ^n  alloy,  and  their  combination  does  not  offer 
so  striking  a  contrast:  the  general  bearing  of  the  symphony,  which,  one 
feels,  Mozart  has  thoroughly  understood,  does  not  allow  of  such  license 
in  the  choice  of  material.  And  that  the  very  diverse  and  individual 
themes  forming  the  substance  of  the  present  finale  should  cohere  into 
such  admirable  unity  is  not  the  least  astonishing  merit  of  this  gigantic 
musical  peroration." 
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A  NOTABLE  MUSICAL  EVENT 

Three  Lieder  Recitals 

Tracing  evolution  of  the  art-song 
among  the  nations 

ROLAND  HAYES 

Tenor 

America's  Greatest  Master  of 
Song  Interpretation 

REGINALD  BOARDMAN 

at  the  Piano 


FIRST  PROGRAM  —  SUNDAY,  JAN.   11,  1953  AT  3:30 
THE  GERMAN  HERITAGE 

L     Untutored  Lieder.  II.     Pre-Classic  and  Early  Formalized  Lieder. 

III.      Classic    Lieder.  IV.     Romantic-Classic    Lieder. 

SECOND  PROGRAM  —  THURSDAY,  FEB.  12,  8:30  P.M. 
THE  FRENCH  HERITAGE 

I.      Early   French  Lieder.  II.      Classic-Romantic  French   Lieder. 

III.      Modern-Classic  French  Lieder. 

THIRD  PROGRAM  —  SUNDAY,  MARCH  1,  1953  AT  3:30 
A  HERITAGE  FROM  VARIOUS  LANDS 

I.      Early  English  Lieder.  II.      Early  Italian  Lieder. 

III.      Modern  International  Lieder.  IV.      Folk  Songs  of  Hungary, 

Japan,  Africa  and  America. 


'An  enlightening  experience,  to  listen  to  the  finished  and  eloquent  art  of 
Roland  Hayes/'  —  Olin  Downes,  in  New  York  Times. 


30   Gainshoro   St.,   Boston 
KE  nmore   6-8664 

SERIES  TICKETS  NOW  AT  JORDAN  HALL  BOX  OFFICE 

$7.20,  $6.00,  $4.80,  $3.00   (Tax  Included) 

SINGLE  TICKETS  SALE  STARTS  JANUARY  2,  1953  AT  JORDAN  HALL 
$3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20   (Tax  Included) 

Concert  Management   Demeter   Zachareff 
25    Huntington  Avenue,   Boston    16,   Mass. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hail  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBh,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FA1  receiver! 

Much  of  the-  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier 'Speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their  functions  may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music  tradition! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 
]  67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Twelfth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  2,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  3,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Out" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 

Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre 


MlLHAUD 


Symphony  No.  1 

I.  Pastoral:  Moderement  anime 

II.  Tres  vif 

III.  Tres  modere 

IV.  Anime 

Kentuckiana 


(First  performances  at  these  concerts  — 
Conducted  by  the  composer) 


This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing   public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham  1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPER1 

violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 
(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and   adults    will   be    accepted    for   the 
study   of   piano,    violin,    viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE   6-0750 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brooklinb,  Mass. 
Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalby  Collegb 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6- 149* 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,   1953,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SATIE 
By  Jean  Cocteau 
//  there  was  a  more  devoted  and  more 
affectionate  disciple  of  Erik  Satie  than 
Darius  Milhaud  {and  that  there  was 
may  be  doubted),  it  was  Jean  Cocteau. 
Last  June,  "La  Revue  Musicale"  de- 
voted a  special  issue  to  "Erik  Satie,  son 
temps  et  ses  amis".  The  contribution 
of  Cocteau  is  here  translated. 

Satie  may  be  cited  as  the  example  of 
the  man  who  creates.  His  lesson  has  not 
ended.  He  never  proffered  the  perch  of 
a  charm  which  was  suspect,  a  force 
which  was  too  strong.  He  never  listened 
to  the  sirens — only  the  interior  ones.  He 
always  filled  his  ears  with  wax.  Like  the 
wise  Ulysses,  he  always  kept  himself 
bound  to  the  mast. 

In  the  midst  of  musical  impressionism 
he  preserved  his  own  line — and  without 
looking  in  the  mirror  in  the  manner  of 
those  ladies  who  are  afraid  of  losing 
theirs.  This  line  came  from  a  soul  very 
simple  and  very  subtle.  He  nurtured  it 
without  emphasis,  protected  it  and  pol- 
ished it  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
saw  him  throughout  his  life  intermin- 
ably washing  his  hands  with  pumice, 
figuring  that  water  would  not  suffice. 

Like  a  cat,  which  in  a  sense  preens  it- 
self, he  girded  himself  with  an  egotism 
very  tender  and  very  pure.  And  like  a 
cat,  he  wound  off  with  a  light  paw  the 
marvelous  bobbin,  cocoon-like,  secret, 
in  which  the  thread  was  spun. 

There  are,  in  Socrates,  for  example, 
moments  when  one  asks  whether  the 
music  was  not  written  by  some  bird. 


THE   TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 

/*7  ,v- 


the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
aqua  with  gold  embroidered 
collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes  12  to  20 
39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Too  simple  for  ears  accustomed  to  the 
spices  of  sound.  This  is  drama.  Satie 
does  not  clothe  himself  in  his  genius. 
He  never  dresses  it  up  nor  bejewels  it. 
His  genius  goes  naked,  and  without  the 
least  immodesty.  To  go  naked  was,  for 
the  music  of  Satie,  the  act  of  modesty 
par  excellence. 

This  admirable  man  made  a  mark 
upon  our  youth,  steered  us  clear  of  all 
traps  and  snares. 

It  is  true  that  not  one  of  us  was  worthy 
to  follow  to  the  point  of  becoming  in- 
visible (which  is  the  summit  of  elegance) 
this  sage  who  admitted  no  compromise. 


My  honor  lies  in  having  venerated  him, 
in  having  accepted  the  veerings  of  his 
mysterious  character;  in  having,  from 
when  I  first  knew  him,  designated  his 
true  place.  When  it  was  asked  of  Rossini 
who  was  the  greatest  musician,  he  an- 
swered: "Beethoven".  And  when  he  was 
asked:  "And  Mozart?",  he  answered: 
"You  have  asked  me  who  was  the  great- 
est. You  have  not  asked  me  who  was 
the  only  one  U'unique]." 

If  I  were  asked  about  our  epoch,  I 
would  answer  without  hesitation  that 
the  greatest  are  Debussy  and  Stravinsky. 
And  I  would  add:  "But  Satie  is  the 
only  one." 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene: 


Stardust  glitters  on  your  gown  as  in 

your  eyes  in  these  new  "happy  holiday"  dresses 
.  .  .  delicate  as  Dresden,  bouffant  as  a 

ballerina's  tutu,  all  set  afire  with  the  sparkle 
of  sequins,  embroideries,  or  jewels.  You'll  appear 

at  any  holiday  party  with  radiant  confidence, 
certain  that  you've  never  looked  lovelier, 

sure  that  your  dress  is  as  new  as  the  night. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  Spring  Lane  Chapel 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  birthplace  of 
YMCA,December28,i85i. 


The  Huntington  Avenue 

Branch  building,  largest 

of  the  1 1  branches  in  the 

Boston  YMCA. 


"Teaching  'The  Good  Way  "for  IOO  Years 


A  century  ago  the  Boston 
Young. Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  to  provide 
moral  leadership,  recreation  and 
educational  opportunities  for 
youth.  Today  thousands  of 
young  men  look  to  the  "Y"  for 
these  needs. 

Boston  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  YMCA  first  opened. 
Great  changes,  too,  have  taken 
place  in  the  problems  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  make  proper 
provision  for  his  family.  To 
meet  them,  an  up-to-date  will  is 
essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  re- 
viewed, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  chang- 
ing conditions  and  tax  laws,  you 
and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust 


Company  about  the  advantages 
of  Old  Colony's  services  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of 
Wills  and  Trusts  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Twelfth   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  2,  at  2:15  &  clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  3,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 


Schumann Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61 

I.  Sostenuto  assai;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Scherzo:  Allegro  vivace;  Trio  I;  Trio  II 

III.  Adagio  espressivo 

IV.  Allegro  molto  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre 


MlLHAUD 


Symphony  No.  1 

I.  Pastoral:  Moderement  anim£ 

II.  Tres  vif 

III.  Tres  modere 

IV.  Anime 

Kentuckiana 


(First  performances  at  these  concerts 
Conducted  by  the  composer) 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  M ontabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


& 


Wmtk 
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CHORALE  PRELUDE  AND  CHORALE,   "DAS  ALTE 
JAHR  VERGANGEN  1ST" 

By  J  oh  ann  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Arranging  the  Prelude  and  Chorale  for  orchestra,  Charles  Munch  has  used 
the  following  instruments:  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
trumpet,  trombone  and  strings. 

The  Chorale  tune  was  first  published  in  1588  and  its  composer  was 
Johann  Steurlein.  Bach  made  two  settings  of  the  Chorale  (No.  35 
and  36  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  39)  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
one  he  used  for  the  Choral  Prelude  in  his  Orgelbuchlein. 

Das  alte  Jahr  vergangen  ist, 
Wir  danken  dir,  Herr  Jesu  Christ, 
Dass  du  uns  in  so  grosser  G'fahr 
Behiitet  hast  lang'  Zeit  und  Jahr; 

(The  old  year  is  past  —  we  thank  Thee  Lord  Jesus,  through  the  long  year  that 
Thou  has  protected  us  in  such  great  danger).  » 


if 


you 
follow 


the 

sun  • 


//iMt^tte^L    yb*#th&ui 


has 

a  resort 
collection 

fresh  .  crisp  .  and 
ready  to  go 


twenty  newbury  street 


SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  No.  2,  Op.  61 
By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  on  June  8,  1810;  died  at   Endenich,  July  29,   1856 


This  symphony  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  1845  and  completed  in  1846. 
Numbered  second  in  order  of  publication,  it  was  actually  the  third  of  Schumann's 
symphonies,  for  he  composed  his  First  Symphony,  in  B -flat,  and  the  D  minor  Sym- 
phony, later  revised  and  published  as  the  Fourth,  in  1841.  The  Symphony  in  C  major 
was  first  performed  under  the  direction  of  Mendelssohn  at  the  Gewandhaus  Concerts 
in  Leipzig,  November  5,  1846.  The  most  recent  performance  at  the  concerts  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  February  21,  1947,  when  Mr.  Bernstein 
conducted. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  C  major  Symphony  seems  to  have  been  the  product  of  Schu- 
mann's emergence  from  a  critical  condition  verging  on  nervous 
collapse.  It  was  composed  at  Dresden,  where  the  Schumanns,  married 
four  years,  had  taken  up  their  abode  at  the  end  of  1844,  having  left 
Leipzig.  Clara  had  hoped  for  an  improvement  in  her  husband's  con- 
dition by  a  change  in  environment. 

In  Leipzig  he  had  been  forced  to  give  up  his  activities  one  by  one,  in- 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 


for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       ': 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


m 


•^> 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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Have  You 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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eluding  his  editorship  of  the  "Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Musik."  Morbid, 
lurking  terrors  preyed  upon  him  —  fear  of  insanity,  of  death,  and  also  of 
trivial  things.  According  to  his  Doctor  (Helbig) ,  "so  soon  as  he  busied 
himself  with  intellectual  matters  he  was  seized  with  fits  of  trembling, 
fatigue,  coldness  of  the  feet,  and  a  state  of  mental  distress  culminating 
in  a  strange  terror  of  death,  which  manifested  itself  in  the  fear  inspired 
in  him  by  heights,  by  rooms  on  an  upper  story,  by  all  metal  instru- 
ments, even  keys,  and  by  medicines,  and  the  fear  of  being  poisoned." 

His  sole  refuge  was  his  art;  but  there  came  the  point  when  even  his 
musical  thoughts  in  the  seclusion  of  his  own  study  were  insupportable. 
He  made  this  pitiable  confession  about  a  period  of  similar  difficulty 
two  years  later:  "I  lost  every  melody  as  soon  as  I  conceived  it;  my 
mental  ear  was  overstrained."  The  music  to  Goethe's  "Faust,"  which 
he  was  working  upon  at  this  time,  he  had  to  put  definitely  aside. 
And  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Eduard  Kruger  (in  October):  "I  have  not  been 
able  to  bear  the  hearing  of  music  for  some  time  past;  it  cuts  into  my 
nerves  like  knives."  But  these  distressing  moments  were  intermittent. 
Schumann,  recovering  his  health,  could  muster  his  creative  forces, 
produce  voluminously  and  in  his  finest  vein. 

It  was  with  timidity  and  at  first  for  short  periods  that  Schumann 
resumed  his  music  in  the  year  1845  —  tne  nrst  vear  m  Dresden.  In  the 
winter  there  was  the  blank  of  inaction,  and  the  composer  continued 


ESTABLISHED   1833 


add  up 


yourestate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department :  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL   DEPOSIT   INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  $.  $.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure   Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13^2    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  iy2  tin  .41,  3  for .  .  .  .       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent   flavor.    From   California. 

Red   Label   Tiny  Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  J4    oz.  jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14  oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp  and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  oheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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despondent.  "I  still  suffer  a  great  deal,"  he  wrote  to  Kriiger,  "and  my 
courage  often  fails  me  entirely.  I  am  not  allowed  to  work,  only  to 
rest  and  take  walks,  and  often  I  have  not  strength  enough  for  it. 
Sweet  spring,  perhaps  thou  wilt  restore  me!" 

To  Verhulst  he  wrote  on  May  28:  "The  time  during  which  you 
heard  nothing  from  me  was  a  bad  one  for  me.  I  was  often  very  ill. 
Dark  demons  dominated  me.  Now  I  am  rather  better  and  getting  to 
work  again,  which  for  months  I  have  been  unable  to  do." 

The  composer  took  restorative  drafts  of  that  prime  spiritual  tonic  — 
Sebastian  Bach,  and  turned  his  own  hand  to  counterpoint.  The  faith- 
ful Clara  was  as  always  at  his  side,  and  recorded  in  her  diary  her 
delight  when,  although  she  herself  could  not  produce  anything  better 
than  a  barely  acceptable  fugue,  "he  himself  has  been  seized  by  a 
regular  passion  for  fugues,  and  beautiful  themes  pour  from  him  while 
I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  find  one." 

The  mental  exercise  was  diverting  rather  than  nerve-straining.  It 
led  him  quietly  and  gradually  into  his  saving  world  of  musical  creation. 
Robert,  still  busy  with  his  fugues,  began  to  regain  his  old  confidence, 
and  wrote  to  Mendelssohn  in  July:  "I  am  very  much  behind,  and  have 
little  to  show  you.  But  I  have  an  inward  confidence  that  I  have  not 
been  quite  standing  still  in  music,  and  sometimes  a  rosy  glow  seems 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


*&!£ 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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to  foretell  the  return  of  my  old  strength,  and  a  fresh  hold  upon  my 
art."  A  letter  of  July  gives  more  definite  promise:  "Drums  and  trum- 
pets have  been  sounding  in  my  head  for  several  days  (trumpets  in  C). 
I  do  not  know  what  will  come  of  it." 

What  came  of  it  was  the  Symphony  in  C,  which  took  such  strong 
hold  on  him  that  it  encroached  upon  another  joyful  task  —  the 
filling  out  of  the  concert  allegro  of  1840  into  a  full-sized  piano  con- 
certo, by  the  addition  of  two  movements. 

The  first  three  movements  of  the  C  major  symphony  came  into  being 
through  days  and  nights  of  work  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  "My 
husband,"  wrote  Clara  to  Mendelssohn  on  December  27,  "has  been 
very  busy  lately,  and  at  Christmas  he  delighted  and  surprised  me  with 
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the  sketch  of  a  new  symphony;  at  present  he  is  music  pure  and  simple, 
so  that  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  with  him  —  but  I  like  him  like  that!" 
Clara  would  rejoice  as  delight  in  his  growing  score  would  possess 
his  thoughts  and  exclude  darker  fantasies:  "What  a  joyful  sensation 
it  must  be,"  she  wrote,  "when  an  abundant  imagination  like  his  bears 
one  to  higher  and  higher  spheres.  ...  I  am  often  quite  carried  away 
with  astonishment  at  my  Robert!  Whence  does  he  get  all  his  fire, 
his  imagination,  his  freshness,  his  originality?  One  asks  that  again 
and  again,  and  one  cannot  but  say  that  he  is  one  of  the  elect,  to  be 
gifted  with  such  creative  power."  When  Schumann  wrote  to  Fischof 
of  this  symphony  that  it  "appears  more  or  less  clad  in  armor,"  his 
thoughts  were  still  borne  down  by  the  associations  that  surrounded 
it.  The  music,  by  turn  gently  grave  and  openly  joyous,  is  a  life  affirma- 
tion in  every  part.  It  exorcises  dark  fears,  the  blankness  of  impotence 
and  depression.  It  becomes  a  triumphant  assertion  of  the  spirit  re- 
stored to  confident  power.  Wagner  spoke  not  only  for  himself  when 
he  wrote:  "We  should  make  a  grave  mistake,  if  we  thought  the  artist 
could  ever  conceive  save  in  a  state  of  profound  cheerfulness  of  soul." 
With  all  artists,  and  with  Schumann  in  exceptional  degree,  the  act  of 
creation  was  fortification  for  "cheerfulness  of  soul."  "We  musicians, 
as  you  are  aware,"  he  wrote  to  Hiller,  "often  dwell  on  sunny  heights, 
and  when  the  ugliness  of  life  oppresses  us,  it  is  the  more  painful.  .  .  . 
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Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 


SCHUMANN 


a>r~pHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 
-■■  into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar    way,"    Delver    Forfax,    explorer    of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbling   toward   that   objective   in   the   past, 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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Outward  storms  have  driven  me  into  myself,  and  only  in  my  work  have 
I  found  compensation." 

The  dreadful  fact  which  Clara,  rejoicing  in  the  C  major  Symphony, 
was  unwilling  to  admit  was  that  the  shaping  music,  Robert's  apparent 
road  to  salvation,  was  also  the  road  to  new  and  threatening  exhaustion. 
As  he  consummated  the  adagio,  which  holds  the  most  impassioned  and 
deeply  wrought  pages  in  his  symphonies,  he  was  forced  to  put  his 
sheets  away  in  a  trembling  misery  of  acute  sensitivity.  At  last,  after 
more  enforced  postponements,  the  Symphony  was  completed  in  Octo- 
ber, and  duly  performed  at  Leipzig,  on  November  5,  by  Mendelssohn. 
Clara  did  not  perceive  the  beauty  of  her  husband's  latest  symphony 
in  its  full  force  until  a  performance  at  Zwickau  in  the  July  following, 
when  she  wrote:  "It  warms  and  inspires  me  to  an  especial  degree,  for 
it  has  a  bold  sweep,  a  depth  of  passion  such  as  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
in  Robert's  other  music!" 

Donald  Francis  Tovey,  in  describing  the  Symphony  in  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Reid  Symphony  Orchestra  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh,* did  not  speak  of  any  dark  or  ominous  quality  in  the  music. 

*  Prof.  Tovey's  notes  on  this  symphony  are  not  published  in  the  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis. 
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On  the  other  hand,  he  writes,  "His  invention  is  at  a  very  high  power; 
and  in  spite  of  the  notorious  disconnectedness  of  the  Finale,  the 
total  impression  of  the  work  is  majestic  and  powerful.  To  many 
Schumann-lovers  the  slow  movement  is  their  favorite  piece  in  all 
Schumann's  orchestral  music."  Professor  Tovey  does  not  specifically 
number  himself  among  these  "Schumann-lovers,"  but  he  further 
writes:  "The  slow  movement  is  a  compact  lyric  in  a  square  sonata-form 
without  development.  It  is  a  part  of  the  symphony  that  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  beauty  and  richness;  and  its  perfection  of  form  produces 

the  impression  of  a  very  much  larger  movement  than  it  actually  is. 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  kind  of  intermezzo  that  remains  almost  peculiar  to 
Schumann  in  sonata-music;  and  its  great  exemplar  is  the  cavatina  in 
Beethoven's  Quartet,  Op.  130.  If  we  wished  to  make  a  strict  form  of 
it  we  should  lay  down  that  it  had  no  contrasting  episodes  or  returns, 
but  this  is  not  necessary  so  long  as  the  flow  is  so  continuous  that  the 
mind  takes  no  account  of  breaks,  but  accepts  every  joint  as  a  con- 
tinuous feature  of  lyric  melody.  Schumann  achieved  this  type  of  move- 
ment in  his  Third  and  Fourth  Symphonies,  and  also  in  his  G  minor 
and  F-sharp  minor  Pianoforte  Sonatas.  In  both  these  cases  the  slow 
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movements  were  transcriptions  of  songs.  Other  charming  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  slow  movements  of  the  Violoncello  Concerto  and 
the  Concerto  for  Four  Horns.  The  most  impressive  examples  in  later 
music  are  the  slow  movements  of  Brahms's  D  minor  Violin  Sonata 
Op.   108,  and  G  major  String  Quintet." 

The  Finale  Tovey  considers  as  in  the  mood  "of  a  convalescent 
being  taken  for  a  comfortable  drive  and  not  expected  to  exert  his 
memory."  He  moves  along  confidently  and  convincingly,  yet  going 
"far  afield"  with  "little  sense  of  direction."  The  close  of  the  Sym- 
phony, like  many  other  parts  of  it,  "violates  every  canon  of  classical 
criticism  by  being  quite  satisfactory." 

The  following  analysis  of  the  symphony  (here  much  abridged)  was 
made  by  Sir  George  Grove: 

I.  "Like  the  three  which  precede  it,  the  symphony  opens  with  an 
introduction,  but  of  a  more  lofty  and  serious  character  than  that  of 
any  of  the  others,  even  of  the  D  minor,  which  in  some  other  respects 
it  resembles.  But  in  the  work  before  us  Schumann,  desiring  to  produce 
a  complete  and  organic  whole,  has  made  the  opening  sostenuto  assai 
an  introduction  not  to  the  first  allegro  only,  but  to  the  whole  sym- 
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phony.  The  call  of  the  brass  instruments,  which  forms  the  first  and 
most  enduring  phrase  in  the  opening,  is  heard  in  the  same  instruments 
at  the  climax  of  the  allegro,  again  near  the  close  of  the  Scherzo,  and 
lastly  in  the  wind-up  of  the  Finale,  and  thus  acts  the  part  of  a  motto 
or  refrain.  Other  phrases  of  the  introduction  are  heard,  as  we  shall 
see,  in  the  other  movements,  and  the  theme  of  the  adagio  recurs  in 
the  Finale,  and  thus  a  mechanical  unity  is  obtained  throughout  the 
work.  .  .  .  Towards  the  close  of  the  introduction,  the  pace  quickens 
until  the  Allegro  non  troppo  is  reached.  The  rhythm  of  this  bold  and 
marked  subject  leads  to  the  second  subject  proper  in  the  orthodox 
key  of  G,  with  which  the  first  part  of  the  movement  terminates.  Schu- 
mann revenges  himself  for  the  remarkable  conciseness  of  the  first  por- 
tion by  more  than  usual  elaboration  in  the  working  out.  The  return 
to  the  first  subject  in  C  major  —  after  a  long  pedal  on  G,  with  very 
original  effect  of  wind  instruments  —  is  truly  splendid.  The  coda  in- 
creases in  speed,  contains  much  new  material,  and  forms  a  worthy 
finish  to  a  movement  of  immense  vigor,  originality,  and  effect. 

"II.  The  Scherzo  manifests,  though  in  totally  different  form,  the 
same  kind  of  mood  as  the  first  movement.  Through  all  those  rapid 
and  glancing  phrases,  and  that  incessant  feverish  motion,  we  trace  the 
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same  indomitable  resolution  which  we  recognized  in  the  preceding 
allegro  —  of  gaiety  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  —  of  the  gaiety  of 
Beethoven  and  Mendelssohn,  Schumann  had  none  —  but  passion  and 
devotion,  refinement,  and  all  the  deeper  qualities  of  the  mind  and 
heart  he  possessed  in  rare  abundance,  with  an  elevation  which  is 
always  noble.  This  scherzo  is  probably  as  near  being  gay  as  anything 
he  ever  wrote.  It  begins  on  a  discord  of  the  diminished  seventh,  and 
throughout  the  whole  movement  those  daring,  agile  arpeggios  run 
their  restless  course.  There  are  two  trios  to  the  Scherzo  —  well  con- 
trasted, both  with  the  scherzo,  and  with  each  other.  The  first  is  a  rest- 
less melody  in  triplets  —  the  second  is  on  a  theme  of  calmer  beauty, 
given  out  by  the  strings  in  four  part  harmony.  Near  the  close  of  the 
movement,  the  'motto'  reappears  fortissimo  in  the  trumpet  and  horns. 
"III.  The  slow  movement  —  adagio  espressivo  in  C  minor  —  is  a 
welcome  relief  to  the  somewhat  obstinate  energy  and  resolution  of  the 
preceding  movements.  Not  that  the  energy  is  gone,  but  it  is  turned  in 
another  direction,  and  appears  in  the  shape  of  tenderness,  passion  and 
devotion.  It  opens  in  the  strings  alone.  The  effect  of  this  tender  and 
passionate  love-song  when  it  is  breathed  by  the  clarinet,  or  when  it  is 
divided  between  the  clarinet  and  the  oboe,  is  most  fascinating  —  pure, 
noble,  intensely  religious.  After  a  few  bars  of  interlude,  a  second 
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melody  is  begun  in  the  strings,  with  accompaniment  (quite  a  la  Schu- 
bert) in  the  trumpet  and  horns.  Then  the  original  love  song  is  re- 
peated, and  at  length  rises  into  a  climax  of  passion. 

"IV.  After  this  interval  of  tenderness,  Schumann  returns  for  the 
Finale  to  the  same  mood  of  obstinate  energy  which  inspired  him  in 
the  Allegro.  [After  an  opening  scale  passage]  the  first  subject  starts 
defiantly.  The  second  subject  is  partly  a  reminiscence  of  the  theme  of 
the  Adagio,  given  out  by  the  violas  and  'cellos,  with  the  clarinets  and 
bassoons  in  unison.  In  the  working  out,  there  is  much  modulation, 
accomplished  by  scale  passages  in  the  strings  —  leading  to  a  splendid 
climax,  during  which  the  original  'Motto'  in  the  horns  and  trumpets 
is  once  more  heard.  So  far  with  determination  and  force;  and  now 
comes  the  Hvmn  of  Thanksgiving  for  Victory." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

NOTES  WITHOUT   MUSIC 
The  Autobiography  of  Darius  Milhaud 


Looking  back  upon  a  career  which  began  before  the  first  World 
War  and  which  has  survived  the  second,  Darius  Milhaud,  the 
composer  of  much  music  in  many  forms  through  these  years,  has  under- 
taken to  write  a  chronicle  of  his  life,  the  occasions  for  which  his 
works  were  written  and  performed,  his  impressions  of  his  surround- 
ings, his  friends,  his  colleagues.  The  work  is  a  full-length  book  en- 
titled Notes  sans  Musique  and  published  in  1949  by  Rene  Julliard, 
Paris. 

Under  the  first  chapter  heading,  Origines,  he  writes:  "Je  suis  un 
Francais  de  Provence  et  de  religion  Israelite."  He  claims  a  civiliza- 
tion traceable  to  a  settlement  of  Jewish  traders  on  the  Mediterranean 
coast  of  France  as  far  back  as  six  centuries  before  Christ.  He  further 
traces  the  name  Milhaud  to  the  fifteenth  century  in  Comtat  Venaissin 
where  a  papal  control  tolerated  and  respected  Hebrew  worship. 
His  mother,  nee  Sophie  Allatani,  came  of  a  Jewish  family  in  Mar- 
seilles, traceable  to  Italy.  Darius  was  born  and  spent  his  childhood 
in  the  ancient  Roman  town  of  Aix-en-Provence  for  which  he  still 
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entertains  tender  memories.  His  parents  were  amateur  musicians: 
His  father  taught  him  piano  for  which  he  showed  a  plain  inclination 
at  the  age  of  three,  and  at  seven  he  began  to  study  the  violin  with 
Leo  Bruquier,  a  local  musician.  The  pupil  was  assiduous;  at  the  age 
of  twelve  he  joined  a  string  quartet  and  so  immersed  himself  in  the 
music  of  Franck  and  Debussy  in  addition  to  earlier  masters.  He  heard 
more  when  concerts  and  scores  came  his  way.  Under  the  exacting 
eye  of  his  father  he  shone  at  the  lycee  and  came  in  contact  with 
Provencal  intellectuals. 

At  seventeen  he  established  himself  alone  in  Paris  and  entered  the 
Conservatoire,  and  so  greatly  widened  his  opportunities  of  know- 
ing music  and  those  who  made  it.  The  productions  of  the  Ballet  Russe 
led  him  to  "the  greatest  musician  of  our  century  —  Igor  Stravinsky." 
Among  operas  his  idols  were  Pelleas  and  Boris  Godounov.  Only 
Wagner  aroused  his  antagonism.  Tristan's  "philtre"  wearied  him, 
and  the  "pretense"  and  "vulgarity"  of  Parsifal  filled  him  with  dis- 
gust. This  revolt,  less  against  Wagner  than  the  persisting  dominance 
of  his  music  in  France  over  such  composers  as  Franck  and  d'Indy, 
was  inevitable  in  an  artist  of  Milhaud's  tendencies  and  of  Milhaud's 
time.  He  missed  in  Ravel's  L'Heure  Espagnole  the  "sensitive  depths" 
of  Debussy.  He  fidgeted  before  Massenet's  Werther,  but  returned  for 
six  performances  of  Bloch's  Macbeth.  These  avowals  foretell  the  com- 
poser who  would  never  be  an  applause  catcher,  who  would  shun  ruts 
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of  custom  and  who,  even  in  his  spoofing  ballets  of  the  twenties,  would 
never  violate  a  certain  kind  of  serious  regard  for  his  art. 

His  intractability  in  the  harmony  class  of  Xavier  Leroux  brought 
sharp  remarks  from  that  master;  but  when  he  played  his  sonata  for 
him,  Leroux,  astonished,  advised  him  to  continue  in  the  path  he  had 
cut  out  for  himself  and  involve  himself  in  harmony  classes  no  longer. 
Henri  Rabaud  gave  him  encouragement  and  referred  him  to  Andre 
Gedalge,  respected  professor  of  counterpoint  and  fugue.  Milhaud 
sensed  blunt  disapproval  in  Gedalge  who  asked  him  whether  his  prin- 
cipal aim  was  to  learn  his  art  or  to  win  a  prize.  Milhaud,  who  had 
no  use  for  the  kind  of  competition  exercises  set  up  by  the  Con- 
servatoire, nevertheless  gave  the  right  answer  and  was  accepted  forth- 
with into  the  class  where  Ibert,  Honegger,  and  his  Provencal  com- 
panion, Jean  Wiener,  sat  beside  him.  He  became  increasingly  en- 
grossed in  composition  and  gave  up  the  violin  in  1912,  principally 
because  it  "robbed"  him  of  the  hours  he  needed  for  composing. 

Milhaud  kept  in  touch  with  his  boyhood  friends,  the  brothers  Leo 
and  Armand  Lunel.  With  others  of  their  age  they  idolized  the  Catholic 
mystic  poets  Francis  Jammes  and  Paul  Claudel,  and  likewise  Andre 
Gide,  and  named  themselves  the  "syndicate  Darius  and  Leo  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  Jammes  in  the  Pyrenees  where  Darius  played  the  opera 
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he  was  writing  on  a  text  of  Jammes  —  La  Brebis  Egaree.  He  derived 
a  suite,  Alissa,  from  Gide's  Porte  Etroite.  Collaborations  with  Claudel 
were  to  come  later.  He  became  acquainted  with  Georges  Auric  at 
the  Conservatoire,  drawn  by  his  "vast  culture"  and  his  "super-sharp 
intelligence."  He  studied  fugue  and  composition  with  Honegger  under 
Widor,  who  pretended  to  be  stunned  by  their  dissonances,  but  who, 
like  Gedalge,  gave  them  every  encouragement. 

M ilhaud  tells  of  the  enormous  effect  which  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du 
Print emps  made  upon  French  composers  when  it  was  heard  in  Paris 
in  1913.  "Debussy,"  he  reports,  "was  disturbed  by  its  evolution. 
Florent  Schmitt  said  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to  do  but  burn 
his  own  music  (which  he  has  failed  to  carry  out!).  My  generation, 
on  the  other  hand,  felt  uplifted  by  this  work  in  spite  of  its  pro- 
foundly Russian  character,  alien  to  our  aspirations."  Milhaud  ex- 
perimented with  superimposed  tonalities,  especially  in  Choephores, 
one  of  a  series  of  dramas  from  the  Greek  by  Paul  Claudel,  for  which 
he  provided  music. 

When  the  war  descended  the  activity  in  arts  and  letters  was 
diminished  because  most  of  the  young  men  were  called  to  the  front; 
Milhaud  was  not  called  on  account  of  his  health.  In  1917,  Claudel 
went  to  Brazil  as  ambassador  and  took  his  friend  with  him  as  secre- 
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tary  to  the  embassy.  A  land  exotic  in  geography,  inhabitants  and  music 
fascinated  him.  For  a  time,  even  after  his  return  to  France,  he  wrote 
in  tango  rhythms. 

Late  in  1917  the  two  friends  returned  to  Paris  after  a  brief  visit 
to  New  York.  A  new  era  in  art  had  developed.  Picasso  had  involved 
himself  in  cubism;  Braque  was  in  the  ascendant.  "And  the  musical 
activity  was  no  less  intense.  In  reaction  against  the  impressionism  of 
the  post-Debussy-ites,  musicians  were  seeking  a  more  robust  art,  more 
clear  and  precise,  while  remaining  human  and  sensitive.  To  the 
composers  I  had  known  before  the  war  were  added  Durey  and 
Poulenc.  When  I  met  Poulenc  at  the  house  of  Rene  Chalupt,  he  was 
still  mobilized.  He  played  his  Mouvements  Perpetuels  and  sang  the 
Bestiaire  which  he  had  just  finished.  There  occurred  to  me  then 
a  remark  of  d'Indy  about  the  evolution  of  music:  Trench  music  will 
become  what  the  next  musician  of  genius  wishes  it  to  be.'  After  all 
the  impressionistic  fogs,  this  art,  simple,  clear,  renewing  the  tradition 
of  Scarlatti  and  Mozart,  would  this  be  the  next  phase  in  our  music? 
....  The  freshness  of  Poulenc's  music  was  most  significant  of  the 
period.  But  because  he  had  been  mobilized  in  the  19-year-old  class 
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his  technique  was  insufficiently  developed;  wisely  he  forfeited  immedi- 
ate success  and  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  Charles  Koechlin  to  learn 
his  art.  This  admirable  master,  whose  treatises  on  harmony  and 
counterpoint  are  monuments  of  pedagogy,  alone  preserved  the  tra- 
dition of  Gedalge.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  deplorable  injustice 
that  he  was  not  named  the  successor  after  the  death  of  Gedalge." 
Milhaud  soon  encountered  Erik  Satie  and  likewise  Jean  Cocteau  who 
had  seized  the  attention  of  youthful  Paris  with  his  treatise,  Le  Coq 
d'Arlequin,  which  attacked  over-seriousness  in  music,  the  Russian 
undercurrent  of  Moussorgsky  and  Rimsky-Korsakov,  and  Debussyan 
impressionism. 

Milhaud  mentions  the  article  in  Commoedia  by  Henri  Collet  en- 
titled Les  Cinques  Russes  et  les  Six  Francais.  "In  a  manner  abso- 
lutely arbitrary  he  had  chosen  six  names,  Auric,  Durey,  Honegger, 
Poulenc,  Tailleferre  and  myself  for  the  sole  reason  that  we  knew 
each  other,  were  good  comrades  and  appeared  on  the  same  pro- 
gram; he  took  no  account  of  our  different  temperaments,  our  dis- 
similar natures!  Auric  and  Poulenc  allied  themselves  with  the  ideas 
of  Cocteau,  Honegger  with  German  romanticism  and  I  with  Mediter- 
ranean lyricism.  I  deeply  disapproved  of  this  joint  aesthetic,  and 
considered  it  a  limitation,  an  unreasonable  rein  upon  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  artist  whose  means  of  expression  should  vary  with  his 
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subject.  But  it  was  useless  to  resist!  The  article  of  Collet  had  such  a 
widespread  repercussion  that  the  Groupe  des  Six  was  there  to  stay, 
and,  willing  or  not,  I  was  a  part  of  it. 

"This  being  the  case,  we  decided  to  give  Concerts  des  Six.  .  .  .  Satie 
was  our  fetiche.  He  was  very  popular  with  us.  He  so  loved  youth 
that  he  said  to  me  one  day:  'I  should  like  to  know  what  sort  of 
music  the  present  fourteen-year-olds  are  going  to  write.'  The  purity 
of  his  art,  his  horror  of  concessions,  his  contempt  for  money,  his 
intransigeance  before  criticism  were  a  marvelous  example  for  us.  The 
establishment  of  the  Groupe  des  Six  served  to  cement  our  friendship. 
For  two  years  all  gathered  regularly  at  my  house  each  Saturday  night. 
Paul  Morand  made  cocktails  and  then  we  repaired  to  a  little  restaurant 
at  the  top  of  the  Rue  Blanche.  The  room  of  the  Petit  Bessoneau  was 
so  small  that  we  Saturday  nighters  filled  it  entirely.  We  gave  way  to 
our  exuberance  .  .  .  after  dinner  ...  we  went  to  the  shows  of 
Montmartre  and  sometimes  to  the  Cirque  Medrano  to  watch  the 
'sketches'  of  the  Fratellinis  who  had  in  them  enough  imagination  and 
poetry  to  qualify  them  for  the  Commedia  dell'  Arte."  From  these 
meetings  where  a  carefree  gaiety  alone  prevailed,  many  fruitful 
collaborations  grew.  They  determined  the  character  of  certain  works 
which  derived  from  the  aesthetic  of  the  music  hall.  These  diversions 
gave  shape  to  a  light  treatment  of  Brazilian  tango  or  samba  rhythms 
by  Milhaud,  for  which  Cocteau  put  together  a  pantomime  of  a 
speakeasy  called  Le  Boeuf  sur  le  Toit  where  a  policeman  is  decapi- 
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tated  by  an  electric  fan  and  does  a  sort  of  Salome  dance  with  his  head 
on  a  platter.  The  ballet  was  staged,  together  with  light  pieces  by 
Satie,  Auric  and  Poulenc.  Golschmann  (now  of  the  St.  Louis  Orches- 
tra) conducted. 

"This  isolated  manifestation,"  writes  Milhaud,  "was  taken  by  the 
public  and  by  the  critics  as  a  declaration  of  aesthetic  creeds.  This  gay 
entertainment,  offered  under  the  banner  of  Satie  whom  the  press 
treated  as  a  practical  joker,  symbolized  for  the  public  a  manifesto 
of  a  music  hall-circus  aesthetic,  and  for  the  critics  as  an  example  of 
post-war  musical  pretense.  Forgetting  that  I  had  composed  Choephores, 
the  public  and  the  critics  decided  that  I  was  a  droll,  outlandish 
character  —  I  who  held  the  comic  in  horror  and  who  had  intended 
nothing  more  than  a  gay  divertissement  with  no  pretensions,  a 
pleasant  recollection  of  the  Brazilian  rhythms  that  had  amused  me." 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Milhaud's  Protee  suite  was  all  but  hooted 
from  the  stage  at  the  Concerts  Colonne.  One  auditor,  Camille  Saint- 
Saens,  wrote  in  the  Menestrel:  "I  note  with  sadness  that  you  open 
the  door  to  impudent  aberrations  and  that  you  impose  them  on  the 
public  when  it  protests.  Several  instruments  playing  in  different  keys 
produce  —  not  music,  but  uproar." 

DiaghilefT,  whose  search  for  new  musical  currents  tended  in  the 
direction  of  the  neat  and  agreeable  Poulenc  and  Auric,  listened  in 
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glacial  silence  when  Milhaud's  L'Homme  et  son  Desir  was  played 
to  him.  But  the  Swedish  Ballet  mounted  this  elaborate  relic  of 
Milhaud's  Brazilian  days  with  lavish  care.  There  was  controversy, 
but  De  Mare  stoutly  maintained  the  production  in  his  repertory. 
La  Brebis  Egaree  was  produced  by  the  Opera  Comique  in  1923,  amid 
"violent  manifestations."  Milhaud  wrote  articles  defending  contem- 
porary music,  and  when  one  appeared  under  the  caption  "A  bas 
Wagner/'  a  new  scandal  was  made  of  it.  One  detects  a  trace  of  stub- 
bornness in  Milhaud's  nature:  "I  shall  remain  ready  to  cry  'Vive  Bee- 
thoven' even  after  the  hundred  thousandth  performance  of  the  Fifth, 
and  always  equally  ready  to  cry  —  ah  yes,  certainly  —  'A  bas  Wagner!' ' 

The  influence  of  jazz,  at  which  most  of  the  circle  had  a  try  sooner 
or  later,  first  confronted  Milhaud  in  the  flesh  in  the  person  of  Billy 
Arnold,  who  conducted  a  "dancing"  in  a  London  suburb,  where 
"taxi  girls,"  elaborately  gowned,  and  "taxi  boys"  in  ~"smo kings" 
plied  their  trade.  The  result  of  this  was  the  "shimmy,"  Caramel  Mou. 

A  chapter  of  Milhaud's  book  is  entitled  Musique  d'Ameublement. 
Erik  Satie  conceived  the  idea  of  music  as  furniture  or  background. 
He  wrote  a  score  for  three  clarinets  and  piano  which  he  placed  in 
the  four  corners  of  the  reception  room,  and  a  trombone  which  was 
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located  in  an  adjacent  room.  A  notice  in  the  program  advised  the 
guests  to  pay  no  more  attention  to  the  music  than  to  the  chairs  or 
chandeliers,  but  contrary  to  expectations,  the  moment  the  music 
began  the  people  gathered  about  each  player.  "Satie  cried  out  in 
vain  —  'Mais  parlez  done!  Circulez!  N'ecoutez  pas!'  They  listened 
nevertheless  and  were  silent.  Everything  was  spoiled.  Satie  had  not 
counted  on  the  charm  of  his  music!"  Milhaud  remarks  that  this  prob- 
lem has  since  been  solved.  "In  America  the  cafeterias  possess  a  large 
number  of  apparatuses,  where  the  client,  by  inserting  the  modest 
sum  of  five  cents,  can  furnish  his  solitude  or  accompany  his  convivial 
conversation.  Is  this  not  musique  d'ameublement,  where  one  may 
hear  without  listening?" 

In  1922  Milhaud  succumbed  to  the  offer  of  a  concert  tour  of  the 
United  States  as  pianist.  He  admits  frankly  that,  not  having  all  the 
requirements  of  a  virtuoso,  he  composed  his  Ballet  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra  —  "an  easy  piece  which  would  appear  difficult  to  the  public." 
He  further  investigated  jazz,  and  made  newspaper  headlines  by  com- 
ing out  in  favor  of  a  medium  not  yet  symphonically  respectable.  He  was 
intrigued  by  New  York's  Harlem,  but  especially  because  it  was  still 
unnoticed  musically  speaking.  The  later  influx  of  "snobs"  was  to 
spoil  it  for  him. 
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Back  in  Paris,  he  wrote  the  ballet,  La  Creation  du  Monde  for  De 
Mare,  L'Education  Manquee  for  the  Ballets  Russes,  Salade  for  Massine, 
Le  Train  Bleu  for  Diaghileff.  By  this  time  he  was  enjoying  success 
and  commissions,  even  though  there  was  an  element  present,  which 
he  has  never  admitted  seeking,  of  "succes  de  scandale."  Meanwhile 
his  confrere,  Honegger,  was  moving  ahead  in  his  own  very  different 
way,  but  in  a  more  solid  fashion.  Milhaud  remarks,  perhaps  a  bit 
wryly,  that  "the  career  of  Honegger  is  a  good  example  of  immediate 
success  in  all  fields;  while  the  critics  were  sniffing  at  each  of  my 
works  they  were  embracing  his;  while  they  were  regarding  me  as  a 
practical  joker,  incapable  of  thought,  they  were  looking  upon  Arthur 
as  serious  and  profound.  Moreover,  his  bonhommie  and  extreme 
graciousness  won  sympathy  on  every  side,  while  I  was  at  times  violent, 
self-willed,  at  others  abrupt  and  reserved."  He  hastens  to  praise 
Honegger's  music  and  stress  their  enduring  friendship. 

Honegger  came  into  open  opposition  with  Henri  Sauget,  leading 
spirit  in  a  circle  of  Satie  worshippers  who  called  themselves  L'Ecole 
d'Arcueil  after  the  suburb  where  Satie  lived.  There  were  further 
schisms.  Poulenc  attacked  in  print  Satie's  ballet,  Reldche,  and  was 
never  forgiven.  Milhaud  describes  touchingly  the  last  illness  and  death 
in  solitude  of  this  strange  apparition  in  musical  Paris,  little  skilled, 
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whimsical,  but  an  uncompromising  artist  by  whom  his  young  followers 
were  so  deeply  influenced. 

Milhaud  was  married  in  1926.  His  wife  Madeleine,  once  an  actress, 
was  to  be  as  invaluable  to  him  in  advice  upon  stage  matters  as  she 
was  to  be  tireless  in  the  care  of  his  declining  health,  a  progressive 
rheumatism.  It  was  in  1926  that  he  wrote  the  opera  Le  Pauvre 
Matelot  to  a  text  of  Cocteau,  and  in  1927,  after  leaving  Mexico,  that 
he  composed  his  opera  Maximilien  (on  Werfel).  He  returned  to 
Claudel  for  the  text  of  his  Christophe  Colomb.  Through  the  thirties, 
the  number  of  his  works  and  performances  of  them  increased  con- 
stantly. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  July,  1940,  Milhaud,  one  of  the  last  to  leave 
France,  sailed  for  America  where  he  had  accepted  an  offer  to  take 
over  the  Music  Department  of  Mills  College  in  Oakland,  California. 
In  New  York  the  Milhauds  and  their  son  acquired  a  Ford  and 
"rolled"  westward  according  to  American  methods  of  "tourisme."  The 
composer's  description  of  Mills  College  and  the  musical  activities  of 
its  students  is  flattering.  The  book  ends  in  1947  before  its  author's 
second  teaching  experience  as  guest  composer  with  Aaron  Copland  at 
Tanglewood  in  the  summer  of  1948.  He  now  divides  his  time  between 
Mills  College  and  France. 
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INTRODUCTION  ET  MARCHE  FUNEBRE 
By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,   1892 


The  Introduction  et  marche  funebre  was  composed  in  1936.  The  orchestration 
is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
2  trombones,  timpani,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  military  drum,  tam-tam 
and  strings. 

A  production  of  the  revolutionary  play  by  Romain  Rolland,  Le 
quatorze  juillet,  was  made  by  the  French  government  in  1936  and 
music  for  the  event  was  commissioned  from  seven  different  composers. 
The  Introduction  et  marche  funebre  was  the  contribution  of  Darius 
Milhaud.  It  was  used  at  the  end  of  the  first  act  in  which  the  central 
figure  is  a  bust  of  Necker  which  is  carried  by  the  revolutionary 
mob  as  the  hero  of  the  moment.  Jacques  Necker,  Finance  Minister 
of  Louis  XVI,  was  born  in  Geneva,  September  30,  1732,  became  direc- 
of  the  Treasury  of  France  in  1776  and  Director-General  of  Finance 
in  the  following  year.  He  resigned  in  1781,  was  recalled  to  office  in 
1788,  dismissed  and  recalled  in  1789,  and  finally  resigned  in  September 
1790.  He  died  April  9,  1804. 

Le  quatorze  juillet  was  one  of  seven  plays  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion by  Romain  Rolland,  and  was  dedicated  "To  the  people  of  Paris." 
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In  the  first  act  which  takes  place  Sunday  evening,  July  12,  1789,  the 
crowd  is  in  confusion  and  disorder,  hardly  knowing  which  way  to 
turn.  Robespierre  tries  to  command  their  attention  but  he  has  not 
found  the  courage  to  make  a  stand.  The  news  comes  that  Necker 
has  been  banished  and  he  is  at  once  looked  to  as  a  patriotic  hero  in  a 
moment  of  dilemma.  Necker  does  not  actually  appear  in  this  play. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   1 
By  Darius  Milhaud 

Born  in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,  1892 


This  symphony  was  composed  during  November  and  December  (and  completed 
December  1939) .  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  its 
fiftieth  anniversary  and  first  performed  by  that  organization  in  Chicago,  October 
17,  1940,  the  composer  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  3   flutes  and  piccolo,  2   oboes  and   English   horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones   and   tuba,    timpani,    triangle,   bass   drum   and   cymbals,    tambourine, 
gong,  side  drum,  tenor  drum,  tambour  Provencale,  harp,  and  strings. 

Mr.  Milhaud  informed  Felix  Borowski,  the  program  annotator  of 
the  Chicago  Orchestra,  "that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
Great  War  he  remained  for  two  months  without  composing  any  music 
and  that  the  idea  of  writing  a  symphony  for  the  Chicago  Symphony 
Orchestra  gave  him  the  courage  to  take  up  his  pen  once  more."  And  he 
told  Alfred  Frankenstein  when  this  symphony  was  performed  in  San 
Francisco,  on  February  21,  1941  (again  under  his  own  direction) 
that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War  he  had  found  himself  completely 
unable  to  compose.  "But  I  had  promised  a  symphony  for  the  Chicago 
Festival,  and  it  had  to  be  completed.  I  drove  myself  to  it,  and  it  was 
an  intellectual  and  spiritual  life-saver  for  me." 

The  following  analysis  was  made  by  Mr.  Borowski: 

I.  Pastorale.  Moderement  anime,  4-4  time.  Mr.  Milhaud  describes 
this  movement  as  "very  melodic  and  quiet,  with  great  feeling  for 
nature."  It  opens  with  the  following  subject  in  the  flute  and  first 
violins,  pizzicato: 
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This  is  worked  over,  and  a  second  theme  later  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  first  violins: 


Considerable  development  is  given  to  this  material.  Soon  a  muted 
trumpet  brings  forward  the  subject  (No.  1)  which  had  begun  the 
work,  and  this,  too,  is  subjected  to  working  out,  canonically,  for 
instance,  in  the  harp,  the  flute  playing  in  the  upper  octave.  There 
should  be  noted  a  little  snatch  of  tune  in  the  English  horn,  which 
later  reappears.  The  second  theme  also  is  given  development  by  flutes, 
oboes  and  first  violins.  Toward  the  close  the  opening  subject  is 
reheard  in  the  clarinet,  and  with  this  the  movement  comes  tranquilly 
to  a  conclusion. 

II.  Tres  vif,  2-2  time.  This  movement,  in  effect  a  scherzo,  although 
not  so  named  on  the  score,  opens  with  a  figure  (for  two  measures) 
of  which  considerable  use  is  made  later.  Milhaud  refers  to  the  move- 
ment as  "rather  dramatic  and  robust  with  a  fugato  in  the  middle." 
Immediately  after  the  figure  has  been  introduced  there  is  heard  the 
following  theme,  spread  over  four  octaves  in  the  woodwind: 
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and  this,  too,  plays  its  part  in  the  development  of  the  movement.  There 
are  other  and  episodical  ideas  —  a  broader  theme  in  the  first  violins 
is  one.  The  fugato,  to  which  the  composer  referred,  comes  later  in 
the  movement,  its  subject  (announced  by  the  second  violins)  being 
derived  from  the  opening  theme  (No.  3) .  The  answer  occurs  at 
the  fifth  measure  in  the  first  violins,  the  violoncellos  following,  with 
the  double  basses  setting  forth  the  subject  last.  It  is  with  the  same 
theme  that  the  movement  comes  sonorously  to  a  close. 

III.  Tres  modere,  3-4  time.  Characterizing  the  music  of  this  sec- 
tion of  his  symphony,  Milhaud  says  that  "it  begins  with  a  theme 
like  a  chorale,  the  character  of  the  movement  deeply  tender.  The 
chorale  theme  alternates  with  a  melody  very  expressive  and  clear." 
The  hymn-like  subject,  to  which  the  composer  makes  reference,  opens 
in  the  woodwind  and  horns,  this  being  answered  by  a  phrase  for  the 
strings  alone.  The  woodwind  harmonies  recur,  as  also  does  the 
phrase  for  the  strings.  Various  short  episodes  succeed  each  other  — 
a  poignant  little  phrase  for  the  English  horn  and  oboe;  one  for  the 
two  flutes,  answered  by  two  horns;  an  ascending  passage  for  three 
solo  violins,  doubled  in  the  lower  octaves  by  three  flutes;  an  expres- 
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sive  melody  for  the  clarinet  accompanied  by  sustained  chords  in  the 
muted  and  divided  violoncellos,  with  harp  and  gong.  Toward  the 
close  of  the  movement  the  sustained  chords  of  the  opening  measures 
return,  now  rather  more  fully  scored.  . 

IV.  Anime,  2-2  time.  The  composer  characterizes  the  music  of  this 
finale  as  being  "of  a  country  atmosphere  —  out-of-doors."  It  begins 
vigorously  with  the  following  theme,  of  which  the  three  trumpet 
parts  are  quoted.  The  violins  play  it  in  the  higher  octave: 


Anime 


Thirty  measures  later  the  time  changes  to   12-8,  and  the  flute  and 
bassoon  give  out  (three  octaves  apart)  a  new  theme  of  rustic  character: 


I 


£ 


This  is  worked  over  at  considerable  length,  the  opening  subject  being 
mingled  in  the  development.  Toward  the  end  of  the  movement,  the 
two  subjects  just  quoted  are  combined  contrapuntally,  together  with 
a  third  theme  of  strong  rhythmical  character. 
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KENTUCKIANA 

By   Darius   Milhaud 

Born   in  Aix-en-Provence,  September  4,    1892 


Composed  in  California  in  September  1948  by  commission  of  the  Louisville 
Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Kentuckiana  was  first  performed  by  that  Orchestra  in 
January  1949. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  flute  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  2  trombones,  timpani,  percussion  and  strings. 

Milhaud  calls  his  Kentuckiana  a  "Divertissement  sur  vingt  airs 
de  Kentucky."  He  has  provided  the  following  explanation: 
"Here  are  a  few  notes  about  Kentuckiana.  The  treatment  of  folklore 
must  be  absolutely  free,  and  the  composer  should  use  folk  material  as 
he  uses  his  own  themes.  I  was  fascinated  by  the  abundance  of  the 
Kentucky  folk  music.  Instead  of  building  a  piece  on  one  or  two  of 
these  themes,  I  used  twenty  of  them,  sometimes  several  together, 
because  I  found  that  so  many  worked  together  contrapuntally  at  the 
same  time  —  so  many  are  on  the  same  pattern.  I  prefer  not  to  give 
a  list  of  the  twenty  tunes  employed.  This  is  not  a  musicological  work, 
and  in  composition  isn't  it  indispensable  to  leave  an  important  part 
to  the  unexpected?" 

The  following  works  by  Darius  Milhaud  have  been  performed  by 

this  Orchestra: 

1921    (Apr.   22)       Suite  No.  2 

1926   (Dec.  17)        Le  Carnaval  d'Aix,  Fantasy  for  Piano  and  Orchestra    (The 

composer  as  soloist) 
1940   (Dec.  20)        Fantasie   Pastorale,  for   Piano   and   Orchestra    (Soloist,  Stell 

Andersen) 

Le  Cortege  Funebre 

Suite  Provencale 
1942    (Dec.    4)        Le  Cortege  Funebre  (the  composer  conducting) 
1944    (Jan.  28)        Suite  Provencale  (Vladimir  Golschmann  conducting) 

(Mar.  24)       Quatre  Chansons  de  Ronsard    (Soloist,  Lily  Pons;  conductor, 

Andre  Kostelanetz) 
1946    (Dec.    20)       Symphony    No.    2     (First    performance;    conducted    by    the 

composer) 

1949  (Mar.  11)        Concerto  for  Violoncello  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

1950  (Mar.    3)        Concerto  No.  4  for  Piano  and  Orchestra   (First  performance; 

Soloist,  Zadel  Skolovsky) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Bur  gin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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how  to  briog  the  symphony  h(JjTjg 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver/ 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music  tradition! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  rotO' 
gravure  radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIOSHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Thirteenth   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  9,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Cherubini Overture   to  "Anacreon" 

Harsanyi Symphony  in  C 

I.  Quasi  moderato,  ma  molto  alzando 

II.  Allegro  giocoso  con  brio 

III.  Poco  lento 

IV.  Allegro  con  f uoco 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

(Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano) 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 
Telephone  Needham  1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and   adults   will   be    accepted   for   the 
study    of   piano,   violin,   viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brooklinb,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalky  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1958-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  IllC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleheb 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
— and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


WGBH  HIGHLIGHTS 

89.7  mc  (FM) 

Friday,  January  9 

7:00  p.m.  Tomorrow's  Symphony.  Pro- 
fessor G.  Wallace  Wood- 
worth,  Harvard  University 
(rebroadcast). 

8:30  p.m.  Library  of  Congress  Con- 
cert. The  Hungarian  String 
Quartet.  Program:  Mozart, 
Quartet  in  G  Major,  K.V. 
387;  Piston,  Quartet  No.  4; 
Beethoven,  Quartet,  Opus 
59,  No.  2. 

Saturday,  January  10 

6:10  p.m.  The  Reith  Lectures.  Doubt 
and  Certainty  in  Science. 
Professor  J.  Z.  Young, 
F.R.S.  (BBC) 

8:25  p.m.  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Charles  Munch,  music 
director.  Friday  program  re- 
peated. 

Sunday,  January  11 

5:00  p.m.  People  under  Communism. 
Literature  to  Order.  Docu- 
mentary study  of  the  effect 
of  USSR  controls  on  litera- 
ture. Consultant  and  nar- 
rator: Professor  Ernest  J. 
Simmons,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

7:30  p.m.  Music  of  our  Time.  Allen 
Sapp,    Harvard    University. 

8:30  p.m.  BBC  World  Theatre.  The 
Father  by  Strindberg. 

Monday,  January  12 

5:00  p.m.  Folksongs  and  Footnotes. 
Love,  Marriage  and  Court- 
ing. Louis  Ford,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. (NAEB  Tape  Net- 
work) 

8:30  p.m.  Invitation  to  Learning. 
Lyman  Bryson  and  guests. 
(CBS-WEEI) 

Tuesday,  January  13 

4:30  p.m.  Two  Hundred  Years  of  the 
Concerto.  Schumann, 
Piano  Concerto  in  A  Minor; 
'Cello  Concerto  in  A  Minor. 
Professor  Francis  Findlay, 
Boston  University. 

7:15  p.m.  Roundup  of  the  London 
Weeklies.  (BBC) 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


JANUARY 


on  both  White 

and  Blossom  Tone 
WAMSUTTA 

SUPERCALE 
SHEETS   and   CASES 


WHITE 

Plain 

Hem-  Scalloped 

SHEETS 

Hem 

Stitched 

72"  x 108" 

4.95 

5.35 

5.95 

81"  x  108" 

5.85 

6.25 

6.85 

90" x 108" 

6.45 

6.85 

7.45 

108"  x  122/2" 

13.95 

14.55 

16.15 

CASES 

45"x38/2" 

1.35 

1.60 

1.90 

BLOSSOM 

TONES 

72" x 108" 

5.95 

6.3  5 

6.95 

81" x 108" 

6.95 

7.3  5 

7.95 

90" x 108" 

7.95 

8.35 

8.95 

CASES 

45"  x  3  8  y2" 

1.75 

2.00 

2.30 

IMPORTANT  SAVINGS  ON 

WAMSUTTA   TOWELS 


416    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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Wednesday,  January  14 

4:30  p.m.  Music  of  the  Ballet.  The 
Productions  of  Diaghilev: 
Mavra.  Baird  Hastings. 

7:00  p.m.  Ways  of  Mankind.  The  Case 
of  the  Sea-Lion  Flippers. 
An  anthropological  and  so- 
ciological study  of  ethics 
supervised  by  Professor 
Walter  Goldschmidt,  Uni- 
versity of  California. 
(NAEB  Tape  Network) 

Thursday,  January  15 

7:00  p.m.  Voices  of  Europe.  The  Roles 
of  Science  and  the  Church. 
Professor  Carl  F.  von 
Weizaker  and  Pastor  Wil- 
helm  Mensching;  Milton 
Mayer. 

Friday,  January  16 

2:15  p.m.  The  Symphony  Away.  Schu- 
bert, Symphony  No.  2  in 
B-flat;  Hindemith,  Violin 
Concerto  in  C-sharp;  Falla, 
Three-Cornered  Hat. 

4:30  p.m.  The  Male  of  the  Species. 
Dr.  Irving  Bieber,  Post- 
graduate Center  for  Psycho- 
therapy. 

8 :00  p.m.  Tell  You  a  Story.  Mr.  Jonas, 
by  Henry  Green.  Professor 
Donald  Born,  Boston  Uni- 
versity. 

8:30  p.m.  Library  of  Congress  Con- 
cert. The  Stanley  Quartet. 
Mozart,  Quartet  in  D  minor, 


K.  V.  421;  Rose  Finney, 
Quartet  No.  6;  Bartok, 
Quartet  No.  1. 

Saturday,  January  17 

7:00  p.m.  Problems  in  Metropolitan 
Government.  Professor 

Charles  E.  Cherington,  Har- 
vard University. 

8:30  p.m.  The  Symphony  Away.  Fri- 
day  program    repeated. 

Sunday,  January  18 

4:00  p.m.  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  Con- 
cert. Music  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Rey  de  la  Torre, 
guitarist. 

5:00  p.m.  People  under  Communism. 
Pattern  of  World  Conflict. 
Documentary  drama  on 
Communist  diplomacy  in 
action.  Consultant:  Profes- 
sor Philip  E.  Mosely,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Russian  Institute, 
Columbia  University. 

7:30  p.m.  Music  of  our  Time.  Arnold 
Schoenberg.  F.  Judd  Cooke, 
New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music. 

WGBH  is  continuing  its  census  of 
listeners.  All  persons  who  listen  to 
WGBH  are  invited  to  write  to  the  sta- 
tion, giving  name,  address  and  quality 
of  reception. 

Address:  WGBH  Census,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston  15. 


UI¥USE1&  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


44  Chambers  Street,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  in  1891  as  the  first 
home  of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 


Today's  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  occupying  three  floors  in  this  modern  building, 
operates  independently  as  the  gynecological  unit  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  continues  to  receive  considerable  financial  support  from  the  Vincent  Club. 


For  the  welfare  of 
future  generations 

Founded  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
actress,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  the 
Vincent  Hospital  was  created  for 
women  by  women.  It  is  a  leader  in 
the  treatment  and  research  of 
women's  diseases. 

Change  is  reflected  in  the  up-to- 
date  facilities  of  the  Vincent  Hos- 
pital of  today.  Changes,  too,  have 
increased  the  problem  of  the  proper 
care  and  servicing  of  investments. 
The  modern  woman,  for  instance, 
has  less  and  less  time  to  visit  a  safe 
deposit  box,  clip  and  deposit  cou- 
pons, verify  dividend  receipts,  follow 
called  bonds,  assemble  tax  data.  And 
few  people,  whether  men  or  women, 
care  or  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
these  details. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Old  Colony 
offers  a  Custodianship  service  to 
relieve  you  of  the  detailed  care  of 
your  securities.  Ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Custodianship  of  Your  Property" 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR   TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  ^Trust Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Thirteenth   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  9,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Cherubini Overture  to  "Anacreon" 

Harsanyi Symphony  in  C 

I.  Quasi  moderato,  ma  molto  alzando 

II.  Allegro  giocoso  con  brio 

III.  Poco  lento 

IV.  Allegro  con  fuoco 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

I.  Allegro  non  troppo 

II.  Allegro  appassionato 

III.  Andante 

IV.  Allegretto  grazioso 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 

Mr.  Arrau  uses  the  Baldwin  Piano 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names : 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


nilMHiip      i 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA-BALLET,  "ANACREON" 

By  Luigi  Cherubini 

Born  in  Florence,  September  14,  1760;  died  in  Paris,  March  15,  1842 


Anacreon  or  L' Amour  fugitif,  text  by  R.  Mendouze,  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  October  4,  1803. 

The  Overture  had  its  first  Boston  hearing  at  a  concert  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  February  8,  1866.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts, 
October  24,  1884  and  repeated  in  1886,  1889,  1891,  1894,  1897,  x899>  1904,  1913,  1916, 
1917  and  1921.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

a  nacreon  is  suitably  noticed  in  the  programs  of  this  orchestra  for  he 
XJL  sits  with  his  lyre  in  his  niche  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  sixth  statue 
from  the  stage  on  the  right  side.  The  Greek  lyric  poet  who  praised  love 
and  wine  has  been  celebrated  by  other  composers  than  Cherubini: 
Rameau,  Raymond,  Gretry  (Anacreon  chez  Poly  crate)  and  Mehul  are 
among  the  list.  Well  known  is  Anakreons  Grab,  the  song  of  Hugo 
Wolf  on  Goethe's  text. 

The  knowledge  of  Anacreon  is  largely  legendary  and  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  mention  of  him  by  contemporary  writers  and 
through  a  few  of  his  verses,  some  of  which  have  survived  by  quotation 
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in  the  works  of  others  and  some  of  which  have  probably  been  falsely 
attributed  to  him.  He  was  born  about  560  b.c.  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  When  his  country  was  threatened  by  the 
invading  Persians  under  Cyrus  he  took  part  in  the  fighting,  but  by  his 
own  admission  dropped  his  shield  and  fled,  perhaps  realizing  the  wis- 
dom of  saving  his  far  greater  accomplishment  upon  the  lyre  to  delight 
his  fellow  men.  He  made  his  way  to  Samos  and  the  court  of  Polycrites, 
a  "tyrant"  of  the  more  benevolent  sort.  There  he  was  treated  with  much 
favor  by  virtue  of  his  poems  in  praise  of  this  monarch.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  Anacreon  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  royal  chamber  when 
the  embassy  from  the  Persian  king  was  given  audience.  When  Poly- 
crites died  Hipparchus,  then  the  ruler  at  Athens,  sent  a  galley  of 
fifty  oars  to  bring  him  as  an  ornament  of  his  court.  When  Hipparchus 
was  assassinated  Anacreon  apparently  returned  to  Teos  for  his  remain- 
ing years,  which  if  Lucian  is  correct  were  85.  Because  Anacreon  wrote 
much  poetry  in  praise  of  Eros  and  Bacchus,  the  story  grew  that  he 
lived  accordingly  in  the  delights  furnished  by  those  gods.  This  cannot 
be  assumed  for  he  also  wrote  hymns  to  Artemis  and  other  deities  of 
more  reputable  associations.  Pliny  was  the  originator  of  the  much- 
quoted  anecdote  that  his  death  was  caused  by  choking  on  a  grape 
seed.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  draws  stiffly  aloof  from  this  story 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 


for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     . 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       \ 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


^ 


Ik 


m^ 


&*., 


N^s 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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as  having  "an  air  of  mythical  adaption  to  the  poet's  habits  which 
makes  it  somewhat  apocryphal."  Athenaeus  protests  that  Anacreon 
must  at  least  have  been  sober  in  his  moments  of  creation  and  joins 
Horace  in  repudiating  "the  brutal  characteristics  of  intoxication"  as 
fit  only  "for  barbarians  and  Scythians." 

Many  versions  about  the  delights  of  drinking  were  attributed  to 
Anacreon  and  translated  by  such  poets  as  Abraham  Cowley  and  Tom 
Moore  in  seventeenth-century  England,  but  their  authenticity  is  now 
seriously  questioned.  Lyrical  pieces  of  this  sort  were  called  Anacreon- 
tics. The  source  of  the  tune  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  a  drink- 
ing song  of  this  period  addressed  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  The 
music  was  composed  by  John  Stafford  Smith    (1750-1836P]) . 

The  opera-ballet  by  Cherubini  which  Mendouze  first  intended  to 
call  "Anacreon  chez  lui"  was  produced  in  revolutionary  Paris,  whereby 
the  composer  was  referred  to  as  "Citoyen  Cherubini,"  the  librettist  as 
"Citoyen  Mendouze,"  the  choreographer  as  "Citoyen  Gardel."  Al- 
though Cherubini  had  written  nineteen  operas  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able success  this  one  was  not  well  received.  According  to  Castil-Blaze 
the  first  audience  balked  at  the  absurd  plot  and  at  the  point  when 
Anacreon  addressed  one  of  his  odalisques  as  "esclave  interessante,"  and 
interrupted  the  performance  with  derisive  laughter  for  several  minutes. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


unbeueVa&le 

AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. .  .you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
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Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3  Yz    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,  baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2  54  tin  .41,  3  for ...  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.   From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke  Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  Y&,    oz.  jar 38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 
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The  opera  has  never  fared  well,  but  its  overture  enjoyed  lor  many 
years  a  lusty  survival. 

Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore  Cherubini  was  an  interesting 
figure  in  music,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  what  he  has  left  as  by  the 
way  he  was  received  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  born  ten  years 
before  Beethoven,  and  consequently,  when  his  operas  were  successful 
in  Vienna,  Beethoven,  who  held  unrealized  hopes  in  that  field,  probably 
looked  upon  him  with  unexpressed  envy  as  well  as  expressed  ad- 
miration. 

Cherubini  settled  in  Paris  in  1788  and  made  that  world  center  of 
opera  his  headquarters  for  the  rest  of  his  years.  He  lived  to  head  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  peppery  reactionary,  and  there  to  become  the  butt 
of  some  lively  anecdotes  by  the  young  Berlioz.  When  he  died,  the 
Romantic  movement,  with  such  promising  composers  as  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  in  the  ascendant,  was  well  under  way. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
CHERUBINI  AND  NAPOLEON 

From  Cherubini,  Memorials  Illustrative  of  his  Life 

By  Edward  Bellasis 


On  the  12th  of  December  1800,  a  grand  performance  of  the  Creation 
took  place  in  Paris.  Napoleon,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  it,  was 
near  being  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine.  It  was 
after  this  crisis  that  a  deputation,  composed  of  the  various  societies 
and  corporations  at  Paris,  waited  on  the  First  Consul  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  his  escape.  Cherubini,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Conservatoire,  was  among  the  deputation,  but  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, wishing  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  meeting  with  Napoleon; 
who,  however,  ironically  exclaimed:  'I  do  not  see  Monsieur  Cherubin,' 
pronouncing  the  name  in  this  French  way,  in  order  to  indicate,  it  is 
said,  that  Cherubini  was  not  worthy  of  being  deemed  an  Italian  com- 
poser. When  the  composer  came  forward,  neither  said  one  word.  Yet 
crowds  were  still  rushing  nightly  to  see  and  hear  Les  Deux  Journees. 
Shortly  after  the  above  incident,  Napoleon  invited  him  to  a  banquet 
at  the  Tuileries,  given  to  a  number  of  the  distinguished  men  at  Paris. 
After  a  frugal  repast  the  company  adjourned  to  the  salon,  where  the 
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Invented  by  Brahms,  Not  Russians 

44TTAVE  you  ever  looked  over  a  col- 
n  lection  of  examples  of  Brahms' 
wit?"  Delver  Forfax  inquired.  "Any- 
one who  has  will  probably  conclude  that 
the  Brahmsian  wit  was  of  a  type  to  dis- 
courage new  friendships,  and  strain  or 
break  up  old  ones. 

"Imagine  my  delight,  then,  to  have 
turned  up  a  bit  of  humor  from  Brahms 
that  is  funny  without  promoting  disas- 
ter. And  it  beats  any  Russian  claim  to 
having  invented  the  idea  first. 

"This  gem  is  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
letter  to  a  noted  one-time  Boston  resi- 
dent —  George  Henschel,  first  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Brahms  maintained  his  friendship  with 
this  singer-composer-conductor  before,  during,  and  after  that  en- 
gagement. 

"Well,  on  a  Swiss  visit,  Brahms  wanted  to  express  to  Henschel 
his  feeling  of  treading  on  air.  So  he  wrote  this : 

'  'Menuetto  grazioso  da  capo  e  poi  lo  stesso  con 

Graceful  ^  minuet   from   the   beginning   and   then   the   same   with 

variazioni  elegantissimi  ed  ancora  dal  segno  e  da 

most  elegant  variations  and  again  from  the  repeat  sign  and  from 

capo  col  repetizione,  etc. 

the  beginning  with  the  repetition,  etc. 

Cordiali  saluti.' 

.  .  Hearty  greetings 

Thirty-six  years  later  Americans  were  convulsed  by  the  tour- 
ing Russian  entertainers,  the  'Chauve  Souris,'  in  an  hilarious 
travesty  of  Italian  opera.  Their  libretto  echoed  Brahms'  letter. 
All  the  words  were  musical  terms,  such  as  'piano,  forte,  crescendo, 
diminuendo.' " 
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BRAHMS 
Born  1833,  died  1897 


First  Consul  entered  into  conversation  with  Cherubini,  both  of  them 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  'Well,'  said  Napoleon,  'the  French 
are  in  Italy.'  'Where  would  they  not  go,'  rejoined  Cherubini,  'led  by 
such  a  hero  as  you?'  Napoleon  seemed  pleased,  but  talked  now  in 
Italian  now  in  French,  which  so  confused  Cherubini  that  he  could 
scarcely  make  out  what  the  Consul  was  saying.  At  length  the  latter 
began  on  the  old  topic:  'I  tell  you,'  he  said,  'I  like  Paisiello's  music 
immensely;  it  is  soft  and  tranquil.  You  have  much  talent,  but  there 
is  too  much  accompaniment,'  and  he  instanced  the  celebrated  air  of 
Zingarelli,  'Ombra  adorata,'  as  being  the  sort  of  thing  he  liked. 
Cherubini  quietly  rejoined:  'Citizen  Consul,  I  conform  myself  to 
French  taste;  "paese  che  vai  usanza  che  trovi,"  says  the  Italian  proverb.' 
'Your  music,'  continued  Napoleon,  'makes  too  much  noise;  speak  to 
me  in  that  of  Paisiello,  that  is  what  lulls  me  gently.'  'I  understand,' 
replied  Cherubini;  'you  like  music  which  does  not  stop  you  from 
thinking  of  state  affairs.'  At  this  witty  answer  Napoleon  frowned,  and 
the  talk  ended* 

Cherubini  now  found  himself  persistently  ignored  and  ill-treated  by 


*  Arnold  somewhat  amusingly   says  that  to  Napoleon's   charge   of   'too  many  notes,'   Cheru- 
bini gave  'the  ever-memorable  reply' :  'Not  one  too  many.' 
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the  First  Consul,  and  though  producing  masterpieces  worth  a  fortune 
to  the  musical  world,  yet  he  received  no  honors  as  a  composer,  and 
hardly  any  income  save  the  pay  received  as  inspector  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, which  scarcely  sufficed  for  his  maintenance.  How  significant  of 
his  downcast  state  of  mind  is  the  catalogue  of  his  works  at  this  period! 
Hardly  anything  was  written  during  1801  and  1802;  and  as  a  dis- 
traction Cherubini  occupied  himself  with  his  botanical  pursuits. 

When  the  concordat  with  the  Pope  had  been  signed,  Napoleon,  who 
loved  to  return  to  the  old  ways  of  the  monarchy,  determined  to  re- 
establish a  consular  chapel;  and,  at  the  close  of  1802,  invited  Paisiello, 
then  at  Naples,  to  come  to  Paris,  and  be  director  of  the  music.  Paisiello 
came,  and  received  1 2,000  francs  a  year,  besides  lodging  and  a  carriage. 
The  number  of  singers  for  the  chapel  was  eight,  besides  twenty-seven 
instrumentalists  under  Paisiello.  As  the  old  Tuileries  chapel  had  been 
destroyed,  the  services  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  State. 
All  this  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Conservatoire.  That  institution, 
with  its  famous  teachers,  supported  French  taste,  and  Napoleon 
passed  them  all  over  for  an  Italian  stranger.  They  resented  being 
placed  beneath  a  foreigner.  At  the  same  time,  as  Cherubini  stood 
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foremost  among  them,  they  disliked  him  as  well  as  Paisiello.  Cheru- 
bini,  indeed,  might  now  be  considered  one  of  themselves,  but  was  he 
an  Italian  born,  and  yet  thought  the  first  representative  of  the  new 
French  music?  The  intrigues  and  petty  jealousies  of  the  French 
musicians  deprive  them  of  the  just  excuse  that  might  be  made  for 
them,  in  their  indignation  at  Paisiello's  preferment.  Paisiello,  how- 
ever, pleased  none  but  the  First  Consul.  The  public,  stimulated  by 
beauties  of  a  higher  order,  listened  with  indifference  to  his  opera  of 
Proserpine,  his  masses,  his  psalms,  and  his  hymns.  Nor  did  Paisiello 
like  his  position;  accustomed  at  Naples  to  be  courted  by  artists,  and 
admired  by  the  public,  he  found  Paris  a  decided  change  for  the  worse. 
After  the  grand  solemnity  of  the  coronation  of  the  French  Emperor, 
he  asked  to  be  released  from  his  engagement  with  Napoleon,  pleading 
as  his  excuse  the  ill-health  of  his  wife.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  his 
request,  and  returned  to  Naples  towards  the  end  of  1804.  Napoleon 
tried  to  get  Zingarelli  in  his  stead,  but  Zingarelli  refused  all  offers, 
wisely  preferring  his  post  at  the  Vatican.  Such  was  the  petty  conten- 
tion that  made  Cherubini,  disgusted  with  that  divine  art  of  which  he 
was  so  consummate  a  master,  seek  a  distraction  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C 
By  Tibor  Harsanyi 

Born  in  Nagy,  Kanitza,  Hungary,  June  27,  1898 


This  symphony  was  composed,  according  to  a  notation  on  the  score,  in  Paris 
between  February  and  October,  1951.  The  first  performance  was  in  Salzburg,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1952  at  a  conceit  of  the  S.I.M.C.  (Societe  Internationale  pour  la  m'usique 
contemporaine) ;  the  Vienna  Symphony  Orchestra  was  under  the  direction  of 
Ernest  Bour. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  snare  drum,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  cymbals,  triangle,  harp  and  strings. 

The  score,  which  is  still  in  manuscript,  is  dedicated  to  Charles  Munch. 

The  Symphony  opens  with  a  lively  theme  by  the  string  orchestra  in 
a  characterizing  9/8  rhythm.  After  some  manipulation  of  this 
theme  the  rhythm  becomes  irregular  and  a  new  subject  (Poco  ani- 
mato)  is  introduced  in  the  brass  in  an  8/8  which  divides  into  beats  of 
3-2-3.  The  first  rhythmic  signature  returns  but  brings  in  new  material 
of  more  melodic  character.  The  music  quickens  with  the  initial 
theme,  the  8/8  section  returns,  and  the  initial  subject,  now  quasi 
larghetto,  subsides  to  a  gentle  close. 

The  scherzo   (labelled  only  Allegro  giocoso  con  brio)   is  a  brilliant 
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movement  of  rhythmic  irregularity  throughout.  The  first  theme,  from 
the  trumpet,  is  developed  with  incisive  chords  and  staccato  accompani- 
ment. But  this  movement  too  ends  softly  and  with  a  final  harp 
glissando. 

The  slow  movement  is  comparatively  brief  (5J/2  minutes) .  The  beat 
is  subjected  to  constant  alternation.  The  melodic  line,  much  distrib- 
uted through  the  instruments,  builds  in  tension  and  tonal  substance, 
subsides,  and  ends  pianissimo. 

The  finale  follows  without  pause,  suddenly  imposing  a  lively  synco- 
pated rhythm  in  the  strings  to  which,  more  amply  stated,  the  winds 
add  piquant  punctuation.  The  movement  develops  to  great  brilliance 
and  strong  rhythmic  propulsion  with  swift  string  figures  and  a  final 
stretto  rising  to  a  fortissimo  close. 


Tibor  Harsanyi  studied  at  the  Budapest  Academy  of  Music  and  since 
1923  has  made  Paris  his  home.  His  works  include  an  opera,  Les 
invites  (1930) ,  a  ballet,  Le  Dernier  Songe  (1920) ,  a  Symphonic  Over- 
ture for  string  quartet  (1926) ,  an  orchestral  suite  (1928) ,  Trois  Danses 
and  Joie  de  Vivre  for  orchestra.  There  is  also  music  for  piano  solo  and 
for  chamber  combinations.  Mr.  Harsanyi  edited  in  1935  a  collection 
of  "Dances  by  Modern  Composers." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
WALT  WHITMAN  AS  A  MUSIC  CRITIC 
By  R.  M.  Kerr 

(Quoted  from  the  Musical  Courier) 


When  Walt  Whitman,  old  and  crippled  from  the  effects  of  a 
paralytic  seizure  which  lamed  one  of  his  hands,  lived  in  seclusion 
in  a  little  house  at  330  Mickle  Street  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  he  wrote  feel- 
ingly of  the  days  he  spent  as  a  young  man,  attending  the  opera  and 
theatre  in  what  he  would  probably  have  called  Manahatta.  This  essay 
was  published  under  the  title  "Old  Actors,  Singers,  Shows  &C,  in 
New  York,"  and  under  it  appeared  a  characteristic  subtitle,  "Flitting 
mention  —  (with  much  left  out) ."  It  is  in  his  inimitable  style,  and 
had  best  speak  for  itself: 

"Seems  to  me  I  ought  acknowledge  my  debt  to  actors,  singers,  public 
speakers,  conventions,  and  the  Stage  in  New  York,  my  youthful  days, 
from  1835  onward  —  say  to  '60  or  '6i  —  and  to  plays  and  operas  gen- 
erally. (Which  nudges  a  pretty  big  disquisition;  of  course  it  should  be 
all  elaborated  and  penetrated  more  deeply  —  but  I  will  here  give  only 
some  flitting  mentionings  of  my  youth.) 

"Seems  to  me  now  when  I  look  back,  the  Italian  contralto  Marietta 
Alboni   (she  is  living  yet,  in  Paris,  1891,  in  good  condition,  good  voice 
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yet,  considering)  with  the  then  prominent  histrions  Booth,  Edwin 
Forrest,  and  Fanny  Kemble  and  the  Italian  singer  Bettini,  have  had 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting  effect  upon  me.  I  should  like  well  if 
Madame  Alboni  and  the  old  composer  Verdi  (and  Bettini,  the  tenor, 
if  he  is  living)  could  know  how  much  noble  pleasure  and  happiness 
they  gave  me,  and  how  deeply  I  always  remember  them  and  thank 
them  to  this  day.  For  theatricals  in  literature  and  doubtless  upon  me 
personally,  including  opera,  have  been  of  course  serious  factors.  (The 
experts  and  musicians  of  my  present  friends  claim  that  the  new  Wag- 
ner and  his  pieces  belong  far  more  truly  to  me,  and  I  to  them  likely. 
But  I  was  fed  and  bred  under  the  Italian  dispensation,  and  absorb'd 
it,  and  doubtless  show  it.)  " 

Answering  an  attack  on  his  poem,  Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly 
Rocking,  he  wrote  in  the  Saturday  Press  of  Jan.  7,  i860,  that  "Walt 
Whitman's  method  in  the  construction  of  his  songs  is  strictly  the 
method  of  the  Italian  opera."  As  quoted  in  a  new  volume,  Whitman 
and  the  Opera,  by  Robert  D.  Faner,  recently  issued  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press  (the  author  is  Professor  of  English  at  Southern 
Illinois  University  and  was  a  student  of  voice  for  some  years  under 
the  late  Pasquale  Amato)  the  "Good  Gray  Poet,"  in  his  latter  days, 
told  his  friend  Horace  L.  Traubel  that  "My  younger  life  was  so 
saturated  with  the  emotions,  raptures,  uplifts  of  such  musical  experi- 
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ences  that  it  would  be  surprising  if  all  my  future  work  had  not  been 
colored  by  them." 


In  the  passages  devoted  to  music  in  the  essay  originally  quoted 
above,  we  find  the  poet  reminiscent: 

"We  had  some  fine  music  those  days.  We  had  the  English  opera 
of  Cinderella  (with  Henry  Placide  as  the  pompous  old  father,  an 
unsurpassable  bit  of  comedy  and  music) .  We  had  Bombastes  Furioso. 
Must  have  been  in  1844  (or  '5)  I  saw  Charles  Kean  and  Mrs.  Kean 
(Ellen  Tree)  —  saw  them  in  the  Park  [Theatre,  which  was  situated 
in  what  is  now  Park  Row]  in  Shakespere's  King  John.  ...  It  was  an 
immense  show-piece,  too;  lots  of  grand  set  scenes  and  fine  armor-suits 
and  all  kinds  of  appointments  imported  from  London  (where  it  had 
been  first  render'd.)  The  large  brass  bands  —  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dreds 'supes'  —  the  interviews  between  the  French  and  English  armies 
—  the  talk  with  Hubert  (and  the  hot  irons) ,  the  delicious  acting  of 
Prince  Arthur  (Mrs.  Richardson,  I  think)  —  and  all  the  fine  blare  and 
court  pomp  —  I  remember  to  this  hour.  The  death-scene  of  the 
King  in  the  orchard  of  Swinstead  Abbey,  was  very  effective.  Kean 
rush'd  in,  gray-pale  and  yellow,  and  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  in  the 
open.  Flis  pangs  were  horribly  realistic.  (He  must  have  taken  lessons 
in  some  hospital.)    .  .  ." 
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The  poet's  taste  was  nothing  i£  not  eclectic;  the  experiences  that  he 
remembered  so  vividly  in  the  'seventies  of  his  life  were  often  of  the 
more  "popular"  types  of  art.  He  continues: 

"One  of  my  big  treats  was  the  rendering  at  the  old  Park  of  Shake- 
spere's  Tempest  in  musical  version.  There  was  a  very  fine  instrumental 
band,  not  numerous  but  with  a  capital  leader.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
Ariel,  and  Peter  Richings  the  Caliban;  both  excellent.  The  drunken 
song  of  the  latter  has  probably  been  never  equal'd.  .  .  . 

"Yes;  there  were  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  some  fine  non-technical 
singing  performances,  concerts,  such  as  the  Hutchinson  band,  three 
brothers,  and  the  sister,  the  red-cheek'd  New  England  carnation, 
sweet  Abby;  sometimes  plaintive  and  balladic  —  sometimes  anti- 
slavery,  anti-calomel,  and  comic. 

"There  were  concerts  by  Templeton,  Russell,  Dempster,  the  old 
Alleghanian  band,  and  many  others.  Then  we  had  lots  of  'negro 
minstrels,'  with  capital  character  songs  and  voices.  Often  saw  Rice 
the  original  'Jim  Crow'  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  filling  up  the  gap  in 
some  short  bill  —  and  the  wild  chants  and  dances  were  admirable  — 
probably  ahead  of  anything  since.  Every  theatre  had  some  superior 
voice,  and  it  was  common  to  give  a  favorite  song  between  the  acts. 
'The  Sea'  at  the  bijou  Olympic   (Broadway  near  Grand)   was  always 
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welcome  from  a  little  Englishman  named  Edwin,  a  good  Balladist.  At 
the  Bowery  [Theatre,  which  then  housed  opera  and  other  entertain- 
ments] the  lovers  of  Sweet  William 

"  'When  on  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd' 

always  bro't  an  encore,  and  sometimes  a  treble." 


However,  Whitman  did  not  restrict  his  attendance  to  the  minor  en- 
tertainments. He  took  everything  in  his  stride  with  a  certain  sweet 
open-mindedness.  In  his  Specimen  Days,  printed  in  his  prose  writings, 
he  says,  "All  through  the  years  off  and  on,  I  frequented  the  old  Park, 
the  Bowery,  Broadway,  and  Chatham-Square  theatres  and  the  Italian 
operas  at  Chambers-street,  Astor  Place  or  the  Battery  [the  last  Castle 
Garden,  later  to  become  an  immigrant  station]." 

Perhaps  it  was  at  the  latter  place  that  he  heard  Jenny  Lind,  a  singer 
who  created  a  greater  furore  than  any  who  had  yet  visited  America, 
when  Barnum  brought  her  here  in  1850,  but  of  whom  Whitman's 
judgment  was  rather  temperate.  He  disliked  voices  that  were  pure, 
cold,  however  virtuosic;  he  at  first  had  a  hearty  disdain  for  the 
artificialities  of  opera,  and  preferred  the  home-spun  type  of  American 
ballad,  but  later  came  to  like  it  very  well.  Of  Mme.  Lind,  he  wrote  in 
the  essay  we  are  quoting: 
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"I  remember  Jenny  Lind  and  heard  her  (1850  I  think)  several  times. 
She  had  the  most  brilliant,  captivating  musical  style  and  expression 
of  any  one  known;  (the  canary,  and  several  other  sweet  birds  are 
wondrous  fine  —  but  there  is  something  in  song  that  goes  deeper  — 
isn't  there?)  " 

The  period  in  which  the  poet  attended  opera  in  New  York  was  a 
brilliant  one.  The  Italian  opera  was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  popularity 
here,  though  managers  met  bankruptcy  with  great  regularity.  Whit- 
man knew  much  of  this  interest  was  shallow.  He  was  concerned  with 
the  human  side  of  the  art,  and  pondered  often  and  seriously  the  effect 
of  music  on  listeners.  "Great  is  the  power  of  music  over  a  people!" 
he  wrote  in  Gathering  of  the  Forces,  and  it  was  no  accident  that  his 
poetry  later  exercised  so  profound  an  effect  on  our  composers  who 
set  it,  particularly  in  the  World  War  II  period,  when  his  voice  spoke 
for  the  American  soul  in  perilous  times. 

The  season  of  1852-3  seems  to  have  been  particularly  significant  for 
him,  as  it  included  the  New  York  debut  of  the  aforesaid  Marietta 
Alboni,  whom  many  considered  the  greatest  artist  of  her  time,  at  least 
since  the  unforgettable  Malibran.  Heard  first  in  concert,  she  later  — 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Professor  Faner  —  sang  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre  in  a  company  especially  organized  to  present  her  as  a  star, 
appearing  in  Rossini's  Cenerentola,  Bellini's  Norma  and  La  Son- 
nambula,  and  Donizetti's  La  Figlia  del  Regimento.  This  was  a  brilliant 
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era  indeed,  for  later  in  the  winter  the  rival  company  of  Max  Maretzek 
at  Niblo's  Garden  was  featuring  Henrietta  Sontag  in  operas  by  Rossini, 
Donizetti,  and  Meyerbeer.  The  next  spring  the  two  companies  merged, 
but  Mme.  Sontag  disappeared  from  the  roster,  to  reappear  with  the 
Castle  Garden  troupe  the  following  summer. 


What  did  Whitman  think  of  these  treasures  of  vocal  art  more  or 
less  common  a  century  ago,  the  like  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  hear 
today?  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  matured  in  his  operatic  "cul- 
ture" slowly,  but  in  the  course  of  "covering"  performances  when 
he  was  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1846  and  1847,  ne  did  acquire 
a  certain  standard  of  comparison.  That  he  thrilled  to  the  art  of  Alboni 
vindicates  the  correctness  of  his  basic  standards  of  judgment.  This  is 
what  he  wrote  of  her  singing  in  Faint  Clews  and  Indirections: 

"The  best  songstress  ever  in  America  was  Alboni.  —  Her  voice  is  a 
contralto  of  large  compass,  high  and  low  —  and  probably  sweeter  tones 
never  issued  from  human  lips.  The  mere  sound  of  that  voice  was 
pleasure  enough.  —  All  persons  appreciated  Alboni  —  the  common 
crowd  as  well  as  the  connoisseurs.  —  We  used  to  go  in  the  upper  tiers 
of  the  theatre  (the  Broadway) ,  on  the  nights  of  her  performance,  and 
remember  seeing  that  part  of  the  auditorium  packed  full  of  New  York 
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young  men,  merchanics,  'roughs/  etc.,  entirely  oblivious  of  all  except 
Alboni,  from  the  time  the  great  songstress  came  on  the  stage,  till  she 
left  it  again.  — 

"Alboni  is  a  fully  developed  woman,  with  perfect-shaped  feet,  arms, 
and  hands.  —  Some  thought  her  fat  —  we  always  thought  her  beautiful. 
—  Her  face  is  regular  and  pleasant  —  her  forehead  low  —  plentiful 
black  hair,  cut  short  like  a  boy's  —  a  slow  and  graceful  style  of  walk  — 
attitudes  of  inimitable  beauty,  and  large  black  eyes.  —  We  have  seen 
her  in  pathetic  scenes  (as  in  Norma,  plann'g  the  death  of  her  children) , 
with  real  tears,  like  rain,  coursing  each  other  down  her  cheeks.  .  .  ." 

And  he  paid  tribute  to  her  in  his  poems,  notably  in  To  a  Certain 
Cantatrice,  in  which  occur  the  lines: 

"The  teeming  lady  comes 

The  lustrous  orb,  Venus  contralto,  the  blooming  mother, 
Sister  of  loftiest  Gods,  Alboni's  self  I  hear." 

In  Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking  he  again  alludes  to  her  .... 

That  this  singer  did  possess  the  power  to  thrill  was  noted  by  a  pro- 
fessional music  critic,  Richard  Grant  White,  who  writing  in  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  is  quoted  by  Professor  Faner  as  saying: 
"...  It  is  in  the  quality,  the  calibre,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  voice, 
rather  than  in  its  extent  or  flexibility  that  its  charm  is  found.  .  .  .  There 
is  an  indefinable  something,  more  delicate  than  expression,  yet  akin  to 
it,  which  makes  her  song  float  like  a  seductive  aroma  around  her 
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hearer,  penetrating  to  the  most  delicate  fibres  of  his  being,  and  per- 
vading him  with  a  dreamy  delight." 

Although  Whitman's  comments  on  the  opera  took  in  quite  a  few 
of  the  minor  artists  of  the  day,  he  heard  some  of  the  most  eminent. 
Such,  for  example,  were  the  soprano  Giulia  Grisi  and  her  husband, 
the  tenor  Mario.  They  were  among  the  most  feted  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  opera  singers,  known  and  revered  throughout  Europe. 
In  November  Boughs,  he  writes:  "I  also  heard  Mario  many  times,  and 
at  his  best.  In  such  parts  as  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  he  was 
inimitable  —  the  sweetest  of  voices,  a  pure  tenor,  of  considerable  com- 
pass and  respectable  power."  These  artists  appeared  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  opened  in  1854. 

Whitman  also  paid  tribute  to  the  tenor  Brignoli,  heard  in  II  Trova- 
tore  and  other  works  at  the  Academy,  and  to  whom  he  penned  the 
poem,  The  Dead  Tenor,  as  a  memorial  tribute.  He  has  somewhat 
sentimentally  described  the  power  summoned  by  Mme.  Euphrosyne 
Parepa-Rosa  in  his  poem  The  Singer  in  Prison,  which  tells  how  that 
soprano  sang  for  the  inmates  of  a  jail  and  moved  them  to  tears.  In 
this  occurs  the  inimitable  line, 

....  "the  large  calm  lady  walks  the  narrow  aisle  .  .  .  ." 
The  rough-fibred  celebrator  of  the  joys  of  the  outdoors,  tramping, 
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and  the  thrilling  lilt  of  bird  song,  was  nevertheless  quite  keen,  in  his 
younger  days,  about  the  stir  and  excitement  of  city  throngs,  even 
fashionable  ones. 

Writing  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Feb.  24,  1847,  he  described  the 
various  musical  treats  that  New  York  offered:  "At  the  Olympic  Thea- 
tre, they  are  giving  a  run,  after  the  old  sort,  of  the  popular  operas, 
very  neatly  got  up  on  a  small  scale.  Miss  Taylor  appears  tonight  as 
Zerlina  in  Tra  Diavolo'  (the  best  played  parts  at  this  theatre  are 
Diavolo's  two  fellow  robbers) ....  At  the  opera  house  in  Chambers 
Street  they  are  continuing  the  representation  of  a  narrow  few  —  those 
not  even  the  second  best  —  of  the  Italian  operas:  tonight  'Lucrezia 
Borgia.'  On  Wednesday  night  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  go,  for  then  they 
give  'Lombardi.'  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  new  musical  corps,  late 
from  Havana,  now  giving  operas  at  the  Park,  two  evenings  each  week: 
after  the  next  representation  .  .  .  our  readers  will  get  a  plain  man's 
opinion  of  them  ..." 

On  March  23,  1847,  he  reviewed  a  performance  of  The  Barber  of 
Seville  for  this  newspaper,  and  on  Nov.  9  of  that  year  a  performance 
of  Elijah  by  Mendelssohn,  introduced  to  the  United  States  by  the 
Sacred  Music  Society  of  New  York.  He  also  published  criticisms  of 
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concert  artists  such  as  Sivori  and  others.  Whitman's  descriptive  magic 
as  he  summons  the  atmosphere  of  a  gala  audience,  with  all  its  human 
foibles,  is  worthy  of  illustration.  In  his  essay,  New  York  Dissected, 
he  gives  several  pages  to  the  delights  of  A  Night  at  the  Opera,  ap- 
parently at  the  Academy  of  Music,  the  showplace  of  the  day: 

"Up  where  Fourteenth  Street  crosses  Broadway  ...  we  turn  the 
corner,  and  a  few  rods  to  the  East  is  the  Opera  House.  It  is  the  largest 
amusement  building  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world. 
We  see  the  rows  of  globe  lamps  outside  on  the  balcony  as  we  approach. 
The  light  falls  softly,  but  plentifully,  on  the  chocolate-colored  walls, 
and  on  the  iron  railings,  and  on  the  dark  painted  sashes  of  the  win- 
dows, and  down  over  the  four  or  five  broad  steps  of  the  front,  where 
the  entrance  leads  in  to  the  parquette  and  the  boxes.  Series  of  little 
crowds  of  people  fill  the  corners,  and  along  down  the  walks  for  some 
distance.  There  are  plenty  of  policemen  in  blue  frock  coats  and  caps, 
with  brass  stars  on  their  breasts,  and  numerous  loungers  come  to  see 
the  richly  dressed  women  as  they  arrive  in  their  carriages  or  on  foot. 
Then,  for  a  while  before  we  reach  the  door,  we  are  besought  by  half- 
grown  youngsters  to  'buy  a  book  of  the  opera,  English  and  Italian' 
[.  .  .  This  detail  has  not  changed  through  the  years  at  least]. 

"It  is  nearly  eight  o'clock,  and  the  arrivals  are  full  (?)   and  hurried. 
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At  the  crossings  there  is  a  steady  stream,  sometimes  dammed  up  and 
heaped  into  great  masses  by  the  obstructing  carriages.  .  .  .  What  beauti- 
ful, fat,  pampered  horses!  The  gas  shines  upon  their  polished  harness 
—  the  liveried  coachman  pulls  taut  on  the  reins  —  the  footman  jumps 
down  from  his  seat  beside  the  coachman  and  opens  the  door  —  out 
steps  a  gentleman  and  out  step  the  ladies.  .  .  ." 

To  the  latter,  the  appraising  eye  of  the  poet-reporter  gives  a  good 
deal  of  appreciative  description,  not  neglecting  to  note  one  perfect 
specimen:  "What  a  face!  Light  hair,  round  features,  complexion 
perfect,  figure  tall,  dress  dazzling,"  who  stalks  by  with  "a  half  indif- 
ferent look  she  gave  to  the  crowd,"  nor  did  she  bother  to  accept  the 
arm  of  her  husband,  "a  mean-looking  man  forty-five  or  fifty  years  old, 
a  very  rich  banker.  .  .  .  She  was  of  poor  family  and  married  him  for 
his  wealth,  and  has  no  love  or  respect  for  him.  You  can  see  many  such 
couples  at  the  opera.  .  .  ." 

There  is  more  of  this  moralizing;  Whitman  found  the  Academy  a 
rather  cold  place.  However,  looking  around  from  his  seat  in  "the 
parquette"  he  notes:  "What  costly  and  fashionable  dresses!  What 
jewelry!  .  .  .  Those  white-gloved  hands,  lifting  or  holding  .  .  .  large 
opera  glasses!  What  an  odor  of  different  perfumes  .  .  .  what  an  air 
of  polished,  high-bred  .  .  .  bland,  superb  .  .  .  repelling  fashion  .  .  .  How 
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the  copious  yet  softened  gas-light  streams  down  from  the  hundreds 
of  burners!  What  a  rim  of  fire  overhead,  encircling  the  base  of  the 
dome.  .  .  ." 

At  last  the  conductor  must  have  appeared  and  tapped  his  baton, 
but  at  this  interesting  juncture  the  sketch  ends.  Only  in  his  old  age, 
recapturing  something  of  those  magic  days  of  yore,  the  poet  ends  his. 
essay  on  "Old  Actors"  with  the  nostalgic  words:  "and  so  let  us  turn 
off  the  gas.  Out  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  footlights  —  filling  the  atten- 
tion of  ...  a  crowded  audience  and  making  many  a  breath  swell 
and  rise  —  O  so  much  passion  and  imparted  life!  —  over  and  over 
again,  the  season  through  —  walking,  gesticulating,  singing,  reciting 
his  or  her  part  —  But  sooner  or  later  wending  to  the  flies  or  exit  doors 
—  vanishing  to  sight  and  ear  —  and  never  materializing  on  this  earth's 
stage  again." 

A  First-Nighter  to  the  last. 
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CONCERTO  NO.  2  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR  FOR  PIANOFORTE 

AND  ORCHESTRA,  Op.  83 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  1881,  the  concerto  had  its  first  performance  at  Budapest,  November 
9  of  that  year,  with  Brahms  as  soloist. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  with  this  orchestra  by  the  following  pianists: 
B.  J.  Lang    (March   14,    1884)  ;   Carl  Baermann    (March    19,    1886)  ;   Rafael  Joseffy 
(January  17,  1896)  ;  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe  (February  10,  1899)  ;  Rafael  Joseffy  (Decem- 
ber 30,  1904)  ;  Ossip  Gabrilowitsch  (February  15,  1907)  ;  Harold  Bauer  (February  25, 
1916) ;  Carl  Friedberg    (March  23,   1917);   Ossip  Gabrilowitsch    (January   19,   1918); 
Felix  Fox  (November  21,  1919)  ;  Harold  Bauer  (December  7,  1923)  ;  Moriz  Rosenthal 
(February   11,   1927);   Artur  Schnabel    (Brahms  Festival  —  March  23,   1930);   Ossip 
Gabrilowitsch  (Brahms  Festival  —April  28,  1933);  Josefa  Rosanska  (Tuesday  series  — 
February  5,  1935);  Beveridge  Webster    (Monday  series  —  December  30,  1935);  Artur 
Schnabel    (April   10,   1936)  ;   Myra  Hess    (April  9,   1937)  ;   Artur  Rubinstein    (April 
6>  ]939)  »  Leonard  Shure    (February  21,  1941);  Nicole  Henriot    (February  9,  1951). 
It  is  scored  for  2   flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2   bassoons,  4  horns,  2   trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings. 

It  is  always  a  delight  to  me,"  wrote  Dr.  Billroth,  "when  Brahms, 
after  paying  me  a  visit,  during  which  we  have  talked  of  indifferent 
things,  takes  a  roll  of  manuscript  out  of  his  overcoat*  pocket  and  says 
casually:  'Look  at  that  and  write  me  what  you  think  of  it.'  " 


*  Brahms,  far  more  interested  in  comfort  than  style,  seems  to  have  heen  famous  for  an  old 
brown  overcoat  at  this  time.  He  must  have  worn  it  with  entire  complacence,  for  his  friends, 
the  Herzogenbergs,  wrote  him  (October  28,  1881)  —  "If  you  only  knew  how  we  two  look 
forward  to  seeing  that  good  old  brown  overcoat !" 
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An  incident  of  this  sort  happened  in  the  late  summer  of  1881,  at 
Pressbaum,  near  Vienna,  where  the  composer  had  chosen  summer  quar- 
ters, and  where  he  gave  his  friends  a  glimpse  of  his  latest  score,  com- 
pleted that  season.  The  manuscript  which  Brahms  sent  Billroth  on  July 
ii,  with  the  words  "a  few  little  pianoforte  pieces,"  cautioning  him,  by 
the  way,  to  keep  them  to  himself  and  to  return  them  as  soon  as  possible, 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Second  Pianoforte  Concerto  in  B-flat  major. 
He  had  written  to  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  four  days  earlier  — "I 
don't  mind  telling  you  that  I  have  written  a  tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  con- 
certo with  a  tiny,  tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo.  It  is  in  B-flat,  and  I  have  reason 
to  fear  that  I  have  worked  this  udder,  which  has  yielded  good  milk 
before,  too  often  and  too  vigorously."  "How  very  nice  of  you,  my  dear, 
good  Friend,"  answers  the  grateful  Elisabet,  "to  take  up  your  pen  again 
immediately!  I  have  to  thank  you  doubly  since  you  had  such  good 
news  to  send  of  a  tiny,  tiny  piano  Konzerterl  with  a  tiny,  tiny  Scherzerl, 
and  in  B-flat  —  the  true  and  tried  B-flat!" 

The  "tiny,  tiny  pianoforte  concerto,"  which  Miss  Florence  May 
modestly  refers  to  as  of  "quite  unusual  dimensions,"  still  has  no  rival 
among  concertos  in  largeness  of  design.  The  "tiny  wisp  of  a  scherzo" 
was  nothing  less  than  the  Allegro  appassionato  which,  inserted  between 
the  first  movement  and  the  Andante,  gave  the  work  the  four-movement 
aspect  of  a  symphony,  and  caused  Hanslick  to  call  it  a  "symphony  with 
piano  obbligato."  Later  analysts  have  been  careful  to  add  that  while 
Brahms  has  gone  his  own  way  in  juxtaposing  the  piano  and  orchestral 
parts,  he  has  faithfully  maintained  structural  concerto  tradition  in  the 
order  of  setting  forth  his  themes. 

To  Brahms,  the  making  of  a  piano  concerto  was  a  serious  matter. 
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Twenty  years  had  passed  since  his  First,  in  D  minor.  Another  one  would 
have  been  eminently  serviceable  to  him  on  his  many  concert  tours  as 
pianist,  particularly  since  the  First,  after  its  original  fiasco,  had 
never  been  received  by  the  public  with  open  arms,  even  in  the  more 
devoted  "Brahms"  towns.  But  the  Brahms  who  had  firmly  established 
his  fame  with  the  First  and  Second  Symphonies  approached  again  the 
vexed  problem  of  a  piano  concerto  —  entirely  without  haste. 

It  was  in  April  1878,  during  Brahms'  first  journey  in  Italy,  that, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  his  companion,  Billroth,  the  concerto 
first  began  to  take  shape  in  his  mind.  Brahms,  so  Billroth  tells  us,  com- 
pletely succumbed  to  the  Italian  spring,  visited  Rome,  Naples,  Sicily, 
and  was  "charmed  with  everything."  Returning  in  May  to  Portschach, 
the  lovely  spot  on  the  Carinthian  Worther  See  which  also  gave  birth 
to  two  scores  of  special  melodic  abundance  —  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Brahms  put  his  sketches  upon  paper.  Three 
years  later,  the  spring  once  more  called  Brahms  to  Italy.  He  returned  to 
his  beloved  haunts  and  sought  new  ones  in  Venice,  Florence,  Pisa, 
Sienna,  Orvieto,  Rome,  and  again  Naples  and  Sicily.  He  returned  to 
Vienna  on  May  7  (his  forty-eighth  birthday) ,  and  on  May  22  sought 
refuge  at  the  villa  of  Mme.  Heingartner  in  Pressbaum  near  by,  pre- 
sumably for  the  completion  of  two  scores:  a  setting  of  Schiller's 
"Nanie,"  and  the  concerto.  It  was  on  July  7  that  he  quietly  told  his  in- 
timately favored  Elisabet  that  he  had  a  concerto  for  her  to  see.  Per- 
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formances  were  arranged  for  a  number  of  cities  in  November  and  De- 
cember, the  composer  to  take  the  piano  part.  Budapest  was  the  first,  on 
November  9;  then  came  Stuttgart,  November  22.  Biilow  conducted  it 
at  Meiningen  on  November  27,  and  subsequently  took  his  orchestra  to 
Berlin  and  to  Hamburg,  introducing  the  concerto  in  those  cities. 
Zurich,  Breslau,  Kiel,  Bremen,  Minister  likewise  heard  it.  Before  the 
performance  in  Vienna  (December  26) ,  Brahms,  as  he  had  done  (or 
was  to  do)  with  each  of  the  four  symphonies,  played  his  own  two-piano 
arrangements  with  Ignatz  Briill,  for  a  group  of  friends.  The  tour  also 
included  Leipzig  on  New  Year's  Day,  1882,  Utrecht  later  in  January, 
and  Frankfort  in  February.  Although  one  critic  in  Vienna  found 
Brahms'  playing  "uneven  and  at  times  heavy,"  a  decided  success  is  re- 
ported from  each  city,  with  the  single  and  usual  exception  of  Leipzig. 
The  Gewandhausler,  who  were  developing  an  actual  admiration  of 
Brahms  the  symphonist,  evidently  still  considered  that  the  last  and  all- 
sufficient  word  in  pianoforte  concertos  had  been  said  by  Mendelssohn. 
Brahms  had  asked  Elisabet  von  Herzogenberg  to  send  him  the  press 
notices,  and  the  poor  lady's  store  of  tact,  so  often  needed,  was  again 
called  into  play.  She  wrote:  "Here  are  the  desired  bird-notes"  (one  of 
the  critics  was  Vogel) .  "If  you  had  not  left  definite  orders,  I  should 
really  be  ashamed  to  send  you  such  discreditable  stuff,  although,  looked 
at  in  a  humorous  light,  it  has  its  charm."  In  brief,  the  critics  were 
compelled  by  honesty  to  report  a  general  coolness  on  the  part  of  the 
public.  It  was  the  less  tactful  Biilow  who  took  his  Meiningen  Orchestra 
to  Leipzig  in  March  of  that  year,  and  making  a  speech  at  an  all-Brahms 
concert,  told  the  Leipzigers  that  he  had  arranged  the  program  "by  ex- 
press command  of  his  Duke,  who  had  desired  that  the  Leipzig  public 
should  know  how  the  symphony  (the  First)  should  be  performed;  also 
to  obtain  satisfaction  for  the  coldness  manifested  toward  the  composer 
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on  his  appearance  with  the  new  concerto  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  Janu- 
ary 1."  Biilow  had  affronted  the  Leipzig  Orchestra  before,  and  they 
had  refused  to  play  under  him. 

Brahms  obtained  "satisfaction"  from  Leipzig  when  years  later  he 
conducted  at  the  Gewandhaus,  making  his  last  public  appearance  in 
that  city.  It  was  January  31,  1895.  Much  water  had  flowed  under  the 
musical  bridges.  The  once  reluctant  Leipzig  had  become  a  militant 
Brahms  center.  The  public  was  by  this  time  so  thoroughly  converted  to 
Brahms  that  they  sat  through  the  two  concertos  played  in  a  single  eve- 
ning (by  Eugen  d' Albert) ,  and  rejoiced  in  the  experience! 


Claudio  Arrau  was  born  in  Chilian,  Chile,  February  6,  1904.  Be- 
ginning his  musical  studies  there,  he  was  sent  by  his  government 
to  Europe  to  complete  them.  In  Berlin  he  was  the  pupil  of  Martin 
Kraus.  After  tours  of  Europe  and  South  America  he  came  to  this 
country,  where  he  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  on  February  4,  1924,  playing  Chopin's  Concerto  in  F  minor. 
In  the  season  1940-1941  he  toured  the  United  States  after  an  absence 
of  fourteen  years.  He  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Symphony  Hall,  in  1942,  at  Berkshire  Festival  concerts, 
1946,  1948  and  1951. 


The  Fanny  Peabody  Mason  Music  Foundation 

presents  the 

SOCIETA  CORELLI 

ORCHESTRA  ENSEMBLE  FROM  ITALY 

Soloist:  LUISA  RIBACCHI,  Mezzo-Soprano 

In   two   concerts  Wednesday,  January   21,  Thursday,  January   22,    1953 

at  8:30  p.m.  —  Jordan  Hall 
The  program  includes:  Corelli,  Carissimi,  Marcello,  Vivaldi,  Geminiani. 

Tickets  without  charge  will  be  required.  Apply  to  Jordan  Hall  Box  Office.  Mail  orders 
must  be  accompanied  by  self-addressed  stamped  envelope.  This  concert  is  open  to  the 
public  and  tickets  will  be  given  out  to  the  capacity  of  the  hall.  No  telephone  orders 
accepted. 

Paul  Doguereau,  President 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  S  tones treet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresnc 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 
Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 
Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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the  symphony 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony-       x 
mous  with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time!  The  parts  may  be  housed  in  £$ 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music  tradition! 


BBS 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  New  Brunswick,  New  York,  Phila 

delphia  and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place 

January  23  and  January  24. 


Fourteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  23,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Brahms Variations  on  a  Theme  of  Haydn,  Op.  56A 


Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Deux  Images 

I.     En  pleine  fleur  (Viragzas) 
II.    Danse  villageoise  (A  falu  tanca) 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Wagner.  . .  .Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 

Introduction  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession   of   the   Mastersingers 


SOLOIST 

ISAAC  STERN 


This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

The  next  Open  Rehearsal  will  take  place  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
Wednesday  Evening,  January  21,  at  7:30 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL    THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers   of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brooklinb,  Mas*. 
Tel.  AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Deft. 

Stalet  College 
Brooklinb,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  IflC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc 

Henry   B.   Cabot  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kellehek 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national    picture  —  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require   more   time   and   specialized  knowledge   than   most   people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE    SPRING   TOUR 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
Boston  season,  on  April  18,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  make  its  first 
tour  of  the  far  West.  This  orchestra 
has  never  traveled  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi except  in  1915  when  they  made 
a  visit  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  as  part  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  under  the  direction 
of  Karl  Muck.  Charles  Munch  has  in- 
vited Pierre  Monteux  to  share  with 
him  the  concerts  of  the  tour  this  spring. 
The   following   cities   will   be  visited: 


April  21 

Detroit 

22 

Columbus 

23 

Dayton 

24 

Cincinnati 

25 

Knoxville 

26 

Chattanooga 

27 

Atlanta 

28 

New  Orleans 

30 

Dallas 

May       1 

El   Paso 

2 

Tucson 

3 

Pasadena 

4 

Los  Angeles 

5 

Santa   Barbara 

6 

Fresno 

7 

San   Francisco 

9 

San   Francisco 

10 

Sacramento 

11 

Salt  Lake  City 

12 

Provo 

13 

Denver 

15 

Chicago 

16 

Chicago 

17 

Chicago 

18 

East   Lansing 

19 

Ann  Arbor 

20 

Toronto 

21 

Montreal 

22 

Burlington 

M 


tmf     TROUSSEAU     HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


on  both  White 
and  Blossom  Tone 

WAMSUTTA 

SUPERCALE 
SHEETS   and   CASES 


WHITE 

Plain 

Hem-  Scalloped 

SHEETS 

Hem 

Stitched 

72"  x 108" 

4.95 

5.35 

5.95 

81" x 108" 

5.85 

6.25 

6.85 

90" x 108" 

6.45 

6.85 

7.45 

108"  x  122/2" 

13.95 

14.55 

16.15 

CASES 

45"  x  3  8  Vz" 

1.35 

1.60 

1.90 

BLOSSOM 

TONES 

72" x 108" 

5.95 

6.3  5 

6.95 

81"  x 108" 

6.95 

7.3  5 

7.95 

90" x 108" 

7.95 

8.35 

8.95 

CASES 

45"x38I/2"  1.75  2.00  2.30 

IMPORTANT  SAVINGS  ON 

WAMSUTTA   TOWELS 


416    Boylston    Street,    Boston        KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley        WE.  5-3430 
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EXHIBITION 

Now    on    view    in    the    Gallery    is    an 
exhibition     of     American    paintings    on 
loan  from  the  collections  of  the  Spring- 
field  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Abrahams,  Fay.  Dusk 
Binford,    Julien.   Man    with   Fruit 
Bowers,    George    N.    A     Little    Beach 

Party 
Burke,  Ainslie.  East  River  Canal 
Dante,  Giglio.  The  Dancer 
Davies,   Kenneth.   Pocusmania 
Ellis,  Dean.  Cathedral  Entrance 
Gikow,  Ruth.  To  Market 
Gray,  Beata.  The  Doorway 
Grosser,      Maurice.     The     Fisherman's 

House 
Gwathmey,  Robert.  Bread  and  Circuses 
Hall,  Carl  A.  Autumn 
Hewes,   Madeline.   The  Blessing  Strive 


Hoyt,    Whitney.    Mississippi   Landscape 

James,  Alexander.  Candide,  1930 

Kock,  John.   Vermont  Marble  Quarry 

Koerner,  Henry.   The   Weary 

Lasker,   Joe.   Icarus 

Levi,  Julien  E.  Boots  on  the  Beach 

Penney,  James.  Open  Window 

Perlin,  Bernard.  The  Street 

Philipp,     Robert.     Patio     Roy  ale — New 

Orleans 
Rabinovitz,     Harold.     Self-Portrait     at 

Easel 
Rain,  Charles.  Dark  Stranger 
Ray,  Ruth.  Pied  Piper  of  Hunting  Ridge 
Reichert,  Donald.  Return  to  Eden 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Converse.  Hurricane 

Island — Maine    Coast 
Ruellan,  Andree.  Sixth  Avenue 
Sargent,  John  Singer.  Glacier  Streams — 

The  Simplon 
Stuempfig,   Walter.    Carnival 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


In  a  second,  your  telephone  conversation 
—  and  your  television  program  —  leaps 
across  the  nation  through  a  chain  of  micro- 
wave booster  stations  like  this,  and  the 
great  coaxial  cable  network. 


In  1801  Jonathan  Grout,  Jr.,  set  up 
16  hand-operated  semaphore  sta- 
tions to  alert  Boston  on  the  arrival 
of  ships.  Messages  covered  the  72 
miles  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to 
Boston  in  6  minutes. 


Research  Produces  Another  Miracle 


Today  communication  with  any 
point  in  the  world  is  easy  —  thanks 
to  electronic  research.  Along  the 
Charles,  scientists  are  engaged  in 
further  experiments.  Because  of 
these  research  facilities,  the  Govern- 
ment selected  Natick  for  its  Quarter- 
master Corps  Testing  Laboratory. 

The  changes  wrought  by  research 
are  no  greater  than  the  changes  in 
factors  affecting  your  family's  secur- 
ity. Dealing  with  these  requires 
alertness,  experience  and  constant 
attention.  A  Living  Trust  with  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  gives  your 
wife  and  children  the  protection  of 
New  England's  largest  trust  insti- 
tution. You  also  benefit  from  the 
thorough  research  of  Old  Colony's 
Investment  Analysis. 

A  Living  Trust  assures  privacy  as 
to   the   amount   and  disposition  of 


your  property  while  enabling  you  to 
retain  control.  In  some  cases,  tax 
savings  may  result.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust.'* 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  yTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Fourteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  23,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  24,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schubert Overture  to  "Rosamunde" 

Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.    Adagio 
III.    Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Bartok Deux  Images 

I.    En  pleine  fleur  (Viragzas) 
II.    Danse  villageoise  (A  falu  tanca) 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Samazeuilh "Nuit",  Poem  for  Orchestra 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Wagner.  . .  .Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Introduction  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession  of  the   Mastersingers 

'" 

SOLOIST 

ISAAC  STERN 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts   are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:10  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:25  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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STEA4UN 


\ 


H 


R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogartv 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO.         j 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL               ^~<^ 
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OVERTURE  TO  "ROSAMUNDE" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Rosamunde,  Furstin  von  Cypern,  a  romantic  drama  by  Wilhelmine  von  Chdzy 
with  incidental  music  by  Schubert,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien 
in  Vienna,  December  21,  1823,  and  once  repeated,  but  Schubert  never  wrote  an 
overture  for  this  short-lived  piece.  At  these  two  performances  the  overture  he  had 
written  in  1822  for  his  opera  Alfonso  und  Estrella  was  used.  The  overture  which 
now  bears  the  name  Rosamunde  and  was  so  published,  was  composed  for  Die 
Zauberharfe,  an  opera  in  three  acts  to  a  text  of  Georg  von  Hofmann,  in  1819-20, 
another  stage  failure.  It  would  therefore  more  rightly  be  called  the  Overture  to 
The  Magic  Harp. 

The  score  calls  for  flutes,  oboes,  clarinets,  bassoons  and  trumpets  in  two's,  four 
horns,  three  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  Overture  was  last  performed  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series  of  this 
orchestra  March  11,  1910,  when  Max  Fiedler  was  conductor. 


T 


he  musical  numbers  in  Rosamunde  consisted  of  three  entr'actes, 


JL  two  ballets,  a  "Shepherd's  Melody"  for  winds,  a  soprano  air  and 
three  choruses.  The  playwright  alone  can  be  blamed  for  the  fact  that 
the  piece  barely  survived  a  second  presentation  and  quickly  passed  into 
oblivion,  for  the  musical  numbers  which  were  as  charming  as  the  text 


if 
you 
follow 


the 


sun 


/^tMt^xt^A.   /S^Z^e^5 


has 

a  resort 
collection 

fresh  .  crisp  .  and 
ready  to  go 


twenty  newbury  street 


was  preposterous  were  favorably  received  and  the  reviews  were  on  the 
whole  enthusiastic,  although  one  critic  took  the  young  composer  to 
task  for  his  "unfortunate  bizarrerie."  Since  the  tribulations  of  Rosa- 
munde,  Princess  turned  Shepherdess,  had  no  connection  whatever  with 
this  Overture,  and  since  most  of  the  text  is  lost  anyway,  there  would  be 
no  point  in  pursuing  the  subject  here.  It  was  Madame  von  Ch6zy  who 
had  written  the  libretto  for  Weber's  Euryanthe,  a  text  which  became 
the  subject  of  public  ridicule  —  "A  librettist,"  wrote  Sir  George  Grove, 
"whose  lot  seems  to  have  been  to  drag  down  the  musicians  connected 
with  her."  The  composer  may  surely  be  forgiven  for  salvaging  his 
two  overtures  from  the  ruins  of  the  unsuccessful  stage  pieces  to  which 
they  belonged.  Schubert's  manuscript  of  the  Rosamunde  music  was 
not  published,  and  dropped  out  of  knowledge  and  recollection  for 
many  years.  It  was  discovered  intact  in  1868  in  a  forgotten  Vienna 
cupboard  by  George  Grove  and  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  triumphant 
moment  in  the  careers  of  the  two  English  musicians. 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  77 

By  Johannes  Brahms 
Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  the  year  1878,  Brahms'  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  performance 
by  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  on  January  1,  1879,  Joachim  playing  the 
solo  and  Brahms  conducting. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Franz  Kneisel 
(December  7,  1889) ;  Adolph  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891);  Franz  Kneisel  (April 
15»  J893,  February  13,  1897,  December  29,  1900);  Maud  MacCarthy  (November  15, 
1902,  December  19,  1903);  Fritz  Kreisler  (March  11,  1905);  Hugo  Heermann  (No- 
vember 25,  1905) ;  Carl  Wendling  (October  26,  1907) ;  Felix  Berber  (November  26, 
1910) ;  Anton  Witek  (Januarv  20,  1912)  ;  Carl  Flesch  (April  3,  1914);  Anton  Witek 
(November  24,  1916);  Richard  Burgin  (December  17,  1920);  Georges  Enesco  (Jan- 
uary 19,  1923);  Jacques  Thibaud  (January  15,  1926) ;  Albert  Spalding  (December 
2»  1927)»  Jascha  Heifetz  (March  15,  1929) ;  Nathan  Milstein  (March  13,  1931); 
Bronislaw  Huberman  (Tuesday  afternoon  concert,  December  18,  1934) ;  Jascha 
Heifetz  (December  17,  1937)  ;  Paul  Makovsky  (Monday-Tuesday  Series,  December  2, 
194°)  J  Joseph  Szigeti  (March  17,  1944) ;  Efrem  Zimbalist  (March  29,  1946);  Jascha 
Heifetz  (February  28,  1947);  Ginette  Neveu  (October  24,  1947);  January  4  and  6 
(Sunday  and  Tuesday  Series) ,  Arthur  Grumiaux. 
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Like  Beethoven,  Brahms  tried  his  hand  but  once  upon  a  violin  con- 
J  certo  —  like  Beethoven,  too,  he  was  not  content  to  toss  off  a  facile 
display  piece  in  the  style  of  his  day.  The  result  was  pregnant  with  sym- 
phonic interest,  containing  much  of  Brahms'  best.  Joachim,  for  whom 
the  concerto  was  written,  might  protest,  argue,  threaten,  as  violinists 
or  pianists  have  before  and  since  against  obdurate  composers.  Brahms 
consulted  his  friend  readily  and  at  length,  but  mainly  for  such  work-a- 
day  practicalities  as  fingering  and  bowing.*  For  years  the  concerto 
was  avoided  as  unreasonably  difficult  by  the  rank  of  violinists  seeking 
a  convenient  "vehicle"  in  which  to  promenade  their  talents.  The  work 
has  triumphantly  emerged  and  taken  its  secure  place  in  the  repertory 
of  concertos  —  for  its  high  musical  content,  and  as  such  has  become 
the  ultimate  test  of  breadth  and  artistic  stamina  in  the  violinist  who 
dares  choose  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Hans  von  Billow,  who  called  the  piano  con- 
certos "symphonies  with  piano  obbligato,"  should  have  coined  a  cor- 
responding epigram  for  this  one.  Max  Bruch,  said  Bulow,  wrote  con- 


*  Karl  Geiringer  reproduces  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  a  solo  passage  from  the  Concerto  as 
originally  written,  Joachim's  suggested  emendation  of  it  in  the  interest  of  effectiveness,  and 
Brahms'  ultimate  alteration,  accepting  in  general  Joachim's  configuration,  but  treating  it  in 
his  own  way. 
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certos  for  the  violin,  and  Brahms  a  concerto  against  the  violin.  We 
hasten  to  add  Huberman's  improvement  on  Bulow  in  his  dissertation 
about  the  concerto  form:  "Brahms'  concerto  is  neither  against  the  vio- 
lin, nor  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra:  but  it  is  a  concerto  for  violin 
against  orchestra,  —  and  the  violin  wins."  The  word,  "concerto,"  say 
the  etymologists,  derives  from  the  Latin  "certare"  to  strive  or  wrestle. 


"Your  delightful  summer  holiday,"  wrote  Elisabet  von  Herzogen- 
berg  to  Brahms,  "your  beloved  Portschach,  with  its  lake  from  whose 
waves  there  rise  D  major  symphonies  and  violin  concertos,  beautiful  as 
any  foam-born  goddess!" 
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In  other  words,  this  idyllic  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia, 
Brahms'  chosen  retreat  for  three  summers  from  1877,  gave  birth  to  two 
works  in  the  sunny  key  of  D  major  —  the  Second  Symphony  and  the 
Violin  Concerto*  —  which  were  linked  in  character  by  his  friends  at 
the  time,  and  have  been  by  his  commentators  ever  since. 

Dr.  Dieters  found  in  the  two  a  similarity  of  mood;  Miss  May  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  sentiment  is  maintained  at  a  loftier  height 
in  the  concerto,  although  the  earlier  composition,  the  symphony,  has 
a  limpid  grace  which  has  an  immediate  fascination  for  a  general  audi- 
ence."  Walter  Niemann  associates  the  two  as  "among  Brahms'  great 
idyllic  instrumental  pieces  with  a  serious  tinge."  He  thus  compares 
the  two  first  movements:  "The  virile  struggle  of  this  so-called  'harsh' 
composer  against  his  tender  North  German  emotional  nature,  his  con- 
flict with  self,  follows  almost  the  same  course  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  Thus  the  entry  of  the  solo  violin,  after  the 
rush  of  the  great,  broad  tutti  of  the  orchestra  which  precedes  it,  pro- 
duces a  truly  regal  effect,  as  it  improvises  freely  on  the  principal 
theme,  and  works  it  up  from  the  idyllic  to  the  heroic  mood." 

Individuals  may  differ  about  the  justness  of  comparing  the  two 


*  Brahms  completed  his  Second  Symphony  in  the  autumn  of  1877 ;  the  concerto  just  a  year 
later.  x 
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Invented  by  Brahms y  Not  Russians 

LcT  TAVE  you  ever  looked  over  a  col- 
JlT-  lection  of  examples  of  Brahms' 
wit?"  Delver  Forfax  inquired.  "Any- 
one who  has  will  probably  conclude  that 
the  Brahmsian  wit  was  of  a  type  to  dis- 
courage new  friendships,  and  strain  or 
break  up  old  ones. 

"Imagine  my  delight,  then,  to  have 
turned  up  a  bit  of  humor  from  Brahms 
that  is  funny  without  promoting  disas- 
ter. And  it  beats  any  Russian  claim  to 
having  invented  the  idea  first. 

"This  gem  is  in  the  form  of  a  brief 
letter  to  a  noted  one-time  Boston  resi- 
dent —  George  Henschel,  first  conduc- 
tor of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Brahms  maintained  his  friendship  with 
this  singer-composer-conductor  before,  during,  and  after  that  en- 
gagement. 

"Well,  on  a  Swiss  visit,  Brahms  wanted  to  express  to  Henschel 
his  feeling  of  treading  on  air.  So  he  wrote  this : 

"  'Menuetto  grazioso  da  capo  e  poi  lo  stesso  con 

Graceful   minuet   from   the   beginning   and   then   the   same   with 

variazioni  elegantissimi  ed  ancora  dal  segno  e  da 

most  elegant  variations  and  again  from  the  repeat  sign  and  from 

capo  col  repetizione,  etc. 

the  beginning  with  the  repetition,  etc. 

Cordiali  saluti.' 

Hearty  greetings 

"Thirty-six  years  later  Americans  were  convulsed  by  the  tour- 
ing Russian  entertainers,  the  'Chauve  Souris,'  in  an  hilarious 
travesty  of  Italian  opera.  Their  libretto  echoed  Brahms'  letter. 
All  the  words  were  musical  terms,  such  as  'piano,  forte,  crescendo, 
diminuendo.' " 
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BRAHMS 
Born  1833,  died  1897 


works  quite  so  closely.  Some  may  admit  nothing  more  in  common 
between  the  two  than  a  thematic  simplicity,  largely  based  on  the  tonic 
chord,  and  a  bounteous  melodic  fertility;  in  general  —  the  familiar 
and  infinitely  cherished  "poetic"  Brahms. 

As  usual  in  making  his  first  venture  in  one  of  the  larger  forms, 
Brahms,  with  the  expectant  eyes  of  the  musical  world  upon  him,  pro- 
ceeded with  care.  In  1878,  when  he  wrote  his  violin  concerto,  the 
composer  of  two  highly  successful  symphonies  and  the  much  beloved 
Deutsches  Requiem  had  nothing  to  fear  for  his  prestige  in  these  fields. 
About  concertos,  matters  stood  differently.  His  single  attempt  to  date, 
the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  had  begun  its  career  eighteen  years 
before  with  a  fiasco,  and  was  to  that  day  heard  only  on  sufferance,  out 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  composer  of  numerous  far  more  biddable 
scores.  In  writing  a  violin  concerto,  Brahms  was  looked  upon  as  a 
challenger  of  Beethoven,  of  Mendelssohn,  and  of  his  popular  contem- 
porary, Max  Bruch. 

Brahms  wrote  his  concerto  for  Josef  Joachim  (Joachim's  copy  of 
the  score  is  inscribed  "To  him  for  whom  it  was  written") .  It  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Brahms,  who  had  often  consulted  his  old  friend 
about  such  works  as  the  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  First  Symphony, 
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should  in  this  case  have  looked  for  the  advice  of  the  virtuoso  who  was 
to  play  it.  Writing  to  Joachim  early  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  he  hesi- 
tated about  committing  himself,  yielding  the  manuscript  for  a  per- 
formance in  the  coming  winter.  He  even  "offered  his  fingers"  as  an 
alternative,  for  a  concert  in  Vienna.  The  score,  with  a  fair  copy  of  the 
solo  part,  which  he  sent  for  Joachim's  inspection,  was  in  its  ultimate 
form  of  three  movements,  proper  to  concertos.  He  had  first  worked 
upon  the  symphonic  procedure  of  two  middle  movements,  but  gave 
up  the  scherzo,  and  considerably  revised  the  adagio.  "The  middle 
movements  have  gone,"  he  wrote,  "and  of  course  they  were  the  bestl 
But  I  have  written  a  feeble  adagio."  Kalbeck  conjectures  the  derelict 
scherzo  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  Second  Piano  Concerto,  where 
Brahms  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  a  symphonic  four  movement 
outlay. 

There  was  an  interchange  of  correspondence  about  the  solo  part* 
of  which  Brahms  sent  Joachim  a  rough  draft  on  August  22.  Joachim 
complained  of  "unaccustomed  difficulties."  The  composer  seems  to 
have  held  his  own  with  considerable  determination.  An  initial  per- 
formance for  Vienna  was  discussed,  and  given  up.  The  problem  was 
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approached  once  more  in  mid-December,  when  Brahms  sent  Joachim 
a  "beautifully  written"  copy  of  the  solo  part,  presumably  with  correc- 
tions. "Joachim  is  coming  here,"  he  then  wrote  from  Vienna,  "and  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  try  the  concerto  through  with  him,  and  to 
decide  for  or  against  a  public  performance."  The  verdict  is  reported 
on  December  21:  "I  may  say  that  Joachim  is  quite  keen  on  playing 
the  concerto,  so  it  may  come  off  after  all." 

It  "came  off"  in  Leipzig,  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1879.  Joachim  of  course  played,  and  Brahms  conducted.  The 
composer  had  protested  a  plan  to  have  his  C  minor  symphony  played 
on  the  same  programme,  "because  the  orchestra  will  be  tired  as  it  is, 
and  I  don't  know  how  difficult  the  concerto  will  prove."  Accordingly, 
Beethoven's  Seventh  ended  the  concert,  which  otherwise  consisted  of 
an  overture,  and  some  airs  sung  by  Marcella  Sembrich  (then  twenty- 
one)  ,  Joachim  adding,  for  good  measure,  Bach's  Chaconne.  The  critic 
Dorffel,  in  a  rapturous  review,  admits:  "as  to  the  reception,  the  firsr 
movement  was  too  new  to  be  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  audience, 
the  second  made  considerable  way,  the  last  aroused  great  enthusiasm." 
Yet  Kalbeck  reports  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
soloist:  "It  seemed  that  Joachim  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  con- 
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certo  or  he  was  severely  indisposed."  Apparently  the  violinist  was  not 
wholly  attuned  to  the  piece  at  first,  for  after  he  and  Brahms  had  played 
it  in  Vienna,  the  latter  wrote  from  that  city:  "Joachim  played  my  piece 
more  beautifully  with  every  rehearsal,  and  the  cadenza  went  so  mag- 
nificently at  our  concert  here  that  the  people  clapped  right  on  into 
my  coda"  (so  much  for  concert  behavior  in  Vienna,  1879) .  In  April 
of  that  year,  having  further  played  the  work  in  Budapest,  Cologne, 
and  twice  in  London,  Joachim  seems  to  have  had  a  musical  awaken- 
ing. Writing  to  Brahms  about  further  changes  he  said:  "With  these 
exceptions  the  piece,  especially  the  first  movement,  pleases  me  more 
and  more.  The  last  two  times  I  played  without  notes." 


"This  concerto  for  violin  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  old," 
writes  Lawrence  Gilman  in  an  analysis  which  is  informative  yet  char- 
acteristically free  from  dry  dissection.  "It  is  still  fresh,  vivid,  com- 
panionable —  unaged  and  unaging. 

"The  main  theme  of  the  first  movment  (Allegro  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4)  is  announced  at  once  by  'cellos,  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns. 

"This  subject,  and  three  contrasting  song-like  themes,  together  with 
an  energetic  dotted  figure,  marcato,  furnish  the  thematic  material  of 
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the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  introduced,  after  almost  a  hundred 
measures  for  the  orchestra  alone,  in  an  extended  section,  chiefly  of 
passage-work,  as  preamble  to  the  exposition  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
caressing  and  delicate  weaving  of  the  solo  instrument  about  the 
melodic  outlines  of  the  song  themes  in  the  orchestra  is  unforgettable. 

"This  feature  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  second  movement 
(Adagio,  F  major,  2-4) ,  where  the  solo  violin,  having  made  its  compli- 
ments to  the  chief  subject  (the  opening  melody  for  oboe) ,  announces 
a  second  theme,  which  it  proceeds  to  embroider  with  captivating  and 
tender  beauty.  Perhaps  not  since  Chopin  have  the  possibilities  of  deco- 
rative figuration  developed  so  rich  a  yield  of  poetic  loveliness  as  in  this 
Concerto.  Brahms  is  here  ornamental  without  ornateness,  florid  w;th- 
out  excess;  these  arabesques  have  the  dignity  and  fervor  of  pure  lyric 
speech. 

"The  Finale  (Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace,  D  major, 
2-4)  is  a  virtuoso's  paradise.  The  jocund  chief  theme,  in  thirds,  is 
stated  at  once  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  many  a  hazard  for  the 
soloist:  ticklish  passage  work,  double-stopping,  arpeggios.  Also  there 
is  much  spirited  and  fascinating  music  —  music  of  rhythmical  charm 
and  gusto." 
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ISAAC  STERN 

Isaac  Stern  was  born  in  Kriminiesz,  Russia,  July  21,  1920.  He  was 
taken  by  his  parents  to  San  Francisco  as  an  infant  and  studied  piano 
at  six,  changing  to  violin  at  the  age  of  eight,  when  Naoum  Blinder, 
concert  master  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra,  was  his  teacher.  He 
played  with  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  at  the  age  of  eleven.  He 
studied  in  New  York  with  Louis  Persinger,  and  made  his  New  York 
debut  in  1937.  He  was  active  in  the  U.S.O.  in  the  Pacific  area  and  after 
the  war  toured  as  a  concert  artist  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  he  provided  the  actual  playing  in  the  Hollywood 
film  Humoresque  for  a  part  acted  by  John  Garfield.  He  played  Pro- 
kofieff's  First  Concerto  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January 
9,  1948,  and  the  first  performance  of  William  Schuman's  Violin  Con- 
certo on  February  10,  1950. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

MY  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  BRAHMS 
By  Ernest  Rivalier  von  Meysenbug 


(In  185J,  Brahms  was  engaged  by  the  royal  court  at  Detmold  to 
conduct  the  chorus,  to  perform  as  pianist  at  the  court  concerts,  and 
incidentally  to  give  piano  lessons  to  the  Baroness  Laura  von  Mey- 
senbug. A  descendant  from  the  Meysenbug  family,  Mrs.  Irving  L.  Lyons 
(a  niece  of  Malwida  von  Meysenbug,  the  great  lady  of  letters  who 
deeply  influenced  Romain  Rolland)  has  preserved  memories  of  this 
period  written  by  her  late  father  many  years  after.  These  memoirs  she 
has  kindly  presented  to  this  orchestra  for  first  publication.) 

Looking  through  my  papers  recently,  I  found  a  letter  which  I  had 
written  to  my  eldest  brother  in  Gottingen  (1859) ,  when  I  was  eight 
years  old.  It  ended  with:  "I  must  now  go  out  walking  with  Brahms  and 
Bargheer." 

These  few  words  brought  back  to  me  many  lovely  recollections  of 
my  childhood,  connected  with  Brahms  who  was  then  twenty-six  years 
old.  Schumann  had  already  prophesied  his  future  greatness,  but  of 
course  I  knew  nothing  of  that. 

To  me  Brahms  was  not  the  future  genius,  although  I  often  listened 
to  his  beautiful  classical  piano  playing.  To  me  he  was  always  the  jolly 
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older  friend  who  was  full  of  fun  and  always  played  practical  jokes. 
His  greatest  enjoyment  seemed  to  be  to  roam  through  the  beautiful 
woods  and  fields  surrounding  my  birthplace,  Detmold,  with  my  older 
brother  and  me.  The  violinist  Bargheer,  a  pupil  of  Spohr's,  who  was 
the  concertmaster  of  the  splendid  Detmold  Court  Symphony  Orchestra, 
always  accompanied  us. 

I  shall  never  forget  when  on  these  excursions  Brahms  took  me  and 
Bargheer  took  my  brother  on  their  backs  and  we  had  to  do  acrobatic 
stunts.  In  bad  weather  we  would  sit  in  Brahms'  hotel  room  and  he 
would  tell  us  all  sorts  of  funny  stories  and  jokes,  or  generally  rough- 
house  with  us.  Some  of  the  things  Brahms  told  us  I  have  never  heard 
elsewhere  and  although  they  must  be  generally  known,  I  shall  give  you 
a  few  here  —  these  are  sentences  with  the  accent  on  the  wrong  syllable: 

"Osterbehn  one  glauben  istewiges  Verdebehn"  (O  sterben  ohne 
glauben  ist  ewiges  verderben) .  "Imhoffiel  ein' Lamentum"  (Im  Hof 
fiel  eine  lahme  Ente  urn) ,  and  the  well  known  "Die  Courante  bisifiel". 

Brahms  spent  two  Christmases  in  our  home.  One  Christmas  he  gave 
me  a  magic  lantern  which  he  then  operated  for  us  himself,  to  our 
great  glee.  After  many  jokes  on  the  other  guests  we  sat  down  to  Christ- 
mas dinner.  In  front  of  Brahms  stood  a  Rhine  wine  bottle  of  papier- 
mache,  filled  with  nuts,  candies,  etc.  The  lady  next  to  him  knew  of  the 
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joke  and  asked  Brahms,  who  was  very  near-sighted,  to  pour  her  some 
wine.  Unsuspecting,  he  picked  up  the  bottle  to  do  so  and  you  can 
imagine  his  surprise  when  nuts,  raisins,  and  candies  fell  from  the 
bottle.  I  can  still  see  his  face. 

He  was  very  fond  of  such  pranks,  and  often  played  them  on  others. 
Naturally  I  had  watched  this  performance  very  carefully  and  was 
thrilled  and  delighted  over  the  success  of  the  joke,  and  he  joined  whole- 
heartedly in  my  laughter  and  became  jollier  than  ever.  Kalbeck  has 
gone  into  detail  about  Brahms'  two  winters  in  Detmold  and  his  friend- 
ship with  my  family  in  his  splendid  biography.  Fuller-Maitland  also 
mentions  it  in  his  English  biography  of  the  master. 

As  my  father  was  "HofmarschaH"  of  the  reigning  prince,  who  was 
very  musical,  and  also  the  Intendant  of  the  Court  Theatre  and  Orches- 
tra, Brahms'  association  with  the  Court  was  directed  by  him.  As  his 
appointment  to  Detmold  came  through  other  members  of  my  family, 
he  was  a  steady  and  always  welcome  visitor  in  our  home.  Before  and 
after  him  my  parents  welcomed  other  artists,  such  as  Spohr,  Liszt, 
Joachim,  Clara  Schumann,  etc. 

A  special  attraction  for  Brahms  too  was  my  mother's  lovely  "Wiener" 
grand  piano  which  was  at  his  disposal  at  any  time,  and  on  which  he 
played  for  hours  at  a  time.  For  his  daily  use  in  his  hotel  room  my 
mother  sent  over  her  older  but  very  good  grand  piano  —  one  on  which 
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Liszt  had  scratched  his  name.  This  was  the  piano  I  practised  on  for 
many  years,  one  which  bore  a  constant  reminder  of  Brahms.  He  was 
a  heavy  smoker  and  always  had  a  cigar  in  his  mouth  when  practising 
at  home,  and  he  had  a  habit  of  flicking  the  ashes  on  the  treble  keys, 
which  were  quite  brown  from  the  nicotine. 

In  spite  of  all  these  diversions  Brahms  did  not  neglect  his  work.  He 
composed  several  things  in  Detmold,  as  for  instance  his  two  serenades. 
The  first  one  (in  D  Minor,  Op.  11)  is  known  as  the  "Detmolder". 
The  second  one  also  owes  its  conception  to  his  rehearsing  of  the  Haydn 
and  Mozart  serenades  which  the  excellent  horns  of  the  orchestra  played 
so  well.  However,  the  "Detmolder"  breathes  the  fragrance  of  the  woods 
("Waldesduft")  and  the  magic  of  the  moonlight  which  he  delighted  in 
there.  The  charming  waltzes  too  (Op.  39) ,  first  written  for  four  hands, 
were  outlined  in  Detmold. 

Only  once  more  did  I  see  the  master  again.  It  was  in  1885  when  he 
came  for  a  piano  recital  and  a  short  visit,  his  last  to  Detmold.  At  this 
time  he  was  amazed  that  I  had  grown  taller  than  he  in  the  interim. 

I  still  regret  that  a  letter  written  to  me  by  Brahms  and  signed  "Dein 
ewig  treuer  Johannes"  was  lost  in  the  passing  years.  I  also  regret  that 
in  later  years,  during  several  visits  to  Vienna,  I  neglected  to  look  him 
up.  He  had  by  that  time  fulfilled  Schumann's  prophecy,  and  it  was 
modesty  on  my  part  and  not  indifference,  as  I  had  since  childhood 
followed  the  inspired  career  of  the  great  master  with  immense  interest. 
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NUIT,  Poeme  pour  Orchestre 
By  Gustave  Samazeuilh 

Born  in  Bordeaux,  June  2,  1877 

L_ 3 

Nuit  was  composed  in  1924.  It  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Gabriel  Faure,  who 
died  on  November  4  of  that  year. 

The  music  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
triangle,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  glockenspiel,  celesta,  2  harps,  and  strings. 


T 


he  following  quotation,  taken  from   Vestigia  flammae  by  Henri 
Regnier,  stands  at  the  head  of  the  score: 

".  .  .  O  chere  nuit,  o  toi  lumineuse  et  secrete 

Dont  mon  coeur  garde  encore  un  battement  divin 

O  toi  qui  me  donnas  Vheure  oil  le  temps  s'arrete.  .  .  . 


"Toi  par  qui  j'ai  connu  le  bonheur  ineffable.  .  . 

.   .   .  Nuit  enchantee,   nuit   divinement   durable, 
Sois  vivante  a  jamais  en  ton  eternite.  ."* 


*  Cherished  night,  luminous  and  secret  .  .  .  still  yield  a  divine  pulse  in  my  heart  .  .  .  you  gave 
me  the  hour  where  time  ceased  .  .  .  through  you  I  have  known  ineffable  happiness  .  .  .  live 
on  in  your  eternity. 
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Mr.  Samazeuilh,  a  graduate  of  the  £cole  des  Hautes  Etudes  Sociales  in 
Paris,  studied  with  Ernest  Chausson  and  at  the  Schola  Cantorum  with 
Vincent  d'Indy,  and  with  Paul  Dukas,  about  whom  he  wrote  a  book. 
He  served  as  secretary  of  the  Societe  Nationale  de  Musique.  He  has 
been  music  critic  for  La  Repnblique  Francaise  and  Opinion  and  has 
written  widely  on  musical  subjects  for  various  periodicals  and  trans- 
lated opera  texts  into  French  for  use  at  the  Paris  Opera.  His  works 
include  the  orchestral  Naiades  au  soir,  Le  sommeil  de  Canope  and 
Deux  poemes  chantes  for  soprano  and  orchestra  (the  latter  also  for 
orchestra  alone),  a  Fantasie  Elegiaque  for  violin,  a  string  quartet, 
violin  sonata,  works  for  piano  solo  and  for  voice. 
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TWO  "IMAGES",  Op.   10 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagsyzentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945. 


These  "Pictures"  for  orchestra  were  composed  in  1910.  The  first  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Budapest,  October  5,   1912,  Stephan  Kerner  conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  celesta,  2  harps,  chimes,  and 
strings. 

The  first  of  the  "Images,"  a  Poco  adagio  ("In  full  Flower") ,  is 
dreamy  in  character  and  begins  with  a  melody  in  the  woodwinds 
over  murmuring  strings  and  ending  in  trills  for  the  flutes.  The  strings 
soon  take  the  burden  of  melody  but  yield  to  the  woodwinds  as  they 
give  a  shimmering  support  to  the  close,  pianissimo. 

The  Second  "Image"  is  a  lively  Allegro  in  2-4  time.  The  strings  and 
winds  contribute  to  the  dance  in  alternate  choirs  and  presently  join 
in  a  brilliant  rhythmic  impetus,  with  an  accelerando  at  the  end. 

The  following  music  by  Bartok  has  been  performed  by  this  orchestra 
(which  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  to  be  reproached  for  tardy  recogni- 
tion) : 
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1926, 
1928, 
1944. 

»945» 

'947- 
i95°> 
1950, 
1951, 

'952. 
'952, 


Nov.  12—  Dance  Suite 

Feb.  17  —  Piano  Concerto  No.  1    (The  composer  as  soloist) 

Dec.  1    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra   (First  performance) 

Dec.  29  —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Dec.  28  —  Violin  Concerto    (Soloist  —  Yehudi  Menuhin) 

Feb.  21  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Pecussion  and  Celesta 

Jan.  20  —  Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin" 

Mar.  24  —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

Jan.  12  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

Jan.  1 1  —  Viola  Concerto    (Soloist  —  William  Primrose) 

Feb.  8    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 


A  review  of  Bart6k's  career  shows  him  in  provincial  Hungary, 
fatherless  at  eight,  taught  piano  by  his  mother,  appearing  in  public 
as  a  pianist  and  as  a  composer  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  mother,  a  teacher, 
found  a  post  in  Pressburg  (now  Bratislava,  in  Czechoslovakia) ,  in  1893, 
in  order  that  her  son  might  have  better  opportunities  to  hear  and  study 
music.  There  he  encountered  the  German  tradition,  and  composed 
perceptibly  in  the  manner  of  Brahms.  In  1899  he  entered  the  Liszt 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest,  where  he  studied  composition  with 
Janos  Koessler,  and  knew  Dohnanyi,  four  years  his  senior,  and  Kodaly, 
one  year  younger,  who  were  likewise  pupils  of  Koessler.  Bart6k  wrote 
a  number  of  pieces,  some  of  which  were  published.  Many  were  for 
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piano.  The  most  ambitious  was  a  patriotic  symphony  entitled  "Kos- 
suth," which  was  presented  by  Hans  Richter  (also  a  Hungarian)  at  the 
Halle  concerts  in  Manchester.  At  this  time  Bartok's  gods  were  Strauss 
(especially  Zarathustra)  and  Liszt  (especially  the  Hungarian  music) . 
But  he  was  soon  to  outgrow  this  phase.  Many  a  Hungarian  has  pointed 
out  that  what  passed  for  Hungarian  music  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  as  found  in  Brahms  and  Liszt,  was  more  gypsy  than  Hun- 
garian, in  its  formal  dress  more  German  than  either. 

Bartok,  having  praised  Liszt  and  written  music  somewhat  akin  to 
the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  began  to  attune  his  alert  ear  to  music  out- 
side of  school  precincts.  It  is  said  that  during  a  vacation  in  the  country 
he  heard  a  servant  singing  at  her  work,  was  struck  by  what  she  sang, 
and  so  began,  in  1905,  his  lifelong  and  intensive  field  research  of  the 
unwritten  music  of  his  people.  The  first  expedition  lasted  as  long  as 
his  slender  means  permitted.  Kodaly  was  his  equally  ardent  com- 
panion. The  result  was  a  scholarly  printed  collection,  a  large  number 
of  phonograph  records  —  and  further  excursions  into  Slovakian, 
Transylvanian,  Rumanian  and  even  Arabian  territory,  with  similar 
tangible  results.  He  has  collected  in  all  more  than  six  thousand  tunes. 
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Their  most  striking  traits  arc  what  he  calls  a  "  par  Ian  do-rub  at  o"  style, 
a  vocal  line  shaped  to  syllable  stress  and  correspondingly  free  in 
rhythmic  meter  (danced  music  of  course,  was  more  regular)  .  He  also 
found  several  modes  (no  doubt  of  church  origin)  and  a  melodic  style 
as  ornate  and  chromatic  as  the  proximity  of  the  Balkans  to  the  Orient 
would  suggest. 

"The  genuine  Hungarian  peasant  music,"  he  has  written,  "was  all 
but  unknown  at  that  time.  A  store  of  peasant  music  was  unearthed, 
out  of  which  several  thousand  melodies  were  noted  down  within  a  few 
years,  a  collection  of  immense  musical  value.  In  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it,  the  oldest  Hungarian  peasant  melodies,  the  material  was  at 
last  discovered  that  was  destined  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a 
renaissance  of  Hungarian  art  music.  The  appropriate  use  of  this  folk- 
song material  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the  sporadic  introduction 
or  imitation  of  these  old  melodies,  or  to  the  arbitrary  thematic  use 
of  them  in  works  of  foreign  or  international  tendencies.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  absorbing  the  means  of  musical  expression  hidden  in  this 
treasury  of  folktunes,  just  as  the  most  subtle  possibilities  of  any 
language  may  be  assimilated.  It  is  necessary  for  the  composer  to  com- 
mand this  musical  language  so  completely  that  it  becomes  the  natural 
expression  of  his  own  musical  ideas." 
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For  years  Bartok  continued  to  compose  music  in  all  forms,  from 
chamber  to  operatic.  He  made  the  modal  thinking  his  own;  and  the 
stark,  strongly  energetic  rhythms.  The  parlando-rubato  style  became 
a  basis  for  the  dramatic  declamation  in  his  operas.  Laszlo  Pollatsek* 
has  written:  "The  effect  of  folk-music  on  Bartok's  harmony  is  shown 
by  the  preponderant  use  of  the  pentatonic  scale  and  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Other  characteristics  of  his  musical  style  are:  in  rhythm,  the 
frequent  rubato;  in  dynamics,  the  syncopated  and  asymmetric  accentua- 
tion; and,  in  general,  the  dance-rhythm  elements,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  most  of  his  works."  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
he  has  never  forsworn  the  classical  forms.  Cultured  Budapest,  igno- 
rant of  the  musical  stratum  from  which  he  had  drawn,  and  alienated 
by  his  pioneering  boldness,  paid  little  attention  to  his  music,  except 
when  it  paused  to  label  him,  quite  in  the  Bostonian  manner,  an 
eccentric.  At  length,  his  pantomime  "The  Carved  Wooden  Prince," 
completed  in  1916,  was  performed  in  Budapest  and  received  favorable 
attention  which  led  to  performances  of  his  earlier  opera,  "Bluebeard's 
Castle,"  and  some  of  his  instrumental  works. 


*  Musical  Times,  London,  May- August,  1931. 
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Gradually  Bartok  won  recognition,  respect,  and  —  occasionally  — 
performance,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  in  1927  that  he  first 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  that  season  (February  17,  1928) 
that  he  played  the  solo  part  in  his  first  Piano  Concerto,  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  Dance  Suite  had  been  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra  November  12,  1926. 

Since  1940,  Bart6k  lived  in  this  country,  making  his  home  in 
New  York.  He  gave  many  recitals,  appeared  with  orchestras,  and 
played  jointly  with  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  notably  in  his  Sonata 
for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion.  In  1940  he  made  a  lecture  tour, 
describing  and  demonstrating  the  folk  music  of  his  part  of  the  world 
(he  lectured  at  Harvard  University  April  23) . 

On  the  death  of  Bela  Bartok,  Olin  Downes  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "Bela  Bartok,  whose  death  on  the  26th  of  last  month  was  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  original  musicians  of  his  era, 
was  working  and  creating  to  the  very  last.  This  was  the  case  in  spite 
of  hard  circumstances,  consequent  upon  his  self-chosen  exile  from 
Hungary,  his  native  land,  and  various  practical  and  physical  obstacles 
flung  in  his  path. 
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"In  the  last  days  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Bartok,  who  had  secured  leave 
from  his  position  in  the  United  States  Navy,  sat  by  his  father's  bed- 
side and  ruled  on  score  paper  the  lines  for  concluding  measures  of  a 
composition  just  completed  —  Bart6k's  last  score.  It  is  a  piano  con- 
certo, dedicated  to  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory  Bart6k,  a  pianist  of  dis- 
tinguished gifts,  who  had  often  appeared  as  executant  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  husband's  works." 

"One  is  struck  by  the  fact,"  wrote  Mr.  Downes,  "that  Bart6k's  richest 
scores  appear  to  be  those  which  he  produced  in  his  last  five  years  in 
America.  This  points  to  the  fact  of  Bartok's  unarrested  development. 
Sixty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  great  majority  of  composers  tend  to 
stiffen  and  relapse  into  mannerisms  and  cliches  of  former  years.  With 
Bartok  it  has  not  been  so.  Witness  the  'Concerto  for  Orchestra'  that 
Koussevitzky  commissioned  him  to  compose  for  the  Natalie  Kous- 
sevitzky  Foundation,  which  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
produced  with  such  brilliant  results  last  season;  and  the  violin  con- 
certo." 

In  1943  Bartok  wrote  his  Sonata  for  Solo  Violin.  His  last  work  was 
a  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  written  for  William  Primrose. 
The  composer  had  sketched  his  score  in  full  notation  and  delegated 
its  completion  to  his  friend  and  pupil.  Tibor  Serly.  It  was  in  1940 
that  Columbia  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
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upon  Bela  Bartok  and  commissioned  him  to  transcribe  the  Milman 
Parry  Collection  of  Yugoslav  folk  music  recordings. 


Otto  Gombosi,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1940,  posed 
the  question:  "What  has  Bartok  given  to  modern  music?  First,  a  rich- 
ness of  new  harmonic  possibilities.  The  influence  of  Debussy  did  not 
lead  him  into  coloristic  effects,  but  to  an  ingenious  and  daring  exten- 
sion of  tonality  to  the  utmost  limits.  Then  he  gave  to  modern  music 
a  kind  of  rhythm  which  seems  to  incorporate  the  elemental  powers 
of  nature  —  a  rhythm  creating  form.  He  gave  to  modern  music  a 
flourishing  melody,  which  grew  up  from  assimilated  elements  of  folk- 
lore  to  a  quite  individual  richness  and  originality.  He  gave  examples 
of  formal  perfection,  growing  organically  from  the  material.  And 
finally  he  gave  to  modern  music  a  ripe  polyphony  that  has  very  little 
to  do  with  "neo-classicism"  and  which  is  formed  with  an  iron  con- 
sistency that  reaches  extreme  possibilities.  Works  like  the  last  string 
quartets,  the  Music  for  Strings,  the  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Percussion  are  lasting  values  in  modern  music,  both  as  regards  formal 
perfection  and  expressive  power. 

"Stylistic  catchwords  can  hardly  grasp  this  richness  [the  richness 
of  Bartok's  manifold  contribution  to  modern  music].  In  its  deepest 
fundamentals,  Bartok's  music  is  of  an  elemental  strength;  it  is  chthonic 
and  orgiastic  in  its  severity  and  its  visionary  poetry.  Rhythm  of  ex- 
treme potency  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  This  rhythm 
gives  his  music  that  Dionysian  strain  that  produces  its  elemental 
effect,  besides  also  giving  it  the  strong  backbone  of  the  vision  of 
sound.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  pantomimic  aptitude  of  this  music, 
which  found  its'  strongest  expression  in  Bartok's  few  stage  works." 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

VON  NURNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 

"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  first  sketched  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  Introduction  to  the  third  act  was  last  performed  in  this  series  December  17, 
1948;  the  two  excerpts  February  2,  1900. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  theme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  purpose:  "The 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler-song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolute  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  would  fly  away,  if  only  to 
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•  COLLECTORS  CORNER :  Rare  Vocal  Discs  for  Sale  —  Unusual  material  by  Melba, 
Ponselle,  Flagstad. 

STEPHEN  FASSETT,  3  Byron  Street,  Boston  8 
CApitol  7-7125  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


DAILY  FROM  2:30  P.M.  UNTIL  SUNSET 

"AFTERNOON 
AT  SYMPHOIVY 

In  Your  Home                           In  Your  Car 

WCRB 

1330  KC 

AM 
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hear  this  cheerful-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  out  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  turning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,  with  which 
Hans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Landler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 


Boston  University  College  of  Music 

All  phases  of  Music  and  Music  Education 
Outstanding  accredited  institution  with  an  eminent  faculty  of 
Artists,  Composers,  Scholars  and  Educators 
Courses  leading  to  the  degrees  A.A.  in  Mus. ;  B.Mus.;  M.M. ;  M.M.Ed. 
In  conjunction  with  the  Graduate  School  —  M.A. ;  Ph.D. 
In  conjunction  with  the  School  of  Education  —  M.Ed.;  Ed.D. 
Special  Classes  include—  Master  Classes  under  — 

Opera  Workshop,  Sarah  Caldwell,  Director  Arthur    Fiedler 

Pianists*  Workshop,  Jules  WolfFers,  Director  Albert  Spalding 

Workshop  in  Music  Education,  Renowned  visiting  Lecturers  Paul  Ulanowsky 

Intersession  —  June  1  to  July  11 

Summer  Session  —  July  13  to  August  22 

Outstanding  programs  available  for  courses  leading  to  all  degrees 

Complete  information  upon  request 

Dean  Robert  A.  Choate 

Boston  University  College  of  Music 

25  BLAGDEN  STREET,  BOSTON  16  CO  6-6230 
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YOU  NEED  Continuous 

ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 

Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 
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ALLOWANCE 
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See  Your  Electrical  Dealer,  Plumber  or  Edison  Shop! 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehndi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103   ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Kottssevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade     No.     10,     in     B-flat,     K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C:  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,    K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

D     .,.  0        t.  at       o     •      m  E-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5,       n     7     -  *.  ^  .     XT     rt  «    ~  ,,. 

in  C  Minor,  Op   67 ;  Symphony  No        **£?*&  C™%T\°  *^  V?  ?  M«n0r' 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  9*    6\  U^z\   ™h™V     ***£ 

phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero ;  Ma  Mere  L/Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48: 

piamst  Symphony   No.  4,  in   F  Minor,   Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  AT/RUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Montetjx 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet :  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" :  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above   recordings  and   many   others  not  here   listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE  announces 


JORDAN  HALL  THURS.  EVE.,  JANUARY  29 

ANNA  RUSSELL 

International  Concert  Comedienne 

(Four  sold-out  N.Y.  recitals) 

"kept  a  Town  Hall  audience  laughing  for  almost  two  hours.  For  all  students 
of  singing  she  is  a  MUST,  for  the  initiated  musically  she  is  a  riot." 

N.Y.  Journal- American 

"the  British  Comedienne  convulsed  the  audience" 

Musical  Courier 

"DON'T  MISS  ANNA  RUSSELL!  She  will  chase  anybody's  blues  away" 

N.Y.   World-Telegram 


BENEFIT   SOUTH    END    MUSIC   CENTRE   SCHOLARSHIP   FUND 

Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-Omce  of  Jordan  Hall 


Bequests  made  by  will 

to  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 


Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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FIDELITY 


Magic,  Vys"*1|^bstej\  is  "any  agency  that  works  with  won- 
derful effect/ *\4n  ot^fm^g^i  High  Fidelity/ 

High  Fidelity  meahVbetter  music  for  your  horned-studio  or 
classroom.  Music  that" approximates  "the  real  thing'K~%ith  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,jnany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


ffifteenth   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  30,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  31,  a*  8:30  o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 
II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  .  .  .  "Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game",  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 
II.  Andante  cantabile.  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


This  program  will  end  about  4:15  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:30  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing   public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL    THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY    COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


HE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135   Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  Si.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


dr:  rose  w.  shain 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

Tel.   AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,   BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc 

Henry   B.   Cabot  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judb,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 
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It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


SYMPHONIANA 


TRUSTEES  ASK  SUPPORT 
BY  BUSINESSMEN 

Under  the  above  caption,  Harold 
Rogers  described  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  an  unusual  meeting 
which  took  place  in  Symphony  Hall  on. 
January  22. 

About  100  distinguished  Boston  busi- 
nessmen were  invited  to  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  to  hear  part  of  a  rehearsal  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  to 
enjoy  a  luncheon  of  New  England  clam 
chowder. 

After  the  luncheon  Henry  B.  Cabot, 
president  of  the  trustees,  invited  these 
men  to  make  corporate  gifts  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  orchestra. 

"The  days  are  over,"  he  said,  "when 
our  annual  deficit  can  be  paid  by  private 
individuals.  We  are  facing  another 
change  in  the  pattern  of  financing  our 
organization."  He  listed  three  alterna- 
tives— a  community  fund  campaign  (in 
which  local  citizens  would  be  solicited 
for  contributions),  governmental  support 
(sought  from  the  city,  state,  or  national 
levels),  or  private   business. 

Mr.  Cabot  said  that  he  would  prefer 
not  to  employ  the  first.  He  felt  that 
governmental  support  had  its  dangers 
where  the  control  of  policy  was  con- 
cerned. He  recommended  support  from 
private  business  as  the  logical  solution. 
He  pointed  out,  of  course,  that  corporate 
gifts  are  deductible  from  income  taxes, 
up  to  a  certain  percentage.  No  specific 
pledges  were  asked  at  the  meeting. 

Isaac  Stern,  violin  soloist  for  the 
week-end  concerts,  told  the  businessmen 
that  he  was  surprised  that  an  orchestra 
such  as  the  Boston  Symphony  would  not 
be   self-supporting. 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 

JANUARY 
SALE 

on  both  White 

and  Blossom  Tone 

WAMSUTTA 

SUPERCALE 
SHEETS  and   CASES 


WHITE 

Plain 

Hem-  Scalloped 

SHEETS 

Hem 

Stitched 

72"  x 108" 

4.95 

5.35 

5.95 

81"  x  108" 

5.85 

6.25 

6.8  5 

90" x 108" 

6.45 

6.85 

7.45 

108"  x  I22K2" 

13.95 

14.55 

16.15 

CASES 

45"  x  38/2" 

1.35 

1.60 

1.90 

BLOSSOM 

TONES 

72" x 108" 

5.95 

6.3  5 

6.95 

81"  x 108" 

6.95 

7.3  5 

7.95 

90" x 108" 

7.95 

8.35 

8.95 

CASES 

45"  x  38/2" 

1.75 

2.00 

2.30 

IMPORTANT  SAVINGS  ON 

WAMSUTTA   TOWELS 


416    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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"Orchestras  the  world  over  are  com- 
pared to  the  Boston  Symphony,"  he  ex- 
plained. "There's  no  other  orchestra  like 
it.  It  has  created  a  standard;  it  has  an 
esprit  de  corps,  a  pride  in  itself.  The 
concerts  in  Europe  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  last  spring  did  more  to  help 
Europeans  understand  America  than  all 
the  diplomats  have  been  able  to  do. 
Your  orchestra  can  be  our  greatest  am- 
bassador. The  Boston  Symphony  should 
not  ask  for  your  support.  You  should  ask 
to  be  able  to  give  your  support  to  the 
Boston  Symphony!" 

Prior  to  the  luncheon  the  businessmen 
heard  Charles  Munch  conduct  Schu- 
bert's "Rosamunde"  music,  Samazeuilh's 
"Nuit,"  and  an  excerpt  from  Wagner's 
"Die  Meistersinger." 

Michael  T.  Kelleher,  who  introduced 
the    other    speakers,    remarked    humor- 


ously that  one  of  his  colleagues  turned 
to  him  during  the  rehearsal  and  said: 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  had  it  done 
with  music!" 


HONORS    FOR    HAIEFF 

Alexei  Haieff's  Piano  Concerto,  per- 
formed at  these  concerts  with  Leo  Smit 
as  soloist  October  31  and  November  1, 
has  been  given  the  award  by  the  New 
York  Music  Critics'  Circle  as  the  best 
symphonic  composition  of  the  year  1952. 
Mr.  Munch  introduced  this  work  to 
New  York  on  November  15,  last. 
Honegger's  "Monopartita"  and  Piston's 
Fourth  Symphony,  also  performed  by 
this  orchestra,  received  a  number  of 
votes.  The  prize  for  a  choral  work  went 
to  Poulenc's  "Stabat  Mater"  —  for  a 
chamber  work  went  to  Hindemith's  new 
"Septet." 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


Br 


The  handsome  building  of 
The  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing Society,  at  I  Nor- 
way Street  near  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  was  completed 
in  1934. 


The  Monitor  first  went  to 
press  in  this  building  on 
Falmouth  Street,  which  still 
stands  in  the  shadow  of  the 
newspaper's  present  home. 


News  gathered  here 
is  read  by  the  world 


Founded  in  1908,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  today  a 
great  international  newspaper 
with  more  than  180,000  sub- 
scribers in  120  countries. 

The  Monitor's  rapid  growth, 
indicated  by  the  impressive  nine- 
story  building  on  Norway  Street, 
illustrates,  too,  the  constantly 
changing  scene  in  Boston. 

Factors  affecting  the  servicing 
of  investments  change  too.  Few 
individuals  have  the  time  or  the 
facilities  today  to  manage  securi- 
ties efficiently  ...  to  secure  up- 
to-the-minute  information  .  .  . 
to  make  market  research  and 
analysis. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
offers  an  Investment  Manage- 


ment Service  under  which  your 
investments  are  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  specialists. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Investment  Management." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Jnfteenth   ^Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  30,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  31,  at  8:30  o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 
II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 

Stravinsky.  . .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game",  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 
II.  Andante  cantabile.  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH   (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:15  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:30  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  .  .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


l.A 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  96.9  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  p  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


Guido  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  the  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  3/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 

*  This  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul, 
thou  must  be  waking." 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       & 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


$v 


&> 


m 


ik. 


$& 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  .  COplet  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  with  Haydn's  best  wit. 

The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in   1791  and   1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead   nowhere   at   all,   since   their  difference   is   simply   the   personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never   before   did    the    composer   write    orchestral   works   of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a   number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."   When   Dr.   Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven   and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from   Haydn's  last   thirteen  symphonies"    (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies   (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


unbeuevable 

AS  IT  MAY  SOUND.. 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


■^ »■■■■      MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 
at 
S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Embassy  Creamed  Marrons,  8  oz.  tin $  .49 

A  superb,  sweetened  puree  of  French  chestnuts,  for  use  as  a 
filling  for  layer  cakes  or  tarts,  as  an  ice  cream  sauce  or  a  spread 
for  tea  sandwiches. 

Overland  Crispettes,  5  oz.  jar 89 

Delicate,  crisp,  paper-thin  wafers,  diamond-shaped  with  scal- 
loped edges.  A  perfect  base  for  all  sorts  of  hors  d'oeuvre  spreads 
and  canape  mixtures.  Plain  or  garlic  flavor. 

Red  Label  Pear  Tomatoes  for  Salad,  1 6  oz.  jar 39 

Red-ripe,  pear-shaped,  whole  peeled  tomatoes  to  chill  and  serve 
on  lettuce  with  dressing. 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

Tender  chicken  in  a  sauce  created  from  tomatoes,  mushrooms, 
onions,  sweet  peppers,  celery  and  distinctive  seasonings. 

Red  Label  Southern  Pecan  Cake,  18  oz.  tin 1.49 

A  specialty  of  the  South.  Made  with  pecan  halves,  chopped 
fruits,   glace  pineapple  and  Maraschino  cherries. 

Red  Label  Stewed  Tomatoes,  1 6  oz.  tin 27 

Tomatoes  blended  with  celery,  green  peppers,  onions,  sugar  and 
seasonings.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  or  thicken  slightly  and  use  as  a 
delicious  tomato  sauce. 

Red  Label  Concentrated  Corn  Chowder,  15  oz.  tin .23 

Just  the  chowder  that  tastes  so  good  in  wintry  weather — full 
of  golden,  sweet  kernels  of  corn,  with  potatoes  and  zestful 
seasoning.  Add  milk. 

Peacock  Curry  Powder,  1  lb.  jar 1.15 

One  of  the  first  importations  from  India  in  three  years.  An 
authentic  curry  powder  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  epicures  who 
enjoy  curried  dishes. 
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Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in  1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed  the  English  Channel  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)  conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 
of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 

At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 
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PASTENE 


CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


1874 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 


Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

David  H.  Howie 
Trustee 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 


U  LulU  U  U      Fashion  Authority 

Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston  .  .  .  Tremont  at  Temple  Place 
In  Wellesley  .  .  .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Two  Lectures  by  John  Mason  Brown 

February  3  and  March  17  at  11  a.m. 

at  John  Hancock  Hall 

Tickets  at  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  —  KEnmore  6-5651 
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I 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK    STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS'   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 


SCHUMANN 


Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 

anpHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 
-*■  into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar    way,"    Delver    Forfax,    explorer    of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbling  toward  that  objective  in  the   past, 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 


si^X^k? 


JSC€    YOUR   LEISURE 
with  an  Agency  Account  at  the  Merchants 


Under  an  Agency  Account  you  may  delegate  to  our  Trust 
Department  as  much  responsibility  in  the  management  of  your  property 
as  you  choose,  relieving  yourself  if  you  like  of  such  details  as  cutting 
coupons,  collecting  dividends  and  called  or  matured  securities,  attending 
to  stock  rights,  stock  dividends  or  reorganizations  and  assembling  tax  data. 

An  experienced  investment  staff  will  have  your  securities  under  continuous 
supervision  and,  in  the  event  of  your  illness  or  protracted  absence  from 
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Officers  will  gladly  explain  in  detail. 
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"JEU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 

The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

When  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,   with 
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"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene ,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 
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"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 
thanks  to  lour  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 
This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  'Flushes.'  Although  at  first 
victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 
sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 
an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 
By  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  was  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  at  tne  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  at  tne  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January  14,  1939    (Daniele  Amfitheatrof  conducting) . 

When  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
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managed,  not  without  difficulty.  The  dandified  appearance  of  the 
brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  'Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buffa  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

'  'But,'  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie —  "Tancredi,"  "Otello,"  "Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.' 

'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
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you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  buff  a,  a  style 
ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  "Stabat" ; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  "La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .!' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.  He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!' " 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
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an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
enough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 
Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  "Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
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little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 

The  plot  of  "Semiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 
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The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
of  the  second  act  (No.  13)  in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  "Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  B.C.;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  RECOLLECTION  OF  STRAWINSKY 
By  Tamara  Karsavina 

(Reprinted  from  "Tempo") 


To  the  world  of  today,  Strawinsky  looms  a  figure  shrouded  in  his 
own  greatness,  spiritualized.  The  incredible  virtuosity,  the  utter 
precision  of  his  methods  of  work  are  in  themselves  perturbing  to 
the  average  mind.  Scores  without  a  single  erasion,  where  each  instru- 
mental part  is  written  in  a  different-coloured  ink;  the  very  array  of 
the  ink  bottles  so  as  to  allow  the  composer  to  dip  his  pen  in  as 
unhesitatingly  as  if  to  touch  the  keys  of  his  piano  —  all  this  suggests 
an  alchemist  in  his  laboratory  rather  than  a  composer  in  the  throes  of 
creative  fever.  But  that  it  is  pure  gold  produced  in  this  laboratory  the 
world  contests  not. 

"The  amazing  splendour  and  originality"  of  his  music,  in  the 
words  of  Alexander  Benois,  never  fails  to  enthral  the  senses  while  the 
mind  may  be  perplexed  by  the  unusual  assonances  and  dissonances 

of  the  score. 

But  it  is  not  of  Strawinsky  the  composer,  not  of  Strawinsky  as  the 

world  sees  him  now  that  I  am  going  to  write,  but  of  the  man  I  knew 

on  the  eve  of  his  celebrity;  the  man  who  retained  his  spontaneity,  his 
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enthusiasm  and  simplicity  through  years  of  collaboration  with  the 
Russian  ballet,  years  of  the  vertiginous  ascent  of  his  fame;  a  figure 
familiar  and  dear  to  all  who  worked  with  him. 

Before  a  formal  introduction  took  place  between  us,  Diaghileff 
pointed  Strawinsky  out  to  me  as  "the  one  who  is  going  to  be  famous 
overnight".  A  slight  young  man,  his  top  hat  (very  much  a  chapeau 
a  huit  rayons)  nonchalantly  pushed  back,  he  might  have  passed  for 
a  dandy.  But  the  unusual  depth  and  composure  of  his  eyes  behind 
thick,  rimless  glasses  belied  the  first  impression. 

The  Firebird,  commissioned  to  him  by  Diaghileff,  brought  Stra- 
winsky into  contact  with  the  creative  group  of  the  Russian  seasons. 
Though  a  novice  to  the  theatre,  he  became  at  once  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  collective  work  of  men  more  experienced  and  mature  than  he. 
Moreover  he  was  keen  on  learning.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
the  arts,  and  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre.  "In  those  days",  writes 
Alexander  Benois,  "he  was  a  very  willing  and  charming  pupil.  .  .  . 
Discussion  with  him  was  very  valuable  to  us,  for  he  reacted  to  every- 
thing for  which  we  lived". 

In  those  days  of  initiation  into  the  theatre,  the  springtime  of  the 
Russian  ballet,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  his  deep  and  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Benois.   The  elder  man   was   charmed  with   Strawinsky's 
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spontaneity.  He  liked  what  he  calls  "the  sentimental  reaction  which 
is  the  best  source  of  inspiration".  A  total  absence  of  dogmatism  in  one 
whose  mastery  was  amazing  from  the  first  made  the  later  collaboration 
of  Strawinsky  and  Benois  over  Petrouchka  exceptionally  felicitous. 

For  me,  too,  the  first  contact  with  Strawinsky  over  the  Firebird  was 
an  initiation  into  a  hitherto  unknown  fantastic  beauty  of  sound.  Such 
musical  education  as  I  have  began  with  the  Firebird  and  progressed 
with  each  subsequent  association  with  Strawinsky's  music.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  was  not  learning  without  tears.  The  poetical,  the  expres- 
sive quality  of  the  Firebird  penetrated  me  directly;  but,  brought  up 
as  I  had  been  on  easy  rhythms  and  obvious  tunes,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  a  musical  theme  through  its  rich  orchestral 
ramifications. 

Years  later,  when  Diaghileff,  with  something  of  that  touching 
solemnity  he  assumed  to  disguise  his  emotions,  reminded  me  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Firebird,  I  looked  retrospectively  at  the  dis- 
tance I  had  travelled  in  the  wake  of  Strawinsky.  The  path  which  had 
seemed  beset  with  pitfalls  was  now  entirely  smooth.  His  music  no 
longer  distracted  my  attention  from  the  interpretation  of  the  part, 
but  became  my  inspiration:  it  winged  my  movements. 

This  survey  made  my  realize  all  the  more  how  difficult  it  had  been 
at  first  to  assimilate  Strawinsky's  music.  He  was  kind  and  patient  with 
my  shortcomings.  Often  he  came  early  to  the  theatre  before  a  rehearsal 
began  in  order  to  play  for  me  over  and  over  again  some  specially 
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difficult  passage.  I  felt  grateful,  not  only  for  the  help  he  gave  me  but 
for  the  manner  in  which  lie  gave  it.  For  there  was  no  impatience  in 
him  with  my  slow  understanding;  no  condescension  of  a  master  of 
his  craft  toward  the  slender  equipment  of  my  musical  education.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  him  at  the  piano.  His  body  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  his  own  rhythm;  punctuating  staccatos  with  his  head,  he  made 
the  pattern  of  his  music  forcibly  clear  to  me,  more  so  than  the  count- 
ing of  bars  would  have  done.  That  rhythm  lived  in,  at  times  took 
possession  of,  his  body  became  evident  to  me  as  I  watched  him  through 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  following  years.  When  speaking  of  music 
or  merely  emphasizing  his  conversation,  he  would  illustrate  his  mean- 
ing by  sharp,  incisive,  reiterated  movements  of  head  and  hands  — 
movements  that,  encompassed  by  the  elegant  shape  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  had  nevertheless  something  of  a  primeval  spontaneity. 

Had  I  tried,  at  this  distance  of  the  intervening  years,  to  sum  up 
the  personality  of  Strawinsky  as  I  understood  him,  I  would  say  that 
two  seemingly  contradictory  sides  of  his  temperament  blended  so 
perfectly  as  to  readjust  the  highly  strung  sensitiveness  by  a  most 
equable  temper.  His  urbanity  was  proof  against  trying  situations. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  during  our  season  in  Rome,  we  pushed 
on  with  our  rehearsals  of  Petrouchka  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for 
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the  Paris  season,  it  felt  not  unlike  the  toil  of  galley-slaves  to  us  artists. 
We  worked  for  long  hours,  till  complete  exhaustion,  in  an  atmosphere 
redolent  of  stale  food;  for  we  were  relegated  to  the  restaurant  of  the 
Costanzi  Theatre.  Fokine,  ruffling  his  hair,  enervated,  hysterical;  repri- 
mands and  tears  and  general  tension  electrifying  the  atmosphere. 
Strawinsky  alone,  performing  the  menial  duty  of  a  pianist,  remained 
unperturbed.  His  only  concession  to  the  heat  and  fatigue  would  be  to 
throw  his  coat  off  after  a  proper  apology  for  appearing  in  shirtsleeves. 
Considering  that  he  was  still  working  on  the  finale  of  Petrouchka  at 
that  time,  his  patience  and  placidity  were  to  be  wondered  at. 

Though  I  have  lost  direct  touch  with  Strawinsky  since  oceans  lie 
between  us,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  sincerity,  his  innate 
simplicity  and  total  absence  of  musical  snobbishness  have  remained 
with  him  after  years  of  fame. 

Shortly  before  the  last  war,  in  passing  through  Budapest,  where  we 
then  lived,  he  came  to  visit  us.  By  way  of  entertainment  we  offered 
him  a  modest  little  cabaret  where  a  woman  and  her  husband  played 
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on  two  pianos,  she  singing  all  the  latest  modern  ditties  with  a  glass 
oi  brandy  between  each.  She  had,  of  course,  no  voice.  (The  brandy 
would  have  seen  to  that  even  if  Nature  hadn't  got  there  first.)  But 
she  was  every  inch  an  artist,  and  their  playing  was  the  last  word  in 
rhythm.  Strawinsky  was  entranced,  obviously  loving  every  minute  of  it. 
And  after  that,  he  preferred  to  all  the  allurements  of  night-life  for 
which  Budapest  was  famous  coming  back  to  the  sixteenth  century 
house  we  had  there,  wanting  no  other  entertainment  than  to  sit  in 
the  deep  embrasure  of  a  tall  window  and  look  out  on  the  walled 
walk,  the  bastion  of  old  Buda;  look  through  the  trees  that  lined  it 
to  the  lights  of  the  old  town  far  below. 
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STRAWINSKY'S  GIFT  TO  THE  WEST 
By  Ernest  Ansermet 

(Reprinted  pom  "Dance  Index") 


It  was  because  the  melody  and  harmony  were  so  fresh  that  we  found 
Russian  music  irresistible.  This  freshness  was  no  matter  of  chance. 
Musicians  of  the  West  had  established  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
tonal  concept,  both  melodic  and  harmonic,  upon  the  relation  of  a 
tone  to  its  dominant.  Striving  for  an  expressive  system  that  should 
be  rational,  little  by  little  they  reduced  all  steps  and  figures  to  the 
affirmation  of  this  relationship.  For  this  system  Rameau  evolved  his 
theory.  Admirable  as  it  was,  it  represented  only  a  certain  condensation 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  art.  It  remained  for  music  in  our  time  to 
open  up  new  possibilities. 

The  Russians,  however,  had  no  part  in  that  tradition.  Although 
their  music  recognized  the  essential  character  of  this  relationship, 
it  did  not  make  the  same  use  of  it.  At  the  time  that  Strawinsky  started 
to  compose,  Russian  music  was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  it  had  begun 
to  show  a  certain  weakening  of  force.  This  was  one  reason  impelling 
Strawinsky  to  leave  his  fatherland.  He  felt  more  free  to  fulfill  his 
destiny  in  the  climate  of  Debussy  and  Ravel  than  in  a  St.  Petersburg 
haunted  by  Wagner.  But  this  much  is  clear.  Though  he  chose  to  live, 
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from  then  on,  among  foreign  musicians,  it  was  to  create  in  a  fashion 
unlike  theirs. 

Beginning  with  the  theme  of  Petrouchka  we  find  him  oriented 
toward  polytonality.  This  term  is  generally  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  classic  theory.  For  Strawinsky,  however,  it  came  to  signify 
a  new  and  broader  concept  of  tonality,  leading  him  along  paths 
where  he  could  remain  tonal  beyond  the  conventional  meaning 
of   that  word. 

It  is  a  familiar  illusion  of  memory  to  confuse  the  experience 
of  a  melody  with  its  final  effect.  When  we  hear  the  opening  air  on 
the  flute  in  L'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  we  perceive  it  as  a  whole 
within  our  immediate  horizon.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  experience 
of  music  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  transcendent 
object  (the  melody)  which  extends  through  time,  exactly  as  we 
confront  a  world  extended  in  space.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  too 
inclined  to  associate  harmonic  relations  with  simultaneity.  Simul- 
taneity cannot  be  reduced  to  an  instant,  which  is  only,  as  Sartre 
would  say,  an  interval  of  nothingness.  It  implies  duration  —  other- 
wise the  appoggiatura  and  the  retard  would  never  have  been  possible. 

Strawinsky's  prime  achievement,  and  his  alone,  is  to  have  realized 
that  in  music  the  present  is  extended.  By  organizing  his  harmonic 
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relations  not  only  in  strict  simultaneity  but  in  this  extension  during 
which  we  perceive  a  motif,  a  phrase,  a  whole  musical  period,  he  has 
returned  to  the  very  sources  of  our  art,  giving  to  himself  a  new  impetus 
of  infinite  possibilities  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  us  a  sharper,  richer 
and  more  vital  consciousness  of  the  sound-space  where  musical  forms 
are  deployed  —  the  world  indeed  in  which  musicians  have  their  being. 

Understanding  this,  we  can  estimate  in  its  true  proportions  the 
character  of  Strawinsky's  creative  act.  At  a  time  when  others  were 
trying  to  find  their  way  by  theoretical  speculation,  he  held  to  the 
concrete.  His  innovations  proceed  from  a  fresh  and  direct  renewal 
of  his  musical  sense,  a  continually  deepening  awareness  of  the  sentient 
world.  They  open  up  for  us  a  new  musical  realism.  This  realism, 
which  we  find  in  his  rhythms  of  his  distribution  of  timbres,  pene- 
trates all  his  production.  It  explains  that  extraordinarily  sure  work- 
manship which  recalls  the  old  masters.  In  this  respect  it  is  wrong  to 
differentiate  between  his  music  for  concert  performance  —  in  general 
that  of  his  later  period  —  and  his  celebrated  ballets.  There  is  just  as 
great  mastery,  there  are  just  as  many  vitamins,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  an 
apparently  insignificant  score  like  Norwegian  Moods,  as  in  the  works 
that  won  immediate  public  acceptance.  Clearly  it  required  a  singular 
inventive  force  to  bring  to  music  of  an  autonomous  character  — 
that  is  without  any  extramusical  subject  — an  art  like  Strawinsky's 
which  seemed  to  be  dedicated  to  imagery. 

His  music  obviously  implies  a  whole  esthetic,  a  fundamental  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  artist  toward  his  art.  Like  any  esthetic 
position  this  might  itself  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  But  such  a 
discussion  would  in  the  last  analysis  add  nothing  to  the  importance  of 
Strawinsky's  creative  achievement.  This  has  the  force  of  a  fact.  It  has 
brought  to  music  an  enrichment  that  none  can  dispute. 

(Translated  by  Frani  Muser) 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

The  most  recent  performance  in  this  series  was  on  April  4,  1952  (Richard  Burgin 
conducting) . 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugene  Onegin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
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cracker"  never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later—  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 
flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."f  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 


*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 

t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  his 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  this 
fear. 
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superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 

The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Bulow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin, 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 

Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
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theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contain 
the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony:  "Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Symphony :  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  same,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches 
against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful 
program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 
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Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1   ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.     10,    in    B-flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony  No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 
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9,  in  D  Minor,     Choral  phony  No    g .  peter  and  ^  Wolf 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33^  r.p.m.)   and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :   Beethoven,   "Gratulations"  Minuet ;   Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Sixteenth    ^Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  6,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Frescobaldi Four  Pieces 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  G.  F.  Ghedini) 

I.  Toccata  for  Organ 

II.  Canzone  for  Organ  or  Cembalo 

III.  Toccata  "Before  Sunday  Mass,"  for  Organ 

IV.  Canzone  for  Organ  or  Cembalo 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,   Op.   120 

I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  Lebhaft 

II.  Romanze:  Ziemlich  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV.  Langsam;  Lebhaft 

(Played  without  pause) 
INTERMISSION 

Busoni Berceuse    elegiaque 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Moussorgsky  .  . "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"   Pianoforte 

Pieces  arranged  for  Orchestra 

by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade— Gnomus— Promenade— II  vecchio  Castello— Tuileries— Bydlo 
—Promenade— Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells— Samuel  Goldenburg  and 
Schmuyle— Limoges:  The  Marketplace— Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in 
lingua  mortua)  —The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs— The  Great   Gate  at   Kiev 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,   BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   IflC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


EXHIBITION 

The  annual  Travelling  Exhibition  of 
the  Boston  Society  of  Independent 
Artists  is  now  on  view  in  the  Gallery. 


THE  TOCCATA 

By  Willi  Apel 

The  canzona  [or  canzone]  was  used 
for  lyrical  poems  in  Italy  as  early  as 
the  13th  century.  It  came  to  be  applied 
to  Italian  vocal  compositions  and  later 
to  instrumental  works  principally  in  the 
song  form.  Willi  Apel  in  his  invaluable 
"Harvard  Dictionary  of  Music"  writes: 
"The  free,  multi-sectioned  type  of  can- 
zona reached  a  climax  in  the  ensemble 
works  of  Frescobaldi.  These  canzonas, 
marked  in  the  later  editions  by  system- 
atic changes  of  tempo  ('allegro'  for  the 
imitative  sections  in  canzona  style, 
'adagio'  for  the  homophonic  sections  in 
slower  rhythms),  may  well  be  con- 
sidered a  turning-point  leading  to  the 
4 sonata  da  chiesa.'"  About  the  toccata 
Mr.  Apel  writes: 

Toccata  (from  Italian  toccare,^  to 
touch,  with  reference  to  the  "touching" 
of  the  keys,  as  contrasted  with  the 
"sounding"  of  strings  in  the  sonata,  and 
the  "singing"  of  voices  in  the  cantata)  : 
A  keyboard  composition  in  free  idio- 
matic keyboard  style,  employing  full 
chords  and  running  passages,  with  or 
without  the  inclusion  of  sections  in  imi- 
tative style.  The  earliest  toccatas,  by 
A.  Gabrieli,  consist  of  full  chords  and 
interlacing  scale  passages  only.  To  con- 
sider them  as  mere  virtuoso  pieces  (as 
is  frequently  done)  is  scarcely  appropri- 
ate, since  the  passages  have  a  decidedly 
expressive  significance,  particularly  if 
played  in  the  free  tempo  which  is  typi- 
cal of  the  toccata.  With  Claudio  Merulo 
(1533-1604)  the  toccata  became  organ- 
ized into  an  alternation  of  free  (toc- 
cata-like) and  of  fugal  sections,  usually 
in  the  arrangement  T  F  T  F  T.  Fresco- 
baldi's  toccatas,  if  compared  with  those 
of  Merulo,  clearly  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  the  grandiose  pomp  of 
the  late  Renaissance  and  the  sensitive 
disintegration  of  the  early  Baroque 
period.  They  are  written  in  a  succession 
of  quickly  changing  "scenes,"  an  inter- 
esting exhibition  of  overflowing  imag- 
ination without  any  restraining  and 
binding    principle    of    form.    A    special 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


m4M 


QjF  course  you  want  the 
most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful trousseau  your  bridal 
budget  permits.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss 
Makanna  or  Miss  Grayce 
Edwards  you  can  plan  and 
assemble  your  complete  lin- 
gerie and  linen  trousseaux 
with  the  assurance  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  detail. 

416    Boylston    Street,    Boston        KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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type  (already  to  be  found  with  his  pred- 
ecessors Trabaci  and  Mayone)  is  the 
short  liturgical  toccata  (e.g.,  "Toccata 
avanti  I'elevazione,"  i.e.,  to  be  played 
before  the  elevation  of  the  host),  which 
is  a  short  prelude  in  dignified  style. 
With  Bernardo  Pasquini  and  Alessandro 
Scarlatti  the  Italian  toccata  became  the 
arena  for  empty  pianistic  virtuosity  and 
soon  declined  into  a  perpetuum  mobile 
type  which  is  very  close  to  the  etudes 
of    the    19th    century    (Clementi). 

The  development  of  the  toccata  in 
Germany  falls  into  two  branches.  The 
South-German  composers  (Froberger, 
Kerll,  Muffat)  followed  the  Italian 
model  of  Frescobaldi,  not  without  en- 
riching its  stylistic  resources  and  en- 
livening its  contents.  More  important  is 
the  North-German  development  which 
led  to  an  entirely  novel  type  of  toccata 
of  a  free  and  rhapsodic  character,  a  type 
which,  owing  to  its  unbounded  irra- 
tionalism  and  transcendental  greatness, 
has  not  inappropriately  been  termed 
"Gothic."  This  new  style  appeared  first 
in  the  toccatas  of  Matthias  Weckmann 
(1621-74),  and  developed  to  great  artis- 
tic height  in  those  of  Dietrich  Buxte- 
hude    (1637-1707),    Nicolaus    Bruns    (c. 


1665-97),  and  J.  S.  Bach.  Most  of  these 
toccatas,  particularly  those  of  Bach,  re- 
tain the  Merulo-scheme  of  five  sections, 
alternating  between  free  and  contra- 
puntal style.  Bach's  great  organ  toccata 
in  F  major,  however,  combines  the 
huge  dimensions  of  the  North-German 
type  with  the  rhythmic  precision  of  the 
late  Italian  toccata  (Pasquini).  The  toc- 
cata style  is  also  frequently  used  for 
the  preludes  of  fugues,  as,  e.g.,  for 
Bach's  organ  fugue  in  A  minor. 

Both  the  North-German  and  the 
Italian  type  of  the  toccata  were  also 
cultivated  in  modern  music.  Examples 
of  the  perpetuum  mobile  type  are  the 
toccatas  by  Schumann,  Debussy  (in 
Pour  le  piano,  1911),  Honegger,  Proko- 
fieff,  and  Casella,  while  the  free,  rhapso- 
dic style  is  used  in  the  toccatas  of 
Busoni   (1921)    and  Petyrek   (1934). 

Around  1600,  the  name  toccata  was 
also  used  for  brass  music  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  festive  fanfare,  e.g.,  in  the 
introduction  of  Monteverdi's  Orfeo 
(1607).  Why  the  same  name  was  applied 
to  pieces  so  different  in  character  is  not 
clear.  Possibly  the  latter  connotation  is 
bound  up  with  the  use  of  kettledrums 
for   the   bass   part   of   such   pieces. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 
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Shoppers'  World,  recently  opened  in  Framingham 
on  Routes  9  and  30. 

New  England  country  general  store  of  the  '80s. 


"Keeping  store''  comes  of  age  in  New  England 


Once  the  neighborhood  housewife 
hitched  her  blackboard  near  the 
country  general  store.  Today  she 
drives  her  car  to  nearby  Framing- 
ham  for  "one-stop"  shopping  in  the 
world's  largest  integrated  shopping 
center.  Forty-four  business  firms  offer 
all  manner  of  goods  and  services  for 
her  choosing,  with  complete  parking 
space.  This  new  shopping  conven- 
ience is  just  one  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Bos- 
ton scene. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  affect  our 
personal  lives  today,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  which  affect 
the  problems  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  the  family  which  will  survive  him. 
To  meet  these  problems,  an  up-to- 
date  will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no 
will,  or  if  it  has  not  been  recently 
reviewed,  you  should  see  your  lawyer 
at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 


tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills 
and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  yTrust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Sixteenth    Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  6,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Frescobaldi Four  Pieces 

(Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  G.  F.  Ghedini) 

I.  Toccata  for  Organ 

II.  Canzone  for  Organ  or  Cembalo 

III.  Toccata  "Before  Sunday  Mass,"  for  Organ 

IV.  Canzone  for  Organ  or  Cembalo 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Schumann Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,   Op.   120 

I.  Ziemlich  langsam;  Lebhaft 

II.  Romanze:  Ziemlich  langsam 

III.  Scherzo:  Lebhaft 

IV.  Langsam;  Lebhaft 

(Played  without  pause) 

INTERMISSION 

Busoni Berceuse    elegiaque 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Moussorgsky "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte 

Pieces  arranged  for  Orchestra 

by  Maurice  Ravel 

Promenade— Gnomus— Promenade— II  vecchio  Castello— Tuileries— Bydlo 
—Promenade— Ballet  of  Chicks  in  their  Shells— Samuel  Goldenburg  and 
Schmuyle— Limoges:  The  Marketplace— Catacombs  (Con  mortuis  in 
lingua  mortua)  —The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs— The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  .  .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  96.9  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  9  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


Guido  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 
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FOUR  PIECES  FOR  ORGAN 
By  Girolamo  Frescobaldi 

Born  in  Ferrara,  September  7,  1583;  died  in  Rome  March   1,   1643. 

Transcribed  by  Giorgio  Federico  Ghedini 
Born  in  Cuneo,  Piedmont,  July  11,  1892. 


These  "Quattro  Pezzi"  by  Frescobaldi  as  transcribed  by  Ghedini  for  orchestra 
were  published  in  1944.*  The  following  orchestra  is  used:  2  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  2 
oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  orchestral  score  is 
dedicated   to  Vittorio  Gui. 

Ghedini  has  chosen  two  toccatas  for  organ  for  his  first  and  third 
movements  and  two  canzoni  for  organ  or  cembalo  for  his  second 
and  fourth.  The  treatment  tends  toward  the  contrasted  choirs  of  the 
orchestra  in  the  organ  style.  The  opening  toccata  is  labeled  "Larga- 
mente,  con  molta  espressione."  The  following  canzone  is  an  alterna- 
tion of  a  Molto  adagio  with  a  melody  for  the  clarinets  over  string 
background  and  a  Vivace  for  the  full  orchestra.  An  Allegro  giusto 
brings  the  close.  The  third  movement  is  entitled  "Toccata  avanti  la 


*  By  A.  Ricordi  &  Co.  The  copyright  was  in  1931. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ,* 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       % 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


^ 
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24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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YOUR  TEAM... for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY,  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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Messa  della  Domenica"*  and  is  an  Adagio  religioso  for  the  muted 
strings  pianissimo.  It  consists  of  only  16  measures  and  is  followed  by 
a  brilliant  second  canzone,  Allegro  molto  moderato,  for  the  wood- 
winds only,  followed  by  a  slower  section,  Gravemente,  for  the  full 
orchestra.  The  Allegro  returns  with  a  fugal  development  leading  to 
a  broad  close. 
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It  is  well  known  that  Bach  was  deeply  influenced  by  the  organ  music 
of  Frescobaldi  and  that  he  took  copies  of  a  number  of  his  works.  Yet 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Frescobaldi  was  born  102  years  earlier. 
He  lifted  the  instrument  to  importance  as  he  played  at  St.  Peter's  in 
Rome,  to  the  wonderment,  according  to  the  chronicle  of  Giuseppe 
Baini,  of  30,000  people.f 

He  was  organist  at  St.  Peter's  from  the  age  of  25  until  the  end  of  his 
life  (from  1608  until  his  death  in  1643  with  the  exception  of  the  years 
1628-33  when  he  was  organist  to  Ferdinand  II,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany 


*  This   toccata   is   found   in    the   Fiori   Musicali 
( "Orbis  factor" ) . 


the   introduction  to   a    "Mass   for   Sunday" 


t  Maurice  Aliamet-Guilmant  in  his  preface  to  his  edition  of  Fiori  Musicali  doubts  whether 
such  an  "immense  audience"  could  possibly  have  heard  any  of  the  three  organs  then  in  use 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Peter's  (whose  dome  was  then  under  construction),  for  their  specifica- 
tions were  inadequate  for  that  great  structure. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


Is  your 


out  of  sight 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland- Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department :  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at 


S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Embassy  Creamed  Marrons,  8  oz.  tin $   .49 

A  superb,  sweetened  puree  of  French  chestnuts,  for  use  as  a 
filling  for  layer  cakes  or  tarts,  as  an  ice  cream  sauce  or  a  spread 
for  tea  sandwiches. 

Overland  Crispettes,  5  oz.  jar 89 

Delicate,  crisp,  paper-thin  wafers,  diamond-shaped  with  scal- 
loped edges.  A  perfect  base  for  all  sorts  of  hors  d'oeuvre  spreads 
and  canape  mixtures.  Plain  or  garlic  flavor. 

Red  Label  Pear  Tomatoes  for  Salad,  1 6  oz.  jar 39 

Red-ripe,  pear-shaped,  whole  peeled  tomatoes  to  chill  and  serve 
on  lettuce  with  dressing. 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

Tender  chicken  in  a  sauce  created  from  tomatoes,  mushrooms, 
onions,  sweet  peppers,  celery  and  distinctive  seasonings. 

Red  Label  Southern  Pecan  Cake,  18  oz.  tin 1.49 

A  specialty  of  the  South.  Made  with  pecan  halves,  chopped 
fruits,  glace  pineapple  and  Maraschino  cherries. 

Red  Label  Stewed  Tomatoes,  16  oz.  tin 27 

Tomatoes  blended  with  celery,  green  peppers,  onions,  sugar  and 
seasonings.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  or  thicken  slightly  and  use  as  a 
delicious  tomato  sauce. 

Red  Label  Concentrated  Corn  Chowder,  15  oz.  tin 23 

Just  the  chowder  that  tastes  so  good  in  wintry  weather — full 
of  golden,  sweet  kernels  of  corn,  with  potatoes  and  zestful 
seasoning.  Add  milk. 

Peacock  Curry  Powder,  1  lb.  jar 1.15 

One  of  the  first  importations  from  India  in  three  years.  An 
authentic  curry  powder  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  epicures  who 
enjoy  curried  dishes. 
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in  Florence) .  According  to  contemporary  accounts  he  had  a  fine  tenoi 
voice  and  his  compositions  for  organ  sometimes  show  a  part  for  solo 
voice  which  he  may  himself  have  taken.  His  numerous  compositions 
crystallized  the  expressive  organ  music  then  in  the  ascendant  and 
brought  to  a  maturity  long  to  be  admired  by  his  musical  descendants 
the  fugal  keyboard  style  of  toccati,  ricercari,  canzoni,  capricci,  partite, 
madrigali.  No  less  than  nine  collections  of  these  were  published  dur- 
ing his  life  and  the  Fiori  Musicali  published  in  1635  was  the  last  of 
them. 

Charles  Burney  in  his  "A  General  History  of  Music"    (1776-89) 
speaks  highly  of  Frescobaldi: 

"All  the  musical  writers  of  Italy  have  celebrated  his  talents;  and  his 
works,  which  still  remain,  are  indisputable  vouchers  of  the  truth  of 
their  encomiums.  Quadrio  says,  that  early  in  his  youth,  as  a  singer, 
he  delighted  every  ear,  and  was  praised  by  every  tongue  in  the 
principal  cities  of  Italy.  But  his  chief  excellence  consisted  in  com- 
posing and  playing  on  the  organ  and  harpsichord,  for  which  he 
became  so  renowned,  that  his  works,  both  printed  and  manuscript, 
were  in  the  hands  of  all  professors  and  collectors  of  musical  composi- 
tions. The  emperor  Ferdinand  III  sent  Froberger,  a  young  German 
of  promising  genius,  to  Rome,  on  purpose  to  receive  instructions  from 
Frescobaldi;    by  which  he  profited  so  well   that  he   was   appointed 
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imperial  organist  on  his  return.  According  to  Delia  Valle,  Frescobaldi 
was  living  in  1641.  His  first  work,  entitled  Ricercari  et  Canzoni 
Francese,  fatta  sopra  diversi  oblighi  in  Partitura  (1615),  are  the  first 
compositions  that  I  have  seen  printed  in  score,  and  with  bars.  They 
are  likewise  the  first  regular  fugues  that  I  have  found  upon  one  subject, 
or  of  two  subjects  carried  on  at  the  same  time,  from  the  beginning 
of  a  movement  to  the  end.  Ricercari  and  fantasie  preceded  sonatas  and 
concertos,  and  were  the  first  compositions  expressly  made  for  instru- 
ments, after  the  invention  of  counterpoint.  The  fugues  of  Frescobaldi 
have  great  merit,  if  we  consider  the  state  of  instrumental  Music  at 
the  time  they  were  produced;  the  subjects  are  marked  and  pleasing, 
the  harmony  pure,  and  the  style  chaste  and  clear.  It  is  not  said  in  the 
title-page  for  what  instruments  the  several  parts  were  designed;  but 
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as  the  author  was  a  great  organ-player,  I  make  no  doubt  that  they 
were  first  produced  by  and  for  that  instrument,  as  all  the  four  parts 
are  so  compact  and  closely  connected,  that  they  are  still  within  the 
grasp  of  the  two  hands.  Notwithstanding  many  of  these  fugues  are 
upon  two,  three,  and  even  four  subjects,  and  every  learned  artifice  of 
inversion,  augmentation,  diminution,  and  moto  contrario,  is  used,  he 
has  had  the  dexterity  to  avoid  confusion.  The  Toccate  per  Cembalo, 
by  the  author,  published  at  Rome  in  1637,  upon  six  lines  for  the  right 
hand,  and  eight  for  the  left,  are  very  full  and  of  difficult  execution. 
These  pieces  being  embellished  with  the  fashionable  divisions  and 
graces  of  the  times,  have  suffered  more  by  age  than  the  ricercari,  which 
have  all  the  simplicity  of  vocal  fugues  in  the  church  style.  But  even 
in  his  toccate  and  variations  on  old  airs,  we  find  more  taste  and 
passages  which  have  stood  their  ground,  than  in  any  other  harpsichord 
Music  of  the  same  period." 
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Ungloved  Criticism 


l *T7IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies? 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


u  c 


'I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  D  MINOR,  No.  4,  Op.   120 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  July  29,  1856 


Composed  in  1841,  at  Leipzig,  this  symphony  was  first  performed  at  a  Gewand- 
haus  concert  on  December  6  of  the  same  year.  Schumann  made  a  new  orchestration 
in  December,  1851,  at  Diisseldorf,  and  the  revision  was  performed  there  on  March 
3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  It  was  published  in  December, 
1853,  as  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  most  recent  performances  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  were  on  February  24-25,  1950. 

Schumann  wrote  this  symphony  a  few  months  after  the  completion 
of  his  First  Symphony  in  B-flat.  The  D  minor  Symphony  was 
numbered  four  only  because  he  revised  it  ten  years  later  and  did  not 
publish  it  until  1853,  after  his  three  others  had  been  written  and 
published  (the  Second  in  1846,  the  Third  in  1850).  This  symphony, 
then,  was  the  second  in  order  of  composition.  It  belongs  to  a  year 
notable  in  Schumann's  development.  He  and  Clara  were  married  in 
the  autumn  of  1840,  and  this  event  seems  to  have  stirred  in  him  a  new 
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and  significant  creative  impulse:  1840  became  a  year  of  songs  in  sudden 
and  rich  profusion,  while  in  1841  he  sensed  for  the  first  time  in  full 
degree  the  mastery  of  symphonic  forms.  He  had  written  two  years 
before  to  Heinrich  Dorn,  once  his  teacher  in  composition:  "I  often 
feel  tempted  to  crush  my  piano  —  it  is  too  narrow  for  my  thoughts. 
I  really  have  very  little  practice  in  orchestral  music  now;  still  I  hope 
to  master  it."  The  products  of  1841  show  that  he  worked  as  well  as 
dreamed  toward  that  end.  As  Mr.  W.  J.  Henderson  has  well  described 
this  moment  of  his  life:  "The  tumult  of  young  love  lifted  him  from 
the  piano  to  the  voice.  The  consummation  of  his  manhood,  in  the 
union  with  a  woman  of  noble  heart  and  commanding  intellect,  led 
him  to  the  orchestra.  In  1841  he  rushed  into  the  symphonic  field,  and 
composed  no  less  than  three  of  his  orchestral  works."  * 

These  works  were  the  First,  the  "Spring"  Symphony,  which  he  began 
in  January  1841,  four  months  after  his  marriage,  and  completed  in  a 
few  weeks;  the  "Overture,  Scherzo  and  Finale"  of  April  and  May,  and 
the  D  minor  Symphony,  which  occupied  the  summer  months.  There 
might  also  be  mentioned  the  "phantasie"  in  A  minor,  composed  in 

•  "Preludes  and  Studies." — "Vf .  J.  Henderson. 
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the  same  summer,  which  was  later  to  become  the  first  movement  of  the 
piano  concerto.  But  the  two  symphonies,  of  course,  were  the  trium- 
phant scores  of  the  year.  The  D  minor  Symphony,  no  less  than  its 
mate,  is  music  of  tender  jubilation,  intimately  bound  with  the  first  full 
spring  of  Schumann's  life  —  like  the  other  a  nuptial  symphony,  instinct 
with  the  fresh  realization  of  symphonic  power. 

The  manuscript  of  the  symphony  bears  the  date  June  7,  1841,  and 
at  the  end  —  "finished  at  Leipzig,  September  9,  1841."  Clara  observed 
still  earlier  creative  stirrings,  for  she  recorded  in  her  diary  under  the 
date  of  May  31:  "Robert  began  yesterday  another  symphony,  which 
will  be  in  one  movement,  and  yet  contain  an  adagio  and  a  finale.  I 
have  heard  nothing  about  it,  yet  I  see  Robert's  bustle,  and  I  hear  the 
D  minor  sounding  wildly  from  a  distance,  so  that  I  know  in  advance 
that  another  work  will  be  fashioned  in  the  depths  of  his  soul.  Heaven 
is  kindly  disposed  toward  us:  Robert  cannot  be  happier  in  the  com- 
position than  I  am  when  he  shows  me  such  a  work."  On  September 
13,  which  was  Clara's  birthday,  and  when  also  their  first  child,  Marie, 
then  twelve  days  old,  was  baptized,  Robert  presented  the  young  mother 
with  the  completed  score  of  the  symphony.  And  the  composer  wrote 
modestly  in  the  diary:  "One  thing  makes  me  happy  — the  consciousness 
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of  being  still  far  from  my  goal  and  obliged  to  keep  doing  better,  and 
then  the  feeling  that  I  have  the  strength  to  reach  it." 

The  first  performance  was  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  December  6, 
Ferdinand  David  conducting.  It  was  a  friendly  event,  Clara  Schumann 
playing  piano  solos  by  their  colleagues  Mendelssohn,  Chopin,  Stern- 
dale  Bennett.  She  appeared  jointly  with  Liszt,  in  his  "Hexameron"  for 
two  pianos.  Schumann's  new  "Overture,  Scherzo,  and  Finale"  was  also 
played.  Unfortunately,  the  success  of  the  B-flat  major  Symphony  in 
the  previous  March  was  by  no  means  repeated  in  the  new  D  minor 
Symphony.  The  criticisms  were  not  favorable.  Clara  Schumann,  who 
always  defended  her  husband,  wrote  that  "Robert's  Symphony  was  not 
especially  well  performed,"  and  the  composer  himself  added:  "It  was 
probably  too  much  of  me  at  a  single  sitting;  and  we  missed  Men- 
delssohn's conducting  too;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for  I  know  the  things 
are  good,  and  will  make  their  way  in  their  own  good  time." 

But  Schumann  laid  the  work  aside.  It  does  not  seem  that  he  could 
have  considered  a  revision  for  some  time,  for  he  offered  the  manu- 
script to  a  publisher  in  1843  or  1844  as  his  "Second  Symphony,  Op. 
50."  According  to  the  testimony  of  Brahms,  many  years  later,  Schu- 
mann's dissatisfaction  with  the  symphony  preceded  its  first  perform- 
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ance.  "Schumann  was  so  upset  by  a  first  rehearsal  that  went  off  badly," 
wrote  Brahms  to  Herzogenberg,  October  1886,  "that  subsequently  he 
orchestrated  the  symphony  afresh  at  Dusseldorf."  This  revision  was 
made  in  December,  1851.  The  fresh  score  was  performed  at  Dusseldorf 
on  March  3,  1853,  at  the  Spring  Festival  of  the  lower  Rhine.  This  time 
the  work  had  a  decided  success,  despite  the  quality  of  the  orchestra 
which,  according  to  Brahms,  was  "bad  and  incomplete,"  and  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  Schumann  conducted,  for,  by  the  testimony  of 
his  contemporaries,  he  was  conspicuously  ineffectual  at  the  head  of  an 
orchestra.  When  in  the  following  autumn  the  committee  urged  that 
Schumann  conduct  only  his  own  works  in  the  future,  Clara  wrote 
bitterly  about  the  incident. 

From  the  following  letter  (to  Verhulst)  it  appears  that  Schumann 
made  the  revision  because  of  urgent  friends:  "When  we  last  heard 
that  Symphony  at  Leipzig,  I  never  thought  it  would  reappear  on  such 
an  occasion  as  this.  I  was  against  its  being  included,  but  was  persuaded 
by  some  of  the  committee  who  had  heard  it.  I  have  scored  it  afresh, 
and  it  is  now  more  effective."  Schumann  dedicated  the  symphony  to 
Joseph  Joachim,  who  was  then  twenty- two  years  old.  He  wrote  on  the 
manuscript:  "When  the  first  tones  of  this  symphony  were  awakened, 
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Joseph  Joachim  was  still  a  little  fellow;  since  then  the  symphony  and 
still  more  the  boy  have  grown  bigger,  wherefore  I  dedicate  it  to  him, 
although  only  in  private."  The  score  was  published  in  December,  1853. 


The  Symphony  is  integrated  by  the  elimination  of  pauses  between 
the  movements,  and  by  thematic  recurrence,  the  theme  of  the  intro- 
duction reappearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  slow  movement,  a  phrase 
from  the  slow  movement  in  the  Trio  of  the  Scherzo.  The  principal 
theme  of  the  first  movement  is  used  in  the  Finale,  and  a  subsidiary 
theme  in  the  first  movement  becomes  the  leading  theme  in  the  Finale. 
This  was  a  true  innovation,  foreshadowing  the  cyclic  symphonies  of 
many  years  later.  "He  desires,"  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Henderson,  "that 
the  hearer's  feelings  shall  pass,  as  his  own  did,  from  one  state  to  the 
next  without  interruption.  In  a  word,  this  is  the  first  symphonic  poem, 
a  form  which  is  based  upon  the  irrefutable  assertion  that  'there  is  no 
break  between  two  successive  emotional  states.'  "  Its  "community  of 
theme  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  approach  to  the  leit  motive 
system."  The  Symphony  is  the  most  notable  example  of  the  symphonic 
Schumann  abandoning  customary  formal  procedure  to  let  his  romantic 
imagination  take  hold  and  shape  his  matter  to  what  end  it  will.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Symphony  was  first  thought  of  by 
its  composer  as  a  symphonic  fantasia,  that  it  was  published  by  him  as 
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"Introduction,  Allegro,  Romanze,  Scherzo  and  Finale,  in  One  Move- 
ment." It  was  in  this,  the  published  version,  that  he  eliminated  pauses 
between  the  movements,  although  this  does  not  appear  in  the  earlier 
version  save  in  the  joining  of  the  scherzo  and  finale.  The  work,  save  in 
the  slow  movement,  has  no  "recapitulations"  in  the  traditional  sense,  no 
cut  and  dried  summations.  Warming  to  his  theme,  Schumann  expands 
to  new  thematic  material  and  feels  no  necessity  for  return.  The  score 
is  unmistakably  of  one  mood.  It  is  integrated  by  the  threads  of  like 
thoughts.  Thematic  recurrence  becomes  inevitable,  because  this  unity 
of  thought  makes  it  natural. 

The  first  movement  is  finely  oblivious  of  academic  requirements. 
The  whole  movement  hangs  upon  the  reiteration  of  the  principal 
theme,  a  restless,  running  figure  in  sixteenth  notes  which  appears  and 
reappears  constantly  in  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  entwined  with 
others.  There  is  no  contrasting  second  theme,  but  only  a  slight  devia- 
tion from  this  one.  Two  episodic  themes  —  the  one  consisting  of  brief 
rhythmic  chords,  the  other  of  a  flowing  melody  —  carry  the  movement 
to  its  end  in  a  triumphant  D  major.  The  Romanze  is  in  song  form. 
The  melody  from  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  is  introduced 
in  the  first  part,  while  in  the  middle  section  the  violin  solo  weaves  a 
delicate  embroidery.  The  Trio  of  the  Scherzo  is  based  upon  the  orna- 
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mental  solo  passage  from  the  slow  movement.  After  the  repetition  of 
the  main  section,  the  Trio  again  begins,  recalling  the  precedent  of 
Beethoven  where  the  Scherzo  theme  would  be  expected  to  break  in 
and  bring  a  conclusion.  Instead,  the  Trio  dies  away  in  a  long  diminu- 
endo, and  leads  into  the  introduction  to  the  Finale  (a  true  bridge 
passage,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  famous  pages  which  connect 
the  last  two  movements  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony).  This  intro- 
duction brings  back  the  motto-like  principal  theme  of  the  first  move- 
ment, which  still  appears  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  initial  theme 
of  the  Finale  —  broadly  proclaimed.  The  second  subject  recalls  the 
Larghetto  from  Beethoven's  Second  Symphony.  The  development  and 
conclusion  are  characteristically  free. 
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BERCEUSE  £L£G1AQUE 

By  Ferruccio  Busoni 

Born  in  Empoli,  near  Florence,  April  1,  1866;  died  in  Berlin,  July  27,  1924. 


This  Berceuse  had  its  first  performance  under  the  direction  of  Gustav  Mahler 
on  February  21,  1910,  by  the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes,  oboe,  3  clarinets,  4  horns,  gong, 
celesta,  harp  and  strings.  This  piece  is  dedicated  to  Anna  Busoni  —  and  the  German 
sub-title  is  "Des  Marines  Wiegenlied  am  Sarge  seiner  Mutter"  ("A  Lullaby  of  the 
Man  at  his  Mother's  Bier.") 

The  composer  supplied  a  note  about  this  piece  on  the  occasion  of 
its  first  performance: 
"The  Berceuse  elegiaque  originated  in  a  shorter  piece  for  piano- 
forte, belonging  to  a  series  of  compositions  for  that  instrument  written 
in  1909.  On  the  first  hearing  of  the  piece  my  friends  were  greatly 
startled.  I,  however,  considered  it  one  of  my  most  successful  pianoforte 
pieces.  When  in  the  following  October  my  mother  died,  my  spirits 
returned  to  the  strange  mood  of  the  pianoforte  Berceuse;  I  took  up 
the  composition  again,  penetrated  deeper  into  it,  and  conceived  the 
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present  extended  orchestral  arrangement  of  the  little  work.  I  was 
compelled  to  write  the  score  in  the  intervals  between  some  London 
concerts,  frequently  working  until  deep  into  the  night,  in  order  to 
free  my  mind  of  it.  Henry  Wood  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  half  an 
hour  at  one  of  his  rehearsals  so  that  I  might  hear  the  work,  which  I 
did  not  dare  to  print  without  a  hearing,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  a 
number  of  singular  harmonic  and  instrumental  combinations  which 
have  not  yet  been  approved.  The  rehearsal  was  satisfactory,  the 
Berceuse  was  printed,  but  up  to  this  time  has  not  been  played. 

"The  title-page  of  the  score  bears  a  picture  of  a  mother  at  the 
cradle  of  her  child,  and,  in  the  background,  a  man  following  a  coffin. 
The  man  sings  to  his  dead  mother  the  same  song  which  he  had  heard 
from  her  as  a  child,  and  which  had  followed  him  through  a  lifetime 
and  undergone  a  transformation." 


In  an  article  on  Ferruccio  Busoni  in  the  Musical  Quarterly,  the  late 
Dr.  Hugo  H.  Leichentritt  wrote  of  this  work: 

"The  orchestral  mass  is  dissolved  into  individual  elements.  The 
intimacy,  perspicuous  clearness,  delicacy  of  tone-colors  desired  neces- 
sitate the  suppression  of  the  massive,  loud-sounding  instruments,  like 
trumpet  and  trombones.  A  new  kind  of  'polyphonic  harmony'  is  used 
Not  one  part  is  written  against  the  other,  not  one  group  of  instru- 
ments balanced  against  another,  but  tone  against  tone,  every  single 
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instrument  against  some  other.  The  music  looks  very  simple,  but  its 
proper  performance  demands  an  infinite  subtlety,  otherwise  pieces  of 
this  kind  are  easily  turned  into  caricatures.  Different  chords  run  into 
each  other,  major  and  minor  are  sounded  at  the  same  time,  unexpected 
chord-combinations  clash  one  upon  another.  In  the  Berceuse,  for 
instance,  towards  the  end  the  celesta  plays  in  A  major  and  the  harp  at 
the  same  time  in  C  minor.  The  resulting  sonority  is  not,  as  in  arith- 
metic, the  simple  sum  of  the  component  parts,  but  something  new, 
totally  different,  due  to  the  shading  of  the  single  valeurs  of  colours,  as 
the  painters  call  it.  As  in  the  second  Sonatina,  new  chords  composed 
of  seconds,  fourths,  sevenths  abound  here,  showing  that  chord-effects 
are  possible  in  ways  different  from  the  ordinary  superposition  of  thirds. 
The  Berceuse  is  an  elegiac  piece  of  extremely  delicate  sound,  in 
fact,  perhaps  the  most  delicate  piece  to  be  found  in  orchestral  literature, 
more  so,  even,  than  Berlioz's  "Queen  Mab"  scherzo,  or  "Will  o'  the 
Wisp"  minuet,  although  not  resembling  these  pieces  in  the  least 
otherwise.  The  melody  is  plaintive,  sorrowful,  frequently  interrupted 
as  if  by  sobbing  and  moaning,  here  and  there  swelled  by  a  sudden,  but 
quickly  subdued  outburst  of  grief.  These  cries  of  woe  wander  from 
one  instrument  to  another;  towards  the  close  the  piece  exhales  its 
breath,  so  to  say,  as  if  dying.  From  beginning  to  end,  the  rocking 
rhythm   of   the   accompaniment   figures   is   maintained,    calm   in    its 
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monotonous  motion.  The  sub-title  of  this  extraordinary  composition 
will  serve  to  throw  a  light  on  the  emotional  "Stimmung"  poured  forth 
from  these  tones. 

Ferruccio  Benvenuto  Busoni  was  a  strange  and  unexampled  figure 
in  the  world  of  music.  Circumstances  made  him  a  complex  personality, 
an  artist  of  restless  ambition  and  of  too  many  pursuits,  a  man  of  con- 
flicting affiliations,  an  intellectual  whose  thoughts  were  too  probing, 
too  diverse  to  bring  him  any  final  contentment  of  spirit.  Even  his 
origins  were  mixed.  His  mother,  born  Anna  Weiss,  had  German  blood; 
his  father,  of  Tuscan  peasant  stock  and  a  clarinetist,  pushed  his  devel- 
opment and  exhibited  him  as  a  piano  prodigy.  He  seems  to  have 
planted  in  him  the  driving  energy  which  was  to  lead  him  hither  and 
yon  throughout  his  life. 

The  young  Busoni  first  studied  composition  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
and  at  twenty  went  to  Leipzig  to  study  intensively,  composing  a  large 
amount  of  music  which  he  later  destroyed.  In  1889  he  made  a  happy 
marriage  with  Gerda  Sjostrande,  the  daughter  of  a  Swedish  sculptor. 
From  that  year  he  further  increased  his  various  affiliations  by  teaching 
successively  in  Finland,  Moscow,  Germany  and  eventually  Italy.  He 
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visited  America  in  this  capacity  in  the  years  1891-94  and  taught  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

In  1894  he  made  Berlin  his  headquarters,  became  a  touring  concert 
pianist,  and  so  continued,  despite  his  many  other  activities,  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Edward  J.  Dent,  his  principal  English  biog- 
rapher, contributed  an  article  to  Thompson's  Cyclopedia  of  Music  and 
Musicians,  and  there  wrote:  "Those  who  never  heard  Busoni  play 
during  those  last  years  (1919-22)  can  have  no  conception  of  the  pro- 
phetic inspiration  and  grandeur  of  his  performance.  His  technical 
achievements  in  mere  speed  and  strength  must  have  far  surpassed  any- 
thing accomplished  by  Liszt  and  Rubinstein."  As  was  the  case  with 
Liszt,  the  repetitious  routine  of  recitals  palled  upon  the  creative 
artist. 

Between  the  years  1902-09  he  was  active  in  Berlin  as  conductor, 
trying  to  force  the  acceptance  of  living  composers  then  little  regarded: 
Debussy,  Sibelius,  d'Indy,  Bartok,  Pfitzner,  Delius.  In  these  years  he 
composed  music  in  all  forms  and  wrote  the  first  of  his  extensive  literary 
works.  According  to  Dent,  Busoni  came  to  realize  from  a  study  of 
Verdi's  Falstaff  that  in  spite  of  his  long  German  associations,  he  was 
at  heart  an  Italian  artist. 

When  the  World  War  came  he  retired  to  neutral  Zurich  and  re- 
mained bitterly  opposed  to  a  conflict  which  split  the  two  cultures  of 
Europe  which  were  both  his  own.  He  went  to  Paris  and  London  as 
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soon  as  the  war  was  over.  Mr.  Dent  wrote:  "It  was  evident  that  he 
was  much  broken  in  health.  He  was  in  many  ways  a  changed  man,  and 
it  was  from  this  date  that  he  developed  a  style  of  interpretation  which 
was  peculiar  to  himself.  The  virtuosity  of  his  younger  days  had  now 
become  the  servant  of  what  one  may  perhaps  call  a  spirit  of  mysticism. 
If  he  composed  a  new  work  himself  he  would  play  it  once  in  public 
as  if  to  try  out  the  effect  of  it  on  an  audience;  otherwise  he  limited  his 
repertory  to  little  more  than  three  or  four  of  the  last  sonatas  of 
Beethoven,  the  Sonata  of  Liszt,  the  Ballades  of  Chopin,  and  a  few 
works  of  Bach,  playing  all  of  these  in  the  spirit  of  a  seer  and  a  vision- 
ary, to  the  complete  bewilderment  of  conventional-minded  critics." 
Busoni's  last  project  was  his  opera  Doctor  Faust,  which  at  his  death 
remained  uncompleted  and  was  put  into  performable  shape  by  his 
pupil  Phillip  Jarnach.  Dent  remarks:  "Busoni's  real  masterpiece  is 
Doctor  Faust,  a  work  in  which  he  sums  up  the  experiences  of  a  life- 
time; it  is  a  drama  on  a  spiritual  plane  far  removed  from  the  normal 
operatic  level,  and  it  will  remain  one  of  those  operas,  like  Les  Troyens 
of  Berlioz,  which  are  revived  and  presented  only  at  rare  and  solemn 
intervals." 
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"PICTURES  AT  AN  EXHIBITION" 
(Pianoforte  Pieces) 

By  Modest  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  at  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  at  St.  Petersburg  on  March  28,  1881 

Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel 
Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  on  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874.  Maurice  Ravel 
made  his  orchestral  setting  of  them  in  1923.  The  first  performance  of  this  orchestra- 
tion was  at  a  "Koussevitzky  Concert"  in  Paris,  May  3,  1923.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  first 
played  the  suite  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts  November  7,  1924,  and  last  per- 
formed it  October  15,  1948. 

The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  alto  saxophone,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  snare  drum, 
triangle,  tam-tam,  whip,  celesta,  xylophone,  glockenspiel,  2  harps,  rattle,  chime  and 
strings. 
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Promenade.  As  preface  to  the  first  "picture,"  and  repeated  as  a 
link  in  passing  from  each  to  the  next,  in  the  early  numbers,  is  a  prom- 
enade. It  is  an  admirable  self-portrait  of  the  composer,  walking  from 
picture  to  picture,  pausing  dreamily  before  one  and  another  in  fond 
memory  of  the  artist.  Moussorgsky  said  that  his  "own  physiognomy 
peeps  out  through  all  the  intermezzos,"  an  absorbed  and  receptive 
face  "nel  modo  russico."  The  theme,  in  a  characteristically  Russian 
11-4  rhythm  suggests,  it  must  be  said,  a  rather  heavy  tread.* 

Gnomus.  There  seems  reason  to  dispute  Riesmann's  description: 
"the  drawing  of  a  dwarf  who  waddles  with  awkward  steps  on  his 
short,  bandy  legs;  the  grotesque  jumps  of  the  music,  and  the  clumsy, 
crawling  movements  with  which  these  are  interspersed,  are  forcibly 
suggestive."  Stassov,  writing  to  Kerzin  in  reply  to  the  latter's  inquiry, 
explained:  "The  gnome  is  a  child's  plaything,  fashioned,  after  Hart- 
mann's  design  in  wood,  for  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Artists'  Club 
(1869) .  It  is  something  in  the  style  of  the  fabled  Nutcracker,  the  nuts 
being  inserted  in  the  gnome's  mouth.  The  gnome  accompanies  his 
droll  movements  with  savage  shrieks."  This  description  is  in  accord 
with  the  exhibition  catalogue. 

Il  Vecchio  Castello.  No  such  item  occurs  in  the  catalogue,  but 
the  Italian  title  suggests  a  group  of  architectural  water  colors  which 


*  One  recalls  the  story  of  Bernard  Shaw,   reviewing  an   exhibition   of  Alpine  landscapes   in 
London,  tramping  through  the  galleries  in  hob-nailed  boots. 
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Hartmann  made  in  Italy.  "A  mediaeval  castle,"  says  Stassov,  "before 
which  stands  a  singing  troubadour."  Moussorgsky  seems  to  linger 
over  this  picture  with  a  particular  fascination.  (Ravel  used  the  saxo- 
phone to  carry  his  nostalgic  melody.) 

Tuileries.  Children  disputing  after  their  play.  An  alley  in  the 
Tuileries  gardens  with  a  swarm  of  nurses  and  children.  (The  cata- 
logue names  this  drawing  merely  as  Jardin  des  Tuileries.)  The  com- 
poser, as  likewise  in  his  children's  songs,  seems  to  have  caught  a 
plaintive  intonation  in  the  children's  voices,  which  Ravel  scored  for 
the  high  woodwinds. 

Bydlo.  "Bydlo"  is  the  Polish  word  for  "cattle."  A  Polish  wagon 
with  enormous  wheels  comes  lumbering  along,  to  the  tune  of  a  "folk 
song  in  the  Aeolian  mode,  evidently  sung  by  the  driver."  Moussorgsky 
was  not  nearly  so  explicit.  He  described  this  movement  in  a  letter  to 
Stassov  as  "Sandomierskie  Bydlo,"  or  "Cattle  at  Sandomierz,"  adding 
that  the  picture  represents  a  wagon,  "but  the  wagon  is  not  inscribed 
on  the  music;  that  is  purely  between  us."  There  is  a  long  crescendo  as 
the  wagon  approaches  —  a  diminuendo  as  it  disappears  in  the  dis- 
tance. Calvocoressi  finds  in  the  melody  "une  penetrante  poesie." 
(Ravel,  again  departing  from  usual  channels,  has  used  a  tuba  solo 
for  his  purposes.) 

Ballet  of  Chicks  in  Their  Shells.  Hartmann  made  sketches  for 
the  costumes  and  settings  of  the  ballet  "Trilbi,"  which,  with  choreog- 
raphy by  Marius  Petipa  and  music  by  Julius  Gerber,  was  performed 
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at  the  Bolshoi  Theater  in  St.  Petersburg  in  1871.  The  sketches  de- 
scribed in  the  exhibition  catalogue  show  canaries  "enclosed  in  eggs 
as  in  suits  of  armor.  Instead  of  a  head-dress,  canary  heads,  put  on  like 
helmets,  down  to  the  neck."  There  is  also  a  "canary-notary-public,  in 
a  cap  of  straight  feathers,"  and  "cockatoos:  gray  and  green."  The  story 
of  "Trilbi"  concerned  a  chimney  sprite  in  a  Swiss  chalet,  who  fell  in 
love  with  the  housewife.  The  fact  that  the  plot  in  no  way  suggested 
either  canaries  or  chickens  in  their  shells  did  not  bother  the  choreog- 
rapher, who  was  looked  upon  to  include  in  his  spectacle  the  child 
dancers  of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet  School  in  the  traditional  garb 
of  birds  and  butterflies. 

Samuel  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  This  depiction,  like  "Bydlo," 
is  identified  with  sketches  made  at  Sandomierz,  a  small  town  in 
Poland  not  far  from  Warsaw.  Hartmann's  wife  was  Polish.  He  spent 
a  month  at  Sandomierz  in  1868,  sketching  many  figures  in  the  Jewish 
district.  According  to  Frankenstein,  there  is  no  authority  for  the  use 
of  the  two  names  in  connection  with  this  movement.  Moussorgsky  in 
his  original  manuscript  neglected  to  put  any  title  upon  this  one  move- 
ment, and  it  was  Stassov  who  added  the  title:  "Two  Polish  Jews,  one 
rich,  the  other  poor."  The  music  derives  from  two  pencil  drawings 
shown  in  the  exhibition  and  listed  as  belonging  to  Moussorgsky. 
They  were  entitled,  "A  rich  Jew  wearing  a  fur  hat:  Sandomir,"  and 
"A  poor  Sandomir  Jew."  Stassov  may  have  been  thinking  of  another 
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picture  among  the  several  which  were  made  at  this  time  when  he 
used  the  names  of  Goldenburg  and  Schmuyle.  Riesmann  calls  this 
number  "one  of  the  most  amusing  caricatures  in  all  music  —  the  two 
Jews,  one  rich  and  comfortable  and  correspondingly  close-fisted, 
laconic  in  talk,  and  slow  in  movement,  the  other  poor  and  hungry, 
restlessly  and  fussily  fidgeting  and  chatting,  but  without  making  the 
slightest  impression  on  his  partner,  are  musically  depicted  with  a 
keen  eye  for  characteristic  and  comic  effect.  These  two  types  of  the 
Warsaw  Ghetto  stand  plainly  before  you  —  you  seem  to  hear  the  caftan 
of  one  of  them  blown  out  by  the  wind,  and  the  flap  of  the  other's 
ragged  fur  coat.  Moussorgsky's  musical  power  of  observation  scores  a 
triumph  with  this  unique  musical  joke;  he  proves  that  he  can  repro- 
duce the  'intonations  of  human  speech'  not  only  for  the  voice,  but 
also  on  the  piano."  (Ravel  has  made  the  prosperous  Jew  speak  from 
the  low-voiced  strings,  in  unison.  His  whining  neighbor  has  the  voice 
of  a  muted  trumpet.) 

Limoges.  The  Market-place.  Market  women  dispute  furiously. 
Seventy-five  sketches  of  the  locale  of  Limoges  are  listed  in  the  cata- 
logue, but  none  mentions  the  market-place.  Moussorgsky  jotted  an 
attempt  at  peasant  chatter  in  the  margin  of  his  score,  a  suggestion  of 
Hartmann's  whimsical  style:  "Great  news!  Monsieur  de  Puissangeout 
has  just  recovered  his  cow,  The  Fugitive.  But  the  good  gossips  of 
Limoges  are  not  totally  agreed  about  this  because  Mme.  de  Rem- 
boursac  has  just  acquired  a  beautiful  new  set  of  false  teeth  whereas 
Monsieur  de  Panta-Pantaleon's  nose,  which  is  in  his  way,  remains 
always  the  color  of  a  peony." 

Catacombs.  According  to  the  catalogue:  "Interior  of  Paris  cata- 
combs with  figures  of  Hartmann,  the  architect  Kenel,  and  the  guide 
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holding  a  lamp."  In  the  original  manuscript,  Moussorgsky  had  written 
above  the  Andante  in  B  minor:  "The  creative  spirit  of  the  dead 
Hartmann  leads  me  towards  skulls,  apostrophizes  them  —  the  skulls 
are  illuminated  gently  from  within." 

The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs.  The  drawing  is  listed  as  "Baba  Yaga's 
hut  on  fowls'  legs.  Clock,  Russian  style  of  the  14th  century.  Bronze 
and  enamel."  The  design,  of  Oriental  elaboration,  shows  the  clock  in 
the  shape  of  a  hut  surmounted  by  two  heads  of  cocks  and  standing  on 
the  legendary  chickens'  feet,  done  in  metal.  The  subject  suggested  to 
the  composer  the  witch  Baba  Yaga,  who  emerged  from  her  hut  to 
take  flight  in  her  mortar  in  pursuit  of  her  victims.  To  every  Russian 
this  episode  recalls  the  verses  of  Pushkin  in  his  introduction  to  "Russ- 
ian and  Ludmilla." 

The  Great  Gate  at  Kiev.  Six  sketches  for  the  projected  gate  at 
Kiev  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  and  thus  described:  "Stone  city-gates 
for  Kiev,  Russian  style,  with  a  small  church  inside;  the  city  council 
had  planned  to  build  these  in  1869,  in  place  of  the  wooden  gates,  to 
commemorate  the  event  of  April  4,  1866.  The  archway  rests  on  granite 
pillars,  three  quarters  sunk  in  the  ground.  Its  head  is  decorated  with 
a  huge  headpiece  of  Russian  carved  designs,  with  the  Russian  im- 
perial eagle  above  the  peak.  To  the  right  is  a  belfry  in  three  stories, 
with  a  cupola  in  the  shape  of  a  Slavic  helmet.  The  project  was  never 
carried  out."  The  "event  of  April  4,  1866,"  so  discreetly  referred  to, 
was  the  escape  of  Czar  Alexander  II  from  assassination  on  that  date. 
This  design  was  said  to  be  a  great  favorite  of  Moussorgsky.  Stassov 
wrote  of  the  gates  as  extraordinarily  original:  "Their  style  is  that  of 
the  old  heroic  Russia.  Columns,  which  support  the  trim  arch  crowned 
by  a  huge,  carved  headpiece,  seem  sunk  into  the  earth  as  though 
weighted  down  by  old  age,  and  as  though  God  knows  how  many  cen- 
turies ago  they  had  been  built.  Above,  instead  of  a  cupola,  is  a  Slavic 
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war  helmet  with  pointed  peak.  The  walls  are  decorated  with  a  pattern 
of  colored  brick!  How  original  is  this!" 


Moussorgsky  composed  his  suite  of  piano  pieces  in  June,  1874,  on 
the  impulse  of  his  friendship  for  the  architect  Victor  Hartmann,  after 
a  posthumous  exhibit  of  the  artist's  work  which  immediately  followed 
his  death.  "It  almost  asks  for  orchestration,"  wrote  A.  Eaglefield  Hull 
of  the  music,  some  years  ago,  and  indeed  no  less  than  six  musicians 
have  been  tempted  to  try  a  hand  at  the  task.  Toushmalov  (in  St.  Peters- 
burg, 1891)  set  eight  of  the  pieces,  and  in  more  recent  years  Sir  Henry 
Wood  in  London,  Leonidas  Leonardi  in  Paris,  and  Maurice  Ravel  in 
Paris,  have  arranged  the  whole  suite.  Ravel  made  his  setting  in  1923 
for  Dr.  Koussevitzky,  at  the  conductor's  suggestion.  There  have  been 
still  later  orchestrations  by  Lucien  Cailliet  and  Leopold  Stokowski. 

"Hartmann  is  bubbling  over,  just  as  Boris  did,"  wrote  Moussorgsky 
to  his  friend  Stassov,  while  at  work  upon  his  "Pictures  at  an  Exhibi- 
tion." "Ideas,  melodies,  come  to  me  of  their  own  accord,  like  the  roast 
pigeons  in  the  story  —  I  gorge  and  gorge  and  over-eat  myself.  I  can 
hardly  manage  to  put  it  down  on  paper  fast  enough." 
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Moussorgsky,  so  his  friends  have  said,  was  seldom  moved  to  exuber- 
ance over  his  work  —  was  more  often  inclined  to  anxious  questionings 
in  such  confidences.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  the  subject  and  the 
moment  were  just  right  to  draw  forth  the  very  best  from  Moussorgsky's 
genius.  He  was  deeply  moved  by  the  death  of  his  artist  friend,  and  his 
music  was  at  its  best  when  quick,  graphic  characterization  was  called 
for,  liberated  from  such  heavy  responsibilities  as  development,  ex- 
tended form,  detail  of  instrumentation. 

Moussorgsky's  suite  has  aroused  curiosity  about  the  friend  he 
remembered  with  so  much  affection,  and  the  drawings  which  he  has 
seemed  so  clearly  to  delineate  in  tone.  But  little  is  known  of  Hartmann, 
and  in  the  passage  of  years  (during  many  of  which  the  suite  itself  lay 
unnoticed)   most  of  his  drawings  have  been  scattered  or  lost. 

The  collected  writings  of  Stassov  contain  strong  eulogies  of  Victor 
Hartmann,  which,  however,  have  until  recently  existed  only  in  Rus- 
sian. Brief  descriptions  of  the  pictures  by  Stassov,  printed  in  Mous- 
sorgsky's score,  have  been  the  western  world's  entire  knowledge  of 
them.  Alfred  Frankenstein,  who  is  the  program  annotator  of  the 
San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra,  has  done  the  musical  world  a 
service  in  exhuming  all  of  the  drawings  of  Hartmann  and  all  the  in- 
formation about  him  that  research  could  bring  forth.*  Mr.  Franken- 
stein obtained  photographic  prints  of  a  number  of  the  sketches,  in- 
cluding those  which  prompted  the  movements  "Ballet  of  Chicks  in 
their  Shells,"  "The  Hut  on  Fowls'  Legs,"  and  "The  Great  Gate  at 
Kiev."  He  also  obtained  in  photostatic  copy  the  itemized  catalogue  of 
the  Memorial  Exhibition  of  1874.  This  catalogue  listed  four  hundred 


*  This    information,    together    with    a    number    of    illustrations,    appeared    in    The    Musical 
Quarterly   of   July,    1939,    under   the  title,    "Victor   Hartmann    and    Modeste   Musorgsky." 
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Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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drawings,  including  architectural  designs,  water  colors  of  buildings  or 
people  noted  during  the  artist's  European  travels,  designs  for  cos 
tumes  or  for  ornamental  household  objects. 

The  pictures  are  not  all  that  the  music  might  lead  one  to  expect. 
The  design  for  a  gate  at  Kiev,  for  example,  was  not  nearly  so  massive 
as  the  tonal  architecture  of  Moussorgsky.  The  composer  evidently 
looked  upon  the  drawings  with  the  indulgent  eye  of  friendship.  Hart- 
mann's  heavy  insistence  upon  Slavic  allusions  was  quite  in  accord 
with  the  nationalistic  creed  of  the  circle  which  took  him  to  its  bosom. 
His  free  play  of  fantasy  and  ornamental  use  of  the  grotesque,  in  what 
might  be  called  "Slavic  gingerbread,"  quite  entranced  Moussorgsky, 
and  set  him  tone-gathering  in  a  similar  vein  of  piquant  fantasy. 


# 


FRIENDS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  INC. 

Musical  Director:  Joseph  Zimbler 
present 

For  the  First  Time  in  Boston 
"L'HISTOIRE   DU   SOIDAT" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

in  the  original  version 

Brilliant  Cast  of  New  York  Actors  and  Dancer 
Chamber  Orchestra  —  Conductor  Richard  Burgin 

also  on  the  same  program 

Schoenberg's  "Verklaerte  Nacht"   (Transfigured  Night) 

played  by  6  members  of  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta 

Jordan  Hall,  BOSTON 
WEDNESDAY,  FEBRUARY  25  8:30  p.m. 

Remaining  tickets  now  on  sale  at  Jordan  Hall 
$3.60,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20    (tax  inc.) 
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Magic 
derful  eff 


HIGH  FIDELITY 


agency  that  works  with  won- 
High  Fidelity/ 

High  Fide  mime  for  your  home,  studio  or 

classroom.  Music  that  approximates  "the  real  thing"  with  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve- 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  /nany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in-  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  S hack's  new  rotO' 
gravure  radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  New  London,  New  York,  Washington, 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

February  20  and  February  21. 


Seventeenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  20,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  21,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Berlioz "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

I 

Introduction:  Combats  —  Tumult  —  Intervention  of  the  Prince 

Prologue:  Choral  recitative  (with  Contralto) 

Stanzas  (Contralto) 

Choral  Recitative  —  Scherzetto  (Tenor  with  Chorus) 

II 

Romeo  alone  —  Melancholy  —  Concert  and  Ball  —  Festival  at  the  Capulets' 

INTERMISSION 

III 

Calm  Night  —  The  Capulets'  Garden  Silent  and  Deserted  (Chorus)  — 
Love  Scene 

IV 

Scherzo:  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Fairy  of  Dreams 
Funeral  Procession  of  Juliet  (Chorus) 
Romeo  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets 

Finale:  Recitative  and  Air  of  Friar  Laurence  —  Exhortation 
to  Reconciliation  (Bass  and  Chorus) 

SOLOISTS 

Romeo:  LESLIE  CHABAY,  Tenor 

Juliet:    MARGARET  ROGGERO,   Contralto 

Friar  Laurence:  YI-KWEI  SZE,  Bass 

Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
G.  W.  Woodworth,  Conductor 

(First  complete  performance  at  these  concerts) 


This  program  will  end  about  4:15  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:30  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

135   Newbury   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

Tel.   AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  IflC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national    picture  —  successful    investing   of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require   more   time  and  specialized  knowledge   than  most   people 

possess. 

If  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 


of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Charles  Munch  announces  the  pro- 
grams for  the  Berkshire  Festival  Con- 
certs to  be  given  at  Tanglewood  from 
July  11  to  August  16.  In  the  first  three 
weekends  concerts  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  first  week  being  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Bach,  the  second  to  Mozart, 
and  the  third  to  Haydn  and  to  contempo- 
rary composers  (Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel, 
and  Foss). 

The  concerts  in  the  great  Music  Shed 
will  be  given  on  Friday  evenings  (in 
place  of  Thursdays  as  previously), 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. All  evening  concerts  will  begin 
at  8:30,  afternoons  at  3. 

The  programs  for  Series  A  (July  31, 
Aug.  1,  2)  will  include:  Beethoven  — 
Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3,  Mendels- 
sohn —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Zino 
Francescatti),  Copland  —  Appalachian 
Spring,  Ravel  — "Bolero";  All-Tchai- 
kovsky program,  Pierre  Monteux,  guest 
conductor  —  "Hamlet"  Overture,  Suite 
"Mozartiana,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Over- 
ture, Symphony  No.  5 ;  Schumann  "Man- 
fred" Overture,  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto 
(in  revised  form,  the  composer  as  solo- 
ist), Mendelssohn — "Italian  Symphony," 
Liszt  —  "Mephisto  Waltz." 

Series  B  (Aug.  7,  8,  9):  Handel  — 
"Water  Music,"  Barber  —  "Adagio  for 
Strings,"  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto 
(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ,  Strauss  — 
"Don  Quixote" ;  Berlioz  —  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  Kousse- 
vitzky  Memorial  Concert,  Leonard 
Bernstein,    guest    conductor:    Haydn  — 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OP    BOSTON 


kJF  course  you  want  the 
most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful trousseau  your  bridal 
budget  permits.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss 
Makanna  or  Miss  Grayce 
Edwards  you  can  plan  and 
assemble  your  complete  lin- 
gerie and  linen  trousseaux 
with  the  assurance  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  detail. 

416    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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Symphony  No.  102,  Mahler  —  Symphony 
No.  2   ("Resurrection"). 

Series  C  (Aug.  14,  15,  16) :  Cherubini 

—  "Anacreon  Overture,"  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"    Symphony,    Ravel 

—  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist,  Seymour  Lipkin),  Wagner  — 
Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan," 
"A  Siegfried  Idyl,"  "Die  Meistersinger," 
Excerpts  from  Act  III ;  Hindemith  — 
Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass,  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2,  Chavez  —  "Sinfonia 
India"  (Leonard  Berstein,  guest  conduc- 
tor) ;  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Charles  Munch  will  conduct  each  con- 
cert except  on  August  1,  9,  and  15.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  under 
his  direction  also  and  will  hold  its 
eleventh  term  concurrent  with  the  Fes- 
tival season  at  Tanglewood.  Subscrip- 
tions are  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  for  the  Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


STRAVINSKY'S  "L'HISTOIRE  DU 
SOLDAT" 

The  first  complete  performance  in 
Boston  of  Stravinsky's  "L'histoire  du 
Soldat"  will  be  given  by  members  of  the 
Zimbler  Sinfonietta,  in  Jordan  Hall, 
produced  by  Josef  Zimbler.  Richard 
Burgin  will  conduct.  Arnold  Moss  will 
be  the  reader,  Jack  Bittner  will  act  the 
part  of  the  Stranger,  Mitchell  Agruss, 
the  Soldier,  and  Anita  Alvarez  the 
Dancer,  in  her  own  choreography.  It 
will  be  produced  in  English  in  a  new 
translation  by  Arnold  Moss.  Schonberg's 
"Verklarte  Nacht"  will  complete  the 
program. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aid  rich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie   Carnegie 
Ceil   Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie  Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In    Filene's   Fabulous   French    Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  spring  ...  a  spring  overwhelmingly  beautiful   in  the  new  wiiy^ 
a    smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     is     >lim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  .  .  .  magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newc«t 
fashions,  expressed  in  Miits  sueli   as  thi>  l>y   Hattie  (Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .  .  .  arrow  narrow    woolen  dre»ses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loo.-e  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  i;oats  in  fabrics   light  as  a  cloud,  pale   as   a   raiuhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS   .    .    .   seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


44  Chambers  Street,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  in  1801  as  the  first 
home  of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 


Today's  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  occupying  three  floors  in  this  modern  building, 
operates  independently  as  the  gynecological  unit  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  continues  to  receive  considerable  financial  support  from  the  Vincent  Club. 


For  the  welfare  of 
future  generations 

Founded  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
actress,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  the 
Vincent  Hospital  was  created  for 
women  by  women.  It  is  a  leader  in 
the  treatment  and  research  of 
women's  diseases. 

Change  is  reflected  in  the  up-to- 
date  facilities  of  the  Vincent  Hos- 
pital of  today.  Changes,  too,  have 
increased  the  problem  of  the  proper 
care  and  servicing  of  investments. 
The  modern  woman,  for  instance, 
has  less  and  less  time  to  visit  a  safe 
deposit  box,  clip  and  deposit  cou- 
pons, verify  dividend  receipts,  follow 
called  bonds,  assemble  tax  data.  And 
few  people,  whether  men  or  women, 
care  or  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
these  details. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Old  Colony 
offers  a  Custodianship  service  to 
relieve  you  of  the  detailed  care  of 
your  securities.  Ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Custodianship  of  Your  Property.1' 


WORTHY    OF    YOUR    TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 

Chairman, Trust  InvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Seventeenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  20,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  21,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Berlioz "Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

I 

Introduction:  Combats  —  Tumult  —  Intervention  of  the  Prince 

Prologue:  Choral  recitative  (with  Contralto) 

Stanzas  (Contralto) 

Choral  Recitative  —  Scherzetto  (Tenor  with  Chorus) 

II 
Romeo  alone  —  Melancholy  —  Concert  and  Ball  —  Festival  at  the  Capulets' 

III 
Calm  Night  —  The  Capulets'  Garden  Silent  and  Deserted  (Chorus)  — 
Love  Scene 

IV 

Scherzo:  Queen  Mab,  or  the  Fairy  of  Dreams 

INTERMISSION 

Funeral  Procession  of  Juliet  (Chorus) 
Romeo  in  the  Tomb  of  the  Capulets 

Finale:  Recitative  and  Air  of  Friar  Laurence  —  Exhortation 
to  Reconciliation  (Bass  and  Chorus) 

SOLOISTS 

Romeo:  LESLIE  CHABAY,  Tenor 

Juliet:   MARGARET  ROGGERO,  Contralto 

Friar  Laurence:  YI-KWEI  SZE,  Bass 

Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
G.  W.  Woodworth,  Conductor 

(First  complete  performance  at  these  concerts) 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 
This  program  will  end  about  4:15  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:30  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  . . . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  o6.p  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  a  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  J  to  8  P.M. 
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"ROMEO  AND  JULIET,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17 

By  Hector  Berlioz 
Born  December  11,  1803,  in  Cote  St.  Andre;  died  March  8,  1869,  in  Paris 


"Romeo  et  Juliette,  Symphonie  dramatique  avec  Choeurs,  Solos  de  Chant  et 
Prologue  en  recitatif  choral,  composee  d'apres  la  Tragedie  de  Shakespeare,"  was 
written  in  1839.  The  first  performance  was  at  the  auditorium  of  the  Conservatoire 
in  Paris,  November  24,  1839,  Berlioz  conducting. 

The  Introduction  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  2  cornets-a-piston,  2  trombones  and  tuba  (ophicleide),  and  strings.  The 
Prologue  adds  a  harp,  the  "Strophes"  an  English  horn,  the  Scherzetto  a  piccolo  and 
bass  flute,  the  Ball  Scene  a  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  2  snaredrums  and  a  second 
harp;  in  the  Love  Scene  the  English  horn  is  again  introduced.  In  the  Queen  Mab 
Scherzo  antique  cymbals  are  added. 

The  score  was  revised  and  published  in  1847,  and  published  in  further  revision 
in  1857.  It  is  dedicated  to  Nicolo  Paganini.  The  text  was  written  by  £mile 
Deschamps. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  on  October  14,  1881,  by  Theodore 
Thomas's  Orchestra,  when  Georg  Henschel  sang  the  Baritone  solo  part.  The  Scherzo 
had  been  played  here  by  Thomas's  Orchestra,  November  28,  1873.  The  same  con- 
ductor brought  forward  the  symphony  in  New  York  in  1876.  The  Instrumental  move- 
ments were  played  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  February  17, 


we  have  if  — 
spring's 
gayest 
newcomer  . . . 


the  sack  suit  twent?  newbury  street 

for 
women 
ready  for 
fresh  fashion 


i888;  March  1,  1889;  November  24,  1893;  April  17,  1896;  December  8,  1899;  February 
6,  1903;  April  21,  1916;  November  23,  1917;  March  28,  1919;  March  11,  1921;  March 
10,  1922;  December  14,  1923;  October  16,  1942;  March  10,  1950. 


Introduction;  Combats  —  Tumulte  —  Intervention  du  Prince 

Introduction  (Orchestra) 

Prologue 

As  in  Shakespeare's  first  Prologue,  the  chorus  tells  of  the  "two  house- 
holds" in  "fair  Verona,"  and  their  "ancient  grudge."  It  also  tells  of  the 
Prince's  decree,  and  the  ball  at  the  Capulets.  The  contralto  tells  in  a 
continuing  recitative  how  Romeo  wanders  about  the  Capulet's  palace, 
drawn  by  his  love  for  Juliet.  The  chorus  relates  how  Romeo  finds 
Juliet  in  her  balcony  "confiding  her  love  to  the  night,"  and  how  he 
reveals  himself. 

Choral  Recitative:   D'anciennes  haines  endormies  ont  surgi  comme  de  I'enfer  — 

Capulets,   Montagus,  deux    maisons   ennemies   dans    Verone   ont   croise    le   fer. 

Pourtant  de  ces  sanglants  desordres  le  Prince  a  reprime  le  cours  en  menacant 

de  mort  ceux  qui  malgre  ses  ordres  aux  justices  du  glaive  auraient  encore  recours. 

Dans  ces  instants  de  calme  une  fete  est  donnee  par  le  vieux  chef  des  Capulets. 

Contralto  Solo  Recitative:  Le  jeune  Romeo  plaignant  sa  destinee  vient  tristement 
errer  a  Ventour  du  palais,  car  il  aime  d'amour  Juliette,  la  fille  des  ennemis  de 
sa  famille. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       }0 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


'^T'-X 

•v.:«-:-.-Nv;    < 
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.^ 


•.•.v° 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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Have  You 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation— then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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Choral  Recitative:  Le  bruit  des  instruments,  les  chants  melodieux,  partent  des 
salons  oil  I'or  brille,  excitant  et  la  danse  et  les  eclats  joyeux.  La  fete  est 
terminee  et  quand  tout  bruit  expire  sous  les  arcades  on  entend  les  danseurs 
fatigues  s'eloigner  en  chantant. 

Helas  -  et  Romeo  soupire.  Car  il  a  du  quitter  Juliette.  Soudain,  pour  respirer 
encore  cet  air  qu'elle  respire,  il  franchit  les  murs  du  jardin.  Deja  sur  son  balcon 
la  blanche  Juliette  parait  et  se  croyant  seule  jusqu'au  jour  confie  a  la  nuit  son 
amour.  Romeo  palpitant  d'une  joie  inquiete  se  decouvre  a  Juliette  et  de  son 
coeur  les  feux  eclatent  a  leur  tour. 

Strophes   (Contralto) 
In  two  metrical  verses,  the  contralto  sings  of  the  vows  of  the  lovers, 
and  their  delight,  surpassing  all  the  joys  of  life,  making  even  the  angels 
of  God  jealous. 


Premiers  transports  que  nul  n'oublie! 
Premiers    aveux,    premiers   serments    de 

deux  amants  — 
Sous  les  etoiles  d'ltalie; 
Dans  cet  air  chaud  et  sans  zephires  — 
Que  I'oranger  au  loin  parfume 
Oil    se    consume    le    rossignol    en    longs 

soupirs. 
Quel  art  dans  sa  langue  choisie 


Rendrait  vos  celestes  appas? 

Premier  amour  n'etes  vous  pas 

Plus  haut  que  toute  poesie  — 

Ou  ne  seriez  vous  point  dans  notre  exil 

mortel 
Cette  poesie,  elle-meme 
Dont  Shakespeare  lui  seul  eut  le  secret 

supreme 
Et  qu'il  remporta  dans  le  del. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


add  up 


yourestate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  p la n— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT   INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4%   oz.  jar $  .49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.    (4  oz.  tin  47$) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,   1 7  oz.  tin    .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  &  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  ^   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.   Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  boutguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish    (filet  de  thon)  ,  4^4   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar    .49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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Heureux  enfants,  aux  coeurs  de  flamme 

Lies   d'amour  par  le   hasard   d'un   seul 
regard  — 

Vivant  tous  deux  d'une  seule  dme 

Cachez  le  bien  sous  V ombre  en  fleurs  — 

Ce  feu  divin  qui  vous  embrase 

Si  pure  extase  que  ses  paroles  sont  des 

pleurs. 
Quel  roi  de  vos  chastes  delires 


Croirait  egaler  les  transports'? 
Heureux  enfants!  et  quels  tresors  — 
Payeraient  un  seul  de  vos  sourires? 
Ah,  savourez  longtemps  cette  coupe  de 

miel, 
Plus  suave  que  les  calices 
Oil    les    anges    de    Dieu    jaloux    de    vos 

delices 

Puisent  le  bonheur  dans  le  ciel. 


Choral  Recitative:  Bientot  de  Romeo  la  pale  reverie  met  tous  ses  amis  en  gaiete. 
Tenor  Solo:  "Mon  cher,"  dit  V elegant  Mercutio,  "je  parie  que  la  reine  Mab  t'aura 
visite!" 

SCHERZETTO 

Mercutio's  Queen  Mab  speech  is  set  in  shortened  form  for  tenor  solo 
with  choral  echoes,  after  which  the  chorus  predicts  bloodshed  to  follow, 
and  final  reconciliation. 

Tenor  Solo  and  Small  Chorus:  Mab!  La  messagere  fluette  et  legere.  Elle  a  pour  char 
une  coque  de  noix  que  Vecureuil  a  faconne;  les  ddigts  de  .Varaigriee  out  file 
ses  harnois.  Durant  les  nuits  la  fee  en  ce  mince  equipage  galope  follement  dans 
le  cerveau  d'un  page  qui  reve  —  espiegle  tour  ou  molle  serenade  au  clair  de 
lune  sous  la  tour.  En  poursuivant  sa  promenade  la  petite  reine  s'abat  sur  le  col 
bronze  d'un  soldat  .  .  .  il  reve  canonnades  et  vives  estocades  —  le  tambour  et  la 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


Smc& 

-  1874 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 


Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith    Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

David  H.  Howie 
Trustee 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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trompette  —  il  s'eveille  et  d'abord  jure  et  prie  en  jurant  toujours  —  puis  se 
rendort  —  et  ronfle  avec  ses  camarades.  C'est  Mab,  c'est  Mab  qui  faisait  tout  ce 
bacchanal.  C'est  elle  encore  qui  dans  un  rive  habille  la  jeune  fille  et  la  ramene 
au  bal.  Mais  le  coq  chante,  le  jour  brille,  Mab  fuit  comme  un  eclair  dans  Vair. 
Bientot  la  mort  est  souveraine.  Capulets,  Montagus,  domptes  par  les  douleurs, 
se  rapprochent  enfin  pour  abjurer  la  haine  qui  fit  verser  tant  de  sang  et  de 
pleurs. 

II 
Romeo  seul  —  Tristesse  —  Concert  et  Bal.   Grande  Fete  chez  Capulet. 

(Orchestra) 

The  movement  opens  with  a  pianissimo  phrase  for  the  violins,  which, 
developed  into  increasingly  fervid  expression,  seems  to  reflect  the  con- 
templation of  the  melancholy  lover  who  has  strayed  into  the  hostile 
territory  of  the  Capulets'  palace.  Dancing  rhythms  become  the  back- 
ground of  his  thoughts.  The  tempo  becomes  allegro  and  the  ballroom 
strains  more  insistent.  The  isolated  figure  of  Romeo  intermittently 
holds  the  attention,  the  music  of  festivity  recurring  and  bringing  the 
close. 

Ill 

Scene  d'amour 

Nuit  sereine  —  Le  Jardin  de  Capulet  silencieux  et  desert.  Les  jeunes  Capulets 
sortant  de  la  fete,  passent  en  chantant  des  reminiscences  de  la  musique  du  bal. 


^     OLLIDGE 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   .   .   .   Tremont  at   Temple   Place 
In   Wellesley   .   .   .  Central  at   Cross  Street 


Lecture  by  John  Mason  Brown 

March  17  at  11  a.m. 

at  John  Hancock  Hall 

Tickets  at  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  —  KEnmore  6-5651 
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^Presented  for   Ljour  [Pleasure  by 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'  FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


Ungloved  Criticism 


t  ^T/'IGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies? 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 


TCHAIKOVSKY 


U    (' 


I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper  —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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The  movement  opens  with  an  allegretto  (pianissimo)  in  which  the 
voices  of  passing  revellers  sing  snatches  of  song.  An  adagio  begins  with 
the  muted  strings;  expressive  single  voices  of  the  violas,  horn,  and 
'cellos  stand  out  in  music  of  increasing  ardor  and  richness.  A  recitative 
passage  from  the  solo  'cello  suggests  the  voice  of  Romeo,  although  the 
movement  is  developed  in  purely  musical  fashion.  It  dies  away  at  last 
and  ends  upon  a  pizzicato  chord. 

"If  you  ask  me  which  of  my  works  I  prefer,"  wrote  Berlioz  in  1858, 
4  my  answer  is  that  of  most  artists:  the  love  scene  in  'Romeo  and 
Juliet.'  " 

Chorus: 

Ohe  —  Capulets  —  bonsoir,  bonsoir!  cavaliers  au  revoir. 

Ah,  quelle  nuit,  quel  festin. 

Bal  divin.  Quel  festin 

Que  de  folles  paroles! 

Belles  Veronaises  — 

Sous  les  grands  melezes. 

Allez  rever  de  bal  et  d' amour 

Allez  rever  d 'amour. 

Allez  river  d'amour  jusqu'au  jour. 

Tra  la  la  la. 

Adagio   (Scene  d'amour) 


tjlwteot  yo 


UR    VALUABLES 
with  a  Merchants  Safe  Deposit  Box 


Every  person  owning 
jewelry,  securities,  deeds  and  other 
valuable  documents  wants  to  feel 
sure  that  they  are  safe  from  loss  or 
theft  and  from  damage  by  fire  or 
other  hazards.  You  can  have  the 
assurance  of  complete  protection 
against  these  dangers  by  renting  a 
safe  deposit  box  at  the  Merchants 


—  and  the  cost  is  surprisingly  low. 
Individual  boxes  and  compart- 
ments, large  or  small,  are  now  avail- 
able in  either  of  our  modern  and 
well-appointed  vaults.  For  full 
information,  simply  telephone 
CA  7-4200,  or  better  still,  drop 
in  and  let  us  show  you  the  unique 
protection  our  vaults  afford. 


^MERCHANTS 

National  Bank 

"/BOSTON 

Mam  Office:  28  State  St.       Uptown  Branch-  Boylston  at  Clarendon  St. 
Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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IV 

La  reine  Mab,  ou  la  fee  des  songes. 

{Orchestra) 
The  Scherzo,  prestissimo,  is  pianissimo  almost  throughout.  The 
place  of  a  Trio  is  taken  by  an  allegretto  section  which  recurs.  "Queen 
Mab  in  her  microscopic  car,"  wrote  Berlioz  to  his  friend  Heine, 
"attended  by  the  buzzing  insects  of  a  summer's  night  and  launched  at 
full  gallop  by  her  tiny  horses,  fully  displayed  to  the  Brunswick  public 
her  lovely  drollery  and  her  thousand  caprices.  But  you  will  under- 
stand my  anxiety  on  this  subject;  for  you,  the  poet  of  fairies  and 
elves,  the  own  brother  of  those  graceful  and  malicious  little  creatures, 
know  only  too  well  with  what  slender  thread  their  veil  of  gauze  is 
woven,  and  how  serene  must  be  the  sky  beneath  which  their  many- 
colored  tints  sport  freely  in  the  pale  starlight." 
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Convoi  Funebre  de  Juliette 

Marche  Fuguee  instrumentale  d'abord,  avec  une  psalmodie  sur  une  seule  note 
dans  les  voix;  vocale  ensuite,  avec  la  psalmodie  dans  l'orchestre. 

The  funeral  music  of  Juliet  is  played  by  the  orchestra  while  the 
chorus  intones  a  dirge  upon  a  single  note.  Then  the  chorus  takes  up 
the  solemn  refrain,  and  the  orchestra,  intermittently,  the  pedal  point. 

Chorus  of  Capulets:   Jetez  des  fleurs  pour  la  vierge  expiree!  Et  suivez  jusqu'au 
tombeau  notre  soeur  adoree. 

Romeo  au  Tombeau  des  Capulets. 
(Orchestra) 
Invocation  —  Reveil  de  Juliette.  Joie  delirante,  desespoir;   dernieres  angoisses  et 
mort  des  deux  amants. 

Finale 
La  foule  accourt  au  cimetiere  —  Rixe  des  Capulets  et  des  Montagus.  Recitatif  et 
Air  du  pere  Laurence.  Serment  de  Reconciliation. 

The  Montagues  and  Capulets  resume  their  quarrel  in  the  cemetery, 
until  Friar  Laurence  reproaches  them  and  finally  persuades  them  to 
look  upon  the  death  of  the  lovers  as  a  dread  example  of  their  folly. 
They  at  last  make  a  vow  of  reconciliation. 
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Chorus  of  Capulets  and  Montagues: 
Montagues: 

Quoi  —  Romeo  de  retour  — 

Pour  Juliette  il  s'enferme  au  tombeau 

Des  Capulets  que  sa  famille  abhorre! 

Capulets: 

Des  Montagus  ont  brise  le  tombeau 

De  Juliette  expiree  a  Vaurore. 

Ah  malediction  sur  eux. 

Romeo  —  Juliette!  Ciel! 

Morts  tous  les  deux  et  leur  sang  fume  encore. 

Quel  mystere.  Ah  quel  mystere  affreux. 

Pere  Laurence:  Je  vais  devoiler  le  mystere  —  ce  cadavre  c'etait  I'epoux  de  Juliette. 
Voyez  vous  ce  corps  etendu  sur  la  terre,  c'etait  la  jemme,  helas,  de  Romeo,  c'est 
moi  qui  les  ai  maries. 

(Chorus)  :  Marie's! 

Oui,  je  dois  Vavouer.  J'y  voyais  le  gage  salutaire  d'une  amitie  future  entre  vos 
deux  maisons  unis. 

{  Montagus! 
(Chorus)  :  Amis  de  j  Capulets! 
Nous  les  maudisons. 

Mais  vous  avez  repris  la  guerre  de  famille.  Pour  fuir  un  autre  hymen,  la 
malheureuse  fille  au  desespoir  vint  me  trouver.  "Vous  seul,"  s'ecria-t'elle,  "auriez 
pu  me  sauver.  Je  n'ai  plus  qu'a  mourir."  Dans  ce  peril  extreme,  je  lui  fis  prendre 
—  afin  de  conjurer  le  sort  —  un  breuvage  qui  le  soir  meme  lui  fis  preter  la  pdleur 
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et  le  froid  de  la  mort.  Et  je  venais  sans  crainte  ici  la  secourir,  mais  Romeo, 
trompe  dans  la  funebre  enceinte,  m'avait  devance  pour  mourir  sur  le  corps  de 
sa  bien-aimee.  Et  presqu'd  son  reveil  Juliette,  informee  de  cette  mort  qu'il 
porte,  en  son  sein  devaste  du  fer  de  Romeo  s'etait  contre  elle  armee,  et  passait 
dans  I'eternite,  quand  j'ai  paru.    Voild   toute   la  verite. 

(Chorus)  : 

Maries!  — 
Pere  Laurence: 

Air 

Pauvres  enfants  que  je  pleure 

Tombes  ensemble  avant  Vheure 

Sur  votre  sombre  demeure 

Viendra  pleurer,  viendra  pleurer  I'avenir. 

Grande  par  vous  dans  Vhistoire, 

Verone  un  jour  sans  y  croire 

Aura  sa  peine  et  sa  gloire 

Dans  votre  seul  souvenir. 

Oil  sont  ils  maintenant 

Ces  ennemis  farouches 

Capulets  —  Montagus  — 

Venez,  voyez,  touchez  — 

La  haine  dans  vos  coeurs, 

L'injure  dans  vos  bouches, 

De  ces  pales  amants,  barbares, 

Approchez. 
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MIKLOS  SCHWALB 

soloist  with  the  Symphony  on  Sunday,  February  22 
uses  the  Steinway  exclusively 

Mr.  Schwalb,  famous  teacher  and  pianist,  well-known  to  Boston 
music  lovers,  says  of  the  Steinway:  "The  perfect  action  and 
beauty  of  tone  of  the  Steinway  are  unsurpassed." 


This  year,  as  they  do  every  year,  all  the  great  artists  appearing 
in  Boston  use  the  Steinway.  Among  these  are  Miklos  Schwalb, 
Jan  Smeterlin,  Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie,  Badura-Skoda, 
Clifford  Curzon,  Artur  Rubinstein. 
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Dieu  vous  punit  dans  vos  tendresses  — 

Ses  chdtiments,  ses  foudres  vengeresses 

Ont  le  secret  de  nos  terreurs. 

Entendez  vous  —  sa  voix  qui  tonne: 

Pour  que  Id  haut 

Ma  vengeance  pardonne 

Oubliez,  oubliez  vos  propres  fureurs. 

Chorus: 

(Capulets  and  Montagues): 

Mais  notre  sang  rougit  leur  glaive. 
Le  notre  aussi  contre  eux  s'eleve. 
Qui  tua  Mercutio  et  Benvolio? 
lis  ont  tue  Tybald  et  Paris  done? 
Per  fides  point  de  paix,  non! 
Laches  point  de  treve,  non! 

Pere  Laurence: 

Silence,  malheureux!  pouvez-vous  sans  remords 

Devant  un  tel  amour  etaler  tant  de  haine  — 

Faut-il  que  votre  rage  en  ces  lieux  se  dechaine 

Rallumee  aux  flambeaux  des  morts! 

Grand  Dieu  qui  voit  au  fond  de  Vame 

Tu  sais  si  mes  voeux  etaient  purs  — 

Grand  Dieu!  d'un  rayon  de  ta  fl amine 

Touche  ces  coeurs  sombres  et  durs. 

Et  que  ton  souffle  tutelaire 

A  ma  voix  sur  eux  se  levant 

Chasse  et  dissipe  leur  colere 

Comme  la  paille  au  gre  du  vent. 
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Chorus: 

(Capulets  and  Montagues): 

0  Romeo,  jeune  astre  dteint 
O  Juliette,  douce  fleur 
Dans  ces  moments  supr ernes 

,,    P  V  sont  prets  eux-memes 

Montagus    \  r 

Comme  la  paille  au  gre  du  vent 

A  s'attendrir  sur  ton  destin. 

Dieu,  quel  prodige  Strange 

Plus  d'horreur  —  plus  de  fiel  — 

Mais  des  larmes  du  Ciel 

Toute  notre  dme  change. 

Serment 

Pere  Laurence: 

Jurez  done  par  I'auguste  symbole 

Sur  le  corps  de  la  fille  et  sur  le  corps  du  fils 

Par  ce  bois  douloureux  qui  console 

Jurez  tous,  jurez  par  le  saint  crucifix 

De  sceller  entre  vous  une  chaine  eternelle 

De  tendre  charite  —  d'amitie  fraternelle 

Et  Dieu  qui  tient  en  main  le  futur  jugement 

Au  livre  du  pardon,  inscrira  ce  serment. 

Chorus: 

Nous  jurons  etc. 
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The  Formal  Plan 

Berlioz  has  opened  a  preface  to  the  score  with  these  words:  "There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  special  character  of  this  work  will  be  misunder- 
stood." The  statement  may  well  have  been  ironic.  Already  looked  upon 
as  a  preposterous  innovator,  Berlioz  was  here  proposing  a  work  which 
was  "neither  an  opera  in  concert  form  nor  a  cantata,  but  a  symphony 
with  chorus"  —  a  dramatic  symphony.  He  had  been  obstinately  mis- 
understood by  his  vociferous  opponents  for  reactionary  or  personal 
reasons. 

The  symphony  has  the  general  plan  of  four  movements  with  a 
Prologue  as  a  vocal  introduction  to  the  first.  The  Love  Scene  and  the 
Queen  Mab  Scherzo,  both  instrumental,  correspond  to  the  slow  move- 
ment and  scherzo,  while  the  choral  finale  rounds  out  the  whole.  The 
subject  and  its  verbal  treatment  add  various  episodes  to  this  scheme. 
The  composer  has  restricted  the  solo  voices  to  narration,  realizing  that 
if  they  were  given  dialogue  or  musical  characterization  he  would  have 
found  himself  writing  an  opera  or  a  cantata.  He  has  solved  the  problem 
of  maintaining  a  symphonic  medium  by  relegating  the  textual  exposi- 
tion to  the  first  part  of  the  symphony  in  which  he  outlines  the  whole 
story  in  recitative  style.  In  this  way  he  has  disencumbered  himself  of 
verbal  impedimenta  and  is  free  to  translate  into  purely  orchestral  tones 
the  supreme  moments  of  Shakespeare's  tale  as  he  had  seen  and  expe- 
rienced them  years  before. 
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The  music  of  the  ball  obviously  admitted  no  interpolation  of  voices. 
The  "scene-d'amow"  is  proof  in  itself  that  Berlioz  could  pour  out  his 
heart  and  use  his  skill  more  intensely,  more  completely  with  only  the 
orchestra,  just  as  Wagner  reached  his  supreme  moments  in  the  orchestra 
when  his  singers  were  silent.  Thus  the  gossamer  magic  of  the  Queen 
Mab  Scherzo  would  have  been  destroyed  at  once  by  a  text.  When  in  the 
end  Friar  Laurence  addresses  the  two  rival  houses,  the  action  is  over. 
A  moral  can  be  suitably  drawn  in  vocal  lines  and  the  final  reconcilia- 
tion naturally  provides  a  choral  close  in  the  grand  manner. 

Paganini  as  Benefactor 

It  was  in  December,  1838,  that  Paganini,  excited  by  a  performance 
of  Berlioz's  "Harold  in  Italy,"  knelt  down  upon  the  stage  in  the 
presence  of  lingering  members  of  the  orchestra  and  kissed  the  com- 
poser's hand  -  this  according  to  the  memoirs  of  Berlioz,  who  also 
tells  how  he  received  from  Paganini  a  note  of  appreciation  enclosing 
a  bank  draft  for  20,000  francs. 

There  could  not  have  been  a  greater  boon  for  Berlioz  at  that  moment. 
Weighted  down  by  the  necessity  of  attending  endless  concerts  and 
writing  paragraphs  about  them  together  with  other  routine  duties 
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involving  livelihood,  he  needed  just  this  liberation  to  take  a  long 
breath  and  compose  exactly  what  he  pleased.  After  the  failure  of  Ben- 
venuto  Cellini  which  had  barely  attained  a  fourth  performance  at  the 
Opera,  he  needed  a  boost  to  his  self-esteem.  Over  and  above  this,  the 
circumstances  of  the  gift  created  discussion  on  all  sides.  What  was 
Paganini's  motive?  He  had  a  reputation  for  being  close-fisted  (^'grippe- 
sou")  ,  a  reputation  contradicted  by  many  generous  actions.*  Some 
accused  the  "virtuose  infernal"  of  trying  to  make  an  impression  upon 
the  public  and  the  critics;  others  said  he  was  taking  the  credit  of  an 
anonymous  donor.  Berlioz  indignantly  repudiated  these  cabals.  His 
gratitude  to  Paganini  was  beyond  words.  Even  his  enemies  were  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  Paganini  had  knelt  before  Berlioz  and  called 
him  the  only  one  to  succeed  Beethoven. 

When  he  asked  Paganini  what  he  should  compose,  his  friend  an- 
nounced: "I  cannot  advise  you.  You  know  what  suits  you  best." 

A  wise  answer!  Berlioz's  mind  was  his  own,  and  Shakespeare's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  the  subject  which  he  had  been  nurturing  for 
years,  was  the  inevitable  decision.  It  was  twelve  years  before  that  he 
had  first  beheld  the  lovely  Irish  actress,  Henrietta  Smithson,  in  the 
part  of  Juliet,  which  had  transported  him  even  more  powerfully  than 
her  Ophelia  of  the  night  before. 

"Ah,  what  a  change  from  the  dull  gray  skies  and  icy  winds   of 


*  The  comment  of  Jacques  Barzun  is  to  the  point :  "When  Paganini  refused  to  play  for 
another  artist's  benefit,  he  was  a  'miser,'  but  when  he  played  in  the  cholera-infested  city  for 
the  benefit  of  the  plague  victims,  no  one  bothered  to  call  him  a  hero." 
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Denmark  to  the  burning  sun,  the  perfumed  nights  of  Italy!  From 
the  melancholy,  the  cruel  irony,  the  tears,  the  mourning,  the  lower- 
ing destiny  of  Hamlet,  what  a  transition  to  the  impetuous  youthful 
love,  the  long-drawn  kisses,  the  vengeance,  the  despairing  fatal  con- 
flict of  love  and  death  in  those  hapless  lovers!  By  the  third  act,  half 
suffocated  by  my  emotion,  with  the  grip  of  an  iron  hand  upon  my 
heart,  I  cried  to  myself:  'I  am  lost!  I  am  lost!'  Knowing  no  English, 
I  could  grope  but  mistily  through  the  fog  of  a  translation,  could  see 
Shakespeare  only  as  in  a  glass,  darkly.  The  poetic  weft  that  winds 
its  golden  thread  in  network  through  those  marvelous  creations  was 
invisible  to  me  then;  yet,  as  it  was,  how  much  I  learned!  An  English 
critic  has  stated  in  the  Illustrated  London  News  that,  on  seeing  Miss 
Smithson  that  night,  I  said:  'I  will  marry  Juliet,  and  write  my  greatest 
symphony  on  the  play.'  I  did  both,  but  I  never  said  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  was  in  far  too  much  perturbation  to  entertain  such  ambitious 
dreams.  Only  through  much  tribulation  were  both  ends  gained." 

And  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Henrietta  was  the  true  cause  of  the 
symphony.  She  was  rather  the  first  eloquent  spokesman  before  Berlioz 
of  a  subject  which  was  written  in  his  stars.  The  once  entrancing 
"Juliet,"  whose  statuesque  beauty  and  sweet,  dulcet  voice  had  de- 
prived her  admirer  of  all  reason,  had  since  become  a  dumpy,  pedes- 
trian wife,  nagging,  complaining,  indulging  in  fits  of  jealousy.  But 
Berlioz'  vision  of  Juliet  was  undimmed.  He  speaks  of  his  delight  at 
last  in  plunging  into  his  beloved  subject:  "of  floating  into  a  halcyon 
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sea  of  poetry,  wafted  onward  by  the  sweet,  soft  breeze  of  imagination; 
warmed  by  the  golden  sun  of  love  unveiled  by  Shakespeare."  Berlioz' 
first  impressions  seem  to  have  been  absolutely  indelible.  He  tells  us 
in  his  Memoirs  that  he  mentioned  the  Queen  Mab  speech  to  Men- 
delssohn in  Rome  in  1831  as  a  subject  for  a  scherzo,  the  kind  of  scherzo 
Mendelssohn  loved  to  compose.  He  instantly  regretted  having  put  the 
idea  into  his  friend's  head.  "For  several  years  afterwards  I  dreaded 
hearing  that  he  had  carried  it  out.  .  .  .  Fortunately,  he  never  thought 
of  it." 

He  has  also  told  us  of  the  intensity  of  his  childhood  infatuation  for 
"Estelle"  which  stayed  with  him  to  his  last  years:  "The  other  love  came 
to  me  in  my  manhood,"  he  wrote  after  his  wife's  death,  "with  Shakes- 
peare in  the  burning  bush  of  Sinai,  amid  the  thunders  and  lightnings 
of  poetry  entirely  new  to  me.  It  prostrated  me,  and  my  heart  and  my 
whole  being  were  invaded  by  a  cruel,  maddening  passion  in  which  the 
love  of  a  great  artist  and  the  love  of  a  great  art  were  mingled  together, 
each  intensifying  the  other."  "She  inspired  you,"  Liszt  then  wrote  to 
him  from  Weimar,  "you  sang  of  her;  her  task  was  done."  And  Jules 
Janin,  his  royal  literary  colleague,  then  wrote  lines  in  long  retrospect 
which  must  have  deeply  touched  the  composer: 

"With  what  cruel  rapidity  pass  away  the  divinities  of  fable!  How 
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frail  they  are,  these  frail  children  of  Shakespeare  and  Corneille!  Alas! 
it  was  not  so  very  long  ago,  when,  one  summer's  evening,  in  all  the 
arrogance  of  youth,  we  saw  her  in  a  balcony  overlooking  the  road  to 
Verona,  Juliet  with  her  Romeo,  Juliet,  trembling  in  the  intoxication 
of  her  happiness,  listening  to  the  nightingale  of  the  night  and  the 
lark  of  the  morning.  She  was  in  white,  and  listening  dreamily,  with  a 
sublime  fire  in  her  half-averted  glance.  In  her  lovely,  pure  golden 
voice  we  heard  the  prose  and  poetry  of  Shakespeare  ringing  out  in 
triumphant  tones,  instinct  with  undying  life.  A  whole  world  was 
hanging  on  the  grace,  the  voice,  the  enchanting  power  of  this  woman." 
Berlioz'  first  raptures  over  the  "Juliet"  who  was  destined  to  become 
his  wife  were  mingled  with  an  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  which  was 
surely  something  far  more  than  hypnotism  by  the  Irish  beauty.  It  ran 
in  full  accord  with  the  new  "discovery"  of  Shakespeare  by  literary 
Paris,  a  discovery  in  which  Berlioz  was  a  leading  spirit,  but  still  one 
of  many.  Shakespeare  could  be  called  Berlioz'  greatest  love  of  all.  He 
made  musical  use  in  one  way  or  another  (besides  a  youthful  attempt 
at  The  Tempest)  of  Hamlet,  for  which  he  wrote  incidental  music; 
King  Lear,  his  title  of  an  overture;  and  Much  Ado  About  Nothing 
(his  opera,  Beatrice  et  Benedict) .  This  is  proof  less  of  Berlioz'  literary 
taste,  for  he  knew  almost  no  English,  than  of  the  strong  romantic  side 
of  the  Bard,  the  reaching  power  of  his  combined  ardor  and  melancholy 
as  prime  dramatic  material. 
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Berlioz  at  this  time  was  by  no  means  without  backers.  He  had  become 
a  controversial  topic,  across  tables  and  in  many  columns  of  print. 
Jules  Janin  defended  him  stoutly;  Joseph  d'Ortigue  wrote  a  full  length 
book  in  defense  of  Berlioz  as  an  operatic  innovator  comparable  to 
Gluck.  Praise  obviously  biased,  more  provocative  than  persuasive,  nur- 
tured skepticism  and  antagonism,  as  it  has  before  and  since.  Curiosity 
filled  the  house  for  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Many  notables  were  present, 
and  a  good  part  of  intellectual  Paris.  The  performing  forces  were 
"satisfactory,"  to  use  Berlioz'  words.  The  Ball  Music  brought  shouts 
of  enthusiasm,  and  the  scherzo  was  accounted  extraordinary;  the  rather 
theatrical  close  brought  renewed  cheers.  But  the  first  part  mystified 
the  audience,  the  funeral  music  of  Juliet  was  received  coldly,  and  the 
love  scene  puzzled  them  and  was  received  with  more  respect  than 
warmth.  There  were  three  performances,  and  the  net  return,  as  Berlioz 
remarked  bitterly  in  a  letter,  was  1100  francs. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  DINNER  TO  CHARLES  MUNCH 

(When    the    Women's   City   Club    of  Boston   gave   a   dinner    to    Charles   Munch, 
G.   Wallace   Woodworth   made   the  following  address  about   the  guest  of  honor.) 


I  am  glad  this  dinner  is  being  held  this  year— here  and  now,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1953,  and  not  a  decade  or  a  quarter-century  from  now. 
As  far  as  this  season  goes,  we  are  in  mid-stream,  just  past  the  half- 
season  mark  in  Boston.  But  as  for  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  he's  just  begun!  The  life  of  an  orchestra  is  measured  by 
seasons.  In  college  parlance,  Charles  Munch  is  a  Senior,  in  his  fourth 
year— but  he  is  not  going  to  graduate  and  leave  us,  and  he  certainly 
wasn't  a  Freshman  when  he  came.  He  came  to  us  in  full  flower,  at 
flood  tide,  and  we  hail  him  now  at  the  steady  and  brilliant  middle 
span  of  a  creative  career. 

I  suppose  the  abstract  evaluation  of  the  work  of  a  conductor  and 
orchestra  is  based  on  two  things— What  music  have  they  played  and 
how  well  have  they  played  it?  I  could  call  the  roll,  "but  time  would 
fail  to  tell  of  Gideon  and  Barak."  Already  in  three  and  a  half  seasons 
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we  are  "encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses"— the  long  list  of  works, 
new  and  old,  novel  and  standard  which  Mr.  Munch  has  played  in 
Boston.  How  well  have  they  played?  Let  us  remember  that  "nothing  in 
art  is  perfect."  We  only  come  as  near  perfection  as  we  can;  and 
no  two  performances  are  ever  alike.  But  I  leave  the  critical  evalua- 
tion to  those  who  heard  our  Orchestra  in  Europe  last  spring.  It  is  not 
becoming  for  us  at  home  to  boast,  but  we  still  remember  with  deep 
pride  what  they  said  about  Mr.  Munch  and  our  Orchestra  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  human  side  of  the  transaction.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  the  place  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  our  lives. 
In  the  deepest  and  truest  sense  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
useless.  But  there  is  a  paradox  here.  If  the  Boston  Symphony  is  useless, 
so  is  the  sunset,  and  so  is  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember  the 
question  and  answer  in  the  Westminster  Catechism.  "What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  serve  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  forever."  We  do  not  use  God;  we  enjoy  Him. 

I  remember  Cardinal  Newman's  book  "The  Idea  of  a  University,"  in 
which  he  contrasts  liberal  and  illiberal  education.  The  illiberal  educa- 
tion is  useful,  vocational;  the  liberal  education  is  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
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edge  for  its  own  sake  alone.  So  it  is  with  the  music  of  a  great  orchestra. 

Professor  Whitehead  has  said,  "Great  art  is  more  than  transient 
refreshment.  It  is  something  which  adds  to  the  permanent  richness  of 
the  soul's  self-attainment."  And  in  another  wonderful  passage  White- 
head speaks  of  "the  habitual  vision  of  greatness."  That  vision  is  what 
we  have  week  after  week  from  Mr.  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  the  communicative  power  of  music. 
Sometimes  the  power  of  music  is  so  great  that  he  who  really  listens  is 
never  the  same  man  again.  Let  me  read  you  an  extraordinary  passage 
from  an  address  by  Lucien  Price  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club. 

"A  good  many  years  ago  and  a  good  many  miles  from  here  I  was  a  lad  in  a 
country  town.  The  scenery  was  mediocre;  there  were,  it  is  true,  small  lakes  and 
woodlands,  and  the  rolling  fields  under  tillage  had  in  summer  a  certain  placid  and 
smiling  beauty;  but  we  knew  that  to  keep  our  souls  alive  something  must  be  done, 
and  we  did  it.  We  did  it  with  books  and  music.  The  books  were  mostly  great  books, 
and  the  music  was  good  music.  Of  course  we  had  to  make  it  ourselves.  .  .  . 

My  own  instrument  was  the  'cello.  (I  learned  to  play  it  under  heavy  pressure 
and  strong  protest.)  That  is,  until  a  brilliant  virtuoso  'cellist  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  still  a  young  man  and  a  remote  sort  of  kinsman,  came  for  a  visit.  For  the 
first  time  I  heard  what  the  'cello  could  do.  A  good  deal  of  chamber  music  was  played 
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in  the  village  and  we  were  working  at  Haydn's  Trios.  "Why  don't  you  try  Bee- 
thoven's?" proposed  our  guest.  It  was  the  first  we  knew  that  Beethoven  had  written 
any  trios.  We  sent  to  New  York  for  them.  They  came.  Quite  a  bulky  volume,  the 
piano-score;  paper-bound  in  that  pale  greenish  blue  of  the  Edition  Peters. 

Our  violinist  was  talented;  our  pianist  was  more  than  talented.  Our  'cello  was  the 
weak  link.  So  we  started  looking  through  the  trios  for  something  he  could  play  at 
sight.  And  of  all  trios,  which  must  we  pitch  upon  but  the  one  in  B-flat,  Opus  97! 

The  andante  cantabile  looks  easy.  It  isn't.  By  the  time  you  reach  the  second 
variation  the  going  is  rough  for  an  adolescent  'cellist.  All  the  same  we  kept  going. 
And,  as  we  did  so,  our  eyes  bulged  with  amazement.  .  .  . 

We  played  the  movement  again.  We  spent  that  whole  evening  playing  it  again, 
and  played  nothing  else.  The  time  was  midsummer  and  rain  had  been  falling.  It  was 
my  office  to  drive  the  pianist  home,— "drive"  in  the  equine  sense  of  that  verb,  to 
drive  a  horse,  by  reins,  and  hitched  into  a  phaeton  carriage.  On  my  way  home,  alone, 
the  horse  plodding  at  a  walk,  for  streets  were  unpaved  and  the  mud  was  heavy, 
Pallas  Athene  sent  me  a  thought: 

This  town  is  no  great  shakes.  You  are  only  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  future  is  un- 
certain, and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  become  of  you.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  so  long  as  there  is  such  music  in  the  world,  there  is  always  something 
you  can  do  about  the  worst  that  the  world  can  do  to  you. 

That  is  the  story  of  what  music  did  for  a  young  man.  I  have  seen  it 
happen  a  hundred  times,  as  our  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  students  have 
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come  off  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall  after  singing  the  Bach  Mass  or  the 
Passions.  But  I  have  seen  it  in  the  faces  of  listeners  as  well  as  singers 
and  players.  For  that,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Bach  was  accustomed  to  sign  his  scores  "Soli  Deo  Gloria,"— "To  the 
Glory  of  God  alone."  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  complete  devotion 
to  the  music  itself,  rather  than  to  any  externals,  in  absolute  sincerity, 
in  artistic  purity  of  heart— we  can  say  of  much  that  Charles  Munch  has 
done  in  Boston,  that  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God  alone. 

But  that  is  only  one  side.  Beethoven  said  of  his  Missa  Solemnis— 
"From  the  heart  to  the  heart."  Many  times  in  the  last  four  years  we 
have  felt  that  Charles  Munch  was  speaking  directly  to  us  from  the 
stage  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  that  the  discourse  came  straight  from  the 
heart,  and  has  penetrated  straight  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us. 
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BERLIOZ,  SHAKESPEARE,  AND  MOORE 


Two  British  literary  passions  seized  Hector  Berlioz  early  in  his  career 
and  remained  uncooled  to  the  end.  They  were  Shakespeare  and 
Tom  Moore.  An  odd  pairing,  it  seems  today— but  perfectly  con- 
gruous to  their  French  idolater.  Late  in  life,  he  even  set  Tom  above 
Will  in  respect  to  one  particular  phase  of  human  understanding. 

The  pairing  of  those  major  and  minor  poets  in  the  consciousness  and 
the  career  of  Berlioz  had  as  fantastic  a  genesis  as  anything  else  in  his 
story. 

First  came  the  overwhelming  effects  on  Berlioz  when  he  attended 
"Hamlet"  and  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  in  1827.  These  were  the  first  Shake- 
spearean dramatic  productions  known  to  Paris.  The  company  was  that 
of  a  member  of  a  great  English  theatrical  dynasty,  Charles  Kemble. 
But  to  the  exclusion  of  that  famous  name,  Berlioz  went  into  a  delirium 
of  admiration  for  the  English  playwright  and  the  Irish  portrayer  of 
the  roles  of  Ophelia  and  Juliet.  She  was  Harriet  Smithson  (whom  he 
persisted  in  calling  Henriette) ,  born  in  Ennis,  County  Clare,  and 
endowed  with  an  indelible  brogue  which  held  back  complete  success 
for  her  in  England,  but  proved  no  obstacle  in  France. 

Berlioz  was  equally  carried  away  by  Miss  Smithson's  acting  and  "the 
lightning  flashes  of  Shakespeare's  genius." 

Amid  the  flashes,  he  also  was  struck  by  "the  blind  bow  boy's  butt- 
shaft,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Mercutio.  From  that  time,  for  many 
months,  he  alternated  between  being  mentally  and  nervously  disorgan- 
ized, and  feverishly  working  on  plans  to  carry  by  assault  the  gates  of 
fame  and  of  the  Irish  girl's  heart.  Now  the  Irish  poet  enters  the  drama. 
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Tom  Moore's  poems  for  the  "Irish  Melodies"  —  apparently  in  a 
prose  translation— became  a  reading  habit  of  the  smitten  composer. 
Although  he  already  owned  Moore's  "Loves  of  the  Angels,"  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  the  word  Irish  had  anything  to  do  with  buying 
the  "Melodies,"  especially  when  money  was  very  scarce. 

At  any  rate,  returning  to  his  lodgings  after  one  of  his  emotional 
storms,  Berlioz  fell  to  reading  Moore's  song-poem,  "When  He  Who 
Adores  Thee."  In  a  high  state  of  inspiration  he  set  the  words  to  music. 

"This  is  the  only  occasion,"  he  wrote  in  his  Memoires,  "on  which  I 
have  been  able  to  vent  any  strong  feeling  in  music  while  still  under  its 
influence.  And  I  think  I  have  rarely  reached  such  poignant  truth  of 
melodic  expression,  combined  with  such  sinister  harmony." 

Here  is  the  first  of  two  stanzas  of  this  inspiration,  as  Berlioz  set  it 
(a  pioneer  example  of  a  song  with  a  prose  text) : 

"Quand  celui  qui  t'adore  n'aura  laiss£  derri£re  lui  que  le  nom  de  sa  faute, 
et  de  ses  douleurs,  pleura-tu  s'ils  noircissent  la  memoire  d'une  vie  qui  fut  livree 
pour  toi?  Oui,  pleure,  pleure!" 

The  rendering  was  quite  faithful  to  Moore,  who  wrote: 

"When  he,  who  adores  thee,  has  left  but  the  name 

Of  his  fault  and  his  sorrows  behind, 
Oh!  say  wilt  thou  weep,  when  they  darken  the  fame 

Of  a  life  that  for  thee  was  resign 'd? 
Yes,  weep,  and  however  my  foes  may  condemn, 

Thy  tears  shall  efface  their  decree; 
For  Heaven  can  witness,  though  guilty  to  them, 

I  have  been  but  too  faithful  to  thee." 

It  is  reasonable,  perhaps,  to  assume  that  the  relationship  between 
composer  and  poem  was  no  more  personal  than  that  of  a  creative  artist 
rejoicing  in  the  discovery  of  malleable  material.  In  fact,  Berlioz  speaks 
of  "the  deep,  tender,  passionate  despair  Moore  must  have  experienced 
when  he  wrote  the  words."  Then  he  adds  "and  which  I  felt  when  I 
married  them  to  music." 


FASSETT   RECORDING   STUDIO 

OFFERS  SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MUSIC  STUDENTS  WHO 

WISH  TO  RECORD  THEIR  INTERPRETATIONS  ON  TAPE  OR 

DISC  FOR  AUDITION  OR  STUDY  PURPOSES 

•  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE:  On  Location  Recordings  of  Concerts,  Theatricals, 
Weddings  etc.,  by  AUDIO  ASSOCIATES;  Transfer  of  Amateur  and  Professional 
Tapes  to  Discs ;  Copying  of  all  types  of  Records  to  Tape  or  Disc. 

•  COLLECTORS  CORNER:  Recordings  by  hundreds  of  Golden  Age  singers  for  sale 
at  modest  prices  —  Also  unusual  material  by  Melba,  Ponselle,  Flagstad  and  others. 

STEPHEN  FASSETT,  3  Byron  Street,  Boston  8 
CApitol  7-7125  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 
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Berlioz  was  extremely  sensitive  about  this  composition. 

"It  would  give  me  intense  pain  to  hear  that  song  feebly  sung.  In  order 
to  avoid  such  a  trial,  I  have  never,  in  all  the  twenty  years  since  it  was 
written,  asked  anyone  to  sing  it  to  me." 

Companion  poems  of  Moore  were  set  by  Berlioz,  and  grouped  under 
the  title  of  "Irlande."  Completed  during  the  early  part  of  the  five  years 
of  stormy  courtship  before  the  composer  married  the  Irish  actress,  this 
was  his  Opus  2.  But  at  the  very  start  of  his  wild  romance,  he  felt  the 
urge  to  quote  the  Irishman's  poetry  as  emotional  clues  to  two  otherwise 
unconnected  cantatas.  First,  on  the  title  page  of  "The  Death  of 
Orpheus,  for  Large  Chorus  and  Large  Orchestra,"  he  quoted  from 
"Th:  Moore": 

"Oh!  Le  coeur  qui  aime,  jamais  l'oublie,  mais  aime  encore,  fidele  jusqu'a  la 
fin,  comme  la  fleur  du  soleil  tourne  vers  son  dieu,  le  meme  regard  dont  elle  a 
salue  son  lever." 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  this  as  the  last  stanza  of  "Believe 
Me,  If  All  Those  Endearing  Young  Charms": 

"No,  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets, 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  god,  when  he  sets, 

The  same  look  which  she  turned  when  he  rose." 


VIOLIN  SHOW 

Violin  Concert, 
Violin  Exhibit 
and  Lecture 

JORDAN  HALL 

Sunday,  March  8 
3    P.M. 
ARTISTS: 

FAITH  CARTER 

RUDOLPH 

PATMEGRIAN 

Violin 

VICTORIA 

SAMUELIAN 

Coloratura  Soprano 

at  the  Piano 
JULES  WOLFFERS 

ARRANGED  BY 

COSTA  HOUNTASIS 

maker  of  violins  and  accessories 

Reserved   tickets    $1.00    and    $1.50 

at  Jordan  Hall 

240   HUNTINGTON   AVE.,    BOSTON 

KE  6-9-285 


The  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra 

PUBLICATIONS 

•  THE   BOSTON   SYMPHONY 

CONCERT    BULLETIN 

•  THE    BERKSHIRE    FESTIVAL 

PROGRAM 

•  THE  BOSTON  POPS  PROGRAM 

offer  to  advertisers 

Coverage  of  Higher  Income  Groups 
Well  Displayed  Positions 
Moderate  Rates 


Total   Circulation   500,000 


For  Information  and  Rates  Call 

Mrs.  Dana  Somes,  Advertising  Manager 

Tel.  CO  6-1492,  or  write 

Symphony  Hall,  Boston  15,  Mass. 
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YOU  NEED  Continuous 


ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 


' 


Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 


GENEROUS 

INSTALLATION 

ALLOWANCE 
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See  Your  Electrical  Dealer,  Plumber  or  Edison  Shop ! 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 
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Bearing  no  opus  number,  this  cantata  was  by  circumstances  squeezed 
out  of  the  all-Berlioz  concert  which  the  ardent  lover  staged  to  attract 
the  attention  of  his  beloved— who  was  unaware  of  the  demonstration. 
Although  the  manuscript  was  lost,  a  copy  was  discovered  in  1923,  with 
that  quotation  above  the  title  (as  may  be  seen  in  a  facsimile  in  the 
Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library) . 

Moore  turns  up  again— and  in  the  noblest  company— in  the  first 
composition  which  Berlioz  thought  worthy  of  publication:  "Eight 
Scenes  from  'Faust,'  Opus  1." 

The  scenes  are  preceded  by  quotations  from  Goethe's  "Faust,"  paired 
with  others  from  Shakespeare— and  one  from  the  "Irish  Melodies,"  at 
the  start: 

"One  fatal  remembrance,  one  sorrow  that  throws 
Its  bleak  shade  alike  on  our  joys  and  our  woes." 

The  Shakespearean  quotations  were  from  the  plays  in  which  Berlioz 
first  lost  his  head  and  heart  to  the  English  dramatist  and  the  Irish 
actress:  "Romeo"  and  "Hamlet." 

Of  course,  Berlioz's  enthusiasm  for  Shakespeare  inspired  some  of  his 
larger  works— those  based  on  "King  Lear,"  "Romeo,"  and  "Hamlet" 
(funeral  march  for  the  last  scene  and  "The  Death  of  Ophelia")  —  and, 
near  the  end  of  his  career,  the  two-act  comic  opera,  "Beatrice  et 
Benedict,"  from  "Much  Ado  About  Nothing." 

But  his  devotion  to  Moore  also  resulted  in  some  larger  works.  From 
the  "Irish  Melodies"  he  orchestrated  "La  Belle  Voyageuse"  ("Rich  and 
Rare  Were  the  Gems  She  Wore") ,  and  "Drinking  Song."  From  other 
poems  of  Moore  he  fashioned  "Meditation  Religieuse"  for  chorus  and 
orchestra;  and,  for  chorus  and  piano,  "Chant  Guerrier,"  and  "Chant 
Sacre"';  and  "Helene,"  first  for  vocal  sextet  and  piano,  then  orchestrated. 

Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  Berlioz  turned  once  again  to  Tom 
Moore's  "Irish  Melodies"  for  solace  in  his  final  romantic  episode. 
Now  he  was  61,  his  first  wife,  Harriet  (estranged  for  thirteen  years), 
and  his  second,  Marie,  both  dead.  He  tried  to  rekindle  the  disappointed 
romance  of  his  boyhood.  The  object  of  his  renewed  devotion  was  the 
widow  Estelle  Fornier,  aged  sixty-seven.  He  wooed  her  by  ardent  visit 
and  eloquent  letter.  She  tried  to  dissuade  him  by  writing: 

"I  am  but  an  old,  a  very  old  woman,  six  years  older  than  you;  my  heart  is 
withered  by  days  of  anguish,  physical  and  mental  distress  of  all  sorts,  which 
have  left  me  without  illusions  as  to  the  joys  and  sentiments  of  this  world.  .  .  ." 

Berlioz  persisted  in  his  initial  sentiment  toward  the  old  widow:  In 
his  Memoires  he  writes  (for  he  no  longer  wrote  to  her)  : 

"My  whole  soul  went  out  to  the  aged,  saddened,  and  obscure  woman. 
.  .  .  Balzac,  nay,  Shakespeare  himself,  the  great  painter  of  the  passions, 

f  St*  ! 


never  dreamt  of  the  possibility  of  such  a  thing  as  this.  Only  one  poet, 
Thomas  Moore,  believed  it  was  possible,  and  described  that  rare  feeling 
in  these  lines,  which  recur  to  my  mind  as  I  write: 

'Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  charms, 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  today, 
Were  to  change  by  tomorrow,  and  fleet  in  my  arms, 

Like  fairy  gifts  fading  away 
Thou  wouldst  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art, 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will; 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still.'  " 

By  Laning  Humphrey 


HARVARD   GLEE   CLUB 
RADCLIFFE   CHORAL   SOCIETY 

G.    WALLACE    WOOBWORTffl,    Conductor 


Assisted  by  the  Brass  Choir  of  the 
Harvard-f&adcliffe  Orchestra 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Friday,  March  13,  1953,  at  E;30  P.M. 

PROGRAM 

MOTETS 
Palestrina  —  Morley  —  Allegri  —  Verdi  —  Preger  —  Mozart 

FRENCH  CHANSONS 

for  Small  Choir 
Lassus  —  Regnard  —  Debussy 

SYMPHONIAE  SACRAE   by   GIOVANNI   GABRIELI 
Processional  and  Ceremonial  Music  for  Two  and  Three  Choirs,  Organ,  and 
Brass.  Written  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice. 

BALDWIN  PIANO 


TICKETS : 

Tickets  at  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20,  $.90  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society 
or  by  mail  from  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge  38.  Telephone  orders 
will  be  accepted  on  weekdays  from  2  to  5  P.M.  at  KIrkland  7-8990. 
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Js  "any  agency  that  works  with  won- 
|s: High 'Fidelity! 

High  Fide  "ifs<^iiHiSt't  music  for  your  honied-studio  or 

classroom.  Music|that'a|>proxtrtiates  "the  real  thing' ~%ith  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 


If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,many  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system^  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Eighteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  27,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Faure "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud) 
I.     Berceuse 
II.     Mi-a-ou 

III.  Le  Jardin  de  Dolly 

IV.  Kitty-Valse 
V.     Tendresse 

VI.     Le  Pas  Espagnol 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Barber Adagio  for  Strings 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
I.    Allegro 
II.     "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 

INTERMISSION 

Chausson Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  20 

I.     Lent;  Allegro  vivo 
II.     Tres  lent 
III.     Amine" 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public  appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays  Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 
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DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,   Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dbpt. 
Staley  Collegb 
Brookline,    Mass. 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc 

Henry   B.   Cabot  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 


The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  —  or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank    H 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ex- 
tends a  warm  welcome  to  its  fellow  in 
Chicago,  which  will,  after  a  long  absence, 
visit  New  England  and  give  a  concert  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  Evening, 
March  12.  It  was  as  long  ago  as  Novem- 
ber, 1940,  that  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
last  came  to  Boston,  and  played  in  this 
Hall.  The  tour  was  part  of  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Season.  The  late  Frederick 
Stock  then  conducted.  Boston  is  also  to 
have  its  first  experience  of  Rafael  Kube- 
lik,  the  Czech  conductor  under  whom 
this  orchestra  has  won  new  fame  in  the 
West. 


THEATRE  CONCERTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  programs  are  announced  for  the 
three  week  ends  of  concerts  by  the 
orchestra  of  chamber  proportions  which 
will  open  the  Berkshire  Festival  at 
Tanglewood  next  summer.  The  concerts 
will  be  conducted  by  Charles  Munch, 
and  will  be  given  on  Saturday  evenings 
at  8:30  and  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall. 

The  programs  planned  by  Mr.  Munch 
are  as  follows: — 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  11;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  12) : 
Two  BACH  programs  will  include  .  .  . 
The  Brandenburg  Concertos  1,  2,  3,  5 
(with  Lukas  Foss),  6;  Suites  2  &  3,  and 
a  Cantata. 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  18;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  19)  : 
Two  MOZART  programs  will  include 
.  .  .  Divertimento  K.  136,  Violin  Con- 
certo in  G  (Isaac  Stern),  Serenade  for 
13  Wind  Instruments  K.  361,  "Prague 
Symphony" ;  Overture  to  "Figaro"  > 
Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Stern  and  de  Pasquale),  "Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik,"  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony. 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


vjF  course  you  want  the 
most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful trousseau  your  bridal 
budget  permits.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss 
Makanna  or  Miss  Grayce 
Edwards  you  can  plan  and 
assemble  your  complete  lin- 
gerie and  linen  trousseaux 
with  the  assurance  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  detail. 

416    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.   6-4238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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(Sat.  Eve.,  July  25;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  26) : 
The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Strauss 
—  Divertimento,  Op.  86,  Milhaud  — 
"Creation  du  monde,"  Ravel  —  "Le 
tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Foss  —  Cantata, 
"A  Parable  of  Death";  HAYDN  —  St. 
Theresa  Mass,  Symphonies  93  and   100 

("Military"). 

•     • 

EXHIBITION 

The  current  exhibition  in  the  Gallery 
is  kindly  loaned  by 

The  Boston  Society  of  Independent 

Artists, 

1953   Travelling   Section 

from  its  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition: 

SCULPTURE 

"The  Dancer,"  Bronze  by  Jason 
Berger 

"Ophelia,"  Marble  by  Alice  W.  Dun- 
bar 

"Aspirant,"  Wood  by  Frances  deB. 
Henderson 

"Portrait  of  a  Poet,"  Bronze  by  Mari- 
anne Pineda 

PAINTINGS 

"The  Boat,"  Oil  by  Albert  Alcalay 

"Nude  by  the  Sea,"  Oil  by  Wallace 
Bassford 

"Philosopher's  Garden,"  by  Stanley 
Bate 

"Gull,"  Oil  by  Jane  C.  Boardman 

"Locomotive,"  Water  Color  by  Vrujan 
Boghosian 

"Nocturne,"  Pastel  by  Theodore  R. 
Braithwaite 

"Europa,"  Casein  by  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell 

"Fish,"  Oil  by  Alfred  C.  Chadbourn 

"Rock  Pile,"  Casein  by  Edgar  Cor- 
bridge 

"Boats,"  Oil  by  Gardner  Cox 

"Sentinels,"  Oil  by  Elizabeth  A.  Cur- 
tis 

"The  Survival,"  Oil  and  Tempera  by 
Frances  L.  Dalton 

"City  of  Spindles,"  Oil  by  Rosmond 
de  Kalb 


"Soft  Form  with  White  Line,"  Oil  by 

Garabed  Der  Hohannesian 
"The  Wave,"  Oil  by  Lamar  Dodd 

"City  Night  Pattern,"  Gouache  by  Ken 
Goehring 

"Boat   Works,"    Gouache    by   Xavier 
Gonzalez 

"Fisherman's    Shack,"    Oil    by    Ernst 
Halberstadt 

"Dragon    Fly,"    Polymer   by    Beverly 
Hallam 

"Autumn,"    Water    Color    by   Arthur 
K.  D.  Healy 

"Counterpane,"   Oil   by   Fannie   Hill- 
smith 

"The  City,"  Ceramic  Mosaic  by  Paul 
David    Holleman 

"October    31st,    1952,"    Encaustic    by 
Howard  Jones 

"Marvin's    Slide,"    Water    Color    by 
Glen  A.  Krause 

"Two  Moons,"  Gouache  by  Cleo  Lam- 
brides 

"Landscape     Transformed,"     Oil     by 

William  Littlefield 
"The  City,"  Gouache  by  Elizabeth  M. 

Lobingier 

"From  a  Cathedral,"  Mixed  Tech.  by 

Boris  Margo 
"Descension,"  Oil  by  Maud  Morgan 

"Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  Oil  by 
Patrick  Morgan 

"Autumn  Still  Life,"  Oil  by  Kathryn 

Nason 
"Sailing,    Mt.    Desert,"    Oil    by    Carl 

G.  Nelson 
"Minus  Minos,"  Oil  by  Donald  Outer- 
bridge 
"The  Obsessed,"  Oil  by  Harley  Per- 
kins 
"The  Bees,"  Oil  by  Arthur  Polonsky 
"Portrait,"  Oil  by  Merrylin  Powers 
"Mick  Kelly,"  Tempera  by  Dan  Snyder 
"Underwings,"  Casein  and  Oil  by  Ger- 
trude Tonsberg 
"Dream    Sequence,"    Casein    and    Oil 

by  Steven  Trefonides 
"Painting  —  1952,"  Oil  by  Jack  Wolfe 
"Loup-Garou,"  Plastic  Paint  by  David 
Young 


<$k3£^ 
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filene's 


In    Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aid  rich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil   Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


1III||||1H 


mm 
m 

Ills 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  spring  ...  a  spring  o\erwhelmingly  beautiful   in  the  new  wayf 
a    smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     is     >lim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine.,    magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newest 
fashions,  expressed  in  Ml  its  such  as  this-  hy  Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow   wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  <:oals  in  fabrics  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainbow. 

FILENES    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  handsome  building  of 
The  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing Society,  at  I  Nor- 
way Street  near  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  was  completed 
in  1934- 


The  Monitor  first  went  to 
press  in  this  building  on 
Falmouth  Street,  which  still 
stands  in  the  shadow  of  the 
newspaper's  present  home. 


News  gathered  here 
is  read  by  the  world 


Founded  in  1908,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  today  a 
great  international  newspaper 
with  more  than  180,000  sub- 
scribers in  120  countries. 

The  Monitor  s  rapid  growth, 
indicated  by  the  impressive  nine- 
story  building  on  Norway  Street, 
illustrates,  too,  the  constantly 
changing  scene  in  Boston. 

Factors  affecting  the  servicing 
of  investments  change  too.  Few 
individuals  have  the  time  or  the 
facilities  today  to  manage  securi- 
ties efficiently  ...  to  secure  up- 
to-the-minute  information  .  .  . 
to  make  market  research  and 
analysis. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
offers  an  Investment  Manage- 


ment Service  under  which  your 
investments  are  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  specialists. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Investment  Management." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman, Trust Investment Committee 


Allied  withTHE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Eighteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  27,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  February  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Faure "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

I.  Berceuse 

II.  Mi-a-ou 

III.  Le  Jardin  de  Dolly 

IV.  Kitty-Valse 
V.     Tendresse 

VI.     Le  Pas  Espagnol 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Barber Adagio  for  Strings 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
I.    Allegro 
II.    "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 

INTERMISSION 

Chausson Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  20 

I.     Lent;  Allegro  vivo 

II.  Tres  lent 

III.  Anim£ 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  .  .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


Jt.Ji 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  q6.o  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  p  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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"DOLLY,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano  Duet 

By  Gabriel  Faure 

(Born  in  Pamiers,  Ariege,  May  12,  1845;  died  in  Paris,  November  4,  1924.) 

Orchestrated  by  Henri  Rabaud 
(Born  in  Paris,  November  10,  1873;  died  there  September  11,  1949.) 


This  Suite  was  composed  in  the  years  1893-96.  It  was  set  for  orchestra  by  Henri 
Rabaud  in  1906,  and  first  conducted  by  him  in  Paris  in  that  year.*  The  orchestra- 
tion of  the  first  five  movements  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  timpani,  harp,  and  strings.  In  the  final  movement  the  following 
instruments  are  added:  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tambourine,  bass  drum,  cymbals 
and  triangle. 

The  score  is  dedicated  to  "Mile.  Dolly  Bardac." 

Dolly  Bardac,  for  whom  Faure  wrote  these  little  pieces  as  piano 
duets,  was  the  daughter  of  Mme.  Sigismond  Bardac  who  was  to 
be  the  second  Mme.  Debussy  and  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  the  Bonne 
Chanson.  Charles  Koechlin  in  his  life  of  Faure  remarks:  "This  charm- 
ing album  is  written  as  a  comment  upon  the  playful  projects  of  a  little 
girl.  Each  of  us  depicts  childhood  in  his  own  way.  Debussy  in  Children's 
Corner  looks  down  humorously  and  as  a  grown-up  upon  the  diversions 
of  'sa  chere  petite  Chouchou'  [his  daughter].  Faure,  while  maintaining 

*  This  orchestration   was  used   in  a  danced   production  at  the   Theatre  des  Arts  directed  by 
Rouche,  in  a  choreography  by  M.  L.  Laloy. 


WT        we  have  it  «-                                   ^\^|  BL    tA 

y          spring's                                                        ^B 
W           gayest                                                              n 
W           newcomer  •  •  • 
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A                    far                                                                                                A 

n                Tor                                                                             jM 
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his  poetic  character,  seems  closer  to  the  child,  as  in  the  opening 
Berceuse.  Who  else  could  have  written  it  after  the  death  of  Gounod? 
His  simplicity  at  once  precise  and  dreamy,  his  writing  at  once  naive 
and  wise,  reveal  the  secret  of  the  master.  Perhaps  we  should  not  be 
surprised  at  the  mixture  of  ingenuity  and  refinement  in  Dolly's  Garden 
and  Tendresse.  The  paradox  conceals  a  deeper  logic:  is  it  not  reason- 
able, even  subtle  and  perceptive,  to  foretell  the  woman  in  the  little 
girl?  The  character  of  the  Valses-Caprices  is  found  again  in  Mi-a-ou 
and  especially  in  Kitty-V  alse ,  so  full  of  vivacity,  and  the  collection  ends 
with  a  stunning  homage  to  Chabrier  in  Le  pas  Espagnol,  a.  masterpiece 
of  gaiety,  humor  and  firm  architecture." 

In  the  opening  Berceuse  the  woodwinds  have  a  gentle  melody,  the 
muted  strings  providing  the  basis  of  the  accompaniment.  Mi-a-ou,  an 
Allegro  vivo,  is  more  poetic  than  literal,  with  a  little  quartet  for  muted 
horns  before  the  close.  In  Le  jardin  de  Dolly,  Andantino,  the  flute  solo 
carries  the  melody  for  the  most  part.  After  the  Kitty-Valse,  tempo  di 
valse,  there  follows  the  contrasting  Tendresse.  This  is  an  Andante,  the 
real  slow  movement  of  the  suite,  based  on  a  simple  melody  first  pro- 
posed by  the  strings.  There  is  a  tranquil  middle  section,  a  duet  for 
solo  oboe  and  horn  with  harp  accompaniment.  The  Spanish  dance,  as 
finale,  is  far  more  brilliant  than  what  has  preceded. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ...^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       |i 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
*      Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AHP TRUST   COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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ADAGIO  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  in  West  Chester,  Pennsylvania,  March  9,  1910 


This  Adagio  also  appears  as  the  slow  movement  of  Barber's  String  Quartet  in  B 
minor.  The  Quartet  was  first  performed  in  1936  in  Rome  by  the  Pro  Arte  Quartet. 
This  movement  was  first  made  known  in  its  version  for  string  orchestra  on  November 
5,  1938,  by  Arturo  Toscanini,  conducting  the  N.B.C.  Symphony  in  New  York.  The 
score  bears  the  dedication  "to  my  Aunt  and  Uncle,  Louise  and  Sidney  Homer." 

The  movement  is  marked  "Molto  adagio  espressivo  cantando,"  and 
is  in  B-flat  minor.  It  is  based  upon  a  single  melodic  theme,  undulant 
in  character,  first  heard  in  the  first  violins  and  then  the  other  instru- 
ments, eventually  soaring  until  it  reaches  a  climax  of  intensity,  again 
in  the  first  violins.  There  is  a  quiet  reprise  to  a  pianissimo  ending. 

Robert  Horan,  in  an  article  on  Barber  in  "Modern  Music"  (March- 
April,    1943)  ,  writes  as  follows  about  the  "early"   Barber: 

"These  two  choruses  [A  Stopwatch  and  an  Ordnance  Map  and 
Anthony  O'Daly]  together  with  the  Second  Essay  and  the  Adagio  for 
Strings,  contain  Barber's  finest  writing:  they  are  the  essence  or  what  is 
most  moving  and  individual  in  his  style.  And  it  is  in  pieces  such  as  these 
that  one  discovers   that  Barber's  music  is  not  'neo'  anything.  It  is 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


unbeueVaBle 

AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4%  oz«  Jar $  '49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.    (4  oz.  tin  47$) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,   17  oz.  tin   .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  &  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  %   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.  Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish    (filet  de  thon)  ,  4^4   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar    .49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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actually  and  absurdly  romantic  in  an  age  when  romanticism  is  the 
catchword  of  fools  and  prophets.  It  is  written  intensely  for  strings 
in  a  period  when  music  is  written  intensely  for  brass.  Its  intention 
is  wholly  musical.  Its  convention  is  rare,  in  that  it  establishes  a  per- 
sonality before  an  idea,  but  a  meaning  before  an  effect.  It  is  economical, 
not  of  necessity  but  of  choice.  It  is  cerebral  only  in  the  perspective  of 
its  craft,  its  logic  and  its  form.  It  cannot  properly  be  called  'the  answer' 
to  anything,  or  the  direction  that  music  must  take,  for  its  distinction 
is  entirely  individual.  It  lacks  casualness  and  often  spontaneity,  and 
sometimes  fails  in  the  incident  of  irony  or  humor.  But  it  is  composed. 
On  the  paper  and  in  the  ear,  its  design  and  its  articulateness  reveal 
a  profound  elegance  of  style,  and  a  personal  anti-mechanical  melan- 
choly." 

The  following  music  by  Samuel  Barber  has  been  performed  by  this 
orchestra: 


(Nov.  15,  1940) 
(Apr.  25,  1941) 
(Mar.  6,  1942) 
(Oct.  29,  1943) 
(Mar.  3,  1944) 
(Apr.  5,  1946) 
(Apr.     9,  1948) 


Overture,  "School  for  Scandal"    (repeated  in   1942,  1950,   1952) 
Essay  for  Orchestra,  No.  1    (repeated  in  the  same  program) 
Violin  Concerto    (repeated  in  1949)  Soloist,  Ruth  Posselt 
Commando  March 
Symphony  No.  2    (First  performance) 

Cello  Concerto   (First  performance)    Soloist,  Raya  Garbousova 
Knoxville:  Summer  of  1915    (First  performance)    Soloist,  Eleanor 
Steber 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


Since* 

-1874 
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[Presented  for  your  ^Pleasure  by 


WAGNER 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 

Musical  Color  Schemes 

aljAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
XT-  in  the  orchestra  ?"  Delver  Forf  ax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep  red  trombones?  Above  all, 
have  you  ever  listened  to  any  blue  or  green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
qualities.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the  orchestra  —  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannh'duser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue,  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorization  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  in  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 
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SYMPHONIC  METAMORPHOSIS  OF  THEMES 
by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

By  Paul  Hindemith 
Born  at  Hanau,  Germany,  November  16,   1895 


Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its 
first  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20, 
1944,  Arthur  Rodzinski   conducting. 

It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  January  26,  1945,  George  Szell  conducting, 
and  October  29,  1948,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3   trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

The  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic 
basis  of  the  Scherzo  is  derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to 
Schiller's  play, Turandot.*  When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed 


*  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers, 
of  which  he  had  written  the  "Overtura  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which 
Hindemith   has    used,    was    borrowed    by    Weber    from    Rousseau's    Dictionary    of   Music. 
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in  New  York,  the  program  stated:  "None  of  these  fragments,  in 
Hindemith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at  his  best.  Consequently, 
he  has  made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2-4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated) .  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the  bur- 
den, and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  woodwinds. 
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There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion  adding 
its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6-8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody  for  the 
most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental  figures. 
This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated  with 
snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 


The  early  growth  of  Hindemith  as  a  composer  was  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  reaction  from  Wagnerian  romanticism,  and  by  the  dis- 
illusion resulting  from  the  World  War,  and  coinciding  with  his  young 
manhood.  His  first  works  were  touched  with  Wagner,  Strauss,  or 
French  impressionism,  but  he  soon  developed  an  independent  style. 
Alert  for  innovation,  experimental  by  nature,  he  could  not  accept 
ready-made  traditional  ways.  He  was  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
pioneering  Schoenberg  as  the  Austrian  threw  romantic  inflation  over- 
board and  carried  a  stripped  chromaticism  into  smaller  forms  ap- 
proaching the  logical  conclusion  of  twelve-tonal  equality.  "Atonal" 
tendencies  were  remarked  in  the  music  of  Hindemith  in  the  early 
twenties.  But  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  cut  loose  from  the  anchor 
of  definite  tonality,  and  to  push  himself  adrift  upon  the  vast  and 
uncharted  sea  of  twelve-tonal  emancipation.  He  may  well  have  been 
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assisted  by  this  school  in  finding  freedom  and  independence  of 
juxtaposition.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not  deal  in 
abstractions  incomprehensible  to  any  but  a  handful  of  experts. 

Hindemith,  a  realist  by  the  school  of  necessity,  who  had  grown  up 
as  a  performer  in  a  factual  world,  conceived  music  in  direct  relation 
to  its  functions  of  performance  and  apprehension  by  an  audience. 
"There  is  nothing  at  all  academic  about  Hindemith,"  wrote  Alfred 
Einstein  in  1926.  "He  is  simply  a  musician  who  produces  music  as  a 
tree  bears  fruit,  without  further  philosophic  purpose."  Hindemith  has 
always  made  music  consistent  with  the  experience  of  a  practicing 
musician,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  actual  handling  of  instruments, 
string  or  wind.  It  was  natural  with  him  to  compose  at  first  for  solo 
or  small  combinations,  and  to  reach  with  ripening  experience  towards 
the  larger  forms.  He  has  not,  as  others  have,  lost  close  touch  with  his 
medium  through  the  necessity  of  doing  his  creative  work,  not  with 
string,  bow,  or  reed,  but  with  those  very  unmusical  materials,  paper 
and  ink.  He  could  never  have  been  capable  of  writing  music  in  pat- 
terns pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  would  lose  point  when  translated 
into  patterns  of  sound.  He  has  composed  not  solely  to  please  himself 
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or  some  group  of  disciples,  but  those  whom  music  can  be  normally 
expected  to  reach  as  it  is  performed.  Conceiving  his  art  as  having  this 
very  definite  function,  he  has  denied  its  right  to  be  derouted,  con- 
fused by  the  individuality,  the  fantasy,  the  descriptive  ambitions  of 
the  artist. 

His  rejection  of  "programme  music"  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
music  for  the  theatre.  His  opera  scores  are  not  over-concerned  with 
their  rather  fantastic  texts.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  "absolute" 
forms,  developed  in  the  "absolute"  way.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark 
of  Stravinsky:  "My  outlook  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  current  theory 
of  the  music-drama  as  exemplified  in  Wagner's  workg.  There,  the 
drama  becomes  music.  I  wish  the  music  to  become  drama."  Hindemith 
has  denied  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in  music,  urged 
the  "Neue  Sachlichkeit,"  "the  tendency  to  purify  music  from  all  the 
elements  now  deriving  from  its  inner  being."  The  reasoning  is  logical 
enough,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  strong  individuality  cannot  be 
quite  excluded  even  from  the  most  "objective"  of  forms.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Hindemith  the  individual,  even  Hindemith  the 
romanticist,  can  be  discerned  in  his  new  and  distinctive  handling  of 
the  time-honored  attributes  of  music. 
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The  slogan  " Qebrauchsmusik"  or  "Utility  Music,"  has  become  at- 
tached to  him  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  contribute  music  for  every- 
existing  channel  of  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  widening  the  circle 
of  listeners.  He  has  written  music  adaptable  to  the  films,  to  brass 
bands,  for  the  radio  and  other  mechanical  contrivances.  He  has  pro- 
vided pieces  of  progressive  difficulty  for  educational  work  in  instru- 
mental ensembles,  instrumental  accompaniment  for  children's  play, 
and  the  Lehrstilck,  a  choral  work  in  which  the  audience  is  supposed 
to  take  part. 

"What  is  to  be  generally  regretted  today,"  wrote  Hindemith  in 
1927,  "is  the  loose  relation  maintained  by  music  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  A  composer  these  days  should  never  write 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  demand  for  his  work."  If  people 
would  listen  more  closely  to  his  music  instead  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  loose  epithets,  they  might  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
where  he  has  debased  his  art  by  giving  it  a  practical  purpose.  They 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  point  out  where  this  artist  has  either 
coddled  the  virtuoso  or  courted  an  easy  popularity.  In  so  doing, 
Hindemith  would  have  been  betraying  his  avowed  aim,  for  to  favor 
the  tonal  advantages  of  an  instrument  is  not  to  flatter  the  vanities 
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and  exhibitionisms  of  the  virtuoso.  To  inculcate  the  beauty  of  his 
art  as  he  conceives  it,  as  thoroughly  and  as  broadly  as  he  can,  does 
not  mean  to  break  it  down  to  a  dead  level  of  insignificant  common- 
place in  search  for  circulation  and  profit.  Hindemith  could  not  make 
himself  a  "popular"  composer  in  that  wider  sense  without  going 
directly  against  the  sound  and  estimable  instincts  which  have  always 
guided  him.  His  point  of  view  in  all  its  respects  can  be  easily  identified 
with  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier  periods.  Bach  probably 
felt  no  sort  of  degradation  when  he  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cantatas  for  weekly  church  services,  written  for  such  singers  and 
players  as  he  could  muster.  And  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully 
ready  to  supply  utility  music  in  the  way  of  a  serenade  for  a  dinner 
party,  or  a  concerto  for  a  musician  friend,  shaped  obligingly  to  the 
numbers  and  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  play  (if  decidedly  above 
their  aesthetic  capacities) .  In  the  eighteenth  century  type,  where  the 
form,  the  procedure,  the  boundaries  are  more  or  less  prescribed, 
facility  is  no  stigma,  but  expected  and  inevitable.  The  composer  need 
not  search  for  a  vast  thesis,  wait  for  an  emotional  peak  in  his  inner 
life,  ponder  some  universal  concept  and  create  a  new  and  mighty 
form  to  express  it  in  tone.  If  a  sense  of  melody  is  alive  within  him, 
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his  invention  well  sharpened  and  alert,  the  sonata,  concerto,  or  other 
pattern  desired  will  be  forthcoming  readily  enough.* 

Hindemith  is  like  the  early  composers  in  that  he  plays  different 
instruments.  Probably  he  would  not  aim  to  be  a  virtuoso  in  that  sense 
which  exacts  a  career  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  polished  mastery  of 
execution,  for  the  true  virtuoso  is  more  than  apt  to  limit  himself  as 
a  composer.  The  art  of  music  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  craft  without 
sacrifice  of  loftier  aims.  Hindemith  goes  further  and  protests  that  a 
part  of  the  composer's  expected  duty  should  be  the  direct  teaching  of  it 
to  the  succeeding  generations.  The  art  of  the  renaissance  survived  and 
grew  only  because  the  greater  master  considered  it  his  sacred  charge  to 
teach  the  younger  generation  every  particular  of  his  skill.  The  custom 
found  its  way  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Bach  copied  and  studied 
intently  the  music  of  the  elder  organists  and  clavecinists,  as  Mozart 


*  An  interesting  example  of  Hindemith's  facility  is  the  "Trauermusik"  for  String  Orchestra 
which  he  wrote  in  1936,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  King  George  V.  The  composer 
happened  to  be  in  London  when  the  late  monarch  died  on  January  20,  and  receiving  his 
commission  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  on  January  21,  played  the  viola  solo 
in  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  completed  score  on  the  following  day.  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt 
has  called  his  a  "masterpiece"  which  "cannot  be  dismissed  as  unimportant  'occasional'  music." 
Compare  this  with  an  anecdote  related  by  G.  Carpani  about  Haydn  during  his  stay  in 
London.  A  ship's  captain  came  to  the  composer  in  his  lodgings,  and  ordered  a  march  to 
be  performed  by  a  brass  band  at  a  ceremony  before  the  sailing  of  his  boat  which  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  day.  Haydn  composed  on  the  spot  not  one  march  but  three,  that 
his  client  might  have  a  choice. 
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listened  with  an  acquisitive  ear  to  Christian  or  Emmanuel  Bach, 
Joseph  or  Michael  Haydn,  and  many  others,  frankly  read  to  adopt 
any  stylistic  or  technical  felicity  that  appealed  to  him.  Conditions  in 
the  nineteenth  century  quite  altered  the  state  of  affairs,  when  music 
became  too  intensely  personal,  too  exclusively  the  mirror  of  individual 
experience  and  idiosyncrasy  to  admit  direct  imitation.  There  could 
have  been  no  second  Beethoven;  the  immediate  cult  of  Wagner  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  colossus;  the  imitators  of  Debussy  emitted  no 
more  than  a  pale  reflected  light.  These  men  had  no  "pupils"  in  any 
significant  sense.  Their  influence  was  felt  subtly  and  at  long  range. 
But  now  composers  are  tending  to  look  further  back.  A  return  to 
the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  brings  with  it  once  more  com- 
municable formulae  useful  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  recog- 
nizing this,  Hindemith  has  been  simply  more  consistent  and  thorough- 
going than  some  of  his  "neo-classical"  brethren. 
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ENTR'ACTE 


THE  "ULTIMATE"  BACH 

By  Paul  Hindemith 

An  invaluable  monograph  on  Bach  is  Hindemith' s  "Johann  Sebas- 
tian Bach  —  Heritage  and  Obligation,"  a  speech  delivered  on  February 
12,  1950  at  the  Bach  Commemoration  of  the  city  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, and  published  in  book  form  in  the  United  States  in  1952. 
Hindemith  shows  how  Bach  has  been  misrepresented  by  posterity  both 
as  man  and  as  artist;  how  he  had  to  deal  with  meagre  instruments  and 
insufficient  choral  forces;  he  shows  him  to  have  been  essentially  not  a 
theorist,  scholar,  or  teacher,  but  a  practicing  musician  and  a  religious 

believer. 

Finally  Mr.  Hindemith  pays  his  deepest  homage  to  Bach  in  con- 
templation of  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Pages  from  the  last  chapter 
of  the  book  are  here  quoted  by  permission  of  the  Yale  University  Press. 

I  do  not  use  heritage  in  the  literal  sense.  The  literal  heritage,  his 
music  proper,  has  conquered  our  souls  as  has  hardly  any  other  master's 
work.  It  was  hidden  and  forgotten  for  a  long  time,  like  buried 
treasure  in  romantic  tales,  but  finally  several  generations  ago  we 
found  it  again.  We  acquired  it  to  possess  it,  "erwarben  sie  um  sie  zu 
besitzen,"  to  quote  Faust.  What  could  be  said  in  praise  of  this  art  and 
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its  possession  could  hardly  do  more  than  repeat  statements  made  before, 
commonplaces  and  cheap  enthusiasm,  unless  one  resorted  to  technical, 
historical,  esthetic  considerations  which  are  of  no  interest  to  the  lay- 
man. No  better  service  can  be  rendered  to  this  art  and  its  creator  than 
to  perform  it  in  his  spirit,  thus  making  ourselves  always  anew  its  true 
acquirers  and  possessors. 

The  heritage  I  have  in  mind  is  of  a  more  general,  more  compre- 
hensive, supramusical  kind.  To  understand  it  no  detour  through 
hearing  and  absorbing  Bach's  music  is  needed  (since  complete  ab- 
sorption of  that  will  always  remain  an  unattainable  goal) ;  we  need 
only  concern  ourselves  with  what  we  know  beyond  his  purely  artistic 
achievement:  his  attitude  toward  the  creative  vocation.  This  sounds 
not  too  significant,  since  everyone  in  his  profession  faces  similar  prob- 
lems, although  on  a  smaller  scale.  But  just  this  common  validity  seems 
to  make  Bach's  attitude  toward  his  gift  from  heaven  a  fact  which  is 
highly  instructive  to  all  of  us.  Here  we  can  follow  him  with  the  fullest 
comprehension,  without  considering  the  extraordinary  in  him,  his 
musical  creativeness.  Here  we  can  inherit  what  will  be  of  the  most 
general  human  usefulness.  .  .  . 

Let  us  observe  yet  another  aspect  of  this  private,  inconspicuous, 
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even  hidden  heroism,  revealed  in  its  subtlety  only  to  the  most  sympa- 
thetic penetration. 

To  this  end  we  may  take  an  analytical  glance  at  Bach's  accomplish- 
ments during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  the  time  between  1740  and 
1750.  He  carries  on  his  teaching  obligations;  there  are  no  more  con- 
troversies with  his  superiors,  but  no  extra  efforts  on  his  part  either.  He 
makes  frequent  short  trips  into  the  country,  but  the  one  journey  of 
significance  is  that  to  Potsdam  and  Berlin  in  1747.  In  his  creative 
work  a  peculiar  change  can  be  observed.  The  man  who  in  six  years  in 
Cothen  and  the  first  ten  in  Leipzig  produced  such  an  astonishing- 
amount  of  music  that  it  seems  almost  impossible  he  could  conceive  and 
write  it  in  so  short  a  period  —  his  tempo  of  production  slows  down. 

In  those  sixteen  fruitful  years  he  wrote  most  of  the  pieces  that  are 
widely  known:  about  one  hundred  and  seventy  church  cantatas,  the 
Passions,  the  Magnificat,  all  his  chamber  and  orchestra  music,  three 
parts  of  the  Klavieriibung,  one-half  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier  and 
all  the  other  significant  clavier  works,  the  motets,  most  of  the  secular 
cantatas,  and  some  of  the  most  important  works  for  organ.  And  in  the 
following  years  no  decrease  in  this  bee-like  industry  can  be  seen.  What 
remains  for  the  last  ten  years?  A  few  of  the  cantatas,  the  Goldberg 
Variations,  the  second  part  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier,  the  artis- 
tically less  important  Peasant  Cantata;  of  organ  works  the  variations 
on  "Vom  Himmel  hoch,"  the  six  Schubler  chorale  preludes  and  the 
eighteen  others,  and  finally  the  Musical  Offering  and  the  Art  of  Fugue. 
This  means  that  the  average  production  during  the  last  ten  years  was 
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hardly  more  than  one  opus  a  year.  True,  some  of  these  works  like  the 
Art  of  Fugue,  the  chorale  preludes,  and  the  Well-tempered  Clavier 
consist  of  numerous  single  pieces.  Because  of  this  and  the  intellectual 
effort  involved  in  their  composition  they  required  considerable  time  to 
complete.  But  there  are  others,  like  the  cantatas  and  variations,  each 
of  which  the  composer,  with  his  often-shown  dexterity,  probably  wrote 
in  not  more  than  a  few  days. 

What  is  the  reason  for  so  sudden  a  decline?  Certainly  no  senile 
withering  of  his  productive  energy.  At  his  death  in  1750  he  had  merely 
reached  the  age  which  nowadays  sends  a  schoolteacher  in  a  cor- 
responding position  into  retirement.  In  1740  he  could  expect  ten  or 
fifteen  more  working  years.  He  was  still  vigorous  enough,  too,  and  the 
compositions  written  in  those  years  show,  if  not  in  number  at  least  in 
their  spiritual  and  technical  aspects,  the  fullest  energy  of  his  former 
periods  of  work.  He  who  throughout  his  life  had  written  ad  majorem 
Dei  gloriam  cannot  suddenly  have  abandoned  his  sacred  duty  in  a 
disloyal  inertia.  Had  he  lost  his  self-reliance,  his  belief  in  his  musical 
talents?  That  cannot  be  the  explanation  either;  such  steadfast  creations 
as  the  second  part  of  the  Well-tempered  Clavier  and  the  chorale  prelude 
could  only  have  been  written  with  complete  artistic  equilibrium. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  sign  of  doubt  of  his  capacity  to  surmount  tech- 
nical obstacles. 
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From  now  on  a  shadow  seems  to  have  fallen  upon  his  creativeness, 
the  shadow  of  melancholy.  With  reference  to  Brahms'  compositions 
someone  coined  the  malicious  term  "melancholy  of  artistic  impotence." 
In  Bach's  case  no  incapacity,  no  artistic  impotence  is  present.  On  the 
contrary,  some  compositions  of  his  last  ten  years  display  a  skill 
masterly  to  a  degree  never  achieved  before,  either  by  himself  or  by 
others.  Yet  since  the  melancholic  mood  is  undeniable,  we  are  justified 
in  calling  it  the  melancholy  of  capacity,  of  artistic  potency  —  and  with 
this  I  believe  we  have  found  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  think  of  reasons  which  could  have  caused  a  Bach 
at  the  top  of  his  creative  powers,  in  the  fullest  possession  of  his  craft, 
to  become  the  victim  of  a  melancholic  decline.  To  understand  it  we 
must  try  to  put  ourselves  in  his  place.  What  can  a  man  do  who 
technically  and  spiritually  has  climbed  to  the  highest  rung  of  artistic 
production  attainable  by  mankind?  He  can  climb  no  higher  for  he  is 
only  a  man.  Is  he  serenely  to  continue  his  former  work,  forcing  it  by 
mere  rearrangement  into  apparently  new  forms?  In  the  course  of  his 
ascent  he  has  acquired  such  a  sense  of  responsibility  that  this  sort  of 
thing  must  seem  to  him  nothing  but  primitive  reiteration  and  squan- 
dering. Why  should  he  not  simply  relax  now,  and  enjoy  what  he  has 
achieved?  He  had  never  known  idleness,  he  was  born  without  such 
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knowledge  and  never  acquired  it.  Should  he  not  work  for  the  benefit 
of  others,  adapting  his  mature  production  to  broader  musical  demands 
by  changing  its  shape  and  purpose?  The  goal  of  his  work,  the  direction 
of  its  effect,  the  mark  his  music  leaves  on  the  souls  of  others  —  all 
these  have  become  nonessential  accessories,  which  merely  cover  the 
creative  activity  loosely  like  a  cape.  This  activity  proper  is  now  as 
independent  of  all  those  factors  as  is  the  sun  of  the  life  called  forth 
by  its  rays  — so  independent  that  finally  even  realization  in  a  work  of 
art  is  not  needed  as  proof  of  its  existence.  It  has  become  pure  thought, 
freed  from  all  incidents  and  frailties  of  structural  manifestation,  and  he 
who  ascended  relentlessly  has  defeated  the  realm  of  substance  and 
penetrated  the  unlimited  region  of  thought.  But  do  we  not,  in  per- 
ceiving this  region  as  a  goal,  disavow  all  art?  For  to  us  who  were 
denied  the  sublime  ascent  structures  formed  by  creative  thought  are 
precisely  what  we  recognize  as  art,  that  agent  without  whose  ad- 
mixture, be  it  even  in  minutest  doses,  our  life  would  not  be  worth 
living,  would  even  be  impossible.  The  answer  to  this  question  has 
been  left  far  behind  by  him  who  attained  all  that  is  humanly  possible. 
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He  has  arrived  at  the  end,  he  stands,  as  the  old  Persian  poem  says, 
before  the  curtain  that  nobody  will  ever  draw  aside. 

For  this  ultimate  attainment  he  must  pay  a  dear  price:  melancholy, 
the  grief  at  having  been  bereft  of  all  former  inperfections  and  with 
them  of  the  possibility  of  proceeding  further.  Perhaps  on  this  extra- 
mundane  plane  of  final  bewilderment  a  sublimated  repetition  occurs 
of  that  exit-less  situation  which  we  are  accustomed  to  illustrate  with 
the  figure  of  the  scorpion  that  kills  itself  inside  the  circle  of  fire. 
There  are  men,  too,  who  resort  to  suicide  for  fear  of  the  descent 
into  the  unknown,  into  nothingness— as  though  this  step  would 
turn  nought  into  something,  the  unknown  into  knowledge.  This 
way  out  is  barred  for  him  who  has  climbed  to  the  summit.  Only 
one  move  is  open  to  him:  to  apply  the  means  he  is  wont  to  use  in 
serenely  enhancing,  serenely  adorning  his  steepest,  narrowest, 
humblest  abode  on  the  outermost  plateau.  With  this  his  creative  work 
turns  into  sublime  creativity,  his  craftsman's  proficiency  into  philo- 
sophic vision. 

Recognition  of  human  excellence  in  its  highest  form,  knowledge 
of  the  path  that  leads  to  it,  the  necessary  done  with  dutifulness  and 
driven  to  that  point  of  perfection  where  it  outgrows  all  necessity— 
this  knowledge  is  the  most  precious  inheritance  given  us  with  Bach's 
music. 
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What  is  our  obligation  toward  this  recognition?  The  specific  obliga- 
tion of  the  composer,  as  well  as  of  the  musician  in  general,  we  will 
merely  touch  on,  because  he  is  no  uncommon  case,  although  in  prac- 
ticing his  craft  he  seems  to  move  closer  to  our  ideal,  and  there  is  no- 
possibility  of  any  musical  aim  with  a  higher  ethical  obligation  existing 
for  him  than  to  follow  Bach.  To  be  resolved  to  seek  the  same  road  to 
perfection,  more  than  that  no  one  can  do.  He  may  proceed  some 
stumbling  paces,  or  fate  may  permit  him  to  press  far  ahead.  But  what- 
ever the  measure  and  kind  of  his  progression,  he  need  not  imitate  the 
sounding  structure  of  Bach's  music.  Questions  of  style,  Bach's  or  any- 
one else's,  under  these  aspects  lose  all  meaning.  So  does  concern  with 
the  externals  of  music,  with  beauty  and  ugliness,  weight  and  lightness, 
with  the  Apollonian  and  the  Dionysian.  Even  the  search  for  compara- 
tive values  of  past  and  contemporary  music,  which  nowadays  seem  so 
important  to  us,  is  superfluous  then.  One  single  type  of  music  will 
emerge:  music  which  in  the  sense  of  Bach's  musical  ethos,  his  most 
valuable  bequest,  is  right. 

The  rest  of  us  too,  the  nonmusicians,  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  the  obligation  that  arises  from  this  heritage.  We  have  beheld  the 
summit  of  musical  greatness,  a  summit  which  has  not  been  clouded 
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through  interference  of  the  human,  personal,  time-conditioned,  in 
short  the  profane  problems  of  the  composer's  personality.  This  summit 
is,  as  we  know,  unattainable  to  us,  but  since  we  have  beheld  it  we  must 
not  lose  it  from  sight.  It  must  always  serve  us  as  a  supreme  beacon. 
Like  all  other  artistic  issues  this  summit  is  a  symbol,  a  symbol  for 
everything  noble  toward  which  we  strive  with  the  better  part  of  our 
being. 

In  the  limited  realm  of  musical  enjoyment,  which,  in  spite  of  its 
own  beauty,  is  again  a  symbol  of  our  whole  faculty  of  perceiving  and 
digesting  earthly  experiences,  recognition  of  the  summit,  once  and 
forever,  means  that  from  now  on  we  cannot  perceive  any  structure  of 
sound  without  measuring  it  against  those  values  which  Bach  has 
demonstrated.  The  outward  hull  of  music,  sound,  will  then  shrink  to 
nothingness.  If  originally  it  was  the  element  which  drew  us  toward 
music,  which  alone  seemed  to  satisfy  our  longings,  it  is  now  only  a 
vessel  for  something  more  important:  our  own  betterment.  Such 
betterment  will  make  us  intolerant  of  lesser  music,  idle  tinkling,  uncon- 
trolled and  unskilled  composition.  But  it  will  also  open  our  minds  to 
music  using  symbols  that  are  yet  unknown  to  us,  wrapped  in  strange 
sounds  that  we  must  first  learn  to  decipher. 

If  music  has  the  power  to  direct  our  entire  existence  toward  noble- 
ness, this  music  is  great.  If  a  composer  has  dominated  his  music  to  this 
point  of  greatness,  he  has  achieved  the  utmost. 

This  Bach  has  achieved. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  20 
By  Ernest  Chausson 

Born  in  Paris  on  January  21,  1855;  died  in  Limay  on  June  10,  1S99 


Chausson  completed  his  only  symphony  in  the  year  1890.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  April  18,  1891.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Vincent 
d'Indy,  guest  conductor,  at  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905.  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducted the  work  in  Boston  with  this  orchestra,  January  19,  1906.  There  have  been 
subsequent  performances  October  20,  1916,  November  28,  1919,  February  9,  1923, 
December  4,  1931,  November  26,  1937,  and  March  21,  1941. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Lerolle. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1881  that  Ernest  Chausson  enrolled  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  in  the  composition  class  which  was  at  that 
time  conducted  by  Jules  Massenet.  The  son  of  wealthy  parents,  and 
persuaded  by  them  to  study  and  take  a  degree  in  law,  the  young 
man  of  twenty-six  with  his  sketchy  musical  training  was  accepted 
for  the  most  part  by  his  teachers  and  comrades  as  a  dilettant,  a  rather 
ineffectual  dabbler,  whose  efforts  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously 
(his  colleagues,  younger  than  he,  included  Pierne,  Bruneau,  Vidal, 
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Marty,  Leroux) .  A  few  songs  that  he  had  written,  and  some  attempts 
at  chamber  music  were  little  noticed  in  a  class  where  theatrical  ob- 
viousness was  cultivated,  and  unorthodoxies  were  rather  smugly  put 
down  as  exhibitions  of  incompetence.  What  was  not  perceived,  ex- 
cept by  the  more  discerning  of  his  fellow  pupils,  was  that  his  unasser- 
tiveness,  extreme  to  a  fault,  and  his  unwillingness  to  push  his  cause, 
concealed  the  talent  of  a  rare  and  delicate  artist  who  needed  only 
confidence  and  development. 

His  failure  to  win  the  Prix  de  Rome,  no  doubt  something  of  a 
rebuff  to  the  sensitive  Chausson,  was  an  indirect  boon  in  that  it  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  class  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  an 
organist  in  the  Conservatory  likewise  unassuming  and  unnoticed  in 
that  institution  —  Cesar  Franck.  Chausson  found  in  Franck  a  nature 
akin  to  his  own,  for  each  of  these  men  was  quite  content  to  pursue 
his  own  musical  dreams,  create  his  own  inner  world  of  beauty  with- 
out concerning  himself  about  crying  his  wares  in  the  marketplace.  In 
the  warmth  of  Franck's  sympathy  and  understanding,  the  poetry  of 
Chausson's  style  found  its  full  florescence. 

He  became  secretary  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  and  was  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  intimately  connected  with  the  special  and  zealous 
circle  which  included  Cesar  Franck,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Henri  Duparc, 
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Gabriel  Faure,  Pierre  de  Breville,  Charles  Bordes.  He  composed 
numerous  songs,  chamber,  orchestral,  even  dramatic  music.  It  showed 
certain  "Franckisms,"  showed  even  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to 
the  insidious  influence  of  the  lion  at  Bayreuth  (as  Franck  and  d'Indy 
too  had  done) ,  and  he  was  duly  denounced  by  those  who  had  wrapped 
themselves  in  artificial  insulation.  If  his  friends  perceived  the  essential 
Chausson  beneath  these  influences,  the  world  at  large  was  quite  un- 
aware of  him  and  his  works. 

He  could  easily  have  published  his  music,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  advantage  of  his  wealth  to  push  forward  something  which  the 
commercial  publishers  did  not  see  fit  to  undertake.  He  was  eager,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  assist  his  friends  toward  publication.  He  had  the 
songs  of  Duparc  copied,  and  eventually  published.  His  friends  re- 
sponded in  kind.  The  children  of  Chausson  have  told  of  an 
incident*:  Albeniz,  enthusiastic  over  the  manuscript  of  Chausson's 
"Poeme"  for  violin  and  orchestra,  showed  it  to  a  German  publisher, 
and  when  the  piece  was  not  accepted,  secretly  used  his  own  meagre  re- 
sources to  have  it  printed  so  that  his  friend  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Chausson  lived  in  every  circumstance  of  felicity  —  beloved  of  his 
wife  and  children,  surrounded  in  his  attractive  house  by  treasurable 

*  Reported  by  Jose  Bruyr  in  the  Guide  du  Concert,  March  12,  1937. 
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paintings,  books,  and  music,  enjoying  many  friendships.  Yet  those  who 
knew  him  well  could  sense  in  the  man  himself  the  cast  of  melan- 
choly which  often  lay  upon  his  music.  According  to  Camille  Mauclair, 
"he  presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  the  world  without  ostenta- 
tion, amiable,  gay,  peaceful.  In  reality  few  knew  him.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  world,  his  amiability  masked  his  seriousness,  his  gaiety  was 
often  a  deference  to  others,  and  his  peaceful  air  dissembled  a  soul 
moved  to  sadness  by  human  suffering." 

A  true  perception  of  the  special  quality  in  Chausson's  music  was 
for  a  long  time  restricted  to  a  group  of  friends.  But  his  friends  for- 
tunately included  such  influential  people  as  Eugene  Ysaye  and 
Edouard  Colonne,  and  when  these  devoted  their  efforts  to  bringing 
the  music  to  performance,  he  began  at  last  to  be  generally  known, 
the  more  so  when  Arthur  Nikisch  seized  upon  the  Symphony,  which 
had  been  performed  by  his  own  Societe  Nationale  but  hardly  noticed 
in  Paris,  and  gave  it  a  fully  romanticized  reading  at  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver  in  1897.  Then  the  critics  who  had  ignored  him  begrudged 
the  tardy  recognition  which  by  no  means  reflected  credit  upon  their 
own  judgment.  "When  the  German  Nikisch  came  to  reveal  to  Paris 
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the  symphony  of  the  Frenchman  Chausson,"  wrote  Henri  Gauthier- 
Villars,  "a  composer  on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  judge  his  colleagues 
in  a  morning  newspaper  mentioned  the  work  in  four  disdainful  lines. 
Chausson's  friends  were  indignant,  or  grieved  according  to  their  tem- 
perament; but  he  lost  none  of  his  smiling  amiability:  'Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  these  trifles.  If  my  symphony  is  good,  the  critics  will  end  sooner 
or  later  by  acknowledging  the  fact'  —  Chausson  died  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  acquired  the  one  quality  that  he  lacked,  self-confidence." 

Chausson  was  forty-four  when  an  accident  suddenly  brought  his 
career  to  an  end.  Riding  down  a  hill  upon  a  bicycle  on  his  estate  at 
Limay,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  he  lost  control  of  it  and  crushed  his 
head  against  a  stone  wall.  He  was  busy  with  several  scores  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  prime  of  his  life:  sketches  were  found  for  a  second 
symphony,  an  opera,  a  violin  sonata.  Those  nearest  to  him  were  agreed 
that  the  fullness  of  his  genius,  so  tardy  in  development,  was  at  last 
coming  into  its  own;  that  he  was  upon  the  threshold  of  confident 
mastery. 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  of  his  style  in  the  Mercure  de  France  shortly 
after  his  death: 

"It  may  be  said  that  all  his  works  exhale  a  dreamy  sensitiveness 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  His  music  is  saying  constantly  the  word 
'cher!  His  passion  is  not  fiery:  it  is  always  affectionate,  and  this  affec- 
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tion  is  gentle  agitation  in  discreet  reserve.  It  is,  indeed,  he  himself 
that  is  disclosed  in  it  —  a  somewhat  timid  man,  who  shunned  noisy 
expansiveness,  and  joyed  in  close  relationships.  If  he  did  not  know 
futile  brutality,  he  nevertheless  knew  what  power  is,  for  this  is  shown 
in  certain  dramatic  scenes  of  he  Roi  Arthus. 

"He  has  been  charged  with  melancholy,  but  he  was  not  a  sad  man. 
The  melancholy  that  veiled  his  soul,  veiled  also  from  his  eyes  the 
vulgarity  of  exterior  spectacles.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  avoid 
vulgarity,  for  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  communicated  un- 
consciously his  own  thoughts  concerning  things,  and  joyous  nature 
was  thus  darkened  by  the  revery  of  one  who,  indifferent  to  its  seduc- 
tions, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  its  smiling  impassibility." 

Chausson's  works  for  the  stage  include  the  lyric  drama  in  three  acts, 
he  Roi  Arthus  (to  his  own  text) ,  and  the  shorter  works  Helene 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  There  is  also  incidental  music  for  performance 
in  the  theatre.  For  orchestra  there  are  the  early  symphonic  poems 
Viviane  and  Solitude  dans  les  Bois,  the  Symphony  of  1890,  the 
Poeme  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  of  1896,  the  Soir  de  Fete  of  1898. 
The  Poeme  de  V Amour  et  de  la  Mer,  for  soprano  and  orchestra, 
was  finished  in  1892.  The  chamber  music  includes  the  Concerto  for 
Piano,  Violin  and  String  Quartet,  1891;  the  Piano  Quartet  of  1897, 
and  the  String  Quartet,  left  unfinished.  There  are  many  songs,  choral 
music  on  religious  and  lay  subjects,  and  piano  pieces. 
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RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Nineteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  6,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 


Martinu    Symphony  No.   1 

I.  Moderato;  Poco  piu  mosso 

II.  Allegro;  Trio:  Poco  moderato 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss    Divertimento    (after  Couperin) ,   Op.  86 

a.  La  Visionnaire 

b.  Musette  de  Choisy— La  fine  Madelon— La  douce  Janneton— La  Sezile— 
Musette  de  Taverny 

c.  Le  Tic-Toc-Choc— La  Lutine 

d.  Le  Trophee— La  Linotte  effarouchee 

e.  Les  Tours  de  Passe-passe 

f.  Les  Ombres  errantes 

g.  Les  Brimborions— La  Badine 

(First  performance  in  America) 
Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 


This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public  appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 


PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays  Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Bbookline,    Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dipt. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,   BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   IflC. 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

Fo  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Persona]  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Charles  Munch  announces  the  pro- 
grams for  the  Berkshire  Festival  Con- 
certs to  be  given  at  Tanglewood  from 
July  11  to  August  16.  In  the  first  three 
weekends  concerts  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  first  week  being  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Bach,  the  second  to  Mozart, 
and  the  third  to  Haydn  and  to  contempo- 
rary composers  (Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel, 
and  Foss). 

The  programs  planned  by  Mr.  Munch 
are  as  follows: — 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  11 ;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  12) : 

Two  BA  CH  programs  will  include  . . . 

The   Brandenburg  Concertos   1,  2,  3,  5 

(with  Lukas  Foss),  6;  Suites  2  &  3,  and 
a  Cantata. 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  18;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  19) : 
Two  MOZART  programs  will  include 
.  .  .  Divertimento  K.  136,  Violin  Con- 
certo in  G  (Isaac  Stern),  Serenade  for 
13  Wind  Instruments  K.  361,  "Prague 
Symphony";  Overture  to  "Figaro", 
Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Stern  and  de  Pasquale),  "Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik,"  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony. 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  25;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  26) : 
The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Strauss 
—  Divertimento,  Op.  86,  Milhaud  — 
"Creation  du  monde,"  Ravel  —  "Le 
tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Foss  —  Cantata, 
"A  Parable  of  Death";  HAYDN  —  St. 
Theresa  Mass,  Symphonies  93  and  100 
("Military"). 

The  concerts  in  the  great  Music  Shed 
will  be  given  on  Friday  evenings  (in 
place  of  Thursdays  as  previously), 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. All  evening  concerts  will  begin 
at  8:30,  afternoons  at  3. 

The  programs  for  Series  A  (July  31, 
Aug.  1,  2)  will  include:  Beethoven  — 
Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3,  Mendels- 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


m 

^   X 
Mm  s 


\JF  course  you  want  the 
most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful trousseau  your  bridal 
budget  permits.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss 
Makanna  or  Miss  Grayce 
Edwards  you  can  plan  and 
assemble  your  complete  lin- 
gerie and  linen  trousseaux 
with  the  assurance  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  detail. 

416    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.   6-6231 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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sohn  —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Zino 
Francescatti),  Copland  —  Appalachian 
Spring,  Ravel  —  "Bolero";  All-Tchai- 
kovsky program,  Pierre  Monteux,  guest 
conductor  —  "Hamlet"  Overture,  Suite 
"Mozartiana,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Over- 
ture, Symphony  No.  5;  Schumann  "Man- 
fred" Overture,  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto 
(in  revised  form,  the  composer  as  solo- 
ist), Mendelssohn — "Italian  Symphony," 
Liszt  —  "Mephisto  Waltz." 

Series  B  (Aug.  7,  8,  9):  Handel  — 
"Water  Music,"  Barber  —  "Adagio  for 
Strings,"  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto 
(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky),  Strauss  — 
"Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  Kousse- 
vitzky  Memorial  Concert,  Leonard 
Bernstein,    guest    conductor:    Haydn  — 

Symphony  No.  102,  Mahler  —  Symphony 
No.  2   ("Resurrection"). 


Series  C  (Aug.  14,  15,  16)  :  Cherubini 

—  "Anacreon  Overture,"  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"    Symphony,    Ravel 

—  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist,  Seymour  Lipkin),  Wagner  — 
Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan," 
"A  Siegfried  Idyl,"  "Die  Meistersinger," 
Excerpts  from  Act  III ;  Hindemith  — 
Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass,  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2,  Chavez  —  "Sinf onia 
India"  (Leonard  Berstein,  guest  conduc- 
tor) ;  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Charles  Munch  will  conduct  each  con- 
cert except  on  August  1,  9,  and  15.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  under 
his  direction  also  and  will  hold  its 
eleventh  term  concurrent  with  the  Fes- 
tival season  at  Tanglewood.  Subscrip- 
tions are  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  for  the  Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


Jn   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 


Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hat  tie   Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie  Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  >pring  ...  a  spring  overwhelmingly  beautiful   in  the  now  wuys 
a    smart     woman     can     look.     Spring     if     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  .  .    magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newe»l 
fashions,  expressed  in  Miits  such   a5  this  hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dre>sos  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  coals  in  fabrics  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a   rainbow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .  .  .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


Shoppers'  World,  recently  opened  in  Framingham 
on  Routes  9  and  30. 

New  England  country  general  store  of  the  '80s. 


"Keeping  store'  comes  of  age  in  New  England 


Once  the  neighborhood  housewife 
hitched  her  buckboard  near  the 
country  general  store.  Today  she 
drives  her  car  to  nearby  Framing- 
ham  for  "one-stop"  shopping  in  the 
world's  largest  integrated  shopping 
center.  Forty-four  business  firms  offer 
all  manner  of  goods  and  services  for 
her  choosing,  with  complete  parking 
space.  This  new  shopping  conven- 
ience is  just  one  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Bos- 
ton scene. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  affect  our 
personal  lives  today,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  which  affect 
the  problems  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  the  family  which  will  survive  him. 
To  meet  these  problems,  an  up-to- 
date  will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no 
will,  or  if  it  has  not  been  recently 
reviewed,  you  should  see  your  lawyer 
at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 


tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills 
and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTu-E  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Nineteenth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  MARCH  6,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  MARCH  7,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

Martinu   . Symphony  No.   1 

I.  Moderato;  Poco  piu  mosso 

II.  Allegro;  Trio:  Poco  moderato 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Strauss    Divertimento    (after  Couperin) ,  Op.  86 

a.  La  Visionnaire 

b.  Musette  de  Choisy— La  fine  Madelon— La  douce  Janneton— La  Senile— 
Musette  de  Taverny 

c.  Le  Tic-Toc-Choc— La  Lutine 

d.  Le  Trophee— La  Linotte  effarouchee 

e.  Les  Tours  de  Passe-passe 

f.  Les  Ombres  errantes 

g.  Les  Brimborions— La  Badine 

(First  concert  performance  in  America) 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 


This  program  will  end  about  4:05  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:20  on  Saturday  Evening. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 


For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  .  .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  o6.p  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  a  to  jo  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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ADAGIO  AND   FUGUE   IN   C   MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,   K.   546 

By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  this  fugue  for  two  pianofortes  December  29,  1783  (K.  426). 
In  June,  1788,  in  Vienna,  he  arranged  the  fugue  for  strings,  adding  an  introduction. 
This  fugue  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
November  25-26,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  conducting  it  (according  to  the  program) 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on  November  9-10, 
1945- 

Mozart,  living  in  a  musical  age  which  was  harmonically  and 
melodically  inclined,  was  seldom  required  to  compose  strict 
fugues.  Masses  for  the  Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  church  music  by  Mozart,  of  which  his  C  minor  Mass 
is  an  outstanding  example,  is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abili- 
ties (and  yet  a  traditional  master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's 
church  music  a  compromise  with  the  severities  of  the  past) .  Mozart 
brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth  century  uses  by  giving 
it  the  fluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  or 
in  the  finale  of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  detected  by  the  ex- 


Br         we  have  it—                                  ^\^  l^^^l 

pr           spring's                                                        ^B 

f            gayest                                                                  ■ 

newcomer . .  • 

//iMt^xTkA.    /3^w^^t5  JhH 

the  sack  suit              twenty  *ewbury  street  JHBh 

for                                                                   A 

women                                                   ^k 

WL               ready  for                                     jA 

ffrhi             fresh  fashion                  ^jg 
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pert.*  The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his 
Vienna  years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with 
ease  the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely 
within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

"The  effect  of  the  C  minor  Fugue,"  so  Otto  Jahn  has  written,  "rests 
neither  on  the  sound  effects  of  the  pianoforte  nor  on  those  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  so  broadly  conceived,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  ruthless  severity  carried  out,  that  the  external  means  of  expres- 
sion fall  into  the  background  before  the  energetic  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  form,  obeyed  consciously,  but  without  servility.  Quite  other- 
wise is  the  case  with  the  introduction,  which,  written  originally  for 
strings,  is  expressly  adapted  to  their  peculiarities  of  sound  effect.  The 
harmonic  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  enharmonic  changes,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  depth,  and  occasion  remarkable  effects 
of  suspense  and  climax.  Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  an  introduction  is  maintained,  and  the 
defiant  style  of  the  following  fugue  clearly  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  a  pitch  of  longing  and  melancholy  which 
makes  the  entry  of  the  categorical  fugue  a  positive  relief  and  stimu- 
lant." 


*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turn  out  'canons*  for  diversion.  Sometimes  he  lifted  them  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 


for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       |; 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosctta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


,& 


.•■•:?. 


•:•>*•• 


•»*W.***< 


m**. 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 


-•'.:•  > 
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YOUR  TEAM.,  .for Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY,  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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Gottfried,  Baron  van  Swieten,  whom  Mozart  met  in  Vienna,  was  a 
devoted,  even  an  obstinate  admirer  of  the  music  of  Handel  and  Sebas- 
tian Bach,  composers  who  in  Vienna  in  his  day  were  little  known  and 
seldom  performed.  The  Baron's  insistence  that  musicians  should  play 
this  music  and  all  of  his  friends  listen  to  it  had  the  fortunate  result  of 
leading  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  them  into  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  music  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
This  wealthy  musical  amateur  held  private  musical  sessions  (borrow- 
ing the  French  title  "Concert  Spirituel")  each  Sunday  in  Vienna  from 
noon  until  two,  and  at  these  Mozart  and  Haydn  each  provided  their 
talents  as  performers.  For  the  trio  or  quartet  groups  of  van  Swieten's 
Sunday  sessions,  Mozart  arranged  eight  fugues  from  Bach's  "Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord,"  one  from  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  and  one  from  an 
organ  sonata,  writing  his  own  introductions  or  adapting  movements 
from  Bach.  Jahn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  string  arrangement  of 
the  Fugue  in  C  minor  and  its  introduction  were  made  expressly  for 
a  quartet  at  the  Baron's.*  So  insatiable  was  this  enthusiast  that  Mozart 


*  And  yet  John    Barbirolli,    who   studied   the   manuscript   of   the   fugue,    believes    that   it   was 
undoubtedly  intended  for  a  larger  string  group  : 

"The  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Adagio  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Fugue  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum),  that 
Mozart  intended  it  for  string  orchestra,  and  not  for  string  quartet;  for  at  Bar  110  I  found, 
on  examining  the  manuscript,  that  he  writes  separate  lines  for  the  'cellos  and  basses  (with 
of  course  different  parts),  his  two  staves  being  clearly  marked,  'violoncelli'  and  'contrabassi'. 
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Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4  24   oz.  jar $  .49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.    (4  oz.  tin  47$) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,  17  oz.  tin   .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  ft  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  ^   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.   Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish   (filet  de  thon)  ,  4  x/$   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar 49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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wrote  his  father  in  Salzburg  to  ransack  the  house  for  fugues  or  even 
some  of  the  church  music  which  Leopold  (himself  something  of  an  old- 
schooler)  had  once  written  and  decently  laid  away  in  his  attic.  Mozart 
also  revised  several  oratorios  of  Handel  for  performances  which  the 
Baron  organized.  It  was  thus  an  accidental  circumstance  which  deflected 
the  creative  thoughts  of  Mozart,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  Haydn, 
into  the  old  fugal  channels.  Beethoven  later  encountered  van  Swieten 
in  Vienna  in  the  same  way,  and  this  master's  love  for  both  Bach  and 
Handel  was  no  doubt  greatly  deepened,  just  as  his  acquaintance  with 
their  music,  then  difficult  of  access,  was  much  extended.  Beethoven 
copied  out  Mozart's  fugue  in  C  minor  for  his  own  study,  an  incident 
which  confirms  the  importance  of  Mozart  as  in  the  line  of  great 
contrapuntal  masters,  like  Beethoven  after  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  Baron  van  Swieten  on  the  musical  scene  in 
Vienna  was  thus  as  significant  as  the  Baron  himself,  musically  con- 
sidered, was  unimportant.  He  composed  a  series  of  symphonies  which, 
Haydn  once  remarked,  were  "as  stiff  as  himself."  It  was  in  Berlin 
that  van  Swieten  had  acquired  his  love  for  music  in  the  strict  style. 

Apart  from  this  incontrovertible  evidence,  another  interesting  and  vitally  important  point 
which  Mozart  —  with  his  amazing  instinct  for  orchestration  —  must  have  realized  at  the  time, 
is  that  the  whole  piece  sounds  as  unsatisfactory  for  string  quartet  as  it  is  magnificent  for 
orchestra.  The  Adagio  is  of  a  wondrous  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  Fugue  a  marvel 
of  contrapuntal  felicity." 
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Born  in  1734,  the  son  of  the  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
Gottfried  was  trained  for  a  diplomatic  career  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed by  Josef  II  as  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
In  Berlin  there  had  grown  up  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  severe  and  un- 
compromising in  his  musical  tastes.  Friedemann  Bach,  living  there, 
was  an  advocate  of  his  father's  style.  Emmanuel  Bach,  chafing  at 
these  rigidities,  left  for  Hamburg.  F.  W.  Marpurg,  with  his  famous 
handbook  on  general  bass,  was  a  force  in  Berlin,  and  so  was  J.  P. 
Kirnberger.  Kirnberger,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
was  chamber  musician  to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Prussia,  a  sister  of 
the  reigning  king.  The  Princess  pointedly  frowned  on  Gluck,  and 
favored  performances  of  Bach.  The  cult  which  grew  up  in  Berlin 
was  so  conservative  that  when  the  music  by  the  "modernist"  Haydn 
was  performed,  individuals  were  seen  to  leave  the  auditorium  in  pro- 
test. The  Baron  van  Swieten  did  not  carry  his  love  of  Bach  and 
Handel  so  far  as  this.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  especially  insofar  as  they  profited  by  the  earlier 
masters.  "As  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  gone  back 
to  the  times  when  it  was  thought  necessary  before  practising  an  art 
to  study  it  thoroughly  and  systematically.  In  such  study  I  find  nourish- 
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A  Fascinating  Crank 

«O00NER  or  later,"  Delver  Forfax  declared,  "a  man  jm£ 

■3  will  turn  up  winding  the  crank  of  what  is  commonly  Jg 

called  a  hurdy-gurdy.  i     S8F 

"But  is  it  really  a  hurdy-gurdy?  I  raise  the  question  § 
because  the  crank  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to  an       mjm 
exhibit   labeled   'Hurdy-gurdy'    in   the    Casadesus    Col- 
lection of  Old  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

"This   beautiful   instrument   somewhat   resembles    a     », 
large  mandoline  with  inlaid  borders,  and  a  human  head  J 
carved  at  the  end  bearing  the  tuning  pegs.  At  the  oppo-  ijjjlt  'J* 
site  end  is  a  crank.  Not  far  from  that,  a  sort  of  semi-   '**Xpm^ 
circular  box,  about  a  handsbreadth  wide,  rises  from  the  [ 
flat  top,  across  it.  An  oblong  box  runs  from  this  pro-  I 
tuberance  up  to  the  peg-end.  What  resemble  small  piano  1 
keys  run  along  one  side  of  this  second  box.  Igth  century 

"One  is  easily  caught  supposing  that  this  device  is  a      Hurdy-Gurdy 
sort  of  mechanized  mandoline.  But  close  study  will  show  that  it  was 
designed  to  produce  sounds  more  like  those  of  a  violin  —  a  bowed  tone, 
rather  a  plucked  one. 

"All  is  explained  by  raising  the  lids  of  the  two  boxes.  Now  it  is 
seen  that  under  the  humped  one  is  a  rosined  leather  wheel.  Under  the 
oblong  box  are  four  gut  strings,  and  plungers  —  each  with  a  little  up- 
right spur  —  on  the  ends  of  the  keys.  The  strings  are  stretched  over  a 
violin-like  bridge  at  the  right  of  the  wheel.  Turning  the  crank  with  the 
right  hand  caused  the  wheel  to  rub  against  two  of  the  strings  and  produce 
a  drone  bass  with  a  sound  like  'hurdy-gurdy,  hurdy-gurdy.'  Poking  the 
keys  —  not  pressing  them  —  with  the  left  hand  caused  each  plunger 
to  thrust  its  spur  against  the  correct  part  of  the  third  string  to  produce 
a  desired  note  of  the  scale  for  a  melody,  as  a  violinist  does  by  'stopping' 
with  his  fingers. 

"That  is  a  true  hurdy-gurdy,  as  built  and  widely  played  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  that  is  a  refinement  of  huge  two-man  instru- 
ments, five  or  six  feet  long,  pictured  by  twelfth-century  artists. 

"Well,  the  instrument  began  its  career  with  a  crank,  and  that's  what 
we've  got  left  of  it  today." 
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merit  for  my  mind  and  heart,  and  support  when  I  am  discouraged  by 
any  fresh  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art." 

When  fortune  took  the  Baron  van  Swieten  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
he  carried  with  him  a  quantity  of  scores  by  Handel  and  Bach,  together 
with  such  other  fugues  as  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  on. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vienna  about  1778,  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
rank  and  wealth  to  organize  invitation  concerts  where  fugues,  then 
anything  but  popular  in  Vienna,  were  the  principal  fare.  The  Baron 
never  permitted  anything  less  than  complete  attention  from  his  audi- 
ence. "Whenever  a  whispered  conversation  arose,"  so  Jahn  tells  us, 
"His  Excellency  would  rise  from  the  seat  in  the  first  row,  draw  himself 
up  to  his  full  majestic  height,  measure  the  offenders  with  a  long, 
serious  look,  and  then  very  slowly  resume  his  seat.  The  proceeding 
never  failed  of  its  effect.  ...  In  his  intercourse  with  artists,  however 
highly  he  might  estimate  them  and  their  works,  his  demeanor  was 
always  that  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  he  enforced  his  own  views  with 
an   air  of  somewhat   overbearing  superiority.   This  was  Haydn's  ex- 
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perience,   and   Mozart   can  scarcely   have   escaped   some   measure   of 
annoyance  from  the  same  source." 

The  chapter  "Mozart  and  Counterpoint"  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  Alfred  Einstein's  "Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work."  In  this 
chapter  the  author  writes:  "We  need  not  trace  here  in  detail  Mozart's 
difficulties  in  connection  with  Bach  or  with  polyphony.  It  need  only 
be  emphasized  that  they  were  real  difficulties,  a  mute  crisis  of  creative 
activity.  Mozart  was  too  great  and  fine  a  musician  not  to  feel  deeply 
and  painfully  the  conflict  produced  when  his  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  galant  and  'learned'  music  was  shaken  by  the  encounter  with 
a  living  polyphonic  style.  Bach  did  not  live  to  experience  the  musical 
dualism  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  smallest 
gavotte,  the  shortest  passepied  from  one  of  his  clavier  suites,  though 
it  may  appear  galant,  is  in  reality  as  polyphonic  in  feeling  as  one  of 
the  organ  chorales  or  the  Kunst  der  Fuge.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
Mozart  was  not  deeply  aware  of  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  this 
music,  as  an  overpowering  quality  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
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work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries?  Where  in  contemporary  music 
were  there  compositions  with  the  free  logic  of  voice-leading,  the  scope 
and  consistency  of  structure  of  Bach's  organ  trios?  Mozart  was  never 
completely  finished  with  this  experience,  but  it  enriched  his  imagina- 
tion and  resulted  in  more  and  more  perfect  works.  The  first  is  a 
Menuetto  in  canone  in  the  Serenade  for  eight  wind-instruments 
(K.  388,  July  1782) ,  with  the  trio  al  rovescio  —  an  artful  piece  in  which 
he  is  still  influenced  more  by  Joseph  Haydn  than  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  The  second  is  perhaps  the  Fugue  for  Two  Claviers  in  C  minor. 
.  .  .  And  the  crown  of  his  labors  with  the  fugue  is  found  in  the 
Fantasy  in  F  minor  for  an  organ-mechanism  in  a  clock,  dating  from 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  or  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  for  a  similar  in- 
strument (K.  594) ,  finished  a  few  months  before.  Here  his  mastery 
achieved  full  freedom  in  the  conquest  of  the  'strict  style';  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  wrote  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  with  ex- 
treme unwillingness  ('  ...  as  it  is  a  kind  of  composition  which  I 
detest  .  .  .')  'for  the  watchmaker,'  namely  Count  Deym,  who  had 
commissioned  the  piece  as  commemorative  of  the  death  of  a  hero, 
Field  Marshal  Laudon." 

Mr.  Einstein  in  the  same  chapter  discusses  Mozart's  relations  with 
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Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  strict  church 
style  was  put  to  a  searching  test,  with  less  success  than  his  father  has 
led  us  to  suppose: 

Mozart  had  occupied  himself  with  older,  stricter  polyphony,  when 
he  visited  Bologna  and  Padre  Giambattista  Martini  in  the  spring  and 
autumn  of  1770.  Martini  had  set  him  to  do  canonic  studies  in  the 
style  of  the  somewhat  colorless  canons  that  he  himself  had  inserted  as 
vignettes  in  his  history  of  music.  The  old  Franciscan  had  sought  to 
acquaint  Mozart  with  an  older  polyphonic  vocal  style  of  which  perhaps 
he  himself  alone  in  the  eighteenth  century  still  had  a  full  and  true 
conception.  In  Florence,  after  the  first  visit  to  Bologna,  Wolfgang  en- 
countered the  most  petrified  counterpoint  in  the  world  in  a  Stabat 
Mater  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Superintendent  of  Music,  Marchese  di 
Ligniville;  and  he  was  so  industrious  or  impressed  that  he  copied  out 
of  the  printed  work  no  less  than  nine  movements,  just  as  he  also  copied 
and  solved  several  puzzle  canons  out  of  Padre  Martini's  Storia  della 
musica. 

The  exercises  imposed  by  Padre  Martini  were  a  preparation  for 
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Mozart's  frequently  mentioned  admission  to  membership  in  the  famous 
Accademia  Filarmonica  of  Bologna  on  10  October  1770.  The  require- 
ments for  admission  were  strict.  The  candidate  was  given  a  piece  of 
Gregorian  chant  (in  Mozart's  case  it  was  an  antiphon  melody) ,  to 
which,  while  shut  up  in  a  room  alone,  he  had  to  compose  three  upper 
voices  in  the  strictest  style,  'in  istile  osservato.'  Now  Mozart  failed 
completely.  All  of  Leopold's  boasts  about  Wolfgang's  glorious  solution 
of  the  problem  have  turned  out  to  be  a  fraud.  In  the  archives  of  the 
Accademia  Filarmonica  and  the  Liceo  Musicale  at  Bologna  may  be 
found  all  three  of  the  documents  for  the  affair:  Mozart's  original  work, 
completed  in  seclusion;  Padre  Martini's  corrections;  and  Mozart's  copy 
embodying  these  corrections,  which  was  then  presented  to  the  jury. 
Despite  the  assistance  of  the  good  Padre,  the  verdict  was  not  an  en- 
thusiastic one:  'At  the  end  of  less  than  an  hour  [Leopold  always  speaks 
of  half  an  hour]  Signor  Mozart  brought  his  essay  and  in  view  of  the 
special  circumstances  it  was  adjudged  sufficient.'*  This  is  a  mild  and 
humane  judgment,  disclosing  sound  instinct  —  it  was  later  to  be  justi- 
fied by  Mozart.  The  Accademia  Filarmonica  need  boast  of  no  greater 
member,  there  is  no  prouder  name  on  its  list  than  that  of  Wolfgang 
Amadeus  Mozart. 


*  'Nel    termin 
riguardo  alle 

s    di    meno    d'un'ora    ha    esso    Sr.    Mozart    portato   il   suo    esperimento,    il    quale 
circostanze  di  esso  lui  e  giudicato  sufficiente.' 
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Rubinstein  says  of  the  Steinway:  "A  Steinway  is  a  Steinway  and 
there  is  nothing  like  it  in  the  world." 


This  year,  as  they  do  every  year,  all  the  great  artists  appearing 
in  Boston  use  the  Steinway.  Among  these  are  Miklos  Schwalb, 
Jan  Smeterlin,  Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie,  Badura-Skoda, 
Clifford  Curzon,  Artur  Rubinstein. 
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He  quickly  forgot  his  experience  in  Bologna.  Nothing  connected 
with  sixteenth-century  style,  whether  authentic  or  anachronistic,  had 
any  interest  for  him:  he,  who  was  able  to  imitate  all  styles  and  com- 
posers, never  felt  the  need  of  imitating  Palestrina,  at  least  not  directly. 
In  Salzburg,  after  his  return  from  traveling  in  Italy,  he  sought  to  deepen 
his  galant  style  of  church  music  by  the  study  of  contrapuntal  models. 
The  evidence  for  this  is  contained  in  a  notebook  of  more  than  150 
pages,  in  which  Mozart  copied  works  in  the  strict  style  —  masses,  sec- 
tions of  masses,  motets,  offertories,  graduals  —  by  the  Salzburg  masters 
}.  E.  Eblerlin  and  Michael  Haydn.  This  conception  of  the  serious  eccle- 
siastical style  guided  him  for  the  next  six  or  seven  years.  It  was  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a  not  unworthy  conception,  being  rich  in  harmony, 
plentifully  supplied  with  suspensions,  chromatically  enlivened,  and 
provided  with  earnest  and  somewhat  provincial  and  'home-made' 
themes  treated  in  fugal  style.  He  imitated  one  of  these  19  pieces,  Eber- 
lin's  Benedixisti  Domine,  and  developed  the  fugue-subject  into  a 
contrapuntal  display-piece,  the  offertory  Misericordias  Domini,  written 
in  Munich  in  January  or  February  1775,  the  period  of  La  Finta  giardi- 
niera.  Straining  passionately  for  release  from  Salzburg,  he  wrote  it  to 
demonstrate  his  skill  in  the  strict  ecclesiastical  style  for  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria,  and  sent  the  score  to  Padre  Martini  5  March  1775.  Martini's 
opinion  was  significant.  He  replied  that  he  found  in  the  motet  all  the 
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qualities  'che  richiede  la  musica  moderna,  buona  armonia,  matura 
modulazione,  moderato  movimento  de  Violini,  modulazione  delli  passi 
naturale,  e  buona  condotta'  ('that  modern  music  demands,  good  har- 
mony, rich  modulation,  moderate  movement  of  the  violins,  and  natural 
and  good  voice-leading') .  La  musica  moderna!  For  Padre  Martini's  sen- 
sitive ear,  schooled  in  the  polyphonic  masterworks  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, this  was  modern  music,  while  Mozart  thought  he  had  created 
church  music  in  the  authentic  old  strict  style.  He  can  scarcely  have 
understood  Martini's  opinion;  at  least  he  must  have  felt  it  to  be  very 
reserved. 

His  conception  of  the  strict  ecclesiastical  style,  as  it  appears  not  only 
in  the  Misericordias  but  in  all  the  'worked  out'  parts  of  his  masses, 
litanies,  and  mass-sections,  remained  unaltered  until  after  he  settled 
in  Vienna. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.   1 

By  Bohuslav  Martinu 
Born  December  18,  1890,  in  Policka,  Czechoslovakia 


The  first  movement  was  completed  at  Jamaica  (Long  Island)  in  June,  1941.  The 
Scherzo  and  Largo  were  written  at  Middlebury,  Vermont,  in  July,  and  the  last 
part  at  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  in  July  and  August.  (Mr.  Martinu  was  on  the 
faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.)  The  score  was  completed  at  Manomet, 
Massachusetts,  on  September  1.  The  symphony  is  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Mme.  Natalie  Koussevitzky.  It  was  introduced  at  these  concerts  on  November  13-14, 
1942, 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
3  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  cymbals,  2  harps,  bass  drum,  tambourine,  triangle,  piano  and  strings. 

Having    (at  the  age  of  51*)  composed  a  symphony  for  the  first  time 
Mr.  Martinu  kindly  supplied,  in  lieu  of  a  detailed  analysis,  his 
convictions  about  this  form: 

"The  form  of  the  symphony  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  contem- 
porary composers.  The  century  past  has  left  us  a  form  well  established 

*  It  is  worth  noting  that  Hindemith  wrote  his  first  symphony  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word  at 
45  ;  Stravinsky  at  58. 
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not  only  in  structure  but  in  its  content  of  elevated  expression  and 
grandeur.  The  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  has  been  an  example. 
The  Romantic  and  post-Romantic  epochs  have  added  a  further  and 
a  very  earnest  ideology  —  a  sentiment  tragic,  pathetic,  even  grandilo- 
quent, have  placed  the  symphony  at  the  highest  level  of  musical  com- 
position. It  is  certainly  not  my  intention  to  dispute  this  natural  and 
logical  position.  I  wish  only  to  clarify  a  certain  conviction  which  has 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  form  in  our  time.  In  spite  of 
several  attempts  of  contemporary  composers  to  change  the  structure, 
to  find  another  solution  in  writing  a  symphony  in  a  single  movement, 
in  five  parts,  etc.,  its  essential  nature  remains  unchanged,  with  rare 
exceptions.  There  enter  here  the  problems  which  disturb  the  com- 
poser when  he  begins  a  work  and  when  he  assembles  his  musical, 
ideological  and  technical  material. 

"To  forestall  misinterpretation  of  my  remarks  and  to  avoid  seeming 
dogmatic,  I  should  like  to  offer  as  my  own  the  thoughts  and  senti- 
ments with  which  I  have  undertaken  the  present  work.  The  large 
proportions,  the  expansive  form  of  the  symphony  necessarily  force 
the  composer  to  put  himself  on  a  high  plane.  The  concept  of  elevated 
thought  is  certainly  incontestable,  the  question  really  becoming  what 
we  consider  elevated  thought  to  be.  What  I  maintain  as  my  deepest 
conviction  is  the  essential  nobility  of  thoughts  and  things  which  are 
quite  simple  and  which,  not  explained  in  high-sounding  words  and 
abstruse  phrases,  still  hold  an  ethical  and  human  significance.  It  is 
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possible  that  my  thoughts  dwell  upon  objects  or  events  of  an  almost 
everyday  simplicity  familiar  to  everyone  and  not  exclusively  to  cer- 
tain great  spirits.  They  may  be  so  simple  as  to  pass  almost  unnoticed 
but  may  still  contain  a  deep  meaning  and  afford  great  pleasure  to 
humanity,  which,  without  them,  would  find  life  pale  and  flat.  It 
could  also  be  that  these  things  permit  us  to  go  through  life  more 
easily,  and,  if  one  gives  them  due  place,  touch  the  highest  plane  of 
thought.  One  must  also  recognize  the  truth  that  a  work  so  great  and 
weighty  as  the  Ninth  Symphony  of  Beethoven  could  have  been  con- 
ceived only  at  a  certain  moment  in  history  with  the  concurrence  of 
certain  conditions,  and  could  not  have  been  written  just  by  any  one 
and  just  at  any  time.  A  different  point  of  view  could  falsify  creative 
activity  at  the  start,  and  could  force  the  composer  into  a  tragic  and 
pathetic  attitude,  which  would  result  in  nothing  else  than  a  'tour  de 
force/  It  is  possible  a  priori  for  intended  tragedy  and  pathos  to  be  not 
tragic  at  all,  and  every  composer  must  be  wary  of  false  magnitude. 
Each  composer  and  each  creator  of  our  epoch  feels  himself,  to  a 
certain  extent,  obliged  to  espouse  sentiments  of  grandeur  and  tragedy. 
But  this  is  natural  human  feeling.  I  have  long  pondered  over  this 
question,  and  should  like  here  to  note  its  consequences  upon  the 
course  of  music.  The  tendency,  the  desire  to  be  greater  than  one  is, 
can  lead  directly  to  an  emphasis  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  not  es- 
sentially musical.  Overemphasis  can  certainly  strain  the  limits  of 
music  and  sound,  and  by  sound  I  mean  dynamics.  One  inevitably 
comes  to  the  point  where  the  actual  instruments  can  no  longer  support 
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the  weight  of  an  expression  which  exaggerates  dynamism;  they  cannot 
support  this  expression  and  still  keep  faith  with  certain  aesthetic  laws 
which  we  rightly  prize.  Even  the  natural  capacity  of  our  ears  and 
nerves  is  strained.  There  is  still  another  grave  consequence  which 
dynamics  conceal:  the  tendency  to  mask  a  lack  of  real  music  and  to 
replace  it  with  noise.  The  result  adds  nothing  to  the  true  beauty  of 
the  art,  for  the  sheer  excitation  of  the  nerves  cannot  be  the  just 
aesthetic  goal.  I  am  aware  that  this  way  of  expression  has  its  admirers, 
but  I  am  not  thereby  convinced  that  this  is  the  true  realm  of  music, 
for  my  aim  is  something  very  different.  I  know,  too,  that  that  is  the 
way  of  many  in  our  own  epoch,  but  neither  can  this  justify  for  me 
the  use  of  noise  in  music.  Sheer  orchestral  power  does  not  necessarily 
imply  either  grandeur  or  elevation. 

"If  we  look  at  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  technique,  the 
consequences  are  characteristic.  This  dynamic  urge  necessarily  dis- 
places the  balance  of  the  basic  function  in  the  orchestra.  The  strings, 
which  have  traditionally  furnished  the  basic  element,  can  no  longer  do 
so,  their  fortissimo  sonority  being  covered  when  the  composer  leans 
heavily  upon  the  brass  and  percussion.  In  this  way  the  whole  con- 
ception of  a  work  becomes  'brass/  while  we  lose  the  charm,  the 
amiability,  even  the  passion,  of  the  stringed  instruments  and  their 
great  variety  of  expression.  We  are  aroused  but  not  exactly  happy, 
and  that  we  must  leave  a  concert  in  a  state  of  fatigue  is  in  itself  not  a 
favorable  sign. 

"As  for  my  symphony,  it  follows  the  classical  division  into  four 
parts  —  Allegro,   Scherzo,   Largo,  Allegro.   In  preserving  this  plan,   I 
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have  also  followed  an  aesthetic  plan  which  my  conviction  dictates, 
and  this  conviction  is  that  a  work  of  art  must  not  transcend  the  limits 
of  its  possibility  in  expression.  I  lived  in  France  long  enough  to  learn 
what  is  the  significance  of  'mesure.'  I  have  avoided  elements  which 
seem  to  me  alien  to  the  expressive  purpose  of  the  work.  The  basis  of 
the  orchestra  is  in  the  quintet  of  the  strings,  which  does  not  prevent 
solo  passages  for  the  woodwinds,  while  the  brass  and  percussion  ful- 
fill their  due  part.  I  have  tried  to  find  new  sound  combinations  and 
to  elicit  from  the  orchestra  a  unified  sonority  in  spite  of  the  poly- 
phonic working  which  the  score  contains.  It  is  not  the  sonority  of  im- 
pressionism, nor  is  there  the  search  for  color,  which  rather  is  integral 
in  the  writing  and  the  formal  structure.  The  character  of  the  work 
is  calm  and  lyric." 

M ilos  Safranek  in  his  book,  "Bohuslav  Martinu  —  The  Man  and 
His  Music",  wrote:  "The  structure  of  the  symphony,  despite  the 
many  interesting  color  effects  it  contains,  is  firm  and  uniform  through- 
out. The  first  movement  (6-8)  opens  with  a  chord  of  B  minor, 
which  is  taken  up  by  glittering  chromatic  scales  on  the  strings,  harp, 
and  piano,  changing  it  to  B  major  and  introducing  the  spacious  hori- 
zon of  the  composition.  The  strings  carry  on  the  subject,  which 
appears  again  in  exulting  major  harmony  in  the  brass  towards  the 
end  of  the  movement.  As  is  Martinu's  way,  this  is  reached  without  a  cli- 
max, and  is  framed  by  chords  from  the  beginning  of  the  symphony. 
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The  second  movement,  a  scherzo  of  Czech  character,  is  rhythmical 
and  richly  varied,  with  a  trio  which  seems  to  soothe  the  dancing  tempo 
of  the  jubilant  orchestra.  In  the  third  movement  a  broad  and  noble 
melody  is  unfolded  by  the  strings.  The  fourth  movement  is  particularly 
interesting;  it  gives  the  effect  of  chamber  music,  its  jovial  character 
forming  a  contrast  to  the  scherzo  of  the  second  movement  because  of 
a  series  of  melodic  ideas  of  which  the  last,  in  the  wit  and  freshness 
of  its  motive,  is  almost  reminiscent  of  Mozart.  It  is  very  Czech,  how- 
ever, very  positive.  In  structure  the  entire  work  is  well  proportioned, 
and  its  form,  though  it  deviates  from  the  customary  sonata  form,  is 
firmly  maintained." 
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DIVERTIMENTO,  Op.  86:  Harpsichord  Pieces 

by  Francois  Couperin 

Arranged  for  Small  Orchestra 

By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949. 


Strauss  composed  this  Divertimento  for  ballet  performance.  It  was  produced  under 
the  title  "Forgotten  Festivals"  (Verklingene  Feste)  in  the  National  Theatre  of 
Munich,  April,  1941.  The  full  suite  with  four  numbers  added  for  concert  use  was 
composed  at  Garmisch,  September  12,  1941  according  to  a  notice  in  the  printed 
score  which  has  been  published  by  Johannes  Oertel  in  1942. 

The  following  orchestra  is  required:  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2 
clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  trumpet,  trombone,  timpani,  triangle,  tambourine, 
cymbals,  bass  drum,  celesta,  harpsichord,  harp,  organ  and  strings  (3-6  first  violins, 
3-6  second  violins,  2-4  violas,  2-4  cellos,  2  basses). 

Having  used  themes  from  Lully  in  Der  Burger  als  Edelmann  in 
1912,  Strauss  turned  to  Francois  Couperin  and  derived  from  his 
keyboard  music  an  orchestral  dance  suite  in  eight  movements  in  1923. 
It  had  its  first  performance  in  Dresden  by  Fritz  Busch,  January  1924, 
and  was  introduced  by  Willem  Mengelberg  in  New  York  (New  York 
Philharmonic  Society)  on  February  14  following.  Many  years  later, 
in  fact  just  before  the  second  World  War,  Strauss  turned  once  more 
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to  the  music  of  the  early  French  composer  and  wrote  this  Divertimento, 
in  which  the  treatment  is  sometimes  free.  The  published  score  con- 
sists of  eight  movements  some  of  which  are  divided  into  2,  3,  or  5 
numbers. 

I.  La  Visionnaire  (Maestoso,  gravement  et  marque) .  The  full 
orchestra  is  called  for.  An  interrupting  Sarabande  of  eight  measures 
by  the  solo  violin  has  been  added  for  ballet  purposes  only. 

II.  Musette  de  Choisy  (Allegretto,  tendrement) .  This  movement 
has   a   trio   in   the   tonic  minor   and   a   Da   Capo.   La  fine  Madelon 

(Andante,  affectueusement) ,  is  a  brief  movement  for  flute  and  harp 
with  strings  leading  directly  into  La  douce  Janneton  (Poco  piu  mosso, 
plus  voluptueusement) ,  for  wood  winds  with  strings.  La  Sezile 
(gracieusement,  cantabile) ,  another  short  movement  leading  directly 
into  Musette  de  Taverny  (Allegro,  legerement)  ;  this  movement  like- 
wise has  a  middle  section  in  the  tonic  minor  and  a  Da  Capo. 

III.  Le  Tic-Toc-Choc  (Allegro  moderato) .  An  imitation  of  a  clock, 
this  movement  opens  with  oboes  and  horns  to  a  harpsichord  accom- 
paniment presently  reinforced,  the  solo  violin  and  viola  introducing 
the  melody.  La  Lutine,  "The  Imp"  (Allegro,  tres  vivement  et  marque) , 
follows  without  break,  a  developed  movement. 

IV.  Les  Fauvettes  plaintives    (omitted  in  this  performance) . 
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V.  Le  Trophee  (Allegro,  vive)  is  followed  by  two  movements 
which  are  also  omitted  in  this  performance  —  L'Anguille,  "The  Eel," 
and  Les  jeunes  Seigneurs.  La  Linotte  effarouchee  (Allegro,  legere- 
ment) ,  "The  Enraged  Linnet"  —  one  of  Couperin's  many  fantastic 
titles. 

VI.  Les  Tours  de  passe-passe,  "The  Sleight  of  Hand  "  (Allegretto, 
gaiement) ,  is  for  woodwinds  with  celesta,  harp  and  muted  strings. 

VII.  Les  Ombres  errantes,  "Wandering  Shades"  (Andante,  languis- 
samment) . 

VIII.  Les  Brimborions  (Allegro,  gaiement)  leads  directly  into 
the  final  piece,  La  Badine,  "The  Tease"  (Allegro  molto,  legerement  et 
flatte) . 

All  of  the  pieces  used  in  this  Divertimento  are  to  be  found  in  the 
complete  works  of  Couperin,  edited  by  Maurice  Cauchie,  Editions 
VOiseau  Lyre   (1933)  : 

Volume  II,  Book  1,  Third  Series  —  La  Lutine;  Fifth  Series  — La 
Badine. 

Volume  IV,  Book  3,  Fourteenth  Series  —  La  Linote  efarouchee 
(sic) ;  Fifteenth  Series  —  Musete  de  Choisie,  Musete  de  Taverni; 
Eighteenth  Series  —  Le  Tic-Toc-Choc,  ou  Les  Maillotins. 
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Volume  V,  Book  4,  Twentieth  Series  —  La  fine  Madelon  —  La  douce 
Janneton  ("these  two  to  be  played  in  alternation") ,  La  Sezile  (sic)  ; 
Twenty-second  Series  —  Le  Trophee,  Le  Tour  de  passe-passe;  Twenty- 
fourth  Series  —  Les  Brinborions  (sic);  Twenty-fifth  series,  La  Vision- 
naire,  Les  Ombres  errantes. 

The  following  list  of  Strauss's  works  from  1940  until  the  end  of  his 
life  is  compiled  from  the  files  of  Nicolas  Slonimsky: 

Die  Liebe  der  Danae*    (opera).  Completed  at  Garmisch,  June  28,   1940;    1st  perf., 
Salzburg,  August  14,  1952. 

Japanische  Festmusik   (orch.).  Completed  at  Meran,  April  22,  1940;  1st  perf.,  Tokyo, 
October  27,  1940.  Written  for  the  2600th  anniversary  of  the  Japanese  dynasty. 

Capriccio    (opera) .    Completed   in    Garmisch,   August   3,    1941;    1st   perf.,   Munich, 

October  28,  1942. 
Divertimento    (after  Couperin) .  Completed  in  Garmisch,  September   12,   1941;    1st 

perf.,  Vienna,  January  31,  1943. 
Concerto  No.  2  for  French  horn  and  orchestra.  Completed  in  Vienna,  November  28, 

1942;   1st  perf.,  Salzburg,  August  11,  1943. 
Sonatina  No.  1  for  16  wind  instruments.  Completed  in  Garmisch,  July  22,  1943;  1st 

perf.,  Dresden,  June   18,  1944. 
Epilogue  to  Daphne,  for  chorus.  Completed  in  Garmisch,  November   13,  1943;   1st 

perf.,  Vienna,  January  5,  1947. 
Waltz  Suite  from  Der  Rosenkavalier .  Completed  in  Garmisch,  November  15,  1944; 

1st  perf.,  London,  August  4,  1946. 

Sonatina  No.  2  for  16  wind  instruments.  Completed  in  Garmisch,  June  22,   1945; 
1st  perf.,  Winterthur,  March  25,  1946. 
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Munchen,  a  'Souvenir  Waltz.'  Completed  in  Garmisch,  February  24,  1945;  1st  perf., 
Vienna,  March  31,  1951. 

Metamorphosen  for  23  string  instruments.  Completed  in  Garmisch,  April  12,  1945; 
1st  perf.,  Zurich,  January  25,  1946. 

Concerto  for  oboe  and  orchestra.  Completed  in  Baden,  October  25,  1945;  1st  perf., 
Zurich,  February  26,  1946. 

Fantasie  from  Frau  ohne  Schatten.  Completed  in  Ouchy,  May  30,  1946;  1st  perf., 
Vienna,  June  26,  1947. 

Fragment  from  Josephslegende.  Completed  in  Baden,  February  4,  1947. 

Duett-Concertino  for  clarinet,  bassoon  and  string  orchestra.  Completed  in  Montreux, 
December  16,  1947;  1st  perf.,  Radio  Lugano,  April  4,  1948. 

4  letzte  Lieder:  Im  Abendrot  (Eichendorff),  completed  in  Montreux,  May  6,  1948; 
Friihling  (Hesse) ,  completed  in  Pontresina,  July  18,  1948;  Vor  dem  Schlafenge- 
hen  (Hesse) ,  completed  in  Pontresina,  August  4,  1948;  September  (Hesse)  , 
completed  in  Montreux,  September  20,  1948.  All  these  songs  were  performed  for 
the  first  time  anywhere  in  London,  Kirsten  Flagstad,  soloist,  Furtwangler  con- 
ducting on  May  22,  1950. 


*Die  Liebe  der  Danae  was  to  be  performed  in  Salzburg  in  August  1944,  and  a  dress 
rehearsal  took  place  there  on  August  16,  1944.  On  the  next  day  all  German  and  Austrian 
theaters  were  closed  due  to  the  war,  and  the  first  public  performance  took  place  posthu- 
mously in  Salzburg  on  August  14,  1952. 
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"LA  VALSE/'  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922.  The  most 
recent  performance:  February  1-2,  1952,  Ernest  Ansermet,  conducting. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choreographique,"  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
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couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 
1855. 

Misia  Sert,  who  received  the  dedication,  is  the  painter  who  designed 
the  scenes  for  Richard  Strauss'  Ballet,  "The  Legend  of  Joseph,"  as 
produced  by  Diaghilev's  Ballet  Russe. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.' '  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.   .  .  . 

"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
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terizes  each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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G.    WALLACE    WOODWORTH,    Conductor 


Assisted  fay  the  Brass  Choir  of  the 
Harvard-Ratlcliffe  Orchestra 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Friday,  Mareb  13,  1953,  at  8:30  P.M. 

PROGRAM 

MOTETS 

Palestrina  —  Morley  —  Allegri  —  Verdi  —  Preger  —  Mozart 

FRENCH  CHANSONS 

for  Small  Choir 
Lassus  —  Regnard  —  Debussy 

SYMPHONIAE  SACRAE   by   GIOVANNI   GABRIELI 

Processional  and  Ceremonial  Music  for  Two  and  Three  Choirs,  Organ,  and 
Brass.  Written  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 


TICKETS : 

Tickets  at  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20,  $.90  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society 
or  by  mail  from  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge  38.  Telephone  orders 
will  be  accepted  on  weekdays  from  2  to  5  P.M.  at  KIrkland  7-8990. 


SYMPHONY    HALL,   SUN.   EVE.    8:15,  MARCH    22 

Handel  and  Haydn  Society 

THOMPSON  STONE,  Conductor 

Under  the  Auspices  of 

MASSACHUSETTS  MEMBERSHIP  COMMITTEE 

of  the 
NATIONAL  CATHEDRAL  ASSOCIATION 

Cfje  ias&ton  of  ®ux  lorb 

According  to  St.  Matthew  —  With  the  Music  of 

BACH 


RUTH   DIEHL,   Soprano  LILLIAN  CHOOKASIAN,  Contralto 

CHARLES  CURTIS,  Tenor  PAUL  KING,   Baritone 

DOUGLASS   BIDDISON,   Bass 

Boy  Choir  —  Symphony  Orchestra 

Tickets:  $3.00,  $2.50,  $2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00  TAX  EXEMPT  —  At  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office 

ELIZABETH    I.   BURT,    Manager 
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"To  the  Orchestra  which  has  played  so  great  a 
part  in  my  life  —  " 

Recently,  Vice  Chairman  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.  wrote  to 
former  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  appealing  to  them  to  join  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  current 
season. 

Mr.  Hatch  received  the  following  letter  which  he  wishes  to 
share  with  the  reader  who  probably  will  agree  that  the  reply  he 
received,  though  not  accompanied  by  a  check,  was  not  the  less 
welcome. 


"My  dear  Mr.  Hatch: 

I  am  writing  in  answer  to  your  courteous  note  of  February  10 
because,  as  I  seem  to  recall  (and  hope  I  am  right)  my  very  modest 
donation  to  the  Friends  was  regular,  though  tiny,  and  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  my  interest  in  the  splendid  Orchestra 
is  less.  It  grieves  me  to  have  to  cut  it  off,  along  with  all  others 
except  a  few  of  those  for  actual  suffering;  and  I  hope  that  this 
may  be  temporary.  If  conditions  improve  with  me,  surely  one  of 
the  first  restorations  on  my  grievous  list  will  be  that  for  The 
Friends. 

This  is  especially  true  since  I  now  get  most  of  the  music  my 
heart  yearns  for  through  my  FM,  and  I  always  listen  to  our 
Orchestra;  and  so  I  really  am  so  greatly  indebted  to  it  that  — 
it  hurts. 

The  incidence  —  I  might  say,  the  coincidence,  of  the  fading  and 
vanishing  of  the  years  for  earning  with  the  unexpected  expenses 
of  old  age  (really  old  —  almost  86)  are,  in  a  word  or  two  the 
reasons  for  my  lack  of  ability  to  meet  the  small  gifts  that  were  a 
'must'  for  me  in  better  years.  Not  that  these  years  lack  beauty 
and  great  compensations;  but  —  as  is  the  case  with  the  present 
year  or  that  just  gone  —  come  times  when  expenses  of  the  body 
take  all  one  can  do.  Having  had  two  such  years,  perhaps  my  87th 
may  be  better  —  always  the  end  of  the  rainbow  seems  to  me  to 
be  hopefully  in  sight.  Now,  at  the  present  time  I  can  only  send 
my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  Orchestra  which  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  my  life,  and  hope  for  something  more  tangible  next 
year. 

Please  continue  to  send  me  the  notices,  won't  you?" 
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HIGH  FIDELITY 


.^  wudio  or 
classroom.  Mus  "the  rearirirrig^^|h  a 

magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  8c  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  /nany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  .manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems. are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  £.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


■sm& 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 

Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 

Next  week  the  Orchestra  will  give  concerts  in  New  Haven,  New  York,  Washington, 

and  Brooklyn.  The  next  regular  pair  of  concerts  will  take  place  on 

March  20  and  March  21. 

Twentieth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  20,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  21,  a*  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve" 

("A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain") ,  Orchestral  Fantasy 

Schoenberg Music  to  Accompany  a  Cinema  Scene 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Prokofieff Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26 

I.  Andante  —  Allegro 

II.  Theme  —  Andantino 
Variation      I.  L'istesso  tempo 
Variation     II.  Allegro 
Variation  III.  Allegro  moderato 
Variation   IV.  Andante  meditativo 
Variation     V.  Allegro  giusto 
Theme  L'istesso  tempo 

INTERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  KAPELL 

Mr.  Kapell  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing   public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 
ERECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC   AND   DRAMA,   INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

135   Newbury   Street,   Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,   Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dipt. 

STALEY  COLLEGl 

Brookline,    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,   BY    BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,   ItlC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc, 

Henry    B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 


During  Your  Lifetime— And  Afterwards 

—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary   industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national    picture  —  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management  ^^ 

require   more   time  and   specialized  knowledge   than  most    people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  .  .  .  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut   Bank 


of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


OPEN  REHEARSAL 

The  final  Open  Rehearsal  of  the  sea- 
son by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  take  place  in  Symphony  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  March  26,  at 
7:30.  The  program  of  the  week,  an- 
nounced in  this  Bulletin,  will  be  under 
preparation.  Those  interested  should  be 
warned  that  all  the  seats  were  taken  at 
the  last  Open  Rehearsal. 

Begun  experimentally  two  seasons 
ago,  the  Open  Rehearsals  have  built  up 
an  enthusiastic  following  both  from 
students  and  the  general  public.  Both 
groups  have  appreciated  this  opportunity 
to  hear  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr. 
Munch,  and  guest  artists,  since  the  regu- 
lar concert  series   are  fully  subscribed. 

Devotees  of  the  Open  Rehearsals  have 
pointed  out  the  fascination  of  listening 
to  a  symphony  program  while  the  con- 
ductor makes  the  finishing  touches  which 
are  the  secret  of  great  orchestral  per- 
formances. For  the  admission  fee  of  $2, 
the  hearer  is  entitled  to  an  unoccupied 
seat  in  any  part  of  the  hall.  The  doors 
are  opened  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  The 
audience  at  the  Open  Rehearsals  hears 
the  new  and  old  works,  and  the  guest 
artists  before  the  regular  subscribers. 
And  as  a  final  source  of  gratification  — 
the  receipts  from  tickets  go  to  the  Pen- 
sion Fund  of  the   Orchestra. 

EXHIBITION 

On  view  in  the  gallery  are  water 
colors  by  Karl  Zeise.  Mr.  Zeise  is  a 
member  of  the  cello  section  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  When  this 
orchestra  travelled  to  Europe  last  May, 
he  took  his  paint  box  with  him,  and 
these  paintings  are  the  result. 

The  pictures  are  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
'Phone  Needham  3-1301M 


1.  Push-off 

2.  New  York  Skyline 


I 


4M&i$Maw$J>-:  r  ».*•  U&#* 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  10  to  20. 

22.95 


416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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3.  Morning  in  the  Gulf  Stream 

4.  Montmartre 

5.  Art  Mart 

6.  Place  du  Tertre 

7.  Le  Consulat 

8.  Sacre  Coeur  over  the  Montmartre 

9.  Leon  Cassel 

10.  Eiffel  Tower 

11.  Vista  —  Eiffel  Tower 

12.  Pont  d'Jena 

13.  Notre  Dame 

14.  Interior  —  Notre  Dame 

15.  Gargoyles  —  Notre  Dame 

16.  Accordeoniste  de  Notre  Dame 

17.  Transept  Tower  —  Notre  Dame 

18.  Boeier 

19.  Seven  Bridges  —  Amsterdam 

20.  Tugboat  Family  —  Amsterdam 

21.  Brandenburger  Tor  —  Berlin 

22.  Katzen  Schloss  —  Rhine 

23.  Strasbourg 

24.  Temple  —  Metz 

25.  Opera  House  —  Bordeaux 

26.  Grande  Dune  —  Arcachon 

27.  On  the  Dune  —  Arcachon 

28.  Invicta  —  Channel  Boat 


"CREATIVE  CONCERTS'' 

The  Creative  Concerts  Guild  Inc.  has 
been  formed  by  a  group  of  young  men 
and  women  on  the  basis  that  those 
who  join  will  thus  become  active  spon- 
sors in  the  composition  of  new  commis- 
sioned works  which  will  have  their  first 
performances  at  its  concerts.  There  will 
be  one  of  these  at  each  of  four  concerts 
this  spring,  together  with  familiar  music. 
The  composers  are  Moevs,  Fine,  Dal- 
lapiccola,  and  Imbrie.  Concerts  will  be 
given  in  the  Dorothy  Quincy  Suite  of  the 
John  Hancock  Building  on  Tuesday 
evenings  at  8:30:  March  24  —  Chorus 
Pro  Musica ;  April  7  —  Eunice  Alberts 
and  Gregory  Tucker ;  April  28  —  Vivi- 
ane  Bertolami ;  May  12  —  Kroll  Quar- 
tet and  Ruth  Freeman.  Morton  Margolis 
is  president  (22  Sherburne  Road,  Lex- 
ington,   Mass.). 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


In    Filene's 
French    Shops 
you   will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 


Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie   Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Daclie 
Davidow 
Christian    Dior 
Irene 

"Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In    Filene's   Fabulous   French    Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  >pring  ...  a  sprint  overwhelmingly   beautiful   in  the  now  ways 
a    smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     is     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . .    magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  nrwe-1 
fashions,  expressed  in  Milts  such  a3  this  hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loo.-e   jacket   .  .  . 
tapering  coats  in  fabrics   light  as  a   cloud,  pale   as   a   rainhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 
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In  1867  the  New  England  Conservatory 

of  Music  was  housed  in  seven  "sky 

parlor"  studios  in  the  old 

Boston  Music  Hall. 


"Let  Music 
swell  the  breeze'' 

The  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  nation's  oldest  inde- 
pendent music  school,  began  mod- 
estly. Today  students  from  all  over 
America  and  many  other  lands  seek 
Conservatory  degrees. 

The  Conservatory's  growth  sym- 
bolizes the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  .Boston.  Great  changes  also 
affect  the  individual  who  wants  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the 
family  which  will  survive  him.  To 
meet  these  problems,  an  up-to-date 
will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  reviewed, 
you  should  see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  tax  laws, 
you  and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany about  the  advantages  of  Old 


Colony's  service  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  oi"  Wills  and  Trusts" 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE   FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  ^Trust Investment Committee 


Allied  withTwE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Twentieth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  20,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  21,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve" 

("A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain") ,  Orchestral  Fantasy 

Schoenberg Music  to  Accompany  a  Cinema  Scene 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Prokofieff Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26 

I.  Andante  —  Allegro 

II.  Theme  —  Andantino 
Variation  I.  L'istesso  tempo 
Variation  II.  Allegro 
Variation  III.  Allegro  moderato 
Variation  IV.  Andante  meditativo 
Variation  V.  Allegro  giusto 
Theme  L'istesso  tempo 

INI    ERMISSION 

Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale   (Quasi  una  Fantasia)  :  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


SOLOIST 

WILLIAM  KAPELL 

Mr.  Kapell  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


This  program  will  end  about  4:10  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 

10:25  on  Saturday  Evening. 

The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  . .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  06.0  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  9  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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SERGE  PROKOFIEFF 

(April  23,  1891-March  4,  1953) 


When  Prokofieff  visited  Boston  in  1938,  he  expressed  a  certain 
pique  that  the  public  paid  far  more  attention  to  his  bright 
and  colorful  music  than  to  his  symphonies.  He  showed  himself  at 
that  time,  and  had  always  shown  himself,  to  be  intractable  and  wilful 
about  his  right  to  compose  as  he  pleased.  Whether  the  judgment  of 
time  will  put  him  down  as  primarily  a  symphonist,  and  as  an  artist 
of  unbroken  courage,  remains  to  be  seen. 

Until  he  was  27  he  lived  in  Russia,  grew  up  in  its  musical  tradition, 
studied  with  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  Taneiev,  N.  Tcherepnin,  and  boldly 
asserted  his  artistic  independence  in  such  works  as  Chout,  the  Scythian 
Suite  and  the  first  three  piano  concertos.  In  1918  the  tide  of  upheaval 
brought  him  to  these  shores,  unknown.  His  talents  soon  attracted 
public  attention  which  spread  to  Western  Europe  when  he  dwelt  for 
years  in  Paris.  Acquiring  many  new  affiliations,  Prokofieff  continued 
to  compose,  as  great  artists  do,  according  to  his  personal  character, 
in  a  manner  basically  colored  by  his  origins.  He  returned  at  intervals 
to  Russia,  drawn  by  his  home  land,  eager  to  adapt  himself  to  its  life. 
He  did  not  leave  there  after  1938. 


WT        we  have  it  —                                   ^V^  bW^bI 

W^         spring's                                                        ^ 
W           gayest                                                              ■ 
W           newcomer  •  •  • 

1           the  sack  suit              twenty  n*wbury  street    J 

■m                   far                                                                                             Mi 

■V                Tor                                                                             jm 
L               women                                                    J* 
m.               ready  for                                     j£ 
Bk.            fresh  fashion                    ^E 
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Since  1948,  his  self-reliance  as  a  musician  has  been  increasingly 
harassed  by  outward  and  arbitrary  pressure,  nor  did  his  ill  health, 
since  1944,  contribute  to  his  peace  of  mind.  Nicolas  Nabokov  in  a 
chapter  of  his  book  Old  Friends  and  New  Music  has  been  able  to 
describe,  perhaps  more  closely  than  anyone  else,  the  inward  dilemma 
of  his  lifelong  colleague  where  the  music  he  produced  became  subject 
to  powerful  official  directives  on  how  to  compose.  As  Nabokov  points 
out,  Prokofieff  always  had  an  impulse  toward  simple  and  directly 
appealing  melodies  and  rhythms  and  was  accused  of  not  having  this 
quality  at  the  very  time  when  it  was  most  apparent  in  his  music. 
That  he  was  at  heart  loyal  to  his  people,  that  he  was  the  greatest 
living  composer  in  Russia  and  the  only  one  of  importance  truly  link- 
ing the  old  and  the  new  Russia,  made  him  impregnable  to  any  reason- 
able attack,  but  did  not  save  him  from  humiliating  attack,  where  envy 
must  have  had  a  part.  In  1948,  he  was  put  into  complete  disfavor.  He 
composed  shortly  before  his  death  and  according  to  instructions  which 
could  not  be  ignored  if  he  wished  to  survive,  music  properly  "compre- 
hensible" and  actually  quite  negligible  in  value.  But  it  is  comforting 
to  believe  that  he  used  the  artist's  immemorial  recourse  of  quieting  his 
nominal  masters  by   turning  out  an  occasional  piece  by  the  mere 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ..,; 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       fp 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


$: 


!&:■ 


•:S^ 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 


k 


\ 
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Wave  You 


...  reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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mechanical  exercise  of  his  talents  while  saving  his  real  energies  for 
works  quite  over  their  heads  and  quite  beyond  their  capacities  for 
judgment.  Such  perhaps  were  his  Fifth  Symphony,  which  was  "ac- 
cepted", and  his  Sixth,  which  was  not.  The  "Seventh",  not  yet  heard 
outside  of  Russia,  is  suspect  to  the  degree  that  it  was  found  acceptable 
there. 

Although  he  had  to  do  formal  obeisance  and  humble  himself  before 
the  party  line  one  reads  the  following  description  of  a  musico-political 
conference  and  detects  the  proud  and  self-sufficient  -artist,  once  called, 
and  with  reason,  the  "enfant  terrible"  of  music.  The  incident  was 
reported  by  Lieutenant-General  Walter  Bedell  Smith  ("My  Three 
Years  in  Moscow",  N.  Y.  Times,  November  25,  1949)  • 

"At  the  session  where  the  matter  was  discussed,  Prokofieff,  I  was  told, 
kept  his  back  turned  while  Shvernik  and  Zhdanov  talked,  and  when 
reprimanded  for  his  inattention,  said  bitterly,  'Oh,  I  know  it  all 
already,'  adding  in  a  loud  aside  to  Shostakovitch:  'What  do  ministers 
know  of  music?  That  is  the  business  of  composers.'  " 


ESTABLISHED   1833 


add  up 


you  restate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL   DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4  24   oz.  jar $  .49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.   (4  oz.  tin  47$) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,   17  oz.  tin   .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  &  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  Va   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.  Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish   (filet  de  thon)  ,  4  z/i   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar 49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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The  Works  of  Prokofieff  as  performed  by  this  Orchestra 


1922    (Mar.  3) 

1924  (Oct.  24) 

1925  (Apr.  24) 

1926  (Jan.  29) 
(Apr.  23) 

(Oct.  8) 

(Nov.  12) 

1927  (Jan.  28) 
(Mar.  4) 
(Apr.  1) 
(Oct.  21) 

1928  'Mar.  2) 
(Oct.  26) 
(Dec.  14) 

1930   (Jan.  31) 


(Nov.   14) 


1932    (Feb.    12) 

(Nov.     4) 

(Dec.    30) 


"Song  Without  Words"    (Nina  Koshetz) 

"Scythian  Suite" 

Violin  Concerto  No.   1    (Richard  Burgin) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  3    (Serge  Prokofieff) 
"Sept,  ils  sont  Sept" 

(Repeated  in  the  same  program) 
Suite  from  "Chout" 
Suite  from  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Classical  Symphony 
"Sept,  ils  sont  Sept" 
Classical  Symphony 
Suite  from  "Le  Pas  d'Acier" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Scythian  Suite 
Classical  Symphony 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (Lea  Luboshutz) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2    (Serge  Prokofieff) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Scythian  Suite 
Symphony  No.  4 

(Composed  for  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Boston  Symphony 

Orchestra;  First  Performance) 
Classical  Symphony 
Suite,  "The  Gambler" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Piano  Concerto  No.  5    (Serge  Prokofieff) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 


d frosts J&s$#mvit 'wee/ 


PASTENE 


CALIFORNIA 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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-  1874 


»934    (Apr.  13) 

1935  (Jan.  25) 
(Nov.  8) 

1936  (Jan.  3) 

1937  (Feb.  5) 


(Oct.    15) 

(Dec.    17) 
1938    (Mar.  25) 


"Sept,  ils  sont  Sept" 

Suite,  "Chout" 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (Joseph  Szigeti) 

Classical  Symphony 

Scythian  Suite 

Suite,  "The  Love  for  Three  Oranges" 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3    (Serge  Prokofieff) 

"Russian  Overture" 

Classical  Symphony 

Suite,  "Lieutenant  Kije" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2    (Jascha  Heifetz) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
(Concert  conducted  by  the  composer) 
Suite,  "Chout" 
Piano  Concerto  No.  1    (Serge  Prokofieff) 


&ERS 


FANTAS 
ON  LEAM 


Swirling  leaf  clusters  of  14  kt. 
gold  with  ever-fresh  flowers  of 
diamond-centered  sapphires.  This  jewel 
ensemble--  endlessly  adaptable  to 
costume  and  occasion  — can  be  completed 
on  future  birthdays  and  anniversaries. 
The  pin,  $500.  17- jewel  Hamilton 
bracelet  watch,  $570.  The  ring,  $370. 
The  earrings,  $290.  the  pair. 


CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 

BOYLSTON  AT  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 


Prices  include  Federal  tax.  Pieces  shown  actual  size.  Christmas  booklet  sent  on  request. 


STORE  HOURS  9:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  including  Saturdays  •  Telephone  Commonwealth  6-2970 
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1940 

(Feb. 

9) 

(Mar. 

8) 

i94i 

(Oct. 

10) 

1942 

(Mar. 

6) 

(Mar. 

27) 

(Nov. 

27) 

(Dec. 

24) 

1943 

(Feb. 

26) 

1945 

(Oct. 

26) 

(Nov. 

9) 

(Dec. 

14) 

1946 

(Nov. 

1) 

1948 

(Jan. 

9) 

(Mar. 

5) 

(Apr. 

30) 

(Nov. 

5) 

1949 

(Apr. 

1) 

i95i 

(Feb. 

9) 

1952 

(Apr. 

4) 

Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
"Peter  and  the  Wolf" 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Violin  Concerto  No.  2    (Jascha  Heifetz) 
Cello  Concerto   (Gregor  Piatigorsky) 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Scythian  Suite 
Classical  Symphony 
Suite,  "Lieutenant  Kije" 
Classical  Symphony 

Piano  Concerto  No.  3   (Alexander  Borovsky) 
Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Symphony  No.  5 

(First  performance  in  the  United  States) 
Symphony  No.  5 
Suite,  "Chout" 

Violin  Concerto  No.  1    (Isaac  Stern) 
Scythian  Suite 

Suite  No.  2,  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
Symphony  No.  5 

Violin  Concerto  No.  2    (Jascha  Heifetz) 
Symphony  No.  6 
Suite,  "Chout" 
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OLLIDGE 


fashion  Authority 

Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston  .  .  .  Tremont  at  Temple  Place 
In  Wellesley  .  .  .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Weddings  Weddings  Weddings 

Afternoon  Receptions  Noon  or  Evening  Buffets 

Prices  and  menus  on  request 

Catering  Department 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  KEnmore  6-5651 
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(Presented  for  your  [Pleasure  by 


im. 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK    STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN  EMPLOYERS*   INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS*  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

Musical  Color  Schemes 

tttjAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
-Tl  in  the  orchestra  ?"  Delver  Forf  ax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep  red  trombones?  Above  all, 
have  you  ever  listened  to  any  blue  or  green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration,' that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
qualities.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the    orchestra   —   Berlioz,    Wagner,    Rimsky-  beethoven 

Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhauser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue,  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorization  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  in  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 
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"UNE  NUIT  SUR  LE  MONT-CHAUVE"   ("A  NIGHT  ON  BALD 
MOUNTAIN")  :  Fantasy  for  Orchestra:  posthumous  work 

COMPLETED   AND   ORCHESTRATED   BY    RlMSKY-KoRSAKOV 

By  Modeste  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  in  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky 's  piece,  after  its  several  revisions  and  the  ultimate  editing  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society 
in  St.  Petersburg,  October  27,  1886,  Rimsky-Korsakov  conducting.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  at  a  series  of  Russian  concerts  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  June,  1893.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Club,  conducted  by  Georges  Longy,  January  5,  1904.  The  first 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  April  23,  1920. 
There  have  been  subsequent  performances  November  16,  1923,  January  29,  1926, 
November  24,  1933,  and  December  29,  1944. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,,  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  bell  in  D,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Vladimir  Stassov. 

Moussorgsky,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  still  a  beginner  as  a  com- 
poser, wrote  an  orchestral  piece  on  the  general  style  of  Liszt's 
"Danse  Macabre"  —  music  which  had  much  intrigued  the  Russian 
circle.  Moussorgsky  then  worked  upon  a  setting  of  Medgen's  drama 
"The  Witch,"  and  his  music  was  to  describe  "the  assembly  of  the 
witches,  various  episodes  of  witchcraft,  the  pageant  of  all  the  sorcerers, 


VWieCl    YOUR    FUNDS 
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and  a  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homage  to  Satan."  Moussorgsky  was 
much  pleased  with  his  sketches,  and  wrote  to  Balakirev  in  September, 
i860,  saying:  "It  may  be  possible  to  turn  out  something  very  good." 
But  Balakirev  was  cool  in  his  criticism,  and  the  sketches  were  laid 
away.  In  1867,  Moussorgsky  reworked  the  music  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  into  a  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  which  he  intended 
to  call  "Midsummer  Eve."  In  the  year  1871,  a  scheme  was  hatched  for 
an  opera  "Mlada,"  to  be  composed  jointly  by  Cui,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Moussorgsky  was  assigned  the  scene 
of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  the  second  act  ("The  Sacrifice  to  the  Black 
Goat  on  Bald  Mountain") ,  and  again  he  brought  out  his  sketches. 
This  project  also  fell  through.  Again,  when  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
opera  "The  Fair  at  Sorotchintzy,"  in  1877,  he  brought  forth  the  pet 
scherzo,  which  characteristically  he  was  forever  reworking  but  never 
finishing,  and  planned  to  introduce  it  as  an  intermezzo  between 
the  first  two  acts,  representing  the  ghostly  nightmare  of  a  Ukrainian 
peasant.  But  neither  the  intermezzo  nor  the  opera  itself  was  com- 
pleted. After  Moussorgsky's  death,  Rimsky-Korsakov  undertook  the 
rounding  out  of  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  together  with  other 
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fragmentary  works  of  his  colleague.  Mossourgsky,  in  his  last  version, 
had  ended  the  piece,  so  Rimsky-Korsakov  has  told  us  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "with  the  chime  of  the  village  bells,  at  which  the  demon 
crew  vanish  in  terror.  The  quiet  passage  descriptive  of  dawn  was 
founded  on  the  theme  of  the  sleeping  youth,  who  had  had  the  fright- 
ful nightmare.  I  used  the  latest  reading  for  the  close  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
But  none  of  these  versions,  as  a  whole,  was  suitable  for  publication 
and  performance.  Consequently,  I  resolved  to  make  a  purely  orches- 
tral piece  from  Moussorgsky's  material  and  did  my  utmost  to  keep  all 
the  best  and  most  connected  parts  without  change  and  to  put  in  as 
little  as  possible  of  my  own.  But  first  I  had  to  create  the  form  into 
which  Moussorgsky's  ideas  could  naturally  fall.  It  was  a  hard  prob- 
lem,  and  for  two  whole  years  I  did  not  succeed  in  solving  it  satisfac- 
torily. I  could  manage  neither  the  form,  nor  the  modulations,  nor  the 
orchestration." 

The  score  made  its  appearance  in  1886.  It  contains  the  following 
description: 

"Subterranean  sounds  of  unearthly  voices.  Appearance  of  the  Spirits 
of  Darkness,  followed  by  that  of  the  god  Chernobog.  Glorification  of 
Chernobog,  and  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass.  Witches'  Sabbath.  At 
the  height  of  the  orgies,  the  bell  of  the  little  village  church  is  heard 
from  afar.  The  Spirits  of  Darkness  are  dispersed.  Daybreak." 
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MUSIC  TO  ACCOMPANY  A  CINEMA  SCENE 

By  Arnold  Schoenberg 

Born  in  Vienna,  September  13,  1874;  died  in  Los  Angeles,  July  13,  1951 


Begleitungsmusik  zu  einer  Lichtspielszene  was  composed  in  February  14,  1930 
and  first  performed  in  Germany  in  the  following  season.  It  was  introduced  to 
America  by  Nicolas  Slonimsky  at  a  concert  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  on  July  23,  1933. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  flute,  piccolo,  oboe,  2  clarinets,  bassoon,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  trombone,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  small  drum,  tam-tam,  tri- 
angle, tambourine,  glockenspiel,  xylophone,  piano  and  strings. 

The  score  of  Schoenberg's  Music  to  Accompany  a  Cinema  Scene  bears 
the  subtitles  Drohende  Gefahr  —  Angst  —  Katastrophe   (Threaten- 
ing Danger  —  Fear  —  Catastrophe) . 

Schoenberg  who  lived  close  to  Hollywood  from  1935  until  the  end 
of  his  life,  like  Stravinsky  who  for  years  has  made  Hollywood  his  home, 
never  found  a  way  to  reconcile  his  artistic  integrity  with  music  for  the 
films.  This  piece,  a  product  of  his  pre-California  days  was,  of  course, 
never  intended  for  cinematic  uses  nor  could  it  conceivably  have  been 
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matched  to  any  film  whatsoever.  The  style  by  its  self-imposed  con- 
ditions is  terse  to  the  point  of  austerity.  Its  subtitles  have  nothing 
more  than  a  nominal  connection  with  film  imagery,  for  the  emotional 
mood,  the  "Stimmung",  is  abstract,  and  implicit  in  the  purely  musical 
working  out. 

The  score  is  in  a  continuous  movement,  the  prevailing  tempo 
"langsam."  The  piece  begins  and  ends  softly;  the  climaxes  are  neither 
of  long  duration  nor  of  great  intensity;  the  beat  changes  occasionally. 
The  composer  has  worked  out  a  system  of  marks  for  the  conductor  — 
the  principal  and  secondary  voices,  the  accents  and  nuances  are  care- 
fully indicated. 

Alfred  Einstein  attended  the  Berlin  premiere  conducted  by  Otto 
Klemperer,  and  wrote  in  "Modern  Music"   (March,  1931)  : 

"It  is  a  'modern'  work,  but  meaningless  in  any  relation  to  the 
problem  of  music  for  the  films.  Threatening  peril,  terror  and  catas- 
trophe are  depicted,  it  is  true;  indeed  it  is  music  for  a  kind  of 
super-production  —  but  only  for  an  imaginary,  not  a  real,  an  actual 
setting.  The  expressiveness  of  the  greatest  actors  could  not  meet  the 
demands  of  this  music. 

"But  why  'Music  for  a  Movie?'  Why  not  just  'A  Psychological  Study 
in  Music'?  Because  that  is  what  this  music  is.  Music  with  a  Schoen- 
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bergian  flavor,  something  in  the  nature  of  the  Erwartung  music, 
although  not  so  photographically  realistic  in  the  psychological  realm 
as  this  most  beautiful  of  Schoenberg's  earlier  works.  There  is  a  wide 
discrepancy  between  the  subject  of  this  Begleitungsmusik  and  the 
manner  of  its  presentation.  Of  late,  notably  in  his  latest  opera,  Von 
Heute  auf  Morgen,  Schoenberg  has  disclosed  a  marked  penchant  for 
artistic  cheapness  —  what  is  called  'Kitsch'  in  the  German  studios;  but 
of  course  he  dresses  this  tendency  in  a  consistently  exclusive,  non- 
popular  style." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE   NEW  WORLD   OF  DODECAPHONIC   MUSIC 


Under  the  anagram  pseudonym  of  "L.  O.  Symkins,"  Nicolas  Slo- 
nimsky  contributed  an  elucidation  of  the  twelve-tone  music  of 
Schoenberg  to  "Etude/'  September,  1950.  Since  the  writer  uses  the 
" Begleitungsmusik  zu  einer  Lichtspielszene"  to  demonstrate  the  twelve- 
tone  technique,  the  article  is  quoted  here  in  part. 

Whenever  and  wherever  sophisticated  musicians  gather,  there  is 
likely  to  be  a  discussion,  pro  and  con,  of  twelve-tone  music. 
Even  in  darkest  Hollywood,  the  uncanny  potentialities  of  this  new 
technique  of  composition  are  beginning  to  be  exploited  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  mystery  and  suspense  on  the  sound  track. 

What  is  so  startling  about  twelve-tone  music?  We  have  had  the 
twelve  different  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale  with  us  for  centuries. 
What  is  then  the  difference  between  old-fashioned  chromaticism  and 
new-fangled  twelve-tone  music?  The  difference  lies  in  a  new  organiza- 
tion. In  classical  music,  chromatics  are  used  as  passing  tones  from 
one  diatonic  degree  to  another.  In  twelve-tone  music,  all  twelve  notes 
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of  the  chromatic  scale  are  equally  important.  Perhaps  it  is  a  good  idea 
to  use  a  special  word,  dodecaphonic,  for  this  new  music  of  twelve 
different  notes.  Dodeca  means  twelve  in  Greek,  and  dodecaphonic 
means  "pertaining  to  twelve  sounds."  This  term  is  adopted  in  France, 
where  it  is  called  Musique  Dodecaphonique,  and  in  Italy,  Musica 
Dodecafonica. 

The  creator  of  dodecaphonic  music  is  Arnold  Schoenberg,  the  great 
Austrian  composer  who  came  to  America  in  1934,  and  settled  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  prefers  to  call  his  invention  "a  method  of  composing  with 
twelve  tones,"  and  objects  to  such  terms  as  "the  twelve-tone  system" 
or  "twelve-tone  technique."  The  idea  of  composing  music  based  on 
twelve  different  notes  occurred  to  Schoenberg  in  December  1914.  His 
intention  was,  as  he  explains  it  himself,  "to  base  the  structure  of  my 
music  consciously  on  a  unifying  idea,  which  produces  not  only  the 
other  ideas  but  regulates  also  their  accompaniment  and  the  chords." 
This  "unifying  idea"  is  a  basic  tone-row  of  twelve  different  notes,  or 
"twelve-tone  series." 

The  tone-row  constitutes  the  sole  foundation  of  the  entire  composi- 
tion. In  a  dodecaphonic  piece  of  music,  this  tone-row  usually  appears 
in  four  transformations:  (1)  original;  (2)  intervallic  melodic  inver- 
sion; (3)  retrograde  or  reverse  motion,  also  called  "crab"  even  though 
real  crabs  walk  sideways  and  not  backwards;  (4)  melodic  inversion 
of  the  crab. 
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Ail  four  of  these  forms  can  be  transposed  to  begin  on  any  of  the 
12  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale,  adding  up  to  48  transformations  in  all. 

Schoenberg  used  a  tone-row  of  12  different  notes  for  the  first  time 
in  the  Waltz  from  his  Piano  Suite,  Op.  23.  But  he  dates  the  real 
beginning  of  his  method  from  the  "Serenade,"  Opus  24,  for  voice, 
clarinet,  bass-clarinet,  mandolin,  guitar,  violin,  viola  and  violoncello, 
composed  in  1924.  "Here,"  he  writes,  "I  became  suddenly  conscious 
of  the  real  meaning  of  my  aim:  unity  and  regularity,  which  uncon- 
sciously had  led  me  this  way." 

The  peculiarity  of  dodecaphonic  music  is  that  harmony,  as  well  as 
melody,  is  derived  from  the  basic  tone-row.  A  twelve-tone  series  may 
begin  as  an  unaccompanied  melody,  horizontally,  then  continue  verti- 
cally into  harmony,  or  it  may  pick  up  a  contrapuntal  lead  on  a  diago- 
nal. The  rhythmic  pattern  of  a  dodecaphonic  piece  is  absolutely  free, 
and  this  adds  enormously  to  the  variety  of  melodic  and  contrapuntal 
writing  in  twelve-tone  music.  Twelve  being  divisible  by  two,  three, 
four,  and  six,  it  is  very  convenient  to  write  dodecaphonic  music  in 
two,  three,  four,  or  six  parts.  In  orchestral  writing,  a  twelve-tone  series 
may  begin  in  one  instrumental  part,  then  skip  to  another.  Or  else 
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two  or  more  notes  of  the  series  are  used  together  in  different  instru- 
ments. Under  such  circumstances,  a  dodecaphonic  orchestral  piece  like 
Schoenberg's  "Accompaniment  to  a  Film  Scene,"  Op.  34  (see  Example 
5) ,  becomes  a  veritable  cross-note  puzzle.  Analyzing  an  intricate 
twelve-tone  piece  provides  a  fascinating  pastime  to  sharpen  one's  musi- 
cal wits. 

Ex.  5 
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In  dodecaphonic  notation,  there  is  no  difference  between  enharmoni- 
cally  equal  notes  —  one  may  write  A-flat  or  G  sharp  according  to  con- 
venience. Remote  sharps  and  flats,  such  as  B-sharp  or  C -flat,  occur 
very  rarely,  and  double  flats  or  double  sharps  are  never  used.  For 
safety's  sake,  naturals  are  written  in  whether  a  cancellation  is  needed 
or  not. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  key  signature,  because  there  is  no  tonality 
in  dodecaphonic  music.  It  is  atonal.  Atonality  was  the  predecessor  of 
dodecaphonic  music,  but  it  does  not  tell  the  whole  story  of  twelve- 
tone  composition.  Dodecaphony  is  an  atonal  arrangement  of  the  eman- 
cipated 12  notes. 

When  the  astronomer  Huygens  first  observed  the  rings  of  Saturn, 
he  announced  his  discovery  in  the  form  of  a  Latin  anagram  to  insure 
priority  pending  publication  of  his  paper.  Something  of  a  similar 
mystery  surrounds  the  origin  of  twelve-tone  music.  Early  in  1921, 
Schoenberg  called  in  one  of  his  pupils,  Erwin  Stein,  and  told  him 
about  the  new  "method  of  composing  with  twelve  tones."  "I  then 
asked  him  to  keep  it  a  secret,"  Schoenberg  recalls,  "and  to  consider 
it  as  my  private  method."  Schoenberg  knew  that  another  Viennese 
theorist  and  composer,  Josef  Matthias  Hauer,  was  working  on  a 
method  of  composition  based  on  six-note  tropes,  and  making  use  of 
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all  twelve  notes  of  the  chromatic  scale.  "If  I  were  to  escape  the  danger 
of  being  his  imitator,"  Schoenberg  writes,  "I  had  to  unveil  my  secret. 
I  called  a  meeting  of  friends  and  pupils,  to  which  I  also  invited  Hauer, 
and  gave  a  lecture  on  this  new  method,  illustrating  it  by  examples  of 
some  finished  compositions  of  mine.  Everybody  recognized  that  my 
method  was  quite  different  from  others." 

Josef  Matthias  Hauer  is  a  picturesque  personality.  He  spends  his 
whole  day  in  a  Vienna  cafe  near  his  house,  and  has  a  special  wooden 
armchair  reserved  for  him  there,  with  his  name  carved  on  its  back. 
He  refuses  to  surrender  his  priority  claim  on  twelve-tone  writing.  He 
even  had  a  rubber  stamp  made  with  the  inscription :"Josef  Matthias 
Hauer ;  der  geistiger  Urheber  und  trotz  vielen  schlechten  Nachahmern 
immer  noch  der  einziger  Kenner  und  Konner  der  Zwolftonmusik." 
(Josef  Matthias  Hauer,  the  spiritual  protagonist  of  twelve-tone  music, 
and,  despite  many  bad  imitators,  still  the  only  one  who  knows  and 
understands  it.) 

Still  another  Viennese  musician,  Fritz  Klein,  was  working  on  the 
problem  of  twelve-tone  composition  at  the  time.  Schoenberg  has  this 
to  say  regarding  Klein's  experiments:  "Although  I  saw  Klein's  twelve- 
tone  compositions  about  1919,  1920,  or  1921,  I  am  not  an  imitator  of 
him.  I  wrote  a  melody  for  a  Scherzo,  composed  of  12  tones,  in  1915. 
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In  the  first  edition  o£  my  'Harmonielehre'  (1911),  there  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  harmonies  and  their  application  which  has  probably 
influenced  all  these  men  who  now  want  to  become  my  models." 

Of  course,  the  point  in  dodecaphonic  music  is  not  just  using  12  dif- 
ferent notes  for  a  melody,  but  unifying  a  complete  composition,  by 
means  of  a  single  twelve-tone  series.  A  melody  of  12  different  notes  is 
found  in  Also  Sprach  Zarathrustra  by  Richard  Strauss,  which  was 
written  in  1896.  It  occurs  in  the  section,  "Of  Science."  (See  Example 
6.)  The  notes  are  C,  B,  F-sharp,  D,  E-flat,  G,  B-flat,  A,  E,  C-sharp,  F, 
and  A-flat.  But  it  certainly  is  not  a  tone-row  in  the  Schoenbergian 
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dodecaphonic  sense.  The  Strauss  phrase  is  too  tonal,  being  made  of 
harmonic  figurations,  in  broken  triads.  In  retrograde  motion,  these 
triads  would  still  sound  like  harmonic  figurations.  If  Strauss  had 
attempted  to  use  this  phrase  as  a  basis  for  a  twelve-tone  piece,  the 
results  would  have  been  utterly  undodecaphonic. 
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Liszt  used  a  theme  consisting  of  12  different  notes  in  his  "Faust" 
Symphony,  in  the  form  of  four  consecutive  augmented  triads,  chro- 
matically descending,  in  broken  chords.    (See  Example  7.) 


In  the  concluding  section  of  "L1 'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  Debussy 
used  four  triads,  two  major  and  two  minor,  adding  up  to  12  different 
notes.  (See  Example  8.)  Needless  to  say,  Debussy's  procedure,  like  that 
followed  by  Liszt,  was  a  result  of  enharmonic  progressions,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  dodecaphonic  method. 


Ex.8 
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There  is  no  discrimination  in  dodecaphonic  music  between  dis- 
sonances and  consonances.  In  fact,  dissonances  are  preferred,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  the  fact  that  common  triads  and  perfect  cadences 
have  been  used  so  frequently  in  classical  and  romantic  music. 

This  dodecaphonic  predilection  for  dissonances  naturally  creates 
consternation  whenever  Schoenberg's  music  is  performed.  A  piece  by 
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Schoenberg  was  described  by  a  critic  as  combining  "the  best  sound 
effects  of  a  hen  yard  at  feeding  time,  a  brisk  morning  in  Chinatown, 
and  practice  hour  at  a  busy  conservatory."  Expressions  like  "the  last 
word  in  cacophony  and  musical  anarchy,"  "bogey  noises,"  "avalanche 
of  dissonance,"  "geometrical  music  important  only  on  paper,"  "the 
nadir  of  decadence,"  are  just  a  few  of  the  invectives  in  Schoenberg's 
scrap-book.  But  the  same  words  were  once  hurled  against  Wagner  and 
Liszt. 

Dodecaphonic  music  is  a  new  language.  In  order  to  appreciate 
poetry  in  an  unfamiliar  tongue,  one  must  learn  its  grammar  and 
idiomatic  usage.  Dodecaphony  will  cease  to  be  cacophony  when  the 
listener  will  take  the  trouble  to  learn  its  laws  and  customs. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  NO.  3, 

IN   C   MAJOR,    Op.   26 

By  Serge  Sergeivitch  Prokofieff 
Born  in  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


Completed  in  1921,  this  concerto  had  its  first  public  performance  at  a  concert 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra  on  December  16  of  that  year,  the  composer 
playing  the  piano  part.  Prokofieff  also  played  it  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra on  January  29,  1926  and  February  5,  1937.  There  was  another  performance 
February  26,  1943,  when  Alexander  Borovsky  was  soloist.* 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  castanets,  tambourine,  cymbals  and  strings. 

The  composition  of  the  Concerto,  which  was  in  progress  while 
Prokofieff  was  in  Leningrad  in  1918,  was  interrupted  by  his  migra- 
tion to  America  in  that  year.  He  resumed  work  upon  his  score  and 
completed  it  at  St.  Brevin,  France,  in  October,  1921. 

The  composer  has  provided  the  following  analysis  of  his  Third 
Concerto: 

I.  The  first  movement  opens  quietly  with  a  short  introduction, 
Andante,  4-4.  The  theme  is  announced  by  an  unaccompanied  clarinet, 
and  is  continued  by  the  violins  for  a  few  bars.  Soon  the  tempo  changes 
to  Allegro,  the  strings  having  a  passage  in  semiquavers  which  leads  to 
the  statement  of  the  principal  subject  by  the  piano.  Discussion  of  this 


*  The  First  Concerto,  in  D-flat  major,  was  performed  at  these  concerts  March  25,  1938,  the 
Second  Concerto,  in  G  minor,  Op.  16,  January  31,  1930,  and  the  Fifth  Concerto,  in  G 
major,   Op.   55,  December  30,   1932.  In  each  case,  Prokofieff  played  the  piano  part. 
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theme  is  carried  on  in  a  lively  manner,  both  the  piano  and  the  or- 
chestra having  a  good  deal  to  say  on  the  matter.  A  passage  in  chords 
for  the  piano  alone  leads  to  the  more  expressive  second  subject,  heard 
in  the  oboe  with  a  pizzicato  accompaniment.  This  is  taken  up  by  the 
piano  and  developed  at  some  length,  eventually  giving  way  to  a 
bravura  passage  in  triplets.  At  the  climax  of  this  section,  the  tempo 
reverts  to  Andante,  and  the  orchestra  gives  out  the  first  theme,  ff.  The 
piano  joins  in,  and  the  theme  is  subjected  to  impressively  broad  treat- 
ment. On  resuming  the  Allegro,  the  chief  theme  and  the  second  sub- 
ject are  developed  with  increased  brilliance,  and  the  movement  ends 
with  an  exciting  crescendo. 

II.  The  second  movement  consists  of  a  theme  with  five  variations. 
The  theme  is  announced  by  the  orchestra  alone,  Andantino. 

In  the  first  variation,  the  piano  treats  the  opening  of  the  theme  in 
quasi-sentimental  fashion,  and  resolves  into  a  chain  of  trills  as  the 
orchestra  repeats  the  closing  phrase.  The  tempo  changes  to  Allegro  for 
the  second  and  the  third  variations,  and  the  piano  has  brilliant  figures, 
while  snatches  of  the  theme  are  introduced  here  and  there  in  the  or- 
chestra. In  Variation  Four,  the  tempo  is  once  again  Andante,  and 
the  piano  and  orchestra  discourse  on  the  theme  in  a  quiet  and  medi- 
tative fashion.  Variation  Five  is  energetic  (Allegro  giusto) .  It  leads 
without  pause  into  a  restatement  of  the  theme  by  the  orchestra,  with 
delicate  chordal  embroidery  in  the  piano. 
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III.  The  Finale  begins  (Allegro  ma  non  troppo,  3-4)  with  a  stac- 
cato theme  for  bassoons  and  pizzicato  strings,  which  is  interrupted  by 
the  blustering  entry  of  the  piano.  The  orchestra  holds  its  own  with  the 
opening  theme,  however,  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  argument,  with 
frequent  differences  of  opinion  as  regards  key.  Eventually  the  piano 
takes  up  the  first  theme,  and  develops  it  to  a  climax. 

With  a  reduction  of  tone  and  slackening  of  tempo,  an  alternative 
theme  is  introduced  in  the  wood  wind.  The  piano  replies  with  a 
theme  that  is  more  in  keeping  with  the  caustic  humor  of  the  work. 
This  material  is  developed,  and  there  is  a  brilliant  coda. 
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WILLIAM  KAPELL 


if  if  t-illiam  Kapell  was  born  in  New  York  City,  September  20,  1922. 
VV  His  father  was  a  "New  Yorker  of  Russian  and  Spanish  heri- 
tage," and  his  mother  a  native  of  Poland.*  As  a  child  the  boy  showed 
remarkable  ability  as  a  pianist,  winning  an  Inter-Settlement  Contest 
shortly  after  he  had  begun  to  study.  On  graduating  from  school  at 
sixteen,  he  won  a  scholarship  at  the  Philadelphia  Conservatory,  and 
studied  there  with  Mme.  Olga  Samaroff  Stokowski,  with  whom  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  Juilliard  Graduate  School  (1940-41).  In 
that  season  he  won  the  Youth  Contest  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  duly  appeared  with  the  orchestra.  Innumerable  concerts  have 
followed,  including  appearances  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra (Oct.  29,  1943,  April  21,  1944  and  April  18,  1946),  in 
Khatchatourian's  Concerto. 


*  From  information  supplied  by  Columbia  Concerts  Inc. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  i  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  in  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904.  The  most 
recent  performance  of  the  First  Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  i, 
1946,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
harp  and  strings. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
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a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo) ,  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement    (it  does  not 


DIAMOND  GUARD  OR  WEDDING  RINGS 
AT  OUR  CHESTNUT  HILL  STORE 

A.  Diamond  and  platinum  wedding  ring   $400 

B.  Diamond  and  sapphire  guard  ring         $300 

C.  Diamond  and  platinum  guard  ring        $250 


Prices  include  tax 


Illustrations  slightly  enlarged 
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appear  elsewhere  in  the  score) .  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 
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HARYARD-RAIHLIFFE 

ORCHESTRA 

Russell  Stanger,  Conductor 

ANNUAL  SPRING  CONCERT 
Beethoven  —  Symphony  No.  2 
Diamond  —  Symphony  No.  4 
Schumann  —  Piano  Concerto 
Judith  Yaeger,  Soloist 

SANDERS  THEATRE,  CAMBRIDGE 
SUNDAY,  MARCH  22,  8:30  P.M. 

Tickets  by  Mail  Order   to   Paine   Hall,  Harvard,  and  at   the  door: 

and   Harvard  Cooperative  Society 

$.60,  $1.20,  $1.80,  $2.40. 


SYMPHONY    HALL 

NEXT 

OPEN  REHEARSAL 

BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

THURSDAY,  MARCH  26,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Tickets  at  Box  Office:  $2.00 
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"To  the  Orchestra  which  has  played  so  great  a 
part  in  my  life  —  " 

Recently,  Vice  Chairman  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.  wrote  to 
former  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  appealing  to  them  to  join  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  current 
season. 

Mr.  Flatch  received  the  following  letter  which  he  wishes  to 
share  with  the  reader  who  probably  will  agree  that  the  reply  he 
received,  though  not  accompanied  by  a  check,  was  not  the  less 
welcome. 


"My  dear  Mr.  Hatch: 

I  am  writing  in  answer  to  your  courteous  note  of  February  10 
because,  as  I  seem  to  recall  (and  hope  I  am  right)  my  very  modest 
donation  to  the  Friends  was  regular,  though  tiny,  and  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  my  interest  in  the  splendid  Orchestra 
is  less.  It  grieves  me  to  have  to  cut  it  off,  along  with  all  others 
except  a  few  of  those  for  actual  suffering;  and  I  hope  that  this 
may  be  temporary.  If  conditions  improve  with  me,  surely  one  of 
the  first  restorations  on  my  grievous  list  will  be  that  for  The 
Friends. 

This  is  especially  true  since  I  now  get  most  of  the  music  my 
heart  yearns  for  through  my  FM,  and  I  always  listen  to  our 
Orchestra;  and  so  I  really  am  so  greatly  indebted  to  it  that  — 
it  hurts. 

The  incidence  —  I  might  say,  the  coincidence,  of  the  fading  and 
vanishing  of  the  years  for  earning  with  the  unexpected  expenses 
of  old  age  (really  old  —  almost  86)  are,  in  a  word  or  two  the 
reasons  for  my  lack  of  ability  to  meet  the  small  gifts  that  were  a 
'must'  for  me  in  better  years.  Not  that  these  years  lack  beauty 
and  great  compensations;  but— as  is  the  case  with  the  present 
year  or  that  just  gone  —  come  times  when  expenses  of  the  body 
take  all  one  can  do.  Having  had  two  such  years,  perhaps  my  87th 
may  be  better  —  always  the  end  of  the  rainbow  seems  to  me  to 
be  hopefully  in  sight.  Now,  at  the  present  time  I  can  only  send 
my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  Orchestra  which  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  my  life,  and  hope  for  something  more  tangible  next 
year. 

Please  continue  to  send  me  the  notices,  won't  vou?" 
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High  Fidelity  meaniPSfette'r  music  for  your  horned-studio  or 
classroom.  Music  that' approximates  "the  real  thing"  with  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,many  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned'  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON.   NINETEEN   HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO    AND   FIFTY-THREE 


Twenty-firsi   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  27,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

1.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:    molto  vivace 

Tchaikovsky Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Canzonetta:  Andante 
111.     Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

1  N  T  E  R  M  1  S  S  I  O  N 

Honegger Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderato 
II.     Adagio  mesto 
III.     Vivace,  non  troppo 

Chabrier Bounce  Fantasque 


SOLOIST 

NATHAN  MILSTEIN 


1  his  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching    for    those   preparing   public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF    SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL    THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,    BOSTON,    MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH    ROCK   CENTER    OF   MUSIC   AND   DRAMA,    INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


K£  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

135   Newbury   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-5294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  ot   Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline.    Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dbpt. 
Staley  Collegh 
Brookline.    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,   BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 
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It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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FATHER  FICTION 

It  is  dangerous  to  tell  a  man  of  imagi- 
nation that  something  cannot  be  done. 
The  idea  seems  to  have  a  bad  effect  on 
him ;  he  will  never  rest  until  he  has  done 
it.  Shelley  said  that  "poets  are  the  un- 
acknowledged legislators  of  the  world," 
and  artists  are  the  undetected  creators  of 
the  human  spirit,  —  undetected  because 
usually  mistaken  for  crackpates.  But  if 
they  are  absurdly  unqualified  to  function 
in  our  bread-and-butter  society,  that  may 
be  because  they  are  so  potent  in  their 
own  world,  the  world  of  imagination. 

Music,  fortunately,  still  has  to  be 
written  with  a  pen.  But  only  wait,  some- 
one will  invent  a  typewriting-machine  at 
which  anyone  can  sit  after  breakfast 
and  write  a  symphony,  a  sonata,  or  a 
concerto  in  twenty-five  minutes.  During 
the  short  time,  then,  before  this  calamity 
occurs,   let  us  examine  the  evidence. 

There  is  plenty  of  it,  and  it  goes  to 
show  that  if  we  no  longer  live  in  an  age 
of  great  artistic  creation,  we  do  live  in 
an  era  of  superb  performances,  —  per- 
formances of  a  grandeur  never  dreamed 
by  the  creators  of  the  works  themselves, 
—  and  that  by  setting  up  unheard-of 
standards  they  create  the  future  of 
mankind. 

The  evidence  begins  modestly.  "Don 
Juan  in  Hell"  is  Act  III  of  Shaw's  "Man 
and  Superman."  It  is  said  to  have  begun 
life  as  a  Socratic  dialogue  on  the  theme 
of  Henri  Bergson's  creative  evolution. 
Shaw  printed  it  in  his  comedy  as  an  in- 
terlude to  be  read,  not  played.  That  was 
in  1906.  Nearly  fifty  years  later  it  is 
lifted  out,  staged  without  scenery,  played 
by  four  stars  from  coast  to  coast,  and 
is  now  obtainable  in  a  phonograph 
recording. 

Next,  here  in  Boston  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  the  Harvard  choirs  per- 
formed Berlioz's  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet."  The  composer  himself  had 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  1 0  to  20. 

22.95 


416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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written  in  1839  that  the  "tomb  music" 
would  better  be  omitted  as  too  difficult 
for  audiences  to  understand.  Performers 
and  audiences  here  took  it  in  their  stride. 

Last  week  in  New  York  came  a  per- 
formance of  something  supposedly  un- 
presentable in  1826.  Beethoven's  Quar- 
tet in  B-flat  was  originally  composed 
with  a  grand  fugue  for  finale,  the  com- 
poser was  then  persuaded  that  it  made 
the  work  too  long  and  too  difficult 
for  listeners,  so  the  fugue  was  published 
as  a  separate  Quartet  and  he  wrote  a 
new  and  powerful  last  movement.  A 
century  and  a  quarter  later  the  work  is 
performed  entire,  and  again  the  audi- 
ence takes  it  in  stride.  Yet  when  those 
last  six  Quartets  were  new,  in  the 
1820's,  Bernhard  Romberg,  an  eminent 
violoncellist,  turned  his  'cello  part  up- 
side-down and  wrong-end-to,  remarking 
wryly  that  it  sounded  as  well  one  way 
as  the  other.  It  was  not  until  the  1880's 
in  Paris  that  they  began  to  be  played 
and  to  be  understood  for  what  they  are, 
the  summit  of  all  music. 

It  takes  time.  It  also  took  time  for 
Wagner's  "Tristan  and  Isolde"  which  in 
the  1860's,  after  seventy-four  rehearsals 
at  the  Vienna  Opera,  was  abandoned  as 
"unsingable  and  unplayable."  Less  than 
a  dozen  years  ago  that  work,  together 
with  three  other  Wagnerian  operas  once 
thought  similarly  impracticable,  were 
said  to  have  kept  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company  in  New  York  from 
going  on  the  rocks. 

In  the  1880's  Bach's  "Matthew  Passion 
Music"  and  his  B-Minor  Mass  could  be 
heard  nowhere  on  this  continent  except 
at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  and  even 
there  only  once  a  year,  if  that.  They  are 
now  performed  by  choral  societies  from 
coast  to  coast  and  even  by  ambitious 
church   choirs. 

"A  lost  battle,"  said  Foch,  "is  a  battle 
one  thinks  one  has  lost;  the  battle  is 
won  by  the  fiction  that  it  is  won."  We 
speak  too  lightly  of  fiction,  for  fiction 
is  the  father  of  fact.  "Thinking  may  be 
regarded  as  a  fiction  which  helps  us  to 
live.  For  man  lives  by  imagination." 
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We  have  seen  the  process.  It  is  per- 
haps more  easily  discernible  in  the  arts. 
Artists  create  more  ambitious  designs 
for  human  performance  than  have  ever 
before  existed,  and  those  creators  them- 
selves often  regard  their  works  as  little 
more  than  free  fantasias  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Then  two  or  three  generations 
later  comes  a  crop  of  human  beings  who 
say,  "So  you  think  we  can't  do  that? 
Well,  watch  us!" 

A  thing  is  impossible  until  someone 
does  it.  If  you  do  not  want  it  done,  never 
"tell  a  man  of  imagination  that  it  is 
impossible. 

(Editorial  in  the  Boston  Globe,  March 
21,  1953) 


HORBLITT  AWARD 

To  Leo  Smit 

"The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Merit  Award"  instituted  in  1945  by 
Mr.  Mark  Horblitt  of  Boston  has  been 
given  for  the  year  1953  to  Leo  Smit  in 
recognition  of  his  musical  compositions. 
The  purposes  of  the  award  are  "to  foster 
and  promote  the  writing  of  symphonic 
compositions  by  composers  resident  in 
the  United  States  by  providing  for 
awards  to  be  conferred  from  time  to 
time  in  recognition  of  meritorious  work 
in  that  field,  and  thus  to  enlarge  and 
enrich  the  fund  of  good  music  suitable 
for  rendition  by  symphony  orchestras." 

Leo  Smit  appeared  as  piano  soloist 
this  season  in  the  Concerto  by  Alexei 
Haieff. 


EXHIBITION 

On  view  in  the  gallery  are  water 
colors  by  Karl  Zeise.  Mr.  Zeise  is  a 
member  of  the  cello  section  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  When  this 
orchestra  travelled  to  Europe  last  May, 
he  took  his  paint  box  with  him,  and 
these  paintings  are  the  result. 

The  pictures  are  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
'Phone  Needham  3-1301M 
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In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie   Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


in   Filene's   Fabulous   French    Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  spring  ...  a  spring  oxerwheliuingly  beautiful   in  the  new  ways 
a    smart     woman     ean     look.     Spring     if     >lim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . .    magnificently  put  together.  And  thet-e  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newe»t 
fashions,  expressed  in  Mills  such   ai   tlii>  hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  >lim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow    woolen  dre?ses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  c.nats  in  fuhrics  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


In  a  second,  your  telephone  conversation 
—  and  your  television  program  —  leaps 
across  the  nation  through  a  chain  of  micro- 
wave booster  stations  like  this,  and  the 
great  coaxial  cable  network. 


In  1801  Jonathan  Grout,  Jr.,  set  up 
16  hand-operated  semaphore  sta- 
tions to  alert  Boston  on  the  arrival 
of  ships.  Messages  covered  the  72 
miles  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to 
Boston  in  6  minutes. 


Research  Produces  Another  Miracle 


Today  communication  with  any 
point  in  the  world  is  easy —  thanks 
to  electronic  research.  Along  the 
Charles,  scientists  are  engaged  in 
further  experiments.  Because  of 
these  research  facilities,  the  Govern- 
ment selected  Natick  for  its  Quarter- 
master Corps  Testing  Laboratory. 

The  changes  wrought  by  research 
are  no  greater  than  the  changes  in 
factors  affecting  your  family's  secur- 
ity. Dealing  with  these  requires 
alertness,  experience  and  constant 
attention.  A  Living  Trust  with  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  gives  your 
wife  and  children  the  protection  of 
New  England's  largest  trust  insti- 
tution. You  also  benefit  from  the 
thorough  research  of  Old  Colony's 
Investment  Analysis. 

A  Living  Trust  assures  privacy  as 
to   the   amount  and  disposition   of 


your  property  while  enabling  you  to 
retain  control.  In  some  cases,  tax 
savings  may  result.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 

■—— —■  MWKjmmmmmmmmmmsamKmEXBammammmmmmmmm 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREB 


Twenty-first   Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  27,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  March  28,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Prokofieff "Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25 

I.  Allegro 

II.  Larghetto 

III.  Gavotta:  Non  troppo  allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Molto  vivace 

Tchaikovsky Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Canzonetta:  Andante 
III.     Finale:  Allegro  vivacissimo 

INTERMISSION 

Honegger Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderato 
II.     Adagio  mesto 
III.     Vivace,  non  troppo 

Chabrier Bourree  Fantasque 


SOLOIST 

NATHAN  MILSTEIN 


REMINDER:  The  Friday  Afternoon  Concert 
next  week  will  begin  at  3:30. 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Quality 


is  our 


usiness 


For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

has  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  its  founder  .  .  .  and 

quality  is  still  our  business.  It's  nice  to  know  that 

the  Stearns  label  is  still  your  safeguard  when  seeking 

fashion  needs  for  yourself,  for  your  children,  or 
essentials  for  your  home. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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"CLASSICAL"  SYMPHONY,  Op.  25 

By  Serge  Prokofieff 

Born  at  Sontsovka,  Russia,  April  23,  1891;  died  near  Moscow,  March  4,  1953 


The  first  performance  of  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  was  in  Petrograd,  April  21, 
1918,  the  composer  conducting.  Prokofieff  arrived  in  New  York  in  September,  and 
in  December  the  Russian  Symphony  Orchestra  in  New  York  played  this  symphony 
for  the  first  time  in  America.  It  was  introduced  at  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts 
January  26,  1927.  The  work  is  dedicated  to  Boris  Assafieff,  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects  whose  pen  name  is  "Igor  Gleboff." 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

Written  in  1916-17,  considerably  before  "neo-classicism"  set  in, 
this  symphony  in  miniature  surely  cannot  be  looked  upon  as 
a  pledge  to  past  ways.  It  might  rather  be  considered  a  momentary 
dalliance  with  the  eighteenth-century  formula.  It  would  probably  be 
as  mistaken  to  look  for  reverence  in  the  "Symphonie  Classique"  as  to 
look  for  irreverence  in  it.  Let  us  say  that  the  composer  had  a  single 
and  passing  impulse  to  weave  his  own  bright  threads  into  an  old 
pattern. 

Prokofieff  gives  himself  precisely  the  orchestra  of  Mozart  or  Haydn; 


we  have  it  — 


spring's 


gayest 
newcomer  •  •  • 


the  sack  suit  twenty  newbury  street 

for 
women 
ready  for 
fresh  fashion 


he  is  punctilious  in  his  formal  procedure.  He  is  also  concise  —  so  much 
so  that  the  four  movements  occupy  no  more  than  eleven  minutes  — 
about  half  the  usual  duration  of  the  symphonies  which  he  took  as 
model. 

D  major  is  the  prevailing  key.  The  first  movement,  with  clipped 
phrases,  staccato  and  to  the  point,  sets  forth  its  themes,  its  develop- 
ment, its  recapitulation  and  coda,  all  complete.  The  Larghetto  is  in 
simple  rondo  form,  beginning  and  ending  with  a  charming  pizzicato 
in  the  strings,  pianissimo,  a  mere  accompanying  figure  which  never- 
theless lingers  in  the  memory.  The  theme  and  its  development  has  a 
suggestion  of  eighteenth-century  ornamentation,  but  is  in  less  serious 
vein.  Prokofieff  departs  from  the  letter  rather  than  the  spirit  of  his 
models  in  choosing  a  gavotte  instead  of  the  rigidly  customary  minuet. 
The  Finale  gives,  naturally,  a  far  greater  freedom  to  his  fancy,  al- 
though he  sets  himself  a  first  theme  upon  the  common  chord  which 
his  forbears  might  have  found  quite  in  order  and  to  their  own  pur- 
poses. The  working  out,  recapitulation,  and  coda  are  virtuously  ob- 
served. The  episodic  byplay  turns  up  a  sauce  of  "modern"  wit  which 
the  periwigged  masters  could  scarcely  have  approved. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       *|; 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


«: 


IS* 


m^ 


&k 


••^, 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 


••^ 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  eeonomies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLIN,  in  D  major,  Op.  35 
By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  in  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840;  died  in 

St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Composed  in  1878,  this  Concerto  was  first  performed  at  a  concert  of  the  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  in  Vienna,  Adolph  Brodsky,  soloist,  December  4,  1881.  (Adolph 
Brodsky  appeared  as  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  November  28, 
1891,  playing  Brahms'  Concerto.) 

The  first  movement  was  played  in  Boston  by  Bernhard  Listemann  with  piano- 
forte accompaniment  on  February  11,  1888,  but  the  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  of  the  whole  work  was  by  Maud  Powell  in  New  York,  January  19,  1889.  The 
first  performance  of  the  concerto  in  Boston  was  by  Mr.  Brodsky  at  a  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  York,  Walter  Damrosch  conductor,  in  the  Tremont 
Theatre,  January  13,  1893. 

The  second  and  third  movements  were  played  in  Boston  at  a  concert  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  by  Timothee  Adamowski  on  December  2,  1893;  the 
whole  concerto  was  played  at  these  concerts  by  Alexandre  Petschnikov  on  January 
27,  1900,  Maud  Powell  on  April  13,  1901,  Karl  Barleben,  April  1,  1905,  Alexandre 
Petschnikov,  November  24,  1906,  Mischa  Elman,  January  2,  1909,  Fritz  Kreisler, 
April  9,  1910;  Kathleen  Parlow,  April  1,  1911;  Anton  Witek,  January  24,  1914; 
Ferenc  Vecsey,  November  11,  1921;  Efrem  Zimbalist,  April  25,  1924;  Toscha  Seidel, 
November  24,  1933;  Mischa  Elman,  November  30,  1945,  Erica  Morini,  October  18, 
1946,  Anshel  Brusilow,  January  4,  1952. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

The  dedication  is  to  Leopold  Auer. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Unusual 
Delicacies 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCES 


Red  Label  Lobster  Savannah,   10  oz.  tin $1.09 

Its  wonderful  Chablis-flavored  sauce  gives  real  distinction  to  this 
celebrated  dish.  An  epicure's  dream! 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

It  takes  a  great  chef  to  prepare  so  delicious  a  specialty  as  this  — 
the  chicken  is  tender,  the  sauce  .  .  .  superb! 

Pate  of  Rainbow  Trout,  3  J4  oz-  tin 1.10 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  hors  d'oeuvre  spread  of  them  all  — 
utterly  delicate,  it  should  be  used  just  as  it  is,  on  crackers, 
without  garnish  or  topping. 

Rose's  Lime  Marmalade,  1  lb.  jar .42 

A  flavor  delight,  with  the  cool  tang  of  fresh  limes.  Try  it  on 
English  muffins  at  breakfast  or  tea  time. 

Swedish  Creme  Chantilly  Cheese,  5  x/i  oz.  pkg .85 

Almost  like  frozen  whipped  cream,  delicate  as  a  mousse,  crusted 
like  Camembert  —  a  delicious  cheese ! 

Red  Label  Crepes  Suzette,  1 1  oz.  tin 1.67 

Very  thin,  French-style,  folded  pancakes  in  their  delightful 
orange-brandy-and-butter  sauce.  Heat — serve. 

Epicure  Honey  Dew  Melon,  15  oz.  jar .55 

Translucent  green-gold  blocks  of  sweet-pickled  melon  to  accom- 
pany ham,  roast  chicken  or  cold  meats. 

Red  Label  Onion  Soup  with  Sherry,  35  oz.  tin    .69 

An  authentic  onion  soup  a  la  ftancaise,  laced  with  Sherry  wine, 
ready  to  serve  with  grated  cheese  and  crusty  bread. 

Mandalay  Cocoanut  Syrup,    17  oz.  bot.         1.00 

Blended  from  cocoanut  cream  and  sugar,  this  delightful  syrup  is 
the  color  and  consistency  of  butterscotch  sauce.  Add  it  to  milk 
for  the  children  or  use  it  as  a  luscious  sauce  on  ice  cream, 
vanilla  mousse  or  simple  puddings. 
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Violinists  have  often  advised,  sometimes  aided,  composers  in  the 
writing  of  the  solo  part  in  concertos  for  their  instrument;  some- 
times, too,  one  of  them  has  carried  a  concerto  composed  under  his 
judicious  eye  to  performance  and  fame.  Tchaikovsky  was  unfortunate 
in  his  soloist  when  he  wrote  his  best-known  piano  concerto,  and  the 
same  may  even  more  emphatically  be  said  about  his  Violin  Concerto. 
The  first  violinist  to  come  upon  the  scene  was  Tchaikovsky's  young 
friend  from  Moscow,  Joseph  Kotek,  who  visited  the  composer  at 
Clarens  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Geneva,  in  the  early  spring  of  1878. 
Tchaikovsky  was  in  the  mood  for  music.  He  wrote  Mme.  von  Meek 
on  March  27  with  enthusiasm  about  Lalo's  "Symphonie  Espagnole," 
in  which  he  found  "freshness,  piquant  rhythms,  beautifully  harmo- 
nized melodies."  Lalo,  said  Tchaikovsky,  was  like  his  favorites  Delibes 
and  Bizet  in  that  he  "studiously  avoids  all  commonplace  routine, 
seeks  new  forms  without  wishing  to  appear  profound,  and,  unlike 
the  Germans,  cares  more  for  musical  beauty  than  for  mere  respect 
for  the  old  traditions."  It  would  seem  that  Lalo's  persuasive  concerto 
had  directed  Tchaikovsky's  creative  ambitions  to  that  form,  for  when 
Kotek  took  out  his  violin  and  Tchaikovsky  sat  at  the  piano,  the  prin- 
cipal manuscript  in  hand  turned  out  to  be  the  sketch  for  his  new 
violin  concerto.  He  had  put  all  other  plans  aside  to  complete  this 
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STENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 


Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smiths  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

David  H.  Howie 
Trustee 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trusfee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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one,  and  he  wrote  to  his  publisher  Jurgenson  on  April  20:  "The 
violin  concerto  is  hurrying  toward  its  end.  I  fell  by  accident  on  the 
idea  of  composing  one,  but  I  started  the  work  and  was  seduced  by  it, 
and  now  the  sketches  are  almost  completed."  He  did  complete  his 
sketch  the  next  day,  ran  through  it  with  Kotek,  who  was  still  there, 
but  before  beginning  on  the  scoring,  he  wrote  an  entirely  new  slow 
movement. 

Tchaikovsky  sent  a  copy  of  the  Concerto  to  Mme.  von  Meek  before 
its  publication.  With  the  canzonetta  she  was  "delighted  beyond  de- 
scription," but  evidently  the  first  movement  did  not  entirely  satisfy 
her,  for  Tchaikovsky  wrote  on  June  22  —  "Your  frank  judgment  on 
my  violin  concerto  pleased  me  very  much.  It  would  have  been  very 
disagreeable  to  me,  if  you,  from  any  fear  of  wounding  the  petty  pride 
of  a  composer,  had  kept  back  your  opinion.  However,  I  must  defend 
a  little  the  first  movement  of  the  concerto.  Of  course,  it  houses,  as 
does  every  piece  that  serves  virtuoso  purposes,  much  that  appeals 
chiefly  to  the  mind;  nevertheless,  the  themes  are  not  painfully  evolved: 
The  plan  of  this  movement  sprang  suddenly  in  my  head,  and  quickly 
ran  into  its  mould.  I  shall  not  give  up  hope  that  in  time  the  piece 
will  give  you  greater  pleasure." 


%J&MiJ&idx 

U  LllIU  U  L      Fashion  Authority 

Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston  .  .  .  Tremont  at  Temple  Place 
In  Wellesley  .  .  .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Weddings  Weddings  Weddings 

Afternoon  Receptions  Noon  or  Evening  Buffets 
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Debussy's  New  Orleans  Mentor 

46 T  TAVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
X  J.  ace  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.  He 
was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  became 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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Tchaikovsky  dedicated  the  new  concerto  to  his  friend  Leopold  Auer, 
head  of  the  violin  department  at  the  St.  Petersburg  Conservatory, 
hoping  of  course  that  Auer  would  introduce  it  in  Russia.  Auer,  how- 
ever, shook  his  head  over  the  score,  pronounced  it  unreasonably  dif- 
ficult. Nearly  four  years  passed  without  a  performance.  At  length,  a 
third  violinist,  Adolph  Brodsky,  saw  the  music  and  took  it  in  hand. 
He  obtained  the  assent  of  Hans  Richter  to  give  the  music  a  hearing 
at  the  concerts  of  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in  Vienna.  After  this 
performance  (December  4,  1881)  there  were  loud  hisses,  evidently 
directed  against  the  music,  which  subsided  only  when  Brodsky,  to 
increased  applause,  returned  three  times  to  bow.  Eight  out  of  the  ten 
reviews  were  what  the  translator  of  Modeste  Tchaikovsky's  life  of 
his  brother  has  called  "extremely  slashing."  The  phrase  is  surely  not 
too  strong  for  the  vicious  condemnation  by  Eduard  Hanslick.  His 
review  has  gone  down  into  history  as  a  prime  instance  where  the 
learned  Doctor  said  the  wrong  thing  with  all  the  emphasis  his  sharp 
wit  could  muster:— 

"For  a  while  the  concerto  has  proportion,  is  musical  and  is  not 
without  genius,  but  soon  savagery  gains  the  upper  hand  and  lords  it 
to  the  end  of  the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  no  longer  played;  it 
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is  yanked  about,  it  is  torn  asunder,  it  is  beaten  black  and  blue.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  conquer  these  hair- 
raising  difficulties,  but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Brodsky  martyrized  his 
hearers  as  well  as  himself.  The  Adagio,  with  its  tender  national 
melody,  almost  conciliates,  almost  wins  us;  but  it  breaks  off  abruptly 
to  make  way  for  a  finale  that  puts  us  in  the  midst  of  the  brutal  and 
wretched  jollity  of  a  Russian  kermess.  We  see  wild  and  vulgar  faces, 
we  hear  curses,  we  smell  bad  brandy.  Friedrich  Vischer  once  asserted 
in  reference  to  lascivious  paintings  that  there  are  pictures  that  'stink 
in  the  eye.'  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto  brings  us  for  the  first  time 
ro  the  horrid  idea  that  there  may  be  music  that  stinks  in  the  ear." 

The  composer,  particularly  sensitive  at  that  time  to  public  criticism, 
was  deeply  hurt  by  the  vicious  attack  which  he  remembered  word  for 
word  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  One  wonders  whether  the  objections, 
spoken  and  written,  to  music  of  such  obvious  popular  appeal  could 
have  been  mostly  due  to  its  novelty,  to  the  certain  freedom  with  which 
Tchaikovsky  treated  the  sacrosanct  form.  The  greater  likelihood  is 
that  the  performance  failed  to  convey  a  clear  or  favorable  impression 
of  the  piece.  Despite  its  admitted  (too  freely  admitted!)  difficulties, 
Richter  allowed  only  a  single  rehearsal  in  which  most  of  the  time 
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was  spent  in  straightening  out  numerous  errors  in  the  parts.  The 
players'  coolness  towards  the  concerto  was  not  lessened  by  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  their  performance  was  accordingly  dull  routine. 
Richter  wished  to  make  cuts,  but  the  youthful  champion  of 
Tchaikovsky  held  his  own. 

In  fact  Brodsky,  writing  to   the  composer  shortly  after  the  first 
performance,  stoutly  defended  the  abused  piece:— 

"I  had  the  wish  to  play  the  Concerto  in  public  ever  since  I  first 
looked  it  through.  That  was  two  years  ago.  I  often  took  it  up  and 
often  put  it  down,  because  my  laziness  was  stronger  than  my  wish  to 
reach  the  goal.  You  have,  indeed,  crammed  too  many  difficulties  into 
it.  I  played  it  last  year  in  Paris  to  Laroche,  but  so  badly  that  he  could 
gain  no  true  idea  of  the  work;  nevertheless,  he  was  pleased  with  it. 
That  journey  to  Paris  which  turned  out  unluckily  for  me  —  I  had  to 
bear  many  rude  things  from  Colonne  and  Pasdeloup  —  fired  my  energy 
(misfortune  always  does  this  to  me,  but  when  I  am  fortunate  then 
am  I  weak)  so  that,  back  in  Russia,  I  took  up  the  concerto  with 
burning  zeal.  It  is  wonderfully  beautiful!  One  can  play  it  again 
and  again  and  never  be  bored;  and  this  is  a  most  important  circum- 
stance for  the  conquering  of  its  difficulties.  When  I  felt  myself 
sure  of  it,  I  determined  to  try  my  luck  in  Vienna.  Now  I  come  to 
the  point  where  I  must  say  to  you  that  you  should  not  thank  me: 
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X  should  thank  you;  for  it  was  only  the  wish  to  know  the  new  con- 
certo that  induced  Hans  Richter  and  later  the  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra to  hear  me  play  and  grant  my  participation  in  one  of  these 
concerts.  The  concerto  was  not  liked  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  new 
pieces,  although  I  came  out  successfully  on  its  shoulders.  It  would 
have  been  most  unthankful  on  my  part,  had  I  not  strained  every 
nerve  to  pull  my  benefactor  through  behind  me.  Finally  we  were 
admitted  to  the  Philharmonic  concert.  I  had  to  be  satisfied  with 
one  rehearsal,  and  much  time  was  lost  there  in  the  correction  of 
the  parts,  that  swarmed  with  errors.  The  players  determined  to 
accompany  everything  pianissimo,  not  to  go  to  smash;  naturally, 
the  work,  which  demands  many  nuances,  even  in  the  accompaniment, 
suffered  accordingly." 

In  gratitude  to  his  soloist-champion,  Tchaikovsky  wrote  to  Jurgen- 
son  (December  27,  1881):—  "My  dear,  I  saw  lately  in  a  cafe  a  number 
of  the  Neue  Freie  Presse  in  which  Hanslick  speaks  so  curiously  about 
my  violin  concerto  that  I  beg  you  to  read  it.  Besides  other  reproaches 
he  censures  Brodsky  for  having  chosen  it.  If  you  know  Brodsky's  ad- 
dress, please  write  to  him  that  I  am  moved  deeply  by  the  courage 
shown  by  him  in  playing  so  difficult  and  ungrateful  a  piece  before 
a  most  prejudiced  audience.  If  Kotek,  my  best  friend,  were  so  cowardly 
and  pusillanimous  as  to  change  his  intention  of  acquainting  the  St. 
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Petersburg  public  with  this  concerto,  although  it  was  his  pressing 
duty  to  play  it,  for  he  is  responsible  in  the  matter  of  ease  of  execution 
of  the  piece;  if  Auer,  to  whom  the  work  is  dedicated,  intrigued  against 
me,  so  am  I  doubly  thankful  to  dear  Brodsky,  in  that  for  my  sake  he 
must  stand  the  curses  of  the  Viennese  journals." 

In  spite  of  its  poor  start,  and  in  spite  of  the  ill  will  of  Hanslick 
(Philip  Hale  wrote  that  he  "was  born  hating  program  music  and 
the  Russian  school"),  the  Concerto  prospered.  Other  violinists 
(notably  Carl  Halir)  soon  discovered  that  there  lay  in  it  a  prime 
vehicle  for  their  talents.  This,  too,  in  spite  of  the  continuing  censure 
of  Leopold  Auer.  Tchaikovsky  wrote  in  the  Diary  of  his  tour  of  1888: 
"I  do  not  know  whether  my  dedication  was  flattering  to  Mr.  Auer, 
but  in  spite  of  his  genuine  friendship  he  never  tried  to  conquer  the 
difficulties  of  this  concerto.  He  pronounced  it  impossible  to  play,  and 
this  verdict,  coming  from  such  an  authority  as  the  Leningrad  virtuoso, 
had  the  effect  of  casting  this  unfortunate  child  of  my  imagination  for 
many  years  to  come  into  the  limbo  of  hopelessly  forgotten  things." 

Mr.  Auer  was  approached  by  the  Musical  Courier  of  New  York 
many  years  later  for  a  full  explanation  of  his  stand,  and  he  wrote  from 
St.  Petersburg  (January  12,  1912): 

"You  have  requested  me  to  explain  the  true  circumstances  relating 
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to  Tchaikovsky's  violin  concerto,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  myself. 
I  am  glad  to  do  this,  not  only  in  the  interests  of  truth,  but  also  in 
order  to  put  an  end  to  the  various  stories  so  constantly  appearing 
in  newspaper  reports  and  concert  programs  in  connection  with  public 
performances  of  the  concerto. 

"When  Tchaikovsky  came  to  see  me  one  evening,  about  thirty 
years  ago,  and  presented  me  with  a  roll  of  music,  great  was  my 
astonishment  on  finding  that  this  proved  to  be  the  violin  concerto, 
dedicated  to  me,  completed  and  already  in  print.  My  first  feeling 
was  one  of  gratitude  for  this  proof  of  his  sympathy  toward  me, 
which  honored  me  as  an  artist.  On  closer  acquaintance  with  the 
composition,  I  regretted  that  the  great  composer  had  not  shown  it 
to  me  before  committing  it  to  print.  Much  unpleasantness  might 
then  have  been  spared  us  both.  I  must  add  here  that  at  this  time 
I  had  taken  over  the  conducting  of  the  symphony  concerts  of  the 
Imperial  Russian  Musical  Society,  and  that  this  work  was  absorbing 
nearly  all  my  time  and  musical  energies. 

"Warmly  as  I  had  championed  the  symphonic  works  of  the  young 
composer  (who  was  not  at  that  time  universally  recognized),  I  could 
not  feel  the  same  enthusiasm  for  the  violin  concerto,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  movement;  still  less  could  I  place  it  on  the  same  level 
as  his  strictly  orchestral  compositions.  I  am  still  of  the  same  opinion. 
My  delay  in  bringing  the  concerto  before  the  public  was  partly  due 
to  this  doubt  in  my  mind  as  to  its  intrinsic  worth,  and  partly  that  I 
found  it  would  be  necessary,  for  purely  technical  reasons,  to  make 
some  slight  alterations  in  the  passages  of  the  solo  part.  This  delicate 
and  difficult  task  I  subsequently  undertook,  and  re-edited  the  violin 
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solo  part,  and  it  is  this  edition  which  has  been  played  by  me,  as  also 
by  all  my  pupils,  up  to  the  present  day.  It  is  incorrect  to  state  that  1 
had  declared  the  concerto  in  its  original  form  technically  unplayable. 
What  I  did  say  was  that  some  of  the  passages  were  not  suited  to  the 
character  of  the  instrument,  and  that,  however  perfectly  rendered, 
they  would  not  sound  as  well  as  the  composer  had  imagined.  From 
this  purely  aesthetic  point  of  view  only  I  found  some  of  it  imprac- 
ticable, and  for  this  reason  I  re-edited  the  solo  part. 

"Tchaikovsky,  hurt  at  my  delay  in  playing  the  concerto  in  public 
and  quite  rightly  too  (I  have  often  deeply  regretted  it,  and  before 
his  death  received  absolution  from  him),  now  proceeded  to  have  a 
second  edition  published,  and  dedicated  the  concerto  this  time  to 
Adolf  Brodsky,  who  brought  it  out  in  Vienna,  where  it  met  with 
much  adverse  criticism,  especially  from  Hanslick.  The  only  explana- 
tion I  can  give  of  the  orchestral  score  still  bearing  my  name  in  the 
dedication  is  that  when  the  original  publisher,  Jurgenson,  of  Mos- 
cow, to  suit  the  composer,  republished  the  concerto,  he  brought  out 
the  piano  score  in  the  new  edition,  but  waited  to  republish  the  or- 
chestral score  until  the  first  edition  of  it  should  be  exhausted.  This 
is  the  only  way  I  can  solve  the  problem  of  this  double  dedication. 

"I  should  like  to  thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  of 
going  into  the  matter  and  putting  the  facts  before  the  public.  The 
concerto  has  made  its  way  in  the  world,  and  after  all,  that  is  the 
most  important  thing.  It  is  impossible  to  please  everybody. 

(Signed)  L.  Auer." 
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NATHAN  MILSTEIN 


Nathan  Milstein  was  born  in  Odessa,  on  December  31,  1904.  His 
first  teacher  was  Stoliarski.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  went  to  St.  Peters- 
burg to  study  in  the  Conservatory  there,  and  entered  the  class  of 
Leopold  Auer.  The  young  man  toured  Russia  with  his  friend,  Vladimir 
Horowitz,  and  the  pianist's  sister,  Regina,  who  played  his  accompani- 
ments. The  concerts  seem  to  have  been  far  from  profitable,  for,  leaving 
his  country  in  1925,  "he  arrived  in  Berlin  without  a  violin,  without 
money,  without  connections."  He  soon  found  a  patron  and  an  in- 
strument, and  gave  a  highly  successful  recital,  which  was  followed  by 
appearances  in  Paris  and  other  European  cities.  His  last  master  was 
Eugene  Ysaye,  with  whom  he  practiced  his  "repertory"  in  Brussels. 

Mr.  Milstein  first  came  to  this  country  in  the  autumn  of  1929,  and 
since  that  time  has  made  a  number  of  tours  of  the  United  States,  South 
America,  and  Europe,  appearing  with  the  principal  orchestras.  He 
was  soloist  with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  on  March  13-14, 
1931,  playing  the  Concerto  of  Brahms,  on  March  20-21,  1936  (Men- 
delssohn), and  on  March  21-22,  1941    (Stravinsky). 
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TEN  YEARS  AT  TANGLEWOOD 
By  Ralph  Berkowitz 

[Reprinted  from  "Etude,"  February,  1953) 


The  Dean  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center  gives  a  highly  interesting 
behind-the-scene  view  of  the  details  involved  in  getting  400  students 
lined  up  for  their  summer  musical  experiences. 

At  nine  o'clock  on  a  Monday  morning  last  July,  some  400  music 
*  students  from  all  corners  of  the  earth  began  a  six  week  session  of 
study  at  Tanglewood  —  a  place-name  which  has  achieved  more  fame 
than  any  other  musical  center  in  our  country.  Tanglewood,  with  its 
literary  associations  going  back  for  a  century,  has  now  become  a  source 
of  vital  interest  to  students  of  music  in  Ankara,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Tel- 
Aviv,  and  Los  Angeles.  At  no  time  in  America's  musical  growing-up 
has  a  school  accomplished  so  much  so  quickly,  nor  have  influences 
made  themselves  so  apparent  as  those  emanating  from  Tanglewood's 
Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Berkshire   Music  Center,   Serge   Koussevitzky's  name  for   the 
music  school  he  founded  in  association  with  the  Berkshire  Festival, 
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which  had  begun  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  summer  concerts  in 
the  Berkshire  Hills  a  few  years  earlier,  has  recently  completed  its  tenth 
anniversary  session. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  share  a  behind-the-scene  view  of  what  hap- 
pens in  order  to  get  400  students  to  begin  their  summer  of  musical 
experience  on  that  Monday  in  early  July.  Work  on  the  10th  session 
began  directly  after  the  last  concert  of  the  Berkshire  Festival  more  than 
a  year  ago.  Soon  after  the  10,000  listeners'  applause  had  stopped  re- 
verberating in  the  great  Shed,  while  the  Boston  Symphony  musicians 
were  slowly  packing  their  travel  trunks  and  crews  began  their  usual 
after-concert  cleaning-up  of  Tanglewood's  vast  rolling  lawns,  the 
school's  Faculty  Board  met  in  the  Library  for  the  last  time  that  sum- 
mer. This  meeting  of  Charles  Munch  who  was  to  become  the  Music 
Center's  director,  with  Aaron  Copland,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Boris 
Goldovsky,  William  Kroll,  Hugh  Ross,  Richard  Burgin,  Thomas  Perry, 
the  executive  secretary,  and  myself,  consisted  of  a  critical  estimate  of 
the  school's  work  and  a  man  by  man  platform  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  for  the  following  summer's  musical  planning. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  music  study  at  Tanglewood  does 
not  consist  of  getting  lessons  in  voice  or  on  one's  instrument.  It  was 
Koussevitzky's  view  that  qualified  young  musicians  should  come  to- 
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gether  for  ensemble  work  of  a  type  which  no  private  teacher  or  con- 
servatory could  offer.  So  that  from  the  numerous  chamber-music  groups 
up  through  the  larger  choruses,  the  opera  productions  and  the  student 
symphony  orchestra,  the  young  musician  at  Tanglewood  is  constantly 
in  a  milieu  which  his  winter  study  is  not  likely  to  afford  him.  The 
summer's  work  is,  therefore,  in  no  sense  a  form  of  competition  with 
private  or  conservatory  study,  but  rather  a  pendant  which  broadens 
the  future  musician's  horizon. 

The  Berkshire  Music  Center's  five  departments  each  in  their  way 
offer  this  type  of  music-making.  Department  One  is  the  chamber 
music  and  orchestral  division  of  the  school. 

An  oboe  student  in  Cleveland,  let  us  say,  has  heard  of  Tanglewood 
and  wants  to  come  there  to  play  in  the  Orchestra.  He  writes  to 
Symphony  Hall  in  Boston,  where  each  mail  from  November  on  brings 
queries  and  requests  for  acceptance.  Application  forms  are  sent  along 
with  word  that  an  audition  committee  from  the  Berkshire  Music 
Center  will  be  in  Cleveland's  Severance  Hall  on  April  17th  from  1 
to  4  o'clock.  As  the  weeks  go  by  oboists  in  Chicago,  New  York,  Tulsa 
and  Dallas  also  apply.  With  one  of  the  letters  will  come  a  recom- 
mendation from  a  1946  conducting  student  at  Tanglewood  that  this 
boy  in  Kansas  City  is  a  terrific  talent  and  looks  like  a  coming  first 
oboe  for  any  major  orchestra.  Several  former  oboe  students'  applica- 
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tions  also  roll  in  toward  spring  and  a  few  European  students  apply 
as  well. 

Guileless  in  spirit  and  armed  with  forms,  audition  reports  and 
lots  of  orchestral  music,  a  committee  leaves  Boston  in  April  for  a 
few  weeks  of  auditions  in  an  area  bounded  by  Toronto,  St.  Louis 
and  Baltimore.  Duly  on  April  17th  at  1  o'clock  they  are  in  Severance 
Hall  in  Cleveland  and  among  violinists,  sopranos,  trumpets  and 
tubas  the  oboe  applicant  appears.  He  plays  a  movement  of  a  Handel 
Concerto  in  which  the  warmth  and  steadiness  of  his  tone  are  apparent. 
The  stylistic  treatment  of  the  music  shows  a  natural  refinement.  The 
quick  movement  is  dashing  and  spirited,  but  articulation  of  some 
passages  is  rather  lacking  in  control.  He  is  asked  to  read  some  music 
at  sight.  Has  he  had  orchestral  experience?  No.  He  has  only  been 
studying  three  and  a  half  years.  An  oboe  part  of  a  Mendelssohn 
Symphony  is  placed  before  him.  Rhythmically  weak  but  tonally  a  good 
result.  Another  try  at  it.  This  time  much  better  rhythmically  but  as 
the  passage  goes  along  the  steadiness  of  tone  is  lost.  How  about  a 
try  at  some  Brahms?  The  first  reading  is  poor.  A  few  moments  to 
look  at  it  and  then  talent  shines  through  again.  A  grasp  of  the  style, 
good  tone,  some  difficult  rhythms  well  achieved. 

In  about  ten  minutes  the  auditors  know  whether  this  young  musician 
is  likely  to  hold  his  own  in  a  first-rate  student  orchestra.  Does  he 
have  the  solid  make-up  for  the  first  desk?  Is  he  flexible  enough?  Is 
his  mastery  of  the  instrument  up  to  following  a  conductor's  stick 
in  an  unfamiliar  work?  Can  he  learn  quickly?  Is  he  a  weak  talent 
well-taught  or  a  fine  talent  poorly-taught?  Will  he  be  able  to  take 
part  in  a  woodwind  quintet  working  on  Hindemith  in  the  afternoon 
following  a  morning  of  orchestral  rehearsal  of  Beethoven  and 
Stravinsky? 
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A  few  weeks  later  in  Boston,  having  listened  to  several  hundred 
applicants  in  more  than  a  dozen  cities,  their  audition  reports  bear- 
ing the  tale  of  talents  high  and  low,  the  auditors  begin  to  weed 
out  the  unprepared  as  well  as  the  too  professional.  When  the  oboe 
division  is  considered,  it  is  done  in  collaboration  with  Louis  Speyer, 
the  faculty  member  from  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  represent- 
ing that  instrument.  It  is  necessary  to  choose  five  oboists— two  of  whom 
shall  also  play  the  English  Horn— from  the  many  who  tried  out,  and 
also,  of  course,  from  those  too  far  away  to  have  been  able  to  travel 
to  an  audition  city. 

All  things  considered,  the  Cleveland  oboe  student  is  written  to, 
telling  him  that  five  oboes  have  been  selected  for  Tanglewood  and 
that  he  is  not  among  them,  but  that  his  talent  and  ability  have 
placed  him  on  an  alternate  list  and  in  the  event  that  someone  should 
drop  out,  etc.  etc.  Ten  days  later  one  of  the  accepted  oboists  writes 
that,  delighted  as  he  is  to  have  been  honored  by  our  acceptance  and 
much  as  he   has   been   looking  forward   to   spending   a   summer  in 
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Tanglewood,  he  has  just  been  offered  a  job  playing  for  the  summer 
opera  in  New  Orleans  and  since  he  needs  the  money  badly  he  hopes 
we  are  not  too  inconvenienced  by  his  withdrawal  at  this  time,  very 
truly.  Alternate  lists  are  brought  out  and  a  telegram  goes  to  Cleve- 
land. Our  young  applicant  has  made  it. 

The  choice  of  all  the  other  orchestral  students  takes  place  in  a 
like  manner.  Auditions,  recommendations  by  astute  musicians,  attend- 
ance at  a  previous  Tanglewood  session,  requests  from  UNESCO, 
the  winning  of  a  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs'  contest— from 
these  and  similar  sources  the  40  violins,  12  violas,  10  cellos,  10  contra- 
basses, 5  flutes,  5  oboes,  5  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  8  French  Horns, 
5  trumpets,  5  trombones,  the  tuba,  3  harps,  and  5  percussion  students 
are  assembled  for  work  under  Leonard  Bernstein. 

All  the  orchestral  students  are  given  scholarships  but  will  be  obliged 
to  pay  for  their  living  expenses,  which  in  the  dormitories  is  $175. 
The  tuition  scholarship  in  the  value  of  $150  is  part  of  the  Tanglewood 
Revolving  Scholarship  Fund,  and  each  student  signs  a  promise  of  will- 
ingness to  repay  a  like  amount  when  his  circumstances  will  permit,  so 
that  other  orchestras  will  be  able  to  assemble  in  the  Shed  in  years  to 
come.  This  intricate  procedure  of  putting  a  student  orchestra  together 
from  all  points  of  the  compass  during  the  spring  weeks,  is  matched  by 
other  departments  and  divisions  of  the  school. 
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Department  Two,  the  choral  department,  is  assembling  with  a  two- 
fold purpose.  It  must  form  a  class  of  choral  conductors  for  work  with 
Hugh  Ross,  and  a  Small  Choir  of  40  to  50  choral  singers  that  will 
form  the  nucleus  of  the  great  Festival  Chorus  which  will  perform 
later  with  the  Boston  Symphony  in  the  Berkshire  Festival. 

Department  Three  is  devoted  to  Composition.  It  is  the  most  restricted 
in  numbers  and  accepts  students  of  what  one  might  call  post-graduate 
level.  After  examining  a  mountainous  heap  of  scores,  about  twenty  com- 
posers were  accepted  in  1952  for  study  with  either  Aaron  Copland, 
Luigi  Dallapicolla  or  Lukas  Foss.  The  list  of  former  instructors  in- 
vited from  Europe  who  have  been  associated  with  Copland  in  Tangle- 
wood's  Department  Three  is  extraordinarily  strong  in  the  varied  influ- 
ences which  young  American  composers  have  faced.  Past  summers 
have  seen  such  figures  as  Hindemith,  Lopatnikoff,  Honegger,  Mil- 
haud,  Messiaen,  and  Ibert  in  residence  at  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Opera  Department— Department  Four— of  necessity  becomes  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  of  assembly.  In  order  to  function  as  a 
complete  opera  theatre,  students  are  accepted  for  work  here  in  stage  di- 
recting, scenic  design,  costuming  and  lighting.  Student  coaches  and 
stage  directors  are  interviewed.  Boris  Goldovsky,  the  opera's  Head,  and 
other  faculty  members  such  as  Paul  Ulanovsky  and  Felix  Wolfes  listen 
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to  hundreds  of  singers  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  Those  accept- 
able are  assigned  to  one  of  three  divisions— Active,  Associate,  or  Au- 
ditor—depending upon  vocal  ability,  knowledge  of  operatic  repertoire, 
and  character  type. 

Audition  reports,  applications,  supplementary  forms  with  height, 
weight,  studies,  and  operatic  repertoire,  song  repertoire,  questionnaires, 
and  numerous  letters,  swell  the  opera  department's  files  quickly.  By  June 
first  they  are  enormous.  But  by  that  time  there  are  about  fifty  singers 
and  around  thirty  students  chosen  for  the  other  divisions  of  coaching, 
stage  directing,  and  scenic  design.  These  are  all  briefed  by  letter  during 
June  concerning  the  productions  they  will  work  on  during  the  summer. 

At  that  Faculty  Board  meeting  more  than  a  year  ago,  one  of  the 
things  most  discussed  was  the  choice  of  a  suitable  musician  to  head  De- 
partment Five.  Many  musicians  and  educators  were  considered  as  pos- 
sible for  this  invitation  until  the  field  was  narrowed  down  to  a 
California  composer— Ingolf  Dahl. 

Tanglewood's  Department  Five  is  the  division  to  which  musical  ama- 
teurs and  the  less  advanced  student  are  invited.  It  also  is  intended  for 
the  music  teacher  from  Arkansas  who  wants  a  clean  sweep  of  new 
musical  excitement  and  the  New  York  teacher  who  want  to  relax  under 
an  elm  and  listen  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  rehearsing  in  the 

KATHLEEN  UHLER  ADAMS 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
Accompanist 

Appointments  for  Summer  study 
and  next  Autumn 
862  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass.  Co.  7-1026 


for  your 

most  fashionable 
spring  ever  . .  . 
visit 


ill 
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14  newbury  street  .  .  .  boston  .  .  . 


BOUND  VOLUMES  of  the 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Concert  Bulletins 

Containing 

analytical  and  descriptive  notes  by  Mr. 
John  N.  Burk,  on  all  works  performed 
during  the  season. 

"A  Musical  Education  in  One  Volume" 
"Boston's  Remarkable  Book  of  Knowl- 
edge" 

Lawrence  Gilman  in  the 
N.  Y   Herald  and  Tribune 

Price  $6.00  per  volume 

Address,  SYMPHONY  HALL 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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distance.  I  brought  this  challenge  of  the  heterogenous  group  to  Ingolf 
Dahl  in  California  last  September,  and  a  month  later  we  again  met  in 
New  York  with  Aaron  Copland,  Hugh  Ross,  and  Thomas  Perry  to 
plan  a  workable  musical  activity  for  Department  Five— renamed  the 
Tanglewood  Study  Group. 

Enrollment  in  the  Study  Group  is  simple;  it  only  requires  the  ability 
to  read  music.  In  order  to  keep  to  a  well-defined  and  not  over-ambitious 
project— the  music  to  be  studied— sung  and  played— was  restricted  to 
16th  to  18th  century  compositions  and  simple  modern  ones  adaptable  to 
groups  of  various  sizes.  Here  the  amateur  flutist— during  the  rest  of 
the  year  an  industrial  engineer,  and  the  violist  who  teaches  mathematics 
at  a  large  university— could  indulge  in  serious  music-making  under  ex- 
pert guidance,  for  fun. 

Another  factor  which  sought  to  m?ke  the  Tanglewood  Study  Group 
a  serious  musical  holiday  was  to  permit  two-week  and  four-week  enroll- 
ment in  it,  as  well  as  for  the  usual  six  weeks  of  the  session.  The  no 
who  joined  the  work  with  Ingolf  Dahl  also  sang  in  the  Festival  Chorus 
under  Charles  Munch,  listened  to  Boston  Symphony  rehearsals  and 
had,  as  it  were,  a  constant  bird's-eye  view  of  Tanglewood's  numerous  ac- 
tivities. The  nature  of  Tanglewood's  activities— its  40  or  so  student  con- 
certs, its  lecture  courses— is  one  of  the  dominant  problems  during  the 
winter  months  of  planning. 

Leonard  Bernstein  says  he  would  like  the  student  orchestra  to  play 
Strauss'  "Don  Quixote"  at  one  of  its  weekly  concerts.  Fine.  But  will  we 
have  a  cellist  strong  enough  for  the  solo  part?  Mr.  Munch  plans  the 


Boston's  Perpetual 
Flower  Show 


Tel.  CO  6-3637 
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Berlioz  "Requiem."  Will  our  brass  students  be  capable  of  taking  part  in 
the  extra  bands  which  the  score  requires?  Will  the  choral  repertoire 
take  cognizance  of  the  newest  trends  in  choral  writing  and  still  give  con- 
ductors and  singers  enough  of  the  classic  repertoire?  William  Kroll 
suggests  that  an  American  work  be  included  on  each  of  the  six  chamber- 
music  concerts.  Is  the  talent  available  in  the  Department  to  undertake 
this?  Hugh  Ross  would  like  to  include  a  new  work  on  a  Small  Choir 
program  which  needs  13  instruments.  Can  some  students  of  orchestra 
and  chamber-music  find  time  for  this?  The  opera  department's  major 
production  will  be  Mozart's  "Titus."  The  orchestra  for  it  is  small  and 
needs  few  winds.  What  work  can  be  found  for  the  remainder  of  the 
orchestra  now  largely  woodwinds  and  brass?  The  Heifetz  Award,  the 
Piatigorsky  Prize,  the  Wechsler  Award  must  be  given  to  worthy  tal- 
ents at  the  end  of  the  session.  Are  they  appearing  in  the  enrollment? 

The  winter  meetings  in  New  York  and  Boston  for  such  problems  and 
for  the  discussion  of  ideas  which  occur  to  thinking  musicians  seeking 
as  a  group  to  carry  out  an  ideal,  makes  the  year  go  by  quickly.  Tan- 
glewood's  ideal  is  a  living  and  working  in  music  by  a  body  of  musicians 
and  music  students  seeking  to  further  the  art  they  serve,  and  also  to 
further  the  art  of  this  country. 

For  those  of  us  who  work  for  Tanglewood  there  is  not  much  time  to 
slow  down.  July  1953  and  Tanglewood's  eleventh  session  are  almost 
here. 


K 


EVER  BEFORE  in  America's  industrial  history  has  the  essential  need  of 
catalogs  and  other  forms  of  printed  information  and 
material  been  so  clearly  evident.  Efforts  to  resume 
production,  to  re-sell  neglected  markets,  are  helped  by 
the  up-to-date  bulletins  issued  by  the  suppliers  to  Industry 
— or  hampered  by  the  lack  of  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
revise  or  replace  your  catalogs  and  mailing  pieces. 
Let      us     help      you     schedule      your      printing      needs. 


PRINTERS  SINCE  1873  •  ^J0,  *%  &MU  (fa 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


The  Symphonic  pour  Orchestra  a  Cordes  is  dated  1941.  It  was  published  in  1942 
with  a  dedication  to  Paul  Sacher*  and  has  been  performed  by  him  in  Zurich  and 
other  Swiss  cities.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or 
chestra,  December  27,  1946,  Charles  Munch  conducting.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted 
it  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series,  October  31  and  November  1,  1947,  and  again 
on  October  8,  1948.  The  most  recent  performances  in  this  series  were  on  April  25-26> 
1952- 

at  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written,  "Paris,  October,  1941." 
xjL  Willi  Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  19,  1945,  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  Strings  "embodies 
much  of  the  mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained 
faithful  under  all  difficulties." 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Molto  moderato, 

*  Paul  Sacher  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  Zurich,  founded  in 
1941.  It  was  for  him  and  his  orchestra  that  many  important  works  have  been  recently 
composed. 
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pp,  with  a  viola  figure  and  a  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to 
come.  The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The 
introductory  tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment for  development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before 
the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ff,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic 
signature.  The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through 
a  tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer 
introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins.   (The  choral  theme  is  the  composer's  own.) 
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YOU  NEED  Continuous 

ELECTRIC  HOT  WATER 


Say  goodbye  forever  to  hot  water  worries 
—  install  an  automatic  electric  water 
heater.  You'll  agree  there's  no  other 
heater  on  the  market  so  completely  care- 
free, efficient  and  safe.  With  Edison's 
special  low  water  heating  rate  it's  lowest 
in  cost,  too. 

So,  visit  your  local  Plumber,  Electrical 
Dealer  or  Edison  Shop  for 
details  on  how  easy  it  is  to 
enjoy  electric  hot  water. 
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See  Your  Electrical  Dealer,  Plumber  or  Edison  Shop! 

BOSTON  EDISON  COMPANY 


"BOURRZE  FANTASQUE/'  for  Pianoforte   (Orchestrated  by 

Felix  Mottl) 

By  Alexis  Emmanuel  Chabrier 

Born  in  Ambert   (Puy-de-Dome),  France,  on  January  18,  1841;  died  in 

Paris,  September  13,  1894 


Composed  as  a  piano  piece  in  1891,  the  "Bourree  Fantasque"  was  orchestrated 
by  Felix  Mottl,  and  first  performed  under  his  direction  at  Karlsruhe  in  February, 
1897. 

The  instrumentation  of  Felix  Mottl  calls  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  4  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani, 
snare  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  tambourine,  2  harps  and  strings. 

It  was  first  performed  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra,  March  3,  1899,  and  last  per- 
formed at  the  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts,  November  30  —  December  i,  1945,  when 
Paul  Paray  conducted. 

Chabrier  composed  his  Bourree  Fantasque  for  the  pianist  Edouard 
Risler,  and,  inscribing  the  score  to  him,  sent  it  with  a  letter  say- 
ing "Mon  petit,  I  am  sending  you  a  piece  which  contains  for  each 
note  an  entire  problem  to  resolve."  A  later  pianist,  Alfred  Cortot, 
emphasized  the  true  originality  of  this  work,  pointing  out  that  no 
piano  music  in  its  particular  vein  precedes  it  while  much  is  found 
to  have  followed. 


DIAMOND  GUARD  OR  WEDDING  RINGS 
AT  OUR  CHESTNUT  HILL  STORE 

A.  Diamond  and  platinum  wedding  ring   $400 
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C.  Diamond  and  platinum  guard  ring        $250 


Prices  include  tax 


Illustrations  slightly  enlarged 
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Georges  Servieres,  Chabrier's  principal  biographer,  describes  the 
Bourree  Fanlasque  as  the  composer's  homage  to  his  native  Auvergne, 
whence  the  bourree  as  a  dance  is  thought  to  have  originated.  Desay- 
mard  goes  so  far  as  to  find  in  it  "macabre  imagination  and  a  ballet  of 
Death,  rustic  and  danced  in  wooden  shoes,  with  here  and  there  a 
touch  of  mysticism." 

Felix  Mottl  also  orchestrated  Chabrier's  Trois  Valses  Romantiques. 
The  Bourree  Fantasque  was  also  orchestrated  by  Charles  Koechlin, 
and  produced  in  Paris  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Wolff,  March  14, 
1924. 

Chabrier  is  one  of  the  instances  of  a  musician  of  undoubted  talent 
who  embraced  another  vocation  than  music  until  middle  age.  He 
showed  a  great  musical  aptitude  even  as  a  child,  but  studied  law 
according  to  the  tradition  of  his  provincial  and  bourgeois  parents, 
securing  a  position  of  Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  twenty.  Not  until  he 
was  forty  years  old  did  Chabrier  definitely  and  wholly  devote  himself 
to  music.  He  was  a  self-made  musician  who  took  lessons  from  one 
teacher  or  another  in  violin,  piano  and  composition,  but  entered  no 
conservatory  and  acquired  no  official  sanction  to  a  professional 
standing. 


FRIENDS  OF  CHAMBER  MUSIC,  INC. 

Musical  Director:  Josef  Zimbler 
Final   Concert 

by  the 

ZIMBLER   STRING   SINFONIETTA 

(Members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra) 

PROGRAM: 

Concerto  Grosso  in  G  minor Fr.  Geminiani 

Arioso  Elegiaca,  Op.  91 Gardner  Read 

(Dedicated  to  the  Zimbler  Sinfonietta) 
First  Performance 

Sonata  for  Violins,  Celli  and  Doublebass  G.  Rossini 

First  performance  in  Boston 
Intermission 

Concerto  for  String  Orchestra  A.  Ratvsthorne 

First  performance   in   United  States 

"Double  Concerto"  in  D  minor   J.  S.  Bach 

Soloists:  G.  Zazofsky  and  E.  Kornsand,  Violinists 

Jordan  Hall,  Boston 

WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  8,  1953,  8:30  P.M. 

Remaining  tickets  now  on  sale  at  Jordan  Hall 
$3.60,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20   (tax  inc.) 
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His  first  efforts  were  two  operettas,  but  his  first  conspicuous  success 
was  his  orchestral  rhapsody  Espana,  which  he  composed  after  a  trip 
to  Spain  in  1883.  Thereafter  bad  luck  pursued  the  composer.  His  only 
opera,  Gwendoline,  disappeared  from  the  boards  after  two  perform- 
ances in  1886  when  the  Theatre  de  la  Monnaie  in  Brussels  went  bank- 
rupt. His  comic  opera  Le  Roi  malgre  lui  was  put  on  at  the  Opera- 
Comique  in  the  spring  following,  but  after  three  performances  the 
Opera-Comique  was  destroyed  by  fire.  An  opera  Briseis  was  never 
completed.  He  attended  a  revival  of  Gwendoline  shortly  before  his 
death,  but  a  tragic  paralysis  was  already  upon  him,  and  according  to 
the  report  of  friends  who  were  by  his  side,  he  did  not  recognize  his 
own  music. 

Chabrier's  obvious  talent,  his  charm  as  a  pianist,  his  sparkling  wit 
which  often  had  an  edge,  and  his  underlying  seriousness  of  purpose 
in  the  pursuit  of  perfection  of  style  —  these  qualities  made  him  the 
center  of  a  considerable  circle.  There  were  the  musicians  d'Indy, 
Dukas,  Chausson,  Faure,  Messager,  Charpentier;  the  writers  Daudet, 
de  Goncourt,  Zola,  Mendes,  Rostand,  Verlaine. 


Bequests  made  by  will 

to  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 


Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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NOTICE  OF  MEETING 
of  the 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


The  nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  8.,  1953,  at  four  o'clock  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Munch  with  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  pre- 
sent a  short  program  of  music.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
music  the  Trustees  will  receive  our  members  at  tea  in 
the  upper  foyer. 

Membership  in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of 
attending  this  meeting,  which  we  hope  will  be  the  largest 
on  record.  If  you  have  not  already  joined  you  may  do  so 
now  at  the  Box  Office. 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1952-1953  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    

Address 


Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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that  works  with  won- 

High  Fidelity  *neafi#^*ftet  music  for  your  hbo^s,rudio  or 
classroom.  •I^^l^^^j^^i^«rM€s*"the  real  M?rJ^^&Ji  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve  -  »  •  • 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago.  <%m& 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,many  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 


What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec- Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world- famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  £.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKEI 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNEt 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

-CORfORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


twenty-second  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  3,  at  3:30  o'clock 


SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach The  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew 

Soprano:    Mariquita  Moll 
Contralto:  Florence  Kopleff 
Tenor:        Herbert  Handt 
Bass:  Gerard  Souzay 

Bass:  Paul  Matthen 

Harpsichord:  Daniel  Pinkham  Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs 


HARVARD    GLEE    CLUB    AND    RADCLIFFE    CHORAL    SOCIETY 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 


(There  will  be  an  intermission  between  Parts  I  and  II) 


This  program  will  end  about  5:55  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:55  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public  appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE   OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

KE  6-5183  GA  7-3294 

JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays  Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 

583  Beacon  Street  Commonwealth  6-2049 

Boston,  Mass.  Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 

DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 

4  Stedman  St.           Dean  Vocal  Dipt. 
Brookline,    Mass.            Staley  College 
Tel.  AS  7-2503          Brookline,    Mass. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY  BOSTON  SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  InC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  How* 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  SOLOISTS 

Of  the  soloists  to  be  heard  in  this 
week's  concerts  Florence  Kopleff  and 
Paul  Matthen  are  appearing  for  the  first 
time  with  this  orchestra.  Miss  Kopleff 
was  born  in  New  York  City  and  studied 
with  Paul  Althouse.  She  attended  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  at  Tanglewood 
in  1946  and  1947.  Since  1941  she  has  been 
a  member  and  soloist  of  Robert  Shaw's 
Chorale  and  was  heard  notably  in  Bach's 
"Passion  According  to  St.  John"  (a 
broadcast),  the  B  minor  Mass  and 
Beethoven's  "Missa  Solemnis."  She  has 
had  many  other  solo  engagements  and 
has  taken  part  in  the  Nagy  Opera 
Workshop  in  New  York. 

Paul  Matthen,  born  in  Pawling,  New 
York,  studied  with  Friedrich  Schorr.  He 
has  sung  with  a  number  of  orchestras 
and  choral  groups.  He  has  recorded  with 
the  Robert  Shaw  and  the  Collegiate 
Chorale  Bach's  B  minor  Mass,  the  Mag- 
nificat and  the  St.  John  Passion,  likewise 
several  cantatas.  Formerly  on  the  Ben- 
nington College  Staff,  he  now  teaches  at 
the  Longy  School  of  Music  in  Cam- 
bridge. 

Herbert  Handt,  born  in  Philadelphia, 
studied  at  the  Juilliard  School  and  con- 
tinued his  studies  in  Vienna,  Rome  and 
Salzburg.  He  has  sung  with  the  Vienna 
State  Opera,  the  Graz  Opera,  Radio 
Vienna,  and  Radio  Italiano  (Milan). 
He  sang  with  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  Nabokov's  La  Vita  Nuova  at 
a  Tuesday  concert,  January  6,  and  in 
New  York,  January  14.  He  is  known  by 
a  number  of  operatic  recordings  he  has 
made  with  the  Haydn  Society. 

Gerard  Souzay  was  born  in  Angers, 
France,  of  musical  parents.  His  educa- 
tion did  not  include  a  serious  study  of 
voice  until  he  was  nineteen.  One  of  his 
principal  teachers  was  Pierre  Bernac. 
He  entered  the  Paris  Conservatory  in 
1941  and  graduating  with  honors  made 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  10  to  20. 

22.95 


416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 


[ion] 


his  professional  debut  in  1943.  Mr. 
Souzay's  career  has  included  numerous 
appearances  in  Europe  in  recitals,  with 
orchestra,  and  in  opera.  He  has  taken 
important  parts  in  the  opera  houses  of 
Brussels,  Paris,  and  Aix-en-Provence. 
He  recently  sang  with  this  orchestra  in 
works  by  Honegger  and  Ravel. 

Mariquita  Moll  also  sang  in  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  performances  of  Honeg- 
ger's  La  Danse  des  Morts.  She  is  an 
alumna  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 
Born  in  St.  Louis,  she  attended  the 
Juilliard  School.  She  has  sung  with  the 
Central  City  Opera  Company  in  Colo- 
rado, the  New  York  City  Opera  and  the 
St.  Louis  Municipal  Opera. 


LILI  KRAUS 

Lili  Kraus,  who  is  to  appear  for  the 
first  time  here,  although  she  is  familiar 
to  many  as  a  recording  artist,  was  born 
in  Budapest,  in  1908.  She  studied  there 
and  in  Vienna  with  Kodaly,  Bartok, 
Steuermann,  and  Artur  Schnabel.  After 
making  concert  tours  in  Europe  and  the 
Orient,    she    was    on   her   way    to    New 


Zealand  (where  she  was  later  to  be 
naturalized  as  a  British  citizen)  when 
she  was  caught  by  the  war  in  1940.  She 
was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in  Java  for 
the  duration.  Although  she  suffered  for 
lack  of  food,  the  circumstance  that  she 
was  well  known  in  Japan  was  in  her 
favor.  After  the  war  she  returned  to 
Europe.  She  made  her  North  American 
debut  in  1949.  Miss  Kraus  now  makes 
her  home  in  California. 

The  concerto  by  Mozart  in  B-flat 
(K.  456)  which  she  is  to  play  under  the 
direction  of  Pierre  Monteux  will  then 
be  heard  for  the  first  time  at  these  con- 
certs. 


EXHIBITION 

On  view  in  the  gallery  are  water 
colors  by  Karl  Zeise.  Mr.  Zeise  is  a 
member  of  the  cello  section  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  When  this 
orchestra  travelled  to  Europe  last  May, 
he  took  his  paint  box  with  him,  and 
these  paintings  are  the  result. 

The  pictures  are  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
'Phone  Needham  3-1301M 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Sixty-eighth  Season 

OPENING  NIGHT 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21 


The  Pops  will  be  given  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

Friday,  and  Saturday  night  through  May  23.  The  regular  Pops 

Orchestra  will  play  every  night  except  Sunday  through  July  3. 

Tickets  now  —  Floor   (table  seats)    $2.50;  First  Balcony  $1.50,  $1.00; 
Second  Balcony    (unreserved)    50  cents. 
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filene's 


In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aid  rich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie  Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  spring  ...  a  sprine  overwhelmingly  heautiful  in  the  new  wuy# 
a    smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     if-     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . .    magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newc»l 
fashions,  expressed  in  .-nils  such  a3  this  1  > >    Hattie  Carnegie,  >lim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow    woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loo.»e  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  <;oals  in  fahries  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainliow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .  .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


News  gathered  here 
is  read  by  the  world 


Founded  in  1908,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  today  a 
great  international  newspaper 
with  more  than  180,000  sub- 
scribers in  120  countries. 

The  Monitor's  rapid  growth, 
indicated  by  the  impressive  nine- 
story  building  on  Norway  Street, 
illustrates,  too,  the  constantly 
changing  scene  in  Boston. 

Factors  affecting  the  servicing 
of  investments  change  too.  Few 
individuals  have  the  time  or  the 
facilities  today  to  manage  securi- 
ties efficiently  ...  to  secure  up- 
to-the-minute  information  .  .  . 
to  make  market  research  and 
analysis. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
offers  an  Investment  Manage- 


ment Service  under  which  your 
investments  are  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  specialists. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Investment  Management." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET, BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  ,Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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8EVENTY-SEC0ND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THRE* 


twenty-second  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  3,  at  3:30  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  4,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach The  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew 

Soprano:    Mariquita  Moll 
Contralto:  Florence  Kopleff 
Tenor:        Herbert  Handt 
Bass:  Gerard  Souzay 

Bass:  Paul  Matthen 

Harpsichord:  Daniel  Pinkham  Organ:  E.  Power  Biggs 


HARVARD    GLEE    CLUB    AND    RADCLIFFE    CHORAL    SOCIETY 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor 


(There  will  be  an  intermission  between  Parts  I  and  II) 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  5:55  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:55  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Quality 


is  our 


usmess 


For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

has  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  its  founder  .  .  .  and 

quality  is  stiii  our  business.  It's  nice  to  know  that 

the  Stearns  label  is  still  your  safeguard  when  seeking 

fashion  needs  for  yourself,  for  your  children,  or 
essentials  for  your  home. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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THE  PASSION  ACCORDING  TO  ST.  MATTHEW 
By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 

Born  in  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  in  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 

Bach's  Passionsmusik  nach  dem  Evangelisten  Matthaus  (composed  1728-1729) 
was  first  performed  on  Good  Friday  (April  15)  1729,  at  the  Thomaskirche  in 
Leipzig.  The  text,  incorporating  passages  from  the  26th  and  27th  chapters  of  the 
Gospel  according  to  St.  Matthew,  had  been  prepared  by  Picander  (Christian 
Friedrich  Henrici).  Bach  later  revised  and  expanded  the  text  and  the  music. 

The  St.  Matthew  Passion,  unnoticed  when  first  performed,  repeated  subsequently 
at  Leipzig  as  a  matter  of  routine,  was  unknown  elsewhere  until  Mendelssohn 
brought  it  to  light  a  century  later  at  the  Singakademie  in  Berlin  on  Good  Friday, 
1829,  thereby  starting  a  general  awakening  to  the  greatness  of  Bach.  But  the  St. 
Matthew  Passion,  owing  to  its  unperformable  length,  made  its  way  slowly.  Excerpts 
were  heard  in  Paris  in  1840,  the  full  work  in  London  in  1854,  under  Sterndale 
Bennett.  The  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  in  Boston,  having  performed  excerpts 
in  1871,  gave  on  May  8,  1874  what  was  recorded  as  "the  first  performance  in  this 
country  of  the  larger  portion"  of  the  work. 

There  was  a  performance  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  conjunction 
with  the  Cecilia  Society,  under  Max  Fiedler,  on  April  14,  1911.  The  full  work 
was  performed  at  a  special  concert  of  this  Orchestra  on  March  26,  1918  (repeated 
April  2) .  Ernst  Schmidt  conducted  both  performances,  which  Dr.  Karl  Muck  had 
prepared.  The  "Boston  Symphony"  Chorus  had  been  trained  by  Stephen  Townsend. 
There  were  two  performances  at  Pension  Fund  concerts  April  26  and  27,  1936, 
the  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  choruses  assisting.  The  soloists  were  Jeannette  Vreeland, 
Kathryn  Meisle,  Frederick  Jagel,  Keith  Faulkner,  David  Blair  McClosky.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  conducted,  and  repeated  the  work  at  a  Pension  Fund  Concert  March 
26,  1937,  with  the  same  chorus  and  vocal  soloists  except  that  John  Priebe  and 
Fritz  Lechner  took  the  tenor  and  second  bass  parts,  respectively.  This  performance 
was    recorded.    Charles    Munch    conducted    it    on    March    23-24,    1951,    when    the 
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we  have  it  — 
spring's 
gayest 
newcomer  • . . 


/<£iM  usxteJt.    /^yurth&ui 


the  sack  suit 
for 
women 
ready  for 


twenty  newbury  street 


fresh  fashion 


Harvard   and    Radcliffe    choruses    assisted   and    the   soloists   were:    Adele   Addison, 
Martha  Lipton,  David  Lloyd,  Marko  Rothmuller,  and  Grant  Garnell. 

The  score  calls  for  two  choruses  and  a  soprano  chorus  ripieno  (here  sung  by 
the  boys'  choir  of  Trinity  Church,  prepared  by  Francis  Snow),  and  solo  voices. 
The  orchestra,  divided  in  two  parts,  consists  of  flutes,  oboes,  violins,  violas,  organ, 
and  continuo  (in  which  the  harpsichord,  bassoons,  cellos  and  basses  are  included) . 
There  are  obbligato  parts  for  oboi  d'amore,  oboi  da  caccia,  flutes,  violins,  and 
viola  da  gamba   (the  latter  omitted  in  this  performance)  . 

PART  ONE 

1.    Double  Chorus    (with  Soprano) 


Kommt,  ihr  Tochter,  helf t  mir  klagen, 
Sehet;  Wen?  Den  Brautigam; 
Seht  ihn;  Wie?  Als  wie  ein  Lamm; 
Sehet;  Was?  Seht  die  Geduld. 
Seht;  Wohin?  Auf  uns're  Schuld. 
Sehet  ihn  aus  Lieb  und  Huld, 


Come,  ye  Daughters,  share  my  anguish. 
See  Him!  Whom?  The  Bridegroom  see; 
See  Him!  How?  So  like  a  lamb; 
See  it?  What?  His  love  untold! 
Look!  Look  where?  On  our  offense! 
Look  on  Him,  betrayed  and  sold, 
On  the  cruel  cross  to  languish. 


Holz  zum  Kreuze  selber  tragen. 

Chorale  (with  chorus  above) 
O  Lamm  Gottes  unschuldig,  O  Lamb  of  God  most  holy, 

Am  Stamm  des  Kreuzes  geschlachtet,  Who  on  the  cross  did  languish; 

Allzeit  erfund'n  geduldig,  O  Saviour,  meek  and  lowly, 

Wiewohl  du  warest  verachtet,  Who  suffered  bitter  anguish, 


All'  Siind'  hast  du  getragen, 
Sonst  mussten  wir  verzagen; 
Erbarm'  dich  unser,  o  Jesu! 


Evangelist:  Da  Jesus  diese  Rede  vollen- 
det  hatte,  sprach  er  zu  seinen  Jungern: 

Jesus:  Ihr  wisset,  dass  nach  zweien  Tagen 
Ostern   wird,   und  des   Menschen   Sohn 
wird    iiberantwortet    werden,     dass 
gekreuziget  werde. 


The  sins  of  man  Thou  bearest, 
Our  ev'ry  grief  Thou  sharest, 
Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Jesu. 

Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  When  Jesus  had  finished 
all  these  sayings,  He  said  to  His  Dis- 
ciples: 

Jesus:  Ye  know  that  after  two  days  is 
the  Passover,  and  the  Son  of  Man  is 
betrayed  to  be  crucified. 


er 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       %; 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
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24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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YOUR  TEAM . .  .for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
ahout  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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g.    Chorale 


Herzliebster  Jesu,  was  hast  du  verbrochen, 
Dass    man    ein    solch    hart    Urteil    hat 

gesprochen? 
Was  ist  die  Schuld,  in  was  fur  Missetaten, 
Bist  du  geraten? 


O  blessed  Jesu,  how  hast  Thou  offended, 
That  now  on  Thee  such  judgment  has 

descended? 
Of  what   misdeed   hast   Thou   to   make 

confession? 
Of  what  transgression? 


4.    Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist:    Da  versammelten   sich   die      Evangelist 

Hohenpriester  und  Schriftgelehrten,  und 

die  Altesten  im  Volk,  in  dem  Palast  des 

Hohenpriesters,   der   da   hiess    Caiphas; 

und    hielten    Rat,    wie    sie   Jesum    mit 

Listen  griffen  und  toteten.  Sie  sprachen 

aber: 


Then  assembled  the  chief 
priests  and  the  scribes  together  and  the 
elders  of  the  people  unto  the  palace  of 
the  high  priest,  who  was  called  Caiaphas; 
and  they  consulted  how  they  Jesus  by 
craft  might  take  and  kill  Him.  They 
said,  however:— 


5.    Double  Chorus 

Ja  nicht  auf  das  Fest,  auf  dass  nicht  ein       Priests,  Scribes  and  Elders:   Not  upon 
Aufruhr  werde  im  Volk.  the  feast,  for  fear  there  may  be  an  up- 

roar among   the  people. 

6.    Recitative   (Tenor) 


Evangelist:  Da  nun  Jesus  war  zu  Beth- 
anien,  im  Hause  Simonis  des  Aussatzigen, 
trat  zu  ihm  ein  Weib,  das  hatte  ein 
Glas  mit  kostlichem  Wasser,  und  goss 
es  auf  sein  Haupt,  da  er  zu  Tische  sass. 
Da  das  seine  Jiinger  sahen,  wurden  sie 
unwillig,  und  sprachen: 


Evangelist:  Now  when  Jesus  was  in 
Bethany,  in  the  house  of  Simon  the 
leper,  there  came  to  Him  a  woman,  who 
had  a  box  of  precious  ointment,  and 
pour'd  it  on  His  head,  as  He  reclined  at 
meat.  But  when  His  disciples  saw  it, 
they  had  indignation,  and  said: 
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7-    Chorus 
Wozu  dienet  dieser  Unrat?  Dieses  Wasser      Disciples:    Wherefore   wilt   thou   be   so 
hatte  mogen    teuer  verkauft,   und  den      wasteful?  For  this  ointment  could  be  sold 
Armen  gegeben  werden.  for  much  and  given  to  the  poor. 

8.    Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:  Da  das  Jesus  merkete,  sprach       Evangelist:    And   Jesus,    perceiving    it, 
er  zu  ihnen:  said  unto  them: 


Jesus:  Was  bekummert  ihr  das  Weib? 
Sie  hat  ein  gut  Werk  an  mir  getanl  Ihr 
habet  allezeit  Anne  bei  euch,  mich  aber 
habt  ihr  nicht  allezeit.  Dass  sie  dies 
Wasser  hat  auf  meinen  Leib  gegossen, 
hat  sie  getan,  dass  man  mich  begraben 
wird.  Wahrlich,  ich  sage  euch:  Wo  dies 
Evangelium  geprediget  wird  in  der  gan- 
zen  Welt,  da  wird  man  auch  sagen  zu 
ihrem  Gedachtnis,  was  sie  getan  hat. 


Jesus:  Why  trouble  ye  the  woman? 
For  she  has  wrought  a  good  work  upon 
Me.  For  ye  have  the  poor  always  with 
you,  but  Me  ye  have  not  always.  For  in 
that  she  hath  poured  this  ointment  on 
My  Body,  she  did  it  for  my  burial. 
Verily  I  say  unto  you,  Wheresoever  this 
Gospel  shall  be  preached  in  the  whole 
world,  there  shall  also  this,  that  this 
woman  hath  done,  be  told  for  a  me- 
morial of  her. 


9.    Recitative    (Alto) 


Du  lieber  Heiland  du,  wenn  deine 
Junger  toricht  streiten,  dass  dieses 
fromme  Weib  mit  Salben  deinen  Leib 
zum  Grabe  will  bereiten;  so  lasse  mir 
inzwischen  zu,  von  meiner  Augen 
Tranenflussen  ein  Wasser  auf  dein  Haupt 
zu  giessen. 


Thou  dear  Redeemer,  Thou,  if  Thy 
disciples  murmur  loudly  against  this 
woman  here,  who  fain  with  ointment 
dear  for  burial  maketh  ready;  with 
humble  tears,  alone  allow,  with  which 
my  eyes  are  overflowing,  their  water  on 
Thy  head  to  pour. 
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ii.    Recitative 

Evangelist:  Da  ging  hin  der  Zwolfen 
einer,  mit  Namen  Judas  Ischarioth,  zu 
den  Hohenpriestern,  und  sprach: 

Judas:  Was  wollt  ihr  mir  geben?  Ich  will 
inn  euch  verraten. 

Evangelist:  Und  sie  boten  ihm  dreissig 
Silberlinge.  Und  von  dem  an  suchte  er 
Gelegenheit,  dass  er  ihn  verriete. 


(Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  Then  one  of  the  twelve 
disciples,  whose  name  was  Judas  Iscariot, 
went  unto  the  chief  priests,  and  said: 

Judas:  Now  what  will  you  give  me, 
if  I  to  you  betray  Him? 

Evangelist:  And  they  offered  him  thirty 
silver  pieces.  And  from  that  time  sought 
he  opportunity,  that  he  might  betray 
Him. 


12.    Aria    (Soprano) 


Blute  nur,  du  liebes  Herzl 
Ach,  ein  Kind,  das  du  erzogen, 
Das  an  deiner  Brust  gesogen, 
Droht  den  Pfleger  zu  ermorden, 
Denn  es  ist  zur  Schlange  worden. 


Bleed  and  break,  my  dearest  heart! 
Ah!  a  child  of  Thine  upbringing, 
To  Thy  breast  for  nurture  clinging, 
Coiling  there,  the  snake  accursed 
Stings  where  it  was  fondly  nursed. 
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13.     Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist:   Aber  am   ersten   Tage  der       Evangelist:    Now   on    the    first   day   of 
sussen  Brot  traten  die  Jtinger  zu  Jesu,       the  unleaven'd  bread  came  the  disciples 
und  sprachen  zu  ihm:  to  Jesus,  and  said  unto  Him: 

14.     Chorus 
Wo  willst  du,  dass  wir  dir  bereiten  das       Disciples:    Where   wilt    Thou    that   we 
Osterlamm  zu  essen?  prepare  for  Thee  to  eat  the  Passover? 


15.     Recitative 

Evangelist:   Er  sprach: 

Jesus:  Gehet  hin  in  die  Stadt  zu  Einem, 
und  sprecht  zu  ihm:  Der  Meister  lasst 
dir  sagen:  Meine  Zeit  ist  hier,  ich  will 
bei  dir  die  Ostern  halten  mit  meinen 
Jungern. 

Evangelist:  Und  die  Jiinger  taten,  wie 
ihnen  Jesus  befohlen  hatte,  und  bereit- 
eten  das  Osterlamm.  Und  am  Abend 
setzte  er  sich  zu  Tische  mit  den  Zwolfen; 
und  da  sie  assen,  sprach  er: 

Jesus:  Wahrlich,  ich  sage  euch:  Einer 
unter  euch  wird  mich  verraten. 

Evangelist:  Und  sie  wurden  sehr 
betriibt,  und  huben  an,  ein  Jeglicher 
unter  ihnen,  und  sagten  zu  ihm: 


(Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  He  said: 

Jesus:  Go  ye  into  the  city  to  such  a 
man,  and  say  unto  him:  The  Master 
saith  to  thee:  My  time  is  at  hand;  I 
will  keep  the  Passover  at  thy  house  with 
My  disciples. 

Evangelist:  The  disciples  did  as  Jesus 
had  appointed,  and  made  ready  the  Pass- 
over. 

Evangelist:  And  when  evening  came, 
He  sat  down  with  the  twelve  and  as  they 
did  eat,  He  said: 

Jesus:  Verily,  I  say  unto  you  that  one 
of  you  shall  betray  Me. 

Evangelist:  And  they  grew  exceeding 
sad,  and  they  began,  ev'ry  one  of  them 
to   say  unto   Him: 


Herr,  bin  ich's? 


Chorus 

Disciples:  Lord,  is  it  I? 
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is  credit  to  Boston,"  Delver 
collector  of  musical  oddities, 
demanded  "when  scholars  discuss  the  earliest 
printings  of  Sebastian  Bach's  music? 

"You  will  readily  find  mention  of  London 
as  first  to  print  the  Well-Tempered  Clavier  — 
Kollmann's  edition  of  1799,  forty-nine  years 
after  Bach's  death.  Up  to  then  it  circulated 
in  pen  and  ink  copies  of  the  original  manu- 
script. That  was  the  form  in  which  Beethoven 
knew  the  work  when  he  won  fame  for  the 
playing  of  it  as  an  eleven-year-old  piano 
virtuoso. 

"The  same  work  came  off  the  press  simultaneously  in  Zurich,  Bonn, 
and  Leipzig  in  1801. 

"In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  forty-page  volume  entitled  Rudiments 
of  the  Art  of  Playing  on  the  Piano  Forte  came  off  the  engraving  press 
of  Gottlieb  Graupner  at  6  Franklin  St.,  in  1806.  One  might  expect 
something  from  The  Well-Tempered  Clavier  to  be  included  among 
the  pieces  culled  from  European  sources,  to  give  the  student  progressive 
exercises.  After  Graupner  himself,  we  find  the  names  of  Handel  (Lesson 
VIII),  Corelli  (Lesson  XIII),  and  Scarlatti  (Lesson  XVI). 

"Then,  with  the  thirtieth,  and  final,  lesson,  we  find  the  name  of 
Sebastian  Bach.  Here  are  twenty-four  measures,  entitled  Polonoise 
(sic) :  Andante.  It  is  from  the  Sixth  French  Suite. 

"This  appears  to  be  the  first  piece  of  music  by  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
to  have  been  printed  in  America.  It  was  in  circulation  in  Boston  for 
thirteen  years,  when  Graupner  felt  encouraged  to  bring  out  a  second, 
'improved  and  enlarged,'  edition  of  his  lesson  book,  but  with  Bach 
omitted. 

"So  Bostonians  were  familiar  with  an  excerpt  from  Bach's  French 
Suite,  in  neatly  engraved  form,  as  early  as  1806.  Where  did  Graupner 
find  it?  There  is  a  tempting  trail  to  explore." 
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1 6.    Chorale 


Ich  bin's,  ich  sollte  bussen, 
An  Handen  und  an  Fiissen, 
Gebunden  in  der  H611\ 
Die  Geisseln  und  die  Banden, 
Und  was  du  ausgestanden, 
Das  hat  verdienet  meine  Seel'. 


The  sorrows  Thou  art  bearing, 
With  none  their  burdens  sharing, 
On  me  they  ought  to  fall. 
The  torture  Thou  art  feeling, 
Thy  patient  love  revealing, 
'Tis   I   that   should  endure   it   all. 


17.    Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 


Evangelist:  Er  antwortete  und  sprach: 
Jesus:  Der  mit  der  Hand  mit  mir  in 
die  Schiissel  tauchet,  der  wird  mich 
verraten.  Des  Menschen  Sohn  gehet  zwar 
dahin,  wie  von  ihm  geschrieben  stehet; 
doch  Wehe  dem  Menschen,  durch  wel- 
chen  des  Menschen  Sohn  verraten  wird. 
Es  ware  ihm  besser,  dass  derselbige 
Mensch  noch  nie  geboren  ware. 

Evangelist:  Da  antwortete  Judas,  der 
ihn  verriet,  und  sprach: 

Judas:  Bin  ich's,  Rabbi? 

Evangelist:  Er  sprach  zu  ihm: 

Jesus:  Du  sagest's. 

Evangelist:    Da   sie   aber   assen,   nahm 

Jesus   das   Brot,   dankete,   und   brach's, 

und  gab's  den  Jungern  und  sprach: 

Jesus:  Nehmet,  esset;  das  ist  mein  Leib. 


Evangelist:  He  answered  them,  and 
said: 

Jesus:  He  that  dippeth  his  hand  with 
Me  in  the  dish,  the  same  shall  betray 
Me.  The  Son  of  Man  goeth  as  it  is 
written  of  Him:  but  woe  unto  that  man 
by  whom  the  Son  of  Man  is  betrayed: 
It  had  been  better  for  him  if  he  had 
not  been  born. 

Evangelist:  Then  answered  Judas,  he 
that  betrayed  Him,  and  said: 

Judas:  Lord,  is  it  I? 

Evangelist:  He  said  unto  him: 

Jesus:  Thou  sayest. 

Evangelist:   And  as   they  were  eating, 

Jesus  took  bread,  blessed  it,  and  brake 

it,   and   gave   it   to   His   disciples,   and 

said: 

Jesus:  Take,  eat,  this  is  My  Body. 
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Evangelist:  Und  er  nahm  den  Kelch, 
und  dankete,  gab  ihnen  den,  und  sprach: 
Jesus:  Trinket  Alle  daraus;  das  ist  mein 
Blut  des  neuen  Testaments,  welches 
vergossen  wird  fur  Viele,  zur  Vergebung 
der  Stinden.  Ich  sage  euch:  Ich  werde 
von  nun  an  nicht  mehr  von  diesem 
Gewachs  des  Weinstocks  trinken,  bis 
an  den  Tag,  da  ich's  neu  trinken  werde 
mit  euch  in  meines  Vaters  Reich. 


Evangelist:  And  He  took  the  cup  and 
gave  thanks,  and  gave  it  to  them  saying: 

Jesus:  Drink  ye  all  of  it;  This  is  My 
Blood  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is 
shed  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
I  say  to  you,  I  will  not  drink  henceforth 
of  this  fruit  of  the  vine,  until  that  day 
when  I  drink  it  new  with  you  in  My 
Father's  kingdom. 


18.    Recitative   (Soprano) 


Wie  wohl  mein  Herz  in  Tranen 
schwimmt,  dass  Jesus  von  uns  Abschied 
nimmt,  so  macht  mich  doch  sein  Testa- 
ment erfreut:  Sein  Fleisch  und  Blut,  o 
Kostbarkeit,  vermacht  er  mir  in  meine 
Hande.  Wie  er  es  auf  der  Welt  mit 
denen  Seinen,  Nicht  bose  konnen  meinen, 
so  liebt  er  sie  bis  an  das  Ende. 


Although  my  heart  with  tears  o'erflow 
Since  Jesus  now  must  from  us  go, 
His  gracious  promise  doth  the  soul  up- 
lift. 
His  flesh  and  blood    (A  precious  gift!) 
Doth  He  bequeath  into  my  hand. 
As  in  the  world  He  loved  His  own 
So  now  with  love  unchanging, 
He  loves  them  still  unto  the  end. 


20.    Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:  Und  da  sie  den  Lobgesang      Evangelist:   And  when  they  had  sung 
gesprochen  hatten,  gingen  sie  hinaus  an       a  hymn  of  praise  together,  they  went  out 
den  Olberg.  Da  sprach  Jesus  zu  ihnen:       into   the   Mount  of  Olives.  Then  said 

Jesus  unto  them: 
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Jesus:  In  dieser  Nacht  werdet  ihr  euch  alle 
argern  an  mir.  Denn  es  stehet  geschrie- 
ben:  Ich  werde  den  Hirten  schlagen, 
und  die  Schafe  der  Heerde  werden  sich 
zerstreuen.  Wann  ich  aber  auferstehe, 
will  ich  vor  euch  hingehen  in  Galilaam. 

22.    Recitative 

Evangelist:  Petrus  aber  antwortete,  und 
sprach  zu  ihm: 

Petrus:  Wenn  sie  auch  alle  sich  an  dir 
argerten,  so  will  ich  doch  mich  nimmer 
mehr  argern. 

Evangelist:  Jesus  sprach  zu  ihm: 

Jesus:  Wahrlich,  ich  sage  dir:  In  dieser 
Nacht,  ehe  der  Hahn  krahet,  wirst  du 
mich  dreimal  verleugnen. 

Evangelist:  Petrus  sprach  zu  ihm: 

Petrus:  Und  wenn  ich  mit  dir  sterben 
musste,  so  will  ich  dich  nicht  verleugnen. 

Evangelist:  Desgleichen  sagten  auch 
alle  Jiinger. 


Jesus:  All  ye  shall  be  offended  be- 
cause of  Me  this  night,  for  it  is  written, 
I  will  smite  the  shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
of  the  flock  shall  be  scattered  abroad. 
But  after  I  am  risen  again,  I  will  go 
before  you  to  Galilee. 

(Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  Peter  then  answered,  and 
said  unto  Him: 

Peter:    Tho'   all   men   be   offended   be- 
cause of  Thee,  yet  I,  Lord,  will  be  never 
offended. 
Evangelist:  Jesus  said  unto  him: 

Jesus:  Verily,  I  say  unto  thee,  that  this 
night,  before  the  cock  crow,  thou  shalt 
deny  Me  thrice. 
Evangelist:  Peter  said  unto  Him: 

Peter:  Though  I  should  have  to  die 
with  Thee,  yet  will  I  never  deny  Thee. 

Evangelist:  And  likewise  said  also  all 
the  disciples. 


Ich  will  hier  bei  dir  stehen; 
Verachte  mich  doch  nicht! 
Von  dir  will  ich  nicht  gehen, 
Wenn  dir  dein  Herze  bricht! 


23.     Chorale 

Here  will  I  stay  beside  Thee, 
Lord,  do  not  me  disdain! 
Whatever  woe  betide  Thee 
Here  steadfast  I  remain. 
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Wenn  dein  Herz  wird  erblassen 
Im  letzten  Todesstoss, 
Als  denn  will  ich  dich  fassen 
In  meinen  Arm  und  Schoss. 

24.    Recitative 

Evangelist:  Da  kam  Jesus  mit  ihnen  zu 
einem  Hofe,  der  hiess  Gethsemane,  und 
sprach  zu  seinen  Jungern: 

Jesus:  Setzet  euch  hier,  bis  dass  ich 
dorthin  gehe,  und  bete. 
Evangelist:  Und  nahm  zu  sich  Petrum, 
und  die  zween  Sohne  Zebedai,  und  fing 
an  zu  trauern  und  zu  zagen.  Da  sprach 
Jesus  zu  ihnen: 

Jesus:  Meine  Seele  is  betriibt  bis  an  den 
Tod;  bleibet  hier  und  wachet  bei  mir. 


When  bitter  pain  shall  hold  Thee 
In  agony  opprest, 
Then,  then  will  I  enfold  Thee 
Within  my  loving  breast! 

(Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:  Then  came  Jesus  with  them 
unto   a   place   called    Gethsemane,   and 
said  to  the  disciples: 

Jesus:  Sit  ye  here,  while  I  go  yonder 
and   pray. 

Evangelist:  And  He  took  with  Him 
Peter,  and  the  two  sons  of  Zebedee,  and 
began  to  be  sorrowful  and  very  heavy. 
Then  said  Jesus  unto  them: 

Jesus:  My  soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful, 
e'en  unto  death;  tarry  ye  here,  and 
watch  with  Me. 


25.    Solo   (Tenor)  with  Chorus 


O    Schmerz!    hier   zittert   das    gequalte 

Herz! 
Wie    sinkt    es    hin,    wie    bleicht    sein 

Angesicht! 
Der  Richter  fiihrt  ihn  vor  Gericht, 
Da  ist  kein  Trost,  kein  Heifer  nicht. 


O  grief!  Here  throbs  the  racked  and 
bleeding  heart. 

It  sinks  away;  how  pale  His  counte- 
nance! 

Before  the  judge  He  must  appear; 

No  comfort,  ah!  no  helper  near! 
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Er  leidet  alle  Hollenqualen, 

Er  soil  fur  fremden  Raub  bezahlen. 

Ach,  konnte  meine  Liebe  dir, 

Mein  Heil,  dein  Zittern  und  dein  Zagen, 

Vermindern  oder  helfen  tragen, 

Wie  gerne  blieb  ich  hier! 


Yea,  all  the  pains  of  Hell  assail  Him, 
Nor  will  His  innocence  avail  Him! 
Ah!  could  my  love  for  Thee  avail, 
Thy  pain  to  mitigate,  or  share  it, 
Or  could  I  only  help  Thee  bear  it, 
How  gladly  so  dear  a  task  I'd  hail! 


Chorus 


Was  ist  die  Ursach'  aller  solcher  Plagen? 
Ach,    meine    Sunden    haben    dich    ge- 

schlagen! 
Ich,  ach  Herr  Jesu,  habe  dies  verschuldet, 
Was  du  erduldet! 


26. 


Why  must  Thou  suffer  all  these  pangs 

of  sorrow? 
Ah!   From  my  sins  they  all  their  sting 

do  borrow! 
Mine,   ah!   Lord  Jesus,  mine   the  guilt, 

I  own  it: 

Must    Thou    atone    it? 


Aria    (Tenor)    with  Chorus 

Ich  will  bei  meinem  Jesu  wachen,  I   would   beside   my   Lord  be   watching 

Meinen  Tod  biisset  seiner  Seelen  Not;       For  my  sake  He  to  die  will  undertake 
Sein  Trauren  machet  mich  voll  Freuden.       His  sorrows  are  my  joy,  my  glorv. 


Chorus 


So  schlafen  uns're  Sunden  ein. 

Drum  muss  uns  sein  verdienstlich  Leiden, 

Recht  bitter  und  doch  siisse  sein. 


The  Believers 
So   slumber  shall   our  sins   befall! 
And   so   for   us   their   piteous   story 
Is   bitter,   yet   how   sweet   withal! 


27.     Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  Und  ging  hin  ein  wenig,  fiel  Evangelist:     And     He     went     a     little 

nieder   auf   sein   Angesicht,   und   betete,  farther,  and  fell  down  upon  his  face,  and 

und  sprach:  prayed,  and  said: 
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Jesus:  Mein  Vater,  ist's  moglich,  so  gehe 
dieser  Kelch  von  mir;  doch  nicht  wie 
ich  will,  sondern  wie  du  willst. 


Jesus:  O  my  Father,  if  it  be  possible, 
let  this  cup  pass  from  Me;  yet  not  as 
I  will,  but  as  Thou  wilt. 


Gerne  will  ich  mich  bequemen, 
Kreuz  und  Becher  anzunehmen, 
Trink  ich  doch  dem  Heiland  nach. 

Denn  sein  Mund, 
Der  mit  Milch  und  Honig  fliesset, 

Hat  den  Grund 
Und  des  Leidens  herbe  Schmach, 
Durch  den  ersten  Trunk  versusset. 


29.    Aria   (Bass) 

Gladly  will  I,  all  resigning, 
Cross  nor  bitter  cup  declining, 
Drink,  in  my  Redeemer's  name. 

For  His  mouth, 
That    with    milk    and    honey    floweth, 

To  the  dregs 
Sweeter  made  this  cup  of  shame. 
Tasting  first  what  He  bestoweth. 


30 

Evangelist:  Und  er  kam  zu  seinen 
Jiingern,  und  fand  sie  schlafend,  und 
sprach  zu  ihnen: 

Jesus:  Konnet  ihr  denn  nicht  eine 
Stunde  mit  mir  wachen?  Wachet  und 
betet,  dass  ihr  nicht  in  Anfechtung 
fallet.  Der  Geist  ist  willig,  aber  das 
Fleisch  ist  schwach. 

Evangelist:  Zum  andern  Mai  ging  er 
hin,  betete,  und  sprach: 

Jesus:  Mein  Vater,  ist's  nicht  moglich, 
dass  dieser  Kelch  von  mir  gehe,  ich 
trinke  ihn  denn;  so  geschehe  dein  Wille. 


Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:   And  he  came  to  His  dis- 
ciples and  found  them  sleeping  and  said 


unto  Peter: 

Jesus:  What,  could  ye  not  watch  with 
Me  one  hour?  Watch  and  pray,  that  ye 
enter  not  into  temptation.  The  Spirit 
indeed  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak. 


Evangelist:  A  second  time  He  went 
away,  prayed,  and  said: 

Jesus:  O!  my  Father,  if  this  cup  may 
not  pass  away  from  Me,  except  I  drink 
it,  Thy  will  be  done. 
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31.    Chorale 


Was  mein  Gott  will,  das  g'schch'  allzeit, 

Sein  Will'  der  ist  der  beste; 

Zu  helfen  den'n  er  ist  bereit, 

Die  an  ihn  glauben  feste; 

Er  hilf  t  aus  Not, 

Der  fromme  Gott, 

Und  ziichtiget  mit  Massen. 

Wer  Gott  vertraut, 

Fest  auf  ihn  baut, 

Den  will  er  nicht  verlassen. 


Now  may  the  will  of  God  be  done! 
His  will  I  would  not  alter. 
His  help  is  near  to  every  one, 
Let  not  our  courage  falter. 

In  all  our  need, 

Our  Friend  indeed, 
How  tenderly  He  chideth! 

To  Him  hold  fast: 

He  builds  to  last 
Who  still  in  God  confideth. 


32.    Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 


Evangelist:  Und  er  kam  und  fand  sie 
aber  schlafend,  und  ihre  Augen  waren 
voll  Schlaf's.  Und  er  liess  sie,  und  ging 
abermals  hin,  und  betete  zum  dritten 
Mai,  und  redete  dieselbigen  Worte.  Da 
kam  er  zu  seinen  Jiingern,  und  sprach 
zu  ihnen: 

Jesus:  Ach!  wollt  ihr  nun  schlafen  und 
ruhen?  Siehe,  die  Stunde  ist  hier,  dass 
des  Menschen  Sohn  in  der  Sunder  Hande 
iiberantwortet  wird.  Stehet  auf,  lasset 
uns  gehen;  siehe,  er  ist  da,  der  mich 
verrat. 


Evangelist:  And  again  He  came  and 
found  them  sleeping;  indeed  their  eyes 
were  full  of  sleep.  And  He  left  them, 
and  He  went  away  again,  and  prayed  the 
third  time,  saying  the  same  words.  Then 
came  He  to  His  disciples,  and  said  to 
them: 

Jesus:  Sleep  on  now,  and  take  your 
rest.  Behold,  the  hour  is  at  hand,  and  the 
Son  of  Man  is  betrayed  into  the  hands 
of  sinners.  Arise,  let  us  be  going:  be- 
hold, he  is  at  hand  that  doth  betray  Me. 
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Evangelist:  Und  als  er  noch  redete, 
siehe,  da  kam  Judas,  der  Zwolfen  einer, 
und  mit  ihm  eine  grosse  Schar,  mit 
Schwertern  und  mit  Stangen,  von  den 
Hohenpriestern  und  Altesten  des  Volks. 
Und  der  Verrater  hatte  ihnen  ein 
Zeichen  gegeben,  und  gesagt:  Welchen 
ich  kiissen  werde,  der  ist's,  den  greifet. 
Und  alsbald  trat  er  zu  Jesum,  und 
sprach: 

Judas:  Gegrusset  sei'st  du,  Rabbi! 

Evangelist:  Und  kiissete  ihn.  Jesus  aber 
sprach  zu  ihm: 

Jesus:  Mein  Freund,  warum  bist  du 
kommen? 

Evangelist:  Da  traten  sie  hinzu,  und 
legten  die  Hande  an  Jesum,  und  griffen 
ihn. 


Evangelist:  And  while  He  yet  spake, 
came  Judas,  who  was  one  of  the  twelve 
disciples,  and  with  him  came  a  great 
multitude,  with  swords  and  with  staves, 
from  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders  of 
the  people.  Now  he  that  betrayed  Him 
had  given  them  a  signal  and  had  said: 

Whomsoever  I  shall  kiss,  that  is  He; 
Him  take  ye. 

And  straightway  came  he  to  Jesus  and 
said: 

Judas:    All   hail   to  Thee,   O   Master! 

Evangelist:  And  kissed  Him.  Jesus  said 
unto  him: 

Jesus:  My  friend,  wherefore  art  thou 
come? 

Evangelist:  Then,  instantly  they  came, 
and  laid  hands  on  Jesus,  and  took  him. 


33.    Duet    (Soprano  and  Alto)    with  Double  Chorus 


So  ist  mein  Jesus  nun  gefangen. 
Mond  und  Licht, 
Ist  vor  Schmerzen  untergangen, 
Weil  mein  Jesus  ist  gefangen. 
Sie  fiihren  ihn,  er  ist  gebunden. 


Alas!  my  Jesus  now  is  taken. 

Moon  and  stars 

Have  in  sorrow  night  forsaken; 

For  my  Jesus  now  is  taken. 

He's  led  away,  ah!  they  have  bound  Him. 
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Chorus 


Lasst  ihn,  haltet,  bindet  nicht! 

Sind    Blitze,    sind    Donner    in    Wolken 

verschwunden? 
Eroffne  den  feurigen  Abgrund,  o  Holle, 
Zertriimmre,  verderbe,  verschlinge,  zer- 

schelle, 
Mit  plotzlicher  Wut, 
Den   falschen  Verrater,   das   mordrische 

Blut. 


Leave  Him,  bind  Him  not! 

Ye  lightnings,  ye  thunders,  in  clouds  are 

ye  vanished? 
Then  open,  O  fierce  flaming  pit,  all  thy 

terrors 
Engulf  them,  devour  them,  destroy  them, 

o'erwhelm  them, 

In  wrathfullest  mood. 
O!    blast    the    betrayer,    the    murderous 

brood I 


34.    Recitative    (Tenor  and   Bass) 


Evangelist:  Und  siehe,  einer  aus  denen, 
die  mit  Jesu  waren,  reckete  die  Hand 
aus,  und  schlug  des  Hohenpriesters 
Knecht,  und  hieb  ihm  ein  Ohr  ab.  Da 
sprach  Jesus  zu  ihm: 

Jesus:  Stecke  dein  Schwert  an  seinen 
Ort;  denn  wer  das  Schwert  nimmt,  der 
soil  durchs  Schwert  umkommen.  Oder 
meinest  du,  dass  ich  nicht  konnte 
meinen  Vater  bitten,  dass  er  mir 
zuschickte  mehr  denn  zwolf  Legion  En- 
gel?  Wie  wiirde  aber  die  Schrift  erfullet? 
Es  muss  also  gehen. 


Evangelist:  And,  behold,  one  of  them 
that  were  with  Jesus  stretch'd  out  his 
hand,  and  smote  the  high  priest's  servant 
and  struck  his  ear  off.  Then  said  Jesus 
unto  him: 

Jesus:  Put  up  again  thy  sword  into 
his  place;  for  all  they  that  take  the 
sword,  shall  perish  with  the  sword. 
Thinkest  thou,  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to 
my  father,  and  He  shall  presently  give 
Me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels? 
But  how  then  shall  the  Scripture  be  ful- 
filled,  that   thus  it  must  be? 
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Evangelist:  Zu  der  Stund'  sprach  Jesus 
zu  den  Schaaren: 

Jesus:  Ihr  seid  ausgegangen,  als  zu  einem 
Morder,  mit  Schwertern  und  mit  Stangen, 
mich  zu  fahen;  bin  ich  doch  taglich 
bei  euch  gesessen,  und  habe  gelehret  im 
Tempel,  und  ihr  habt  mich  nicht  ge- 
griffen.  Aber  das  ist  alles  geschehen, 
dass  erfullet  wurden  die  Schriften  der 
Propheten. 

Evangelist:  Da  verliessen  ihn  alle 
Jiinger,  und  flohen. 


Evangelist:  In  that  hour  said  Jesus  to 
the  multitudes: 

Jesus:  Are  ye  come  out  as  against  a 
thief,  with  swords  and  staves  to  take 
Me?  I  sat  daily  with  you,  and  teaching 
in  the  temple,  and  ye  laid  no  hold  on 
Me.  But  all  this  was  done,  that  the 
Scriptures  of  the  Prophets  might  be  ful- 
filled. 

Evangelist:  Then  all  the  disciples  left 
Him,  and  fled. 


35.    Chorale 


O  Mensch,  bewein'  dein'  Siinde  gross; 
Darum  Christus  sein's  Vaters  Schoss, 
Aussert,  und  kam  auf  Erden. 
Den'n  Toten  er  das  Leben  gab, 
Und  legt'  dabei  all'  Krankheit  ab, 
Bis  sich  die  Zeit  herdrange, 
Dass  er  fur  uns  geopfert  wurd', 
Trug'  unsrer  Sunden  schwere  Biird', 
Wohl  an  dem  Kreuze  lange. 


O  man,  bewail  thy  sin  so  great; 
For  which,  from  His  supernal  state, 
Christ  came  on  earth  to  suffer. 
To  life  did  He  restore  the  dead! 
He  heal'd  the  sick,  the  hungry  fed, 
Until  the  day  of  anguish, 
When  He  for  us  was  offer'd  up, 
To  drink  for  all  the  bitter  cup, 
Upon  the  cross  to  languish. 
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PART  TWO 
36.    Aria  (Alto)  with  Chorus 


Ach,  nun  ist  mein  Jesus  hin! 
1st  es  moglich,  kann  ich  schauen? 
Ach,  mein  Lamm  in  TigerklauenI 
Ach,  wo  ist  mein  Jesus  hin? 
Ach,  was  soil  ich  der  Seele  sagen, 
Wenn  sie  mich  wird  angstlich  fragen? 

Chorus 
Wo  ist  denn  dein  Freund  hingegangen, 
O  du  Schonste  unter  den  Weibern? 
Wo  hat  sich  dein  Freund  hingewandt? 
So  wollen  wir  mit  dir  ihn  suchen. 


Ah  I  now  is  my  Saviour  gone! 
Whither  went  He?  Can  I  behold  it? 
Ah!  my  Lamb  in  tiger's  clutches! 
Ah!  where  is  my  Saviour  gone? 
Ah!  what  shall  I  say  to  my  soul, 
Ah!  where  is  my  Saviour  gone? 

(with  above) 

Whither  has  thy  Friend  departed? 
O  thou  fairest  of  all  women, 
Whither  is  thy  Beloved  turned  aside? 
O!  would  we  knew  the  way  to  find  Him. 


37.    Recitative  (Tenor) 


Evangelist:  Die  aber  Jesum  gegriffen 
hatten,  fiihreten  ihn  zu  dem  Hohen- 
priester  Caiphas,  dahin  die  Schriftge- 
lehrten  und  Altesten  sich  versammlet 
hatten.  Die  Hohenpriester  aber  und 
Altesten,  und  der  ganze  Rat  suchten 
falsches  Zeugnis  wider  Jesum,  auf  dass 
sie  ihn  toteten;  und  fanden  keines. 


Evangelist:  And  they  that  had  laid 
hold  on  Jesus  led  Him  away  to  the  high 
priest  called  Caiaphas,  with  whom  all  the 
scribes  and  the  elders  were  assembled. 
And  then  the  high  priests  and  the  elders 
and  the  council  all  sought  to  find  false 
witness  against  Jesus,  that  so  they  might 
take  His  life;  yet  found  they  none. 


39.    Recitative   (Tenor  and  Bass) 


Evangelist:  Und  wiewohl  viel  falsche 
Zeugen  herzutraten,  fanden  sie  doch 
keins.  Zuletzt  traten  herzu  zween  falsche 
Zeugen,  und  sprachen: 


Evangelist:  Yea,  though  many  false 
witnesses  came  forward,  yet  found  they 
none.  At  last  there  came  two  false  wit- 
nesses, and  said: 
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Witnesses  (Chorus) 


Zeugen  (Chorus) :  Er  hat  gesagt:  Ich 
kann  den  Tempel  Gottes  abbrechen  und 
in  dreien  Tagen  denselben  bauen. 

Evangelist:  Und  der  Hohepriester  stand 
auf  und  sprach  zu  ihm: 

Hoherpriester:  Antwortest  du  nichts  zu 
dem,  das  diese  wider  dich  zeugen? 

Evangelist:  Aber  Jesus  schwieg  stille. 


This  fellow  said:  I  am  able  to  destroy 
God's  temple,  and  in  three  more  days  too 
I  can  rebuild  it. 

Evangelist:   And  the  high  priest  arose, 
and  said  to  Him: 

Caiaphas:    What    answer    makest    thou 
to  what  they  witness  against  Thee? 

Evangelist:  But  Jesus  was  silent. 


40.    Recitative  (Tenor) 


Mein  Jesus  schweigt  zu  falschen  Lugen 
stille,  um  uns  damit  zu  zeigen,  dass  sein 
erbarmensvoller  Wille  vor  uns  zum 
Leiden  sei  geneigt,  und  dass  wir  in 
dergleichen  Pein  ihm  sollen  ahnlich 
sein,  und  in  Verfolgung  stille  schweigen. 


He  will  not  speak;  he  heareth,  and  is 
silent.  How  clearly  thus  He  showeth, 
that  in  His  infinite  compassion  He  is 
resolved  for  us  to  die.  O  may  we,  in  the 
like  distress,  Him  our  example  make, 
and  persecution  bear  in  silence. 


42.     Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 


Evangelist:  Und  der  Hohepriester  ant- 
wortete,  und  sprach  zu  ihm: 

Hoherpriester:  Ich  beschwore  dich  bei 
dem  lebendigen  Gott,  dass  du  uns  sagest, 
ob  du  seiest  Christus,  der  Sohn  Gottes. 
Evangelist:  Jesus  sprach  zu  ihm:. 

Jesus:  Du  sagest's.  Doch  sage  ich  euch: 
Von  nun  an  wird's  geschehen,  dass  ihr 
sehen  werdet  des  Menschen  Sohn  sitzen 
zur  Rechten  der  Kraft,  und  kommen  in 
den  Wolken  des  Himmels. 
Evangelist:  Da  zerriss  der  Hohepriester 
seine  Kleider,  und  sprach: 

Hoherpriester:  Er  hat  Gott  gelastert; 
was  diirfen  wir  weiter  Zeugnis?  Siehe, 
jetzt  habt  ihr  seine  Gotteslasterung 
gehoret.  Was  dunket  euch? 

Evangelist:  Sie  antworteten,  und 
sprachen: 


Evangelist:  And  the  high  priest  an- 
swered  and  said  unto  Him: 

Caiaphas:  I  adjure  Thee  by  the  living 
God  that  Thou  do  tell  us,  whether  Thou 
be  the  Christ  the  Son  of  God. 

Evangelist:  Jesus  said  unto  him: 

Jesus:  Thou  hast  said.  Yet  I  say  unto 
you:  Hereafter  shall  ve  see  the  Son  of 
Man  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  power, 
and  coming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Evangelist:  Then  the  High  Priest  rent 
his  garments  and  said: 

Caiaphas:  He  hath  spoken  blasphemy; 
what  need  we  of  further  witnesses?  Look 
ye,  now  ye  have  heard  him  utter  blas- 
phemy before  us.  What  think  ye  now? 

Evangelist:  They  answered  him,  and 
said: 


Er  ist  des  Todes  schuldig! 


Chorus 

Scribes  and  Elders:  He  is  guilty  of  death! 
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43«     Recitative   (Tenor) 


Evangelist:  Da  speieten  sie  aus  in  sein 
Angesicht,  und  schlugen  ihn  mit 
Fausten.  Etliche  aber  schlugen  ihn  ins 
Angesicht,  und  sprachen: 


Evangelist:  And  then  did  they  spit  in 
His  face,  and  then  buffeted  Him.  Others 
smote  Him  with  the  palms  of  their 
hands,  and  said: 


Chorus 

Weissage  uns,  Christe,  wer  ist's,  der  dich 
schlug? 


Captors  of  Jesus:    Now   tell   us,   Thou 
Christ,  by  whom  Thou  art  struck? 


Wer  hat  dich  so  geschlagen, 
Mein  Heil,  und  dich  mit  Plagen, 
So  iibel  zugericht? 
Du  bist  ja  nicht  ein  Sunder, 
Wie  wir  und  unsre  Kinder; 
Von  Missethaten  weisst  du  nicht. 


44.    Chorale 

O  Lord,  who  dares  to  smite  Thee, 
And  falsely  to  indict  Thee? 
Deride  and  mock  Thee  so? 
Thou  canst  not  need  confession. 
Who  knowest  not  trangression, 
As  we  and  all  our  children  know. 


45.    Recitative  (Soprano,  Tenor  and  Bass) 


Evangelist:  Petrus  aber  sass  draussen 
im  Palast;  und  es  trat  zu  ihm  eine  Magd, 
und  sprach: 

Erste  Magd:  Und  du  warest  auch  mit 
dem  Jesu  aus  Galilaa. 

Evangelist:  Er  leugnete  aber  vor  ihnen 

alien,  und  sprach: 

Petrus:  Ich  weiss  nicht,  was  du  sagest. 


Evangelist:  Peter  was  sitting  without 
in  the  court;  and  there  came  to  him  a 
maid,  and  said: 

Maid:  And  thou  too  wast  also  with 
Jesus  of  Galilee. 

Evangelist:  But  he  denied  it  before 
them  all,  and  said: 

Peter:    I   know   not   what    thou   sayest. 
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Evangelist:  Als  er  aber  zur  Tiir  hinaus 
ging,  sahe  ihn  eine  andere,  und  sprach 
zu  denen,  die  da  waren: 

Zweite  Magd:  Dieser  war  auch  mit  dem 
Jesu  von  Nazareth. 

Evangelist:  Und  er  leugnete  abermal, 
und  schwur  dazu: 

Petrus:  Ich  kenne  des  Menschen  nicht. 
Evangelist:  Und  uber  eine  kleine  Weile 
traten  hinzu,  die  da  standen,  und 
sprachen  zu  Petro: 


Evangelist:  And  when  he  was  in  the 
porch,  he  was  seen  by  another  maid, 
who  said  to  them  that  were  there: 

Second  Maid:  This  one  also  was  with 
Jesus  of  Nazareth. 

Evangelist:  And  again  he  denied  with 
an  oath. 

Peter:  I  do  not  know  the  man. 
Evangelist:    And   after    a    little   while 
came    they    that   were    standing   about 
there,  and  said  unto  Peter: 


Chorus 

Wahrlich,  du  bist  auch  einer  von  denen;  Bystanders:  Surely  thou  also  art  one  of 

denn  deine  Sprache  verrat  dich.  them,  for  thy  speech  doth  betray  thee. 

46.    Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  Da  hub  er  an  sich  zu  ver-  Evangelist:   And  Peter  then   began   to 

fluchen  und  zu  schworen:  curse  and  to  swear: 

Petrus:  Ich  kenne  des  Menschen  nicht.  Peter:  I  do  not  know  the  man. 


Evangelist:  Und  alsbald  krahete  der 
Hahn.  Da  dachte  Petrus  an  die  Worte 
Jesu,  da  er  zu  ihm  sagte:  Ehe  der  Hahn 
krahen  wird,  wirst  du  mich  dreimal 
verleugnen.  Und  ging  heraus,  und 
weinete  bitterlich. 


Evangelist:  And  immediately  the  cock 
crew.  Then  Peter  thought  upon  the  word 
of  Jesus  which  said  unto  him:  Before  the 
cock  croweth  thou  shalt  thrice  deny  Me. 
Then  went  he  out,  and  wept  bitterly. 


Erbarme  dich,  mein  Gott 

Um  meiner  Zahren  willen; 

Schaue  hier, 

Herz  und  Auge  weint  vor  dir 

Bitterlich. 


47.    Aria  (Alto) 

O  pardon  me,  my  God, 
And  on  my  tears  have  pity. 

Look  on  me 
Heart  and  eyes  do  weep  to  Thee 

To  Thee  bitterly. 
Have  mercy,  Lord,  on  me. 
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52.    Recitative 

Evangelist:   Jesus  aber  stand  vor  dem 
Landpfleger;      und      der      Landpfleger 
fragte  ihn,  und  sprach: 
Pilatus:  Bist  du  der  Juden  Konig? 

Evangelist:  Jesus  aber  sprach  zu  ihm: 
Jesus:  Du  sagest's. 

Evangelist:  Und  da  er  verklagt  ward 
von  den  Hohenpriestern  und  Altesten, 
antwortete  er  nichts. 


(Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:    Then   did  Jesus  stand  be- 
fore   the    governor;    and    the    governor 
asked  Him,  and  said: 
Pilate:    Art    Thou    the    King    of    the 
Jews? 

Evangelist:   Jesus  said  unto  him: 
Jesus:  Thou  sayestl 

Evangelist:  And  when  He  was  accused 
of  the  chief  priests  and  the  elders,  He 
answered  nothing. 


Befiehl  du  deine  Wege 
Und  was  dein  Herze  krankt 
Der  aller  treusten  Pflege 
Dess,  der  den  Himmel  lenkt; 
Der  Wolken,  Luft  und  Winden 
Gibt  Wege,  Lauf  und  Bahn, 
Der  wird  auch  Wege  finden, 
Da  dein  Fuss  gehen  kann. 


53.     Chorale 

Commit  thy  ways,  O  pilgrim, 
On  time's  dark,  stormy  seas, 
To  Him  who  all  things  orders, 
Thro'  sweet  eternities. 
Who  measures  out  their  courses, 
To  clouds  and  winds  below, 
He  too  will  find  a  pathway, 
Wherein  thy  feet  may  go. 


54.    Recitative 

Evangelist:  Auf  das  Fest  aber  hatte  der 
Landpfleger  Gewohnheit,  dem  Volk 
einen  Gefangenen  loszugeben,  welchen 
sie  wollten.  Er  hatte  aber  zu  der  Zeit 
einen  Gefangenen,  einen  sonderlichen 
vor  andern,  der  hiess  Barabbas.  Und  da 
sie  versammlet  waren,  sprach  Pilatus  zu 
ihnen: 


(Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:  Now  upon  the  feast,  the 
governor  was  wont  to  release  unto  the 
people  one  prisoner,  whom  they  would. 
And  at  that  time,  there  was  among  the 
prisoners  a  notable  one  called  Barabbas. 
And  when  they  were  come  together, 
Pilate  said  unto  them: 
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Pilatus:  Welchen  wollt  ihr  unter  diesen 
zweien,  den  ich  euch  soil  losgeben? 
Evangelist:  Sie  sprachen: 


Pilate:  Now  whether  of  the  twain  here 
will  ye  that  I  release  to  you? 
Evangelist:  They  answer'd: 


Barrabaml 

Evangelist:  Pilatus  sprach  zu  ihnen: 
Pilatus:  Was  soil  ich  denn  machen  mit 
Jesu,     von     dem     gesagt     wird,  er     sei 


Christus? 

Evangelist:  Sie  sprachen  alle: 

Lass  ihn  kreuzigen. 


Chorus 

Mob:  Barabbas! 

Evangelist:  And  Pilate  said  unto  them: 
Pilate:  And  what  shall  I  do  now  with 
Jesus,    of    whom    they    say    that    he    is 


Christ? 

Evangelist:  They  all  said: 

Chorus 

Mob:   Let  Him  be  crucified! 


56.     Recitative  (Tenor  and  Bass) 
Evangelist:  Der  Landpfleger  sagte:  Evangelist:  The  governor  answered: 

Pilatus:  Was  hat  er  denn  Obels  getan?  Pilate:  Why,  what  evil  hath  He  done? 


57- 
Er  hat  uns  alien  wohl  getan. 
Den  Blinden  gab  er  das  Gesicht, 
Die  Lahmen  macht'  er  gehend; 
Er  sag't  uns  seines  Vaters  Wort, 
Er  trieb  die  Teufel  fort; 
Betriibte  hat  er  aufgericht't; 
Er  nahm  die  Sunder  auf  und  an; 
Sonst  hat  mein  Jesus  nichts  getan. 


Recitative  (Soprano) 

He  hath  done  only  good  to  all. 

The  blind  have  back  their  sight  through 

Him. 
The  lame  again  are  walking; 
He  told  us  of  His  Father's  word, 
He  driveth  devils  forth; 
The  mourners  hath  He  comforted; 
In  Him  a  friend  the  sinner  found. 
Beside,  my  Jesu  nought  hath  done. 
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58.     Aria  (Soprano) 


Aus  Liebe  will  mein  Heiland  sterben, 

Von  einer  Siinde  weisst  er  nichts, 

Dass  das  ewige  Verderben  und  die  Strafe 

des  Gerichts 
Nicht  auf  meiner  Seele  bliebe. 


From  love  unbounded,  yes  all  from  love 
my  Saviour  dieth, 

For  sin  and  guilt  He  now  hath  none. 

Lest  the  eternal  doom  that  lieth  over  all 
beneath  the  sun 

Be  against  my  soul  accounted. 

59.     Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist:  Sie  schrieen  aber  noch  mehr,       Evangelist:  Then  cried  they  out  all  the 
und  sprachen:  more,  and  said: 


Lass  ihn  kreuzigen. 


Chorus 

Mob: 


Let  Him   be  crucified! 


Evangelist:  Da  aber  Pilatus  sahe,  dass 
er  nichts  schaffete,  sondern  dass  ein  viel 
grosser  Getummel  ward,  nahm  er  Wasser, 
und  wusch  die  Hande  vor  dem  Volk,  und 
sprach: 

Pilatus:  Ich  bin  unschuldig  an  dem 
Blut   dieses   Gerechten,   sehet   ihr   zu. 

Evangelist:  Da  antwortete  das  ganze 
Volk,  und  sprach: 


Recitative    (Tenor  and  Bass) 


Evangelist:  And  when  Pilate  saw  that 
all  did  avail  him  nothing,  but  that  rather 
a  tumult  was  arising,  he  took  water,  and 
washed  his  hands  before  the  crowd,  and 
said: 

Pilate:  I  am  innocent  of  the  blood  of 
this  just  man;  be  it  your  care. 

Evangelist:  Then  answered  all  the 
people,  and  said: 


ChCrus 
Sein  Blut  komme  iiber  uns  und  unsre       Mob:    His  blood  be  on  us  and  on  our 
Kinder.  children! 


Evangelist:  Da  gab  er  ihnen  Barabbam 
los;  aber  Jesum  liess  er  geisseln,  und 
iiberantwortete  ihn,  dass  er  gekreuziget 
wtirde. 


Evangelist:  Then  he  released  Barabbas 
unto  them,  and  when  he  had  scourged 
Jesus,  forthwith  he  delivered  Him,  that 
they  might  crucify  Him. 
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6o.    Recitative  (Alto) 


Erbarm  es  Gott!  Hier  steht  der  Heiland 
angebunden.  O  Geisselung,  o  Schlag, 
o  Wunden!  Ihr  Henker,  haltet  ein! 
Erweichet  euch  der  Seelen  Schmerz,  der 
Anblick  solches  Jammers  nicht?  Ach  ja, 
ihr  habt  ein  Herz,  das  muss  der  Marter- 
saule  gleich,  und  noch  viel  harter  sein. 
Erbarmt  euch,  haltet  ein! 


O  gracious  Lord,  behold  the  Saviour 
standeth.  Now  scourge  they  Him,  and 
smite  and  wound  Him!  Tormentors, 
stay  your  hands!  Are  not  your  hearts 
with  pity  moved,  to  see  such  anguish 
meekly  borne?  Ah,  no!  Your  hearts 
are  hard,  and  must  be  like  the  rock  it- 
self; nay,  more  unyielding  still.  Have 
pity!  Stay  your  hands. 


62.    Recitative  (Tenor) 


Evangelist:  Da  nahmen  die  Kriegs- 
knechte  des  Landpflegers  Jesum  zu  sich 
in  das  Richthaus,  und  sammleten  iiber 
ihn  die  ganze  Schar;  und  zogen  ihn  aus, 
und  legeten  ihm  einer  Purpurmantel 
an;  und  flochten  eine  Dornenkrone,  und 
setzten  sie  auf  sein  Haupt,  und  ein  Rohr 
in  seine  rechte  Hand,  und  beugeten  die 
Knie  vor  ihm,  und  spotteten  ihn,  und 
sprachen: 


Evangelist:  Then  straightway  the  sol- 
diers of  the  governor  took  Jesus  into  the 
common  hall,  and  gathered  unto  Him 
the  whole  band  of  soldiers  and  stripped 
Him,  and  put  on  Him  a  scarlet  robe; 
and,  plaiting  a  crown  of  thorns,  they  put 
it  upon  His  head,  and  a  reed  in  His 
right  hand,  and  so  they  bow'd  the  knee 
before  Him,  and  mocked  Him,  and  said: 


Chorus 


Gegriisset   seist   du,   Judenkonig! 
Evangelist:   Und  speieten  ihn  an,  und 
nahmen  das  Rohr,  und  schlugen  damit 
sein  Haupt. 


Soldiers:    We   hail   Thee,   King  of   the 
'Jews! 

And  then  they  spat  on  Him,  and  with 
the  reed  they  smote  Him  on  the  head. 
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O  Haupt  voll  Blut  und  Wunden, 
Voll  Schmerz  und  voller  HohnI 
O  Haupt,  zu  Spott  gebunden, 
Mit  einer  Dornenkron'! 
O  Haupt,  son st  schon  gezieret, 
Mit  hochster  Ehr'  und  Zier, 
Jetzt  aber  hoch  schimpfieret: 
Gegriisset  seist  du  mir! 

67. 
Evangelist:  Und  da  wurden  zween 
Morder  mit  ihm  gekreuziget,  einer  zur 
Rechten,  und  einer  zur  Linken.  Die 
aber  vortiber  gingen,  lasterten  ihn,  und 
schuttelten  ihre  Kopfe,  und  sprachen: 


63.    Chorale 

O  Thou  with  hate  surrounded, 
Enduring  shame  and  scorn, 
Whose  sacred  head  is  wounded, 
And  crown'd  with  cruel  thorn, 
Though  praise  and  adoration 
Be  now  denied  to  Thee, 
And  Thine  but  execration, 
Accept  them,  Lord,  from  me. 

Recitative  (Tenor) 


Evangelist:  And  with  Him  two  thieves 
were  crucified,  one  on  the  right  hand, 
and  one  on  the  left.  And  they  that  passed 
by,  reviled  Him,  wagging  their  heads, 
and  saying: 


Chorus 
Der  du  den  Tempel  Gottes  zerbrichst,  Thou   that  destroyest   the   temple  of 

und  bauest  ihn  in  dreien  Tagen,  hilf  God,  and  buildest  it  in  three  days,  save 
dir  selber.  Bist  du  Gottes  Sohn,  so  steig  Thyself.  Art  Thou  the  Son  of  God, 
herab  vom  Kreuz.  come  down  now  from  the  cross. 

Evangelist:      Desgleichen      auch      die      Evangelist:  And  likewise  also  the  chief 

Hohenpriester  spotteten  sein,  sammt  den      priests  mocking  Him,  with   the  scribes 

Schriftgelehrten     und     Altesten,      und      and  the  elders  said: 

sprachen:  Chorus 

Andern  hat  er  geholfen,  und  kann  sich  He  saved  others,  Himself  He  cannot 


selber  nicht  helfen.  1st  er  der  Konig 
Israels,  so  steige  er  nun  vom  Kreuz,  so 
wollen  wir  ihm  glauben.  Er  hat  Gott 
vertrauet,  der  erlose  ihn  nun,  liistet's 
ihn;  denn  er  hat  gesagt:  Ich  bin  Gottes 
Sohn. 


save.  If  He  be  King  of  Israel,  let  Him 
come  down  now  from  the  cross,  and  then 
we  will  believe  Him.  He  in  God  hath 
trusted:  let  Him  deliver  Him  now,  if 
He  will,  for  He  hath  said:  I  am  the  Son 
of  God. 
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68.     Recitative  (Tenor) 
Evangelist:  Desgleichen  schmaheten  ihn       Evangelist:  He  was  reviled  also  by  the 
auch  die  Morder,  die  mit  ihm  gekreuz-       robbers,  who  were  crucified  with  Him. 
iget  wurden. 

69.    Recitative  (Alto) 


Ach  Golgatha,  unsel'ges  Golgatha!  Der 
Herr  der  Herrlichkeit  muss  schimpflich 
hier  verderben,  der  Segen  und  das  Heil 
der  Welt  wird  als  ein  Fluch  an's  Kreuz 
gestellt.  Der  Schopfer  Himmels  und  der 
Erden  soil  Erd'  und  Luft  entzogen 
werden;  die  Unschuld  muss  hier  schuldig 
sterben:  Das  gehet  meiner  Seele  nah: 
ach  Golgatha,  unsel'ges  Golgatha! 

7 1 .    Recitative 

Evangelist:  Und  von  der  sechsten 
Stunde  an  ward  eine  Finsternis  iiber 
das  ganze  Land,  bis  zu  der  neunten 
Stunde.  Und  um  die  neunte  Stunde 
schriee  Jesus  laut,  und  sprach: 

Jesus:  Eli,  Eli,  lama,  lama  sabachthani? 

Evangelist:  Das  ist:  Mein  Gott,  mein 
Gott,  warum  hast  du  mich  verlassen? 
Etliche  aber,  die  da  standen,  da  sie  das 
horeten,  sprachen  sie: 


Ah,  Golgotha!  Unhappy  Golgotha! 
The  Lord  of  glory  here  mid  shame  and 
scorn  must  perish.  The  blessed  Saviour 
of  the  world  upon  the  accursed  tree  now 
hangs.  The  Lord  who  heaven  and  earth 
created,  of  life  and  light  is  now  bereft. 
The  sinless  here  for  sin  must  perish. 
Ah!  how  this  grief  doth  pierce  my  soul! 
Ah,  Golgotha!  Unhappy  Golgotha! 

(Tenor  and  Bass) 

Evangelist:  And  from  the  sixth  hour 
there  was  a  darkness  over  all  the  land, 
until  the  ninth  hour.  And  about  the 
ninth  hour  Jesus  cried  aloud  and  said: 

Jesus:  Eli,  Eli,  lama  sabachthani! 

Evangelist:  That  is,  My  God,  My  God, 
O  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me!  Some 
of  them  that  stood  there  heard  Jesus  cry 
aloud,   and   they  said: 
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Der  rufet  den  Elias. 


Chorus 

Mob: 


He  calleth  for  Elias. 


Evangelist:  Und  bald  lief  einer  unter 
ihnen,  nahm  einen  Schwamm,  und 
fullete  ihn  mit  Essig,  und  steckete  inn 
auf  ein  Rohr,  und  trankete  ihn.  Die 
andern  aber  sprachen: 

Chorus 
Halt,  halt,  lass  sehen,  ob  Elias  komme,       Mob 
und  ihm  helfe? 

Evangelist:  Aber  Jesus  schriee  abermal 
laut,  und  verschied. 


Evangelist:  And  straightway  one  of 
them  ran,  and  took  a  sponge,  and  filled 
it  with  vinegar,  and  put  it  on  a  reed, 
and  gave  Him  to  drink.  The  others  said, 
however: 


Wenn  ich  einmal  soil  scheiden, 
So  scheide  nicht  von  mir! 
Wenn  ich  den  Tod  soil  leiden, 
So  tritt  du  dann  herfur! 
Wenn  mir  am  allerbangsten 
Wird  um  das  Herze  sein, 
So  reiss  mich  aus  den  Angsten 
Kraft  deiner  Angst  und  Pein! 

73- 
Evangelist:  Und  siehe  da,  der  Vorhang 

im  Tempel  zerriss  in  zwei  Stuck,  von 
oben  an  bis  unten  aus.  Und  die  Erde 
erbebete,  und  die  Felsen  zerrissen,  und  die 
Graber  taten  sich  auf,  und  stanuen  aut 
viel  Leiber  der  Heiligen,  die  da  schliefen; 
und  gingen  aus  den  Grabern  nach  seiner 
Auferstehung,  und  kamen  in  die  heilige 
Stadt,  und  erschienen  vielen.  Aber  der 
Hauptmann,    und   die   bei    ihm   waren, 


Wait,    let's    see    if    indeed    Elias 
come  to  save  Him. 

Evangelist:  And  again  Jesus  cried  aloud, 
and  departed. 

72.    Chorale 

When   I   too  am   departing, 
Then  part  Thou  not  from  me. 
On  death's  lone  journey  starting, 
My  soul  will  feel  for  Thee! 
When  near  my  end  I  languish, 
All  other  comfort  vain, 
Then  draw  me  out  of  anguish, 
By  Thine  own  woe  and  pain. 

Recitative  (Tenor) 

Evangelist:  And  then,  behold!  the  veil 
of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain,  from 
the  top  unto  the  bottom.  And  the  earth 
did  quake,  and  the  rocks  were  rent.  And 
the  tombs  gave  up  their  dead,  and  there 
arose  many  bodies  of  the  dead,  and  came 
out  of  the  graves  after  His  resurrection, 
and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and  ap- 
peared unto  many.  Now  the  centurion 
and  they  that  were  with  him,  and  were 
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und  bewahreten  Jesum,  da  sie  sahen 
das  Erdbeben,  und  was  da  geschah, 
erschraken  sie  sehr,  und  sprachen: 

(Chorus)  Wahrlich,  dieser  ist  Gottes 
Sohn  gewesen. 

Evangelist:  Am  Abend  aber  kam  ein 
reicher  Mann  von  Arimathia,  der  hiess 
Joseph,  welcher  auch  ein  Jiinger  Jesu 
war.  Der  ging  zu  Pilato,  und  bat  ihn 
um  den  Leichnam  Jesu.  Da  befahl 
Pilatus,  man  sollte  ihm  ihn  geben. 


watching    Jesus,    when    they    saw    the 
earthquake,  and  those  things  that  were 
done,  they  feared  greatly,  and  said: 
The    Watchers:    Truly,    this    was    the 
Son  of  God. 

Evangelist:  At  eventide  there  came  a 
rich  man  of  Arimathea,  called  Joseph, 
who  himself  was  a  disciple  of  Jesus. 
He  went  to  Pilate,  and  begged  of  him 
the  body  of  Jesus.  Then  Pilate  com- 
manded  the   body   to   be  delivered. 


Am  Abend  da  es  kiihle  war,  ward  Adams 
Fallen  offenbar.  Am  Abend  driicket  ihn 
der  Heiland  nieder.  Am  Abend  kam  die 
Taube  wieder,  und  trug  ein  Olblatt  in 
dem  Munde.  O  schone  ZeitI  O 
Abendstunde!  Der  Friedensschluss  ist 
nun  mit  Gott  gemacht,  denn  Jesus  hat 
sein  Kreuz  vollbracht.  Sein  Leichnam 
kommt  zur  Ruh.  Ach!  liebe  Seele,  bitte 
du,  geh,  lasse  dir  den  toten  Jesum 
schenken,  o  heilsames,  o  kostlich's 
Angedenken! 


74.     Recitative  (Bass) 


At  eventide,  cool  hour  of  rest,  Was 
Adam's  fall  made  manifest.  So  now  at 
eve  our  foe  doth  Christ  subdue;  At  eve 
the  dove  returning  flew,  And  in  its 
mouth  the  olive  bore.  O  lovely  time!  O 
evening  hour!  The  covenant  of  peace 
with  God  is  seal'd,  For  Jesus  hath  His 
cross  fulfilled.  His  body  sinks  to  rest.  Ah! 
go,  my  soul,  beg  thou  His  corpse.  Go! 
shall  the  dear  remains  neglected  perish? 
O  precious  boon,  for  heart  and  soul  to 
cherish! 


Evangelist:  Und  Joseph  nahm  den  Leib, 
und  wickelte  ihn  in  ein  rein  Leinwand. 
Und  legte  ihn  in  sein  eigen  neu  Grab, 
welches  er  hatte  lassen  in  einen  Fels 
hauen;  und  walzete  einen  grossen  Stein 
vor  die  Tiir  des  Grabes,  und  ging  davon. 


76.     Recitative  (Tenor) 


Evangelist:  And  Joseph  took  the  body, 
and  wrapped  it  in  a  clean  cloth  of  linen, 
and  laid  it  in  his  own  new  tomb,  which 
he  had  hewn  out  in  the  rock;  and  hav- 
ing rolled  a  great  stone  to  the  door  of 
the  tomb,  he  went  away. 
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77-     Recitative    (Soprano,  A 

Bass:  Nun  ist  der  Herr  zur  Ruh  gebracht. 

Tenor:  Die  Miih'  ist  aus,  die  unsre 
Siinden  ihm  gemacht. 

Alto:  O  selige  Gebeine,  seht,  wie  ich 
euch  mit  Buss  und  Reu  beweine,  dass 
euch  mein  Fall  in  solche  Not  gebracht. 

Soprano:  Habt  lebenslang  vor  euer 
Leiden  tausend  Dank,  dass  ihr  mein 
Seelenheil  so  wert  geacht't. 


Ito,  Tenor,  Bass)    with  Chorus 

Bass:    The  Lord  hath  lain  Him  down 
to  rest. 

Tenor:  The  pains  are  o'er,  He  for  our 
sins  so  meekly  bore. 

Alto:   O  weary  broken  body!  See!  how 

my  tears  of  fond  remorse  bedew  Thee, 

that  in  my  fall  such  bitter  woes  were 

Thine. 

Sopranos:    My    soul    shall    bless    Thee 

all  my  days  with  thousand  thanks,  that 

Thou  hast  deem'd  it  worth  the  sacrifice. 


Mein  Jesu,  gute  Nacht! 


Chorus    (with  above) 

Lord  Jesu,  rest  in  peace! 


Wir  setzen  uns  mit  Tranen  nieder, 
Und  rufen  dir  im  Grabe  zu: 
Ruhe  sanfte,  sanfte  ruh'! 
Ruh't,  ihr  ausgesognen  Glieder, 
Euer  Grab  und  Leichenstein 
Soil  dem  angstlichen  Gewissen 
Ein  bequemes  Ruhekissen 
Und  der  Seelen  Ruhstatt  sein. 
Hochst  vergniigt, 
Schlummern  da  die  Augen  ein. 


Chorus 

The  Believers: 

In  tears  of  grief  here  sit  we  weeping, 

Hearts  turned  to  Thee,  O  Saviour  blest: 

Rest  Thee  softly,  softly  rest. 

Long,  ye  weary  limbs,  lie  sleeping. 

This  cold  stone  above  Thy  head, 

Shall  to  many  a  careworn  conscience 

Be  a  sweet  refreshing  pillow; 

Here    the   soul    finds    peaceful   bed. 

Closed  in  bliss  divine 

Slumber  now  the  weary  eyes. 
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NOTICE  OF  MEETING 
of  the 

FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


The  nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the 
Orchestra  will  be  held  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  April  8,  1953,  at  four  o'clock  for  the  trans- 
action of  such  business  as  may  properly  come  before  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Munch  with  members  of  the  Orchestra  will  pre- 
sent a  short  program  of  music.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
music  the  Trustees  will  receive  our  members  at  tea  in 
the  upper  foyer. 

Membership  in  our  Society  carries  the  privilege  of 
attending  this  meeting,  which  we  hope  will  be  the  largest 
on  record.  If  you  have  not  already  joined  you  may  do  so 
now  at  the  Box  Office. 

OLIVER  WOLCOTT 

Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


To  the 

Trustees  of  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston 

I  ask  to  be  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

for  the  year  1952-1953  and  I  pledge  the  sum  of  $ for  the 

current  support  of  the  Orchestra,  covered  by  check  herewith  or 
payable  on 

Name    


Address 

Checks  are  payable  to  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Magic  | 
derfull 

High  Fidelity  raeafpftettlfc  music  for  your  home;  studio  or 
classroom.  Mus.  res  "the  real  tr  ?**h„* 

magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve     . 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,/nany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec- Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  £.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St,,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Twenty-third  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April   10,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY   EVENING,   April    11,   at   8:30   o'clock 


PIERRE    MONTEUX,    Guest   Conductor 

Creston Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  35 

I.     Introduction  and  Song 
II.     Interlude  and  Dance 

Mozart Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  major,   K.   456 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.     Andante  un  poco  sostenuto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 

Introduction:  Kastchei's  Enchanted  Garden  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird 

Supplications  of  the  Fire-Bird 

The  Princesses  play  with  Golden  Apples 

Dance  of  the  Princesses 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  the  Subjects  of  Kastchei 

Berceuse 

Finale 

Strauss Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 


SOLOIST 

LILI  KRAUS 


This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers   of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brooklinb,   Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Deft. 

Staley  College 
Brooklinb,    Mas*. 
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SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY   BOSTON   SYMPHONY   ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 


During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust  ^f-^y 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  —  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require   more  time  and  specialized  knowledge   than   most   people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 


of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
England  Chapter,  Artists  Equity  Asso- 
ciation, is  now  on  view  in  the  gallery. 


CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAMS  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

The  programs  in  detail  are  announced 
for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  at  Tangle- 
wood.   Charles   Munch  will  conduct. 

Two  Bach  programs,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, July  11  and  Sunday  afternoon,  July 
12,  will  include  the  Brandenburg  Con- 
certos 1,  2,  3,  5  (concertmaster  Richard 
Burgin,  violin  solo;  Miss  Doriot  An- 
thony, first  flute,  flute  solo;  Lukas  Foss, 
piano),  and  6.  Also  Suite  2  for  Flute  and 
Strings  (Doriot  Anthony,  soloist)  ;  Suite 
3;  and  Cantata  78,  "Jesu  der  du  meine 
Seele"  for  solo  quartet,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra   (Hugh    Ross,   conductor). 

A  pair  of  Mozart  programs  will  be 
played  Saturday,  July  18  and  Sunday, 
July  19,  to  include  Divertimento  K. 
136  for  Strings;  Violin  Concerto  in  G, 
K.  216  (Isaac  Stern,  soloist) ;  Serenade 
for  13  Wind  Instruments  K.  361 ;  the 
"Prague"  Symphony;  Overture  to  "The 
Marriage  of  Figaro";  Sinfonia  Con- 
certante  for  Violin  and  Viola  (Isaac 
Stern,  violin,  and  Joseph  de  Pasquale, 
first  viola,  soloists) ;  "Eine  kleine 
Nachtmusik";  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony. 

A  feature  of  the  final  weekend  of 
Theatre  concerts,  one  of  contemporary 


IHHl  W,  '•'""'  "''''" 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  10  to  20. 

22.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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works,  one  of  Haydn,  Saturday,  July  25 
and  Sunday,  July  26,  will  be  the  Cantata, 
"A  Parable  of  Death"  by  Lukas  Foss, 
which  was  commissioned  by  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Orchestra  and  had  its  world 
premiere  there  on  March  11  last.  As 
on  that  occasion,  the  composer  has  been 
invited  to  conduct,  and  Vera  Zorina 
will  be   the  Narrator. 

"A  Parable  of  Death"  (for  Narrator, 
Chorus,  Tenor  Soloist  and  Orchestra) 
is  from  Geschichten  vom  lieben  Gott 
by  the  Austrian  poet  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  English  version  by  Anthony 
Hecht.  The  balance  of  the  contem- 
porary program  will  be  Richard  Strauss' 
Divertimento,  Op.  86   (after  Couperin), 


Darius  Milhaud's  "La  Creation  du 
monde,"  Maurice  Ravel's  "Le  Tombeau 
de  Couperin."  The  Haydn  program  will 
contain  the  St.  Theresa  Mass  for  Chorus, 
Soloists  and  Orchestra  (Hugh  Ross,  con- 
ductor) ;  Symphonies  93  and  100  ("Mili- 
tary"). 

Nine  concerts  in  the  Music  Shed  by 
the  full  orchestra  will  follow  on  the 
three  weekends  July  31,  August  1,  2; 
August  7,  8,  9;  August  14,  15,  16,  this 
year  for  the  first  time  the  three  series 
concentrated  into  three-day  weekends, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  Pierre  Monteux  will 
be  guest  conductor  on  August  1 ;  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  on  August  9  and  15. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

Jl       %9  Ml       ^ 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Sixty-eighth  Season 

OPENING  NIGHT 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21 


The  Pops  will  be  given  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

Friday,  and  Saturday  night  through  May  23.  The  regular  Pops 

Orchestra  will  play  every  night  except  Sunday  through  July  3. 

Tickets  now  —  Floor   (table  seats)    $2.50;  First  Balcony  $1.50,  $1.00; 
Second  Balcony    (unreserved)    50  cents. 
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filene's 


In    Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie   Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  >pring  ...  a  sprine  overwhelmingly  beautiful   in  the  new  way* 
a    smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     is     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  .  .    magnificently  put  together.  And  thet-e  are  the  new  moods  for  your  uewe»t 
fashions,  expressed  in  Miits  such  as  this-  by   Hattie  Carnegie,  >lim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dre>ses  mated   to  a  stole  or  loo>e  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  <;oals  in  fabrics  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainbow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .  .   .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


Shoppers'  World,  recently  opened  in  Framingham 
on  Routes  9  and  30. 

New  England  country  general  store  of  the  '80s. 


"Keeping  store"  comes  of  age  in  New  England 


Once  the  neighborhood  housewife 
hitched  her  buckboard  near  the 
country  general  store.  Today  she 
drives  her  car  to  nearby  Framing- 
ham  for  "one-stop"  shopping  in  the 
world's  largest  integrated  shopping 
center.  Forty-four  business  firms  offer 
all  manner  of  goods  and  services  for 
her  choosing,  with  complete  parking 
space.  This  new  shopping  conven- 
ience is  just  one  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Bos- 
ton scene. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  affect  our 
personal  lives  today,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  which  affect 
the  problems  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  the  family  which  will  survive  him. 
To  meet  these  problems,  an  up-to- 
date  will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no 
will,  or  if  it  has  not  been  recently 
reviewed,  you  should  see  your  lawyer 
at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 


tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills 
and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Twenty-third  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  10,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY   EVENING,   April    11,   at  8:30   o'clock 


PIERRE   MONTEUX,    Guest   Conductor 

Creston Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  35 

I.     Introduction  and  Song 
II.     Interlude  and  Dance 

Mozart Piano  Concerto   in   B-flat  major,    K.   456 

I.     Allegro  vivace 
II.    Andante  un  poco  sostenuto 
III.     Allegro  vivace 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Stravinsky Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 

Introduction:  Kastchei's  Enchanted  Garden  and  Dance  of  the  Fire-Bird 

Supplications  of  the  Fire-Bird 

The  Princesses  play  with  Golden  Apples 

Dance  of  the  Princesses 

Infernal  Dance  of  all  the  Subjects  of  Kastchei 

Berceuse 

Finale 

Strauss Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier" 


SOLOIST 

LILI  KRAUS 

Miss  KRAUS  uses  the  Steinway  Piano 


The  Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Quality 


is  our 


ustness 


For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

has  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  its  founder  .  .  .  and 

quality  is  stili  our  business.  It's  nice  to  know  that 

the  Stearns  label  is  still  your  safeguard  when  seeking 

fashion  needs  for  yourself,  for  your  children,  or 
essentials  for  your  home. 


Jt.A 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Pierre  Monteux  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  first  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  shared  with 
Mr.  Munch  the  concerts  of  the  European  tour  last  May,  and  will  do 
likewise  in  the  transcontinental  tour  at  the  end  of  the  present  season. 


^r         we  have  it  —                                  ^\^  ^_*4^B 

W^         spring's                                                         ^ 

W           gayest                                                                ■ 

W           newcomer  . . . 

I    //iMt^xtkA.     /2>^Z^C^$  JfSfB 

■            the  sack  suit               twenty  newbury  street    JUNK 

A              for                                                                  A 

Wl               women                                                   ^fl 

k^             ready  for                                    jA 

»^           fresh  fashion                    ^M 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  Op.  35 

By  Paul  Creston* 
Born  in  New  York,  October  10,  1906 


Paul  Creston's  Second  Symphony  was  completed  in  June,  1944,  and  had  its  first 
performance  at  a  concert  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society,  Artur 
Rodzinski  conducting,  February  15,  1945.  It  was  introduced  to  Boston  by  Richard 
Burgin  at  these  concerts,  March  23-24,  1945. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  triangle,  cymbals,  snare  drum,  gong, 
xylophone,  piano,  and  strings. 

The  Symphony  is  dedicated  "in  profound  gratitude"  to  Dr.  William  Filler, 
"family  friend  and  physician." 

The  title  "Symphony"  is  used  freely,  as  the  movements  show.  It  was 
conceived,   writes   the   composer,    "as   an   apotheosis   of   the   two 
foundations  of  all  music:  song  and  dance. 


*  The  real  name  of  Paul  Creston  is  Joseph  Guttoveggio  (according  to  an  article  on  the  com- 
poser by  Frances  Quaintance  Eaton  in  Musical  America,  October,  1944).  "His  mother  still 
calls  him  Joe,  but  to  his  intimates  he  is  Cress.  The  nickname  came  before  the  name,  and 
dates  from  his  appearance  in  a  play  as  a  character  named  Crespino.  A  good  friend  thought 
up  the  Creston  ;  the  Paul  was  an  afterthought.  This  momentous  change  occurred  when  he 
was   fifteen." 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ..- 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       |ii 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze^  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
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24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COfley  9-6262 
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Have  You 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET    •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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"In  the  opening  of  the  Introduction  are  presented  four  themes  as 
a  cumulative  ground  bass,  i.e.,  successively  superimposed.  Theme  1, 
played  by  'cellos,  and  Theme  2,  played  by  violas,  are  the  main  basis  of 
the  entire  symphony.  Whatever  new  thematic  material  emerges  is 
either  a  ramification  or  a  development  of  these  two  themes. 

"The  Song  is  largely  built  on  a  variation  of  Theme  1,  tender  and 
simple  in  character,  presented  first  by  the  flute  and  then  by  the  horn. 
After  a  minor  climax,  the  inversion  of  Theme  1  is  presented  by  violins 
and  is  followed  by  Theme  2,  with  the  mood  gradually  increasing  in 
intensity.  A  short,  agitated  episode  leads  to  the  varied  Theme  1  with 
the  whole  orchestra  participating  and  played  with  great  breadth  and 
majesty.  The  movement  closes  quietly  with  the  original  flute  theme, 
this  time  played  by  the  oboe,  slightly  varied  rhythmically  but  equally 
tender  and  simple  in  feeling. 

"The  Interlude  opens  with  a  completely  transformed  Theme  1, 
quite  aggressive  and  defiant,  leading  to  a  rather  quiet  section,  but  soon 
returning  to  the  aggressive  character.  This  last  merges  into  the  Dance 
without  pause,  which  after  a  rhythmic  introduction  begins  with  an- 
other variation  of  Theme  1  (muted  trumpet) .  Each  appearance  of 
this  variation  of  Theme  1  alters  further  the  rhythm  and  contour  of 
the  melody.  As  the  excitement  mounts,  Theme  2  soars  above  the 
ever-recurrent  rhythmic  pulses,  developing  to  a  climax  and  into  the 
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Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 
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Unusual 
Delicacies 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Red  Label  Lobster  Savannah,   10  oz.  tin $1.09 

Its  wonderful  Chablis-flavored  sauce  gives  real  distinction  to  this 
celebrated  dish.  An  epicure's  dream! 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

It  takes  a  great  chef  to  prepare  so  delicious  a  specialty  as  this  — 
the  chicken  is  tender,  the  sauce  .  .  .  superb! 

Pate  of  Rainbow  Trout,  3  Y  oz.  tin 1.10 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  hors  d'oeuvre  spread  of  them  all  — 
utterly  delicate,  it  should  be  used  just  as  it  is,  on  crackers, 
without  garnish  or  topping. 

Rose's  Lime  Marmalade,  1  lb.  jar , .42 

A  flavor  delight,  with  the  cool  tang  of  fresh  limes.  Try  it  on 
English  muffins  at  breakfast  or  tea  time. 

Swedish  Creme  Chantilly  Cheese,  5  Y\  oz.  pkg .85 

Almost  like  frozen  whipped  cream,  delicate  as  a  mousse,  crusted 
like  Camembert  —  a  delicious  cheese! 

Red  Label  Crepes  Suzette,  1 1  oz.  tin 1.67 

Very  thin,  French-style,  folded  pancakes  in  their  delightful 
orange-brandy-and-butter  sauce.  Heat — serve. 

Epicure  Honey  Dew  Melon,  15  oz.  jar .55 

Translucent  green-gold  blocks  of  sweet-pickled  melon  to  accom- 
pany ham,  roast  chicken  or  cold  meats. 

Red  Label  Onion  Soup  with  Sherry,  35  oz.  tin .69 

An  authentic  onion  soup  a  la  francaise,  laced  with  Sherry  wine, 
ready  to  serve  with  grated  cheese  and  crusty  bread. 

Mandalay  Cocoanut  Syrup,   17  oz.  bot.    1.00 

Blended  from  cocoanut  cream  and  sugar,  this  delightful  syrup  is 
the  color  and  consistency  of  butterscotch  sauce.  Add  it  to  milk 
for  the  children  or  use  it  as  a  luscious  sauce  on  ice  cream, 
vanilla  mousse  or  simple  puddings. 
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next  section  of  the  Dance.  In  the  second  section,  based  on  a  variation 
of  Theme  1  inverted,  the  rhythmic  pattern  has  changed  and  there  is 
a  greater  sense  of  driving  forward.  This  theme  variant  goes  through 
several  metamorphoses  as  the  section  builds  to  the  major  climax  and 
then  subsides  to  an  altered  version  of  the  original  cumulative  ground 
bass.  Above  three  concurrent  rhythms  which  were  presented  sep- 
arately earlier  in  the  Dance,  the  flute  theme  of  the  Song  (now  played 
by  violins) ,  becoming  more  and  more  intense,  brings  the  composition 
to  a  close." 


Paul  Creston  began  studying  music  at  the  age  of  eight.  His  piano 
teachers  were  G.  Aldo  Randegger  and  Gaston  Dethier.  He  studied 
organ  with  Pietro  Yon.  In  theoretical  subjects  he  was  largely  self- 
taught.  He  is  organist  at  St.  Malachy's  Church  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Creston's  "Frontiers"  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  March  24-25,  1944,  Andre  Kostelanetz  conducting,  and  his 
"Pastorale  and  Tarantella"  at  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  series,  Janu- 
ary 24-25,  1944,  Vladimir  Golschmann  conducting.  His  orchestral 
works,  besides  the  two  symphonies,  include  "Prelude  and  Dance," 
"Frontiers,"  "A  Rumor,"  "Chant  of  1942,"  Concertino  for  Marimba 
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and  Orchestra,  Concerto  for  Saxophone  and  Orchestra,  and  the 
"Pastorale  and  Tarantella."  There  are  also  choral  music,  chamber 
music,  and  pieces  for  piano  solo.  The  composer  has  received  several 
fellowships  and  awards.  His  First  Symphony  was  the  choice  of  the 
New  York  Music  Critics  Circle  for  1943. 

"Creston  is  an  ardent  amateur  photographer  and  cryptographer," 
wrote  Eugene  Goossens  when  he  conducted  the  First  Symphony  in 
Cincinnati.  "He  once  told  me  he  had  invented  three  systems  of  short- 
hand and  several  new  ciphers.  When  last  heard  from  he  was  involved 
in  the  study  of  graphology  and  hypnotism,  but  says  that  at  present  all 
his  hobbies  are  in  suspended  animation,  due  to  greatly  increased 
musical  activity." 
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[Presented  for  your  ^Pleasure  by 


« 
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The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  COi 

Tchaikovsky }  s  American  Memories 


W,V m  :.■;: 


Tchaikovsky 


CC/^AN  you  name  a  fascinating  composition  of 
^->*  Tchaikovsky  that  was  inspired  by  his 
American  visit  in  1891?"  Delver  Forfax  chal- 
lenged. "No?  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  not  a  musical, 
but  a  literary,  composition.  I  refer  to  the  diary 
of  his  experiences  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  dated  from  April 
26  to  May  20. 

"This  stands  as  Tchaikovsky's  best  effort  as 
a  diligent  diarist  —  the  most  complete  of  his 
eleven  diaries.  Here  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
composer's    tangled    personality. 

"The  familiar  Tchaikovskian  moodiness  is 
there.  But  often  it  is  swept  away  by  American 
influences.  One  example  is  the  party  at  which  Tchaikovsky  expected 
to  be  bored,  only  to  find  that  he  enjoyed  himself,  rather  to  his  puzzle- 
ment. He  took  delight  in  the  society  of  various  pretty  and  charming 
ladies  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  hosts.  He  pays  tribute  to 
the  friendliness  and  many  kindnesses  of  Americans  in  many  walks  of 
life,  even  the  humblest  —  without  any  self-interest.  He  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  general  spirit  of  hero-worship  which  he  had  not  en- 
countered in  previous  travels. 

"He  was  impressed  by  the  financial  success  possible  in  this  country, 
as  exemplified,  for  instance,  by  the  soloist  in  his  First  Piano  Concerto, 
Adele  aus  der  Ohe;  and  by  the  millionaire  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Carnegie,  who  made 
him  laugh  at  his  clever  mimicry  of  Tchaikovsky's  conducting. 

"His  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  of  Central  Park  in  May  caused 
Tchaikovsky  to  walk  there  again  and  again.  Words  failed  him  to 
describe  in  detail  the  'beauty  and  majesty'  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"A  particularly  deep  impression  was  made  by  the  totally  unconcerned 
attitude  of  the  American  public  and  newspapers  toward  a  May  Day 
demonstration  of  5,000  socialists  with  red  caps  and  banners. 

"When  two  new-found  friends  presented  him  with  a  Statue  of 
Liberty,  he  pronounced  it  an  'excellent  gift.'  Then  he  wrote:  'Only  how 
are  they  going  to  allow  this  piece  into  Russia?' 

"Well,  he  managed  to  get  it  in.  He  must  have  cherished  it.  In  fairly 
recent  times  an  American  journalist  expressed  mystification  at  seeing 
it  among  the  personal  belongings  in  the  Tchaikovsky  Museum  estab- 
lished in  the  composer's  home  near  Klin." 
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PIANO   CONCERTO   IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR,   K.  456 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


This  concerto  was  completed  September  30,  1784,  in  Vienna,  and  performed  by 
Mozart  in  that  city,  February  12,  1785.  The  score  was  published  posthumously  in 
1803.  The  manuscript  has  survived.  The  accompaniment  is  scored  for  flute,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns  and  strings. 

>""pHis  is  one  of  six  concertos  composed  by  Mozart  in  Vienna  in  the 
year  1784.  The  composer's  original  purpose  in  writing  it  has  become 
a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  scholars  on  account  of  the  follow- 
ing letter  from   Mozart's   father   to  his   daughter    (February    14-16, 

1785) : 

"On  Sunday  evening  .  .  .  your  brother  played  a  glorious  concerto, 
which  he  composed  for  Mdlle.  Paradis  for  Paris.  I  was  sitting  only 
two  boxes  away  from  the  very  beautiful  Princess  of  Wurtemberg  and 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  so  clearly  all  the  interplay  of  the 
instruments,  that  for  sheer  delight  the  tears  came  into  my  eyes.  When 
your  brother  left  the  platform,  the  Emperor  waved  his  hat  and  called 
out  'Bravo  Mozart,'  and  when  he  came  on  to  play,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  clapping." 
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This  reference  was  to  Maria  Theresa  Paradies,  a  blind  pianist  of 
Vienna  and  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Anton  Kozeluch.  Alfred  Einstein 
accepted  the  assumption  of  Abert  based  on  this  letter  that  the  con- 
certo was  intended  for  her  and  performed  by  her  in  Paris.  He  wrote: 
"It  is  evidence  of  Mozart's  broadmindedness  or  of  his  indifference 
that  he  wrote  a  new  concerto  for  the  pupil  of  his  deadliest  enemy." 
But  H.  Ullrich*  has  pointed  out  that  the  score  could  not  have  reached 
Maria  Theresa  Paradies  in  time  to  have  been  performed  in  Paris.  Nor, 
according  to  this  investigator,  could  she  have  played  it  in  Paris  in 
that  year. 

The  first  Allegro  with  its  long  orchestral  exposition  proposes  an 
inspiriting  quasi-martial  tattoo  rhythm  which  is  to  carry  the  whole. 
Mozart  has  left  a  choice  of  two  cadenzas  for  this  movement  (Miss 
Kraus  has  chosen  the  second)  and  one  for  the  finale.  The  slow  move- 
ment consists  of  five  variations  on  a  plaintive  theme  in  G  minor 
which  has  been  more  than  once  compared  to  the  pathetic  air  of 
Barbarina  at  the  opening  of  the  last  act  of  Figaro  which  he  was  soon 
to  compose    (the  resemblance  is  mostly  one  of  mood) .  Indeed,  the 


*  "Maria   Theresa   Paradies   and   Mozart,"   Music   and   Letters,    October,    1946. 
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choice  of  G  minor  for  the  slow  movement  of  a  concerto  was  unusual 
for  Mozart  and  recalls  the  special  dark  uses  of  this  key  in  the  early 
and  late  symphonies,  K.  183  and  550,  and  in  the  poignant  String 
Quintet,  K.  516.  The  theme  is  first  stated  by  the  orchestra  and  then 
elaborated  by  the  piano  solo.  The  third  variation  is  in  the  major 
mode  and  there  is  an  elaborate  and  beautiful  coda.  The  third  move- 
ment is  in  a  typical  6-8  rondo  rhythm.  An  extraordinary  feature  is  a 
sudden  incursion  of  B  minor  (characteristic  of  this  concerto  are  the 
many  unexpected  modulations) .  In  this  passage  Mozart  makes  the 
innovation  of  a  2-4  beat  in  the  piano  against  a  6-8  in  the  orchestra. 
Arthur  Hutchings  in  his  A  Companion  to  Mozart's  Piano  Concertos 
finds  a  "toy  character"  in  the  themes  of  this  concerto,  a  remark  which 
the  listener  is  free  to  take  as  he  pleases. 

An  incident  in  the  life  of  Beethoven  was  once  told  by  the  widow 
of  John  Cramer,  a  celebrated  pianist  and  friend  of  Beethoven  to  A.  W. 
Thayer,  who  included  it  in  his  famous  biography  of  the  great  composer. 
Beethoven  and  Cramer  came  unexpectedly  upon  a  performance  of 
Mozart's  Piano  Concerto  in  C  minor   (K.  491)    at  an  Augarten  Con- 
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cert  in  Vienna.  "Beethoven  suddenly  stool  still  and,  drawing  his  com- 
panion's attention  to  the  exceedingly  simple  but  equally  beautiful 
modulative  changes  first  introduced  towards  the  end  of  the  piece, 
exclaimed:  'Cramer,  Cramer!  We  shall  never  be  able  to  do  anything 
like  that!'  As  the  theme  was  repeated  and  wrought  up  to  a  climax, 
Beethoven,  swaying  his  body  to  and  fro,  marked  the  time  and  in  every 
possible  manner  manifested  a  delight  rising  to  enthusiasm." 

This  anecdote  is  not  dated,  but  it  must  refer  to  the  turn  of  the 
century  when  Beethoven  still  had  his  hearing,  at  which  time  he  had 
composed  his  first  two  concertos.  When  Beethoven  said,  "I  shall  never 
be  able  to  do  anything  like  that,"  he  must  have  been  vividly  aware 
that  the  art  of  this  particular  form  had  reached  in  Mozart  a  peak 
of  limpid  simplicity  which  could  never  be  repeated.  While  new  and 
different  purposes  were  already  stirring  in  Beethoven,  he  still  clung 
with  affection  to  the  old  way.  Alfred  Einstein  wrote:  "Mozart  said  the 
last  word  in  respect  to  the  fusion  of  the  concertante  and  symphonic 
elements  —  a  fusion  resulting  in  a  higher  unity  beyond  which  no 
progress  was  possible,  because  perfection  is  imperfectible."  Probably 
no  true  musician  would  contradict  the  late  Mozart  scholar.  In  no 
other  instrumental  form,  not  even  in  his  symphonies,  did  Mozart  so 
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completely  master  his  style  from  the  start  and  master  it  at  so  high 
a  level  —  and  this  applies  to  his  twenty-three  piano  concertos,  even 
from  the  D  major  work  of  his  seventeenth  year  (K.  175) .  Early  in 
Mozart's  century  the  harpsichord  had  been  used  as  a  supporting,  a 
"fulfilling"  instrument  in  concerted  instrumental  groups.  Haydn, 
Mozart's  only  formidable  contemporary,  missed  the  chance  to  con- 
centrate upon  the  piano,  and  lift  it  to  a  brilliant  and  outstanding 
position  in  relation  to  the  surrounding  instruments.  Mozart,  who 
could  do  miracles  upon  the  piano  and  was  often  called  upon  to  do 
them  in  music  of  his  own,  found  the  secret  of  a  balanced  interchange 
between  solo  and  orchestra  where  each  would  set  off  the  other,  where 
every  line,  every  color,  would  be  transparently  etched,  every  measure 
a  delight  of  wit  and  grace.  These  special  qualities  were  doomed  to  be 
forfeited  when  Liszt  would  release  the  hard  glitter  of  his  virtuosity, 
Beethoven  his  imperious  thunders,  and  Brahms  his  grander,  more 
symphonic  concepts.  Mozart's  Concertos  are  not  without  their  dra- 
matic pages,  even  their  touching  pathos  (as  in  the  slow  movement 
of  this  Concerto) .  The  style,  the  emotional,  personal  qualities  come 
subtly  through  without  distortion  of  the  basic  "gallant"  style  which 
his  eighteenth-century  audiences  expected. 
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LILI  KRAUS 

Lili  Kraus,  who  is  now  a  British  citizen,  was  born  in  Budapest  of 
i  a  Czech  father  and  a  Hungarian  mother.  She  began  her  studies 
at  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music  there,  and  completed  them  at  the 
Vienna  Conservatory.  Her  teachers  have  been  Bartok,  Steuermann, 
and  ultimately  Artur  Schnabel.  She  made  numerous  tours  of  Europe 
and  the  Orient,  and  was  on  her  way  to  New  Zealand  in  1940  when 
she  was  imprisoned  by  the  Japanese  in  Java  for  three  years.  It  was  in 
1949  that  she  made  her  American  debut.  The  present  concerts  have 
brought  her  for  the  first  time  to  Boston. 
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Today,  as  always,  the  Steinway 
is  built  by  the  Steinway  family 


•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
are  actively  engaged  in  building  Stein- 
ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  perfectionist  ideals 
that  inspired  the  Founder. 

Members  of  the  Steinway  family  super- 
vise every  phase  of  the  building  of  this 
superb  instrument  .  .  .  from  selection  of 
materials  to  the  consummate  craftsman- 
ship that  invests  the  Steinway  with  its 
matchless  tone  and  durability. 


Today's  Steinways,  moreover,  are  built 
from  one  of  the  country's  largest  reserves 
of  choice  pre-war  lumber,  seasoned  to 
meet   standards   as   rigid   now   as   before 

the  war. 

The  perfectionist  tradition  of  the  Stein- 
way family  is  active  today.  It  remains 
your  assurance  that  this  instrument  will 
continue  to  honor  the  Steinway  owner 
and  representative,  and  the  host  of 
celebrated  artists  who,  the  world  over, 
have  made  Steinway  the  "Instrument  of 
the  Immortals." 
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ENTR'ACTE 
PERILS  OF  PRECIPITANCY 

By  Ernest  Newman 

{The  Sunday  Times,  London,  January  25,  1953) 


The  musicians  of  today,  whether  composers  or  performers,  cannot 
complain  that  authors  and  journalists  do  not  do  them  proud:  rela- 
tively few  of  them  manage  to  escape  immortality,  or  at  any  rate  canon- 
isation, while  they  are  still  in  the  land  of  the  living.  How  much  harder 
was  the  lot  of  such  artists  in  antiquity!  I  have  searched  the  pages  of 
history  in  vain  for  contemporary  Press  notices  of  the  Lorelei's  perform- 
ances, though  her  recitals  seem  to  have  been  almost  as  lethal  in  their 
effects  on  too  sensitive  listeners  as  are  those  of  some  of  her  descendants 
now  among  us.  The  versatile  Orpheus,  who  could  earn  big  money 
today  in  the  dual  capacity  of  builder's  mate  and  menagerie  attendant, 
is  credited  with  some  astonishing  things  in  the  way  of  shifting  rocks 
and  trees  and  taming  wild  beasts  merely  by  singing  at  them;  but  the 
newspapers  of  his  day  are  unanimously  silent  on  these  exploits  of  his. 
Or  take  the  case  of  Lasos  of  Hermione  (c.  500  B.C.) ,  who,  if  we  are 
to  believe  our  classical  dictionaries,  "by  several  innovations  in  music 
and  rhythm,  especially  by  a  stronger  and  more  complete  instrumenta- 
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tion,  gave  [the  dithyramb]  greater  variety  and  a  more  complete  secular 
character."  Evidently  the  Monteverdi  or  the  Wagner  of  his  epoch;  but 
so  far  as  I  know  there  survives  no  contemporary  biography  of  him.  Or 
the  case  of  Terpander,  who  is  credited  with  having  added  a  further 
three  strings  to  the  four  of  the  earlier  lyre  —  an  achievement,  pregnant 
with  technical  and  expressive  possibilities,  which,  if  the  facts  were  as 
stated,  would  surely  have  entitled  him  to  as  much  contemporary  dis- 
cussion in  Greek  manuals  of  orchestration  as  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of 
that  modern  Terpander,  Adolphe  Sax,  the  famous  inventor  of  a  notori- 
ous instrument  much  in  vogue  in  quarters  distantly  associated  with 
the  art  of  music. 

It  is  in  the  prescient  critical  appraisement  of  composers  still  young, 
however,  that  our  generous  century  has  surpassed  itself  and  all  others. 
I  cannot  recall  any  contemporary  treatise  on  the  young  Bach,  the  young 
Mozart,  the  young  Haydn,  or  the  young  Beethoven;  whereas  a  young 
successor  of  theirs  of  today  has  only  to  dash  off  in  his  spare  moments 
a  dozen  symphonies,  half  a  dozen  operas,  and  a  cartload  of  works  in 
other  genres  for  him  to  become  the  subject  of  books  and  articles  innu- 
merable by  writers  apparently  unaware  of  the  perils  of  precipitancy  in 
such  matters. 

I  am  doubtful  whether  any  composer  can  be  wisely  and  safely  writ- 
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ten  about  on  any  large  scale,  with  a  view  to  determining  his  ultimate 
place  in  the  history  of  music,  until  he  has  been  dead  for  some  time, 
when  his  total  output  lies  open  to  leisurely  study  and  we  can  see  it  in 
some  sort  of  perspective,  personal  and  historical.  For  who  can  foresee 
how  any  young  composer  will  develop  during  the  second  thirty  years 
or  so  of  his  life?  The  history  of  musical  criticism  is  packed  with  warn- 
ings on  this  point;  the  young  Brahms,  for  instance,  who  was  later  to 
be  thanked  heaven  for  as  the  last  bastion  of  the  "classical"  fortress, 
was  in  some  contemporary  German  quarters  regarded  as  a  potentially 
dangerous  adherent  of  the  "New  German"  school,  the  school  of  Wagner 
and  Liszt  and  the  "music  of  the  future." 

I  will  not  enlarge  now  on  the  outer  influences,  good  or  bad,  in  the 
music  of  his  own  day  that  may  go  to  make  a  composer  in  his  sixties 
something  very  different  from  what  he  was  in  his  thirties,  influences 
good  and  bad  the  effect  of  which  no  panegyrist,  however  valorously 
precipitant,  can  hope  to  foresee.  It  is  more  profitable,  for  my  present 
purpose,  to  consider  the  composer  as  an  organism  than  as  a  link  in 
an  historical  chain.  In  the  course  of  the  years  he  may  change  pro- 
foundly, from  causes  rooted  in  the  obscurest  depths  of  his  personal 
being.  We  all  know  Billow's  epitaph  on  Mendelssohn— he  began  as  a 
genius  and  ended  as  a  talent.  But  there  have  been  converse  cases  of 
composers  who  have  begun  as  seemingly  very  limited  talents  and  ended 
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as  first-line  geniuses,  resembling  their  early  selves  so  slightly  that  we 
have  some  difficulty  in  recognising  them  as  the  same  person.  Who  could 
have  guessed  in  1840  that  the  composer  of  a  certain  "Rienzi'  would 
have  ended  his  days  as  the  creator  of  "Parsifal,"  or  that  the  sombre 
Verdi  of  the  earlier  operas  would  crown  his  life-work  with  the  delicate 
wit  and  humour  of  "Falstaff"? 

For  the  most  important  factor  in  the  development  of  a  real  composer 
is  not  the  pressure  of  the  outer  world  on  him  but  the  mysterious  hid- 
den permutations  and  combinations  of  what  we  may  call  his  internal 
chemistry.  It  is  so,  indeed,  in  all  really  vital  matters  of  the  intellect 
or  of  what  we  vaguely  call  the  soul.  More  must  have  gone  to  the  trans- 
formation of  a  Saul  into  a  Paul  than  hearing  a  voice  and  seeing  a 
light  one  afternoon  on  the  dreary  jog-along  road  to  Damascus.  These 
phenomena  may  have  supplied  the  spark;  but  the  materials  for  the 
explosion  must  surely  have  been  subconsciously  assembling  for  some 
time  before  then.  So  with  the  marvellous  new  flowering  of  Beethoven's 
art  in  his  final  brief  phase.  Is  it  not  just  possible,  then,  that  correspond- 
ing chemical  changes  in  his  spiritual  substance  may  make  this  or  that 
young  composer  about  whom  we  are  now  writing  an  entirely  different 
being,  for  better  or  worse,  from  what  he  is  today?  And  in  that  case 
what  will  be  the  verdict  of  posterity  on  what  we  critics  have  to  say 
about  him  now? 
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SUITE  FROM  THE  DANCED  STORY,  "THE  FIRE-BIRD' 
By  Igor  Fedorovitch  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


In  the  summer  of  1909  Diaghilev  asked  Stravinsky  to  write  a  ballet  founded  on 
the  old  Russian  legend  of  the  Fire-Bird.  The  score  was  ready  in  May,  1910.  The 
scenario  was  the  work  of  Fokine. 

The  first  performance  of  L'Oiseau  de  Feu,  a  "Conte  danse"  in  two  scenes,  was  at 
the  Paris  Opera  on  June  25,  1910.  The  Fire-Bird,  Tamara  Karsavina;  The  Beautiful 
Tsarevna,  Mme.  Fokina;  Ivan  Tsarevitch,  Fokine;  Kastchei,  Boulgakov.  Gabriel 
Pierne  conducted.  The  stage  settings  were  by  Golovine  and  Bakst. 

The  first  performance  of  the  suite  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on 
October  31,  1919;  the  most  recent  one,  December  10-11,  1948,  Leonard  Bernstein 
conducting. 

The  composer  revised  the  suite  in  a  more  modest  orchestration  in  1919.  It  was 
this  form  of  the  suite  which  Stravinsky,  as  guest  conductor,  included  upon  his 
program  here,  March  15,  1935.  This  orchestration  was  used  by  Andre  Kostelanetz 
as  guest  conductor,  March  24,  1944.  The  orchestration  in  the  earlier  version,  here 
performed,  calls  for  3  flutes  and  2  piccolos,  3  oboes,  English  horn,  3  clarinets  in  A 
(and  small  clarinet  in  D),  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  2  contra-bassoons,  4  horns, 
3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  bells, 
tambourine,  xylophone,  celesta,  pianoforte,  3  harps,  and  strings. 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducted  two  his- 
toric "firsts"  for  Stravinsky's  The  Rite 
of  Spring  ...  its  1913  world  premiere  in 
Paris,  its  1924  Boston  premiere.  Again 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  encores  for  you  this  modern  master- 
piece in  a  breath-taking  performance  on 
Red  Seal  recordings. 

Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

(Le  Sacre  du  Printemps) 

a  triumph  magnificently  repeated  t      With  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra: 

Rimsky-Korsakoff:  Scheherazade 
Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 
Berlioz:  Symphonie  Fantastique 

CHARLES  MUNCH— Absorption,  direct- 
ness, devotion  ...  to  these  his  musicians 
respond  with  an  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
glow  of  tone.  Among  the  brilliant  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  performances  which  he 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
bring  for  your  "at  home"  concerts 
whenever  you  wish: 

Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7 
Brahms:  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  Flat 

Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist 

All  selections  on  both  "45"  and  Long  Play 
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Fokine's  scenario  may  thus  be  described.  After  a  short  prelude,  the 
curtain  rises  and  the  grounds  of  an  old  castle  are  seen.  Ivan 
Tsarevitch,  the  hero  of  many  tales,  in  the  course  of  hunting  at  night, 
comes  to  the  enchanted  garden  and  sees  a  beautiful  bird  with  flaming 
golden  plumage.  She  attempts  to  pluck  fruit  of  gold  from  a  silver  tree. 
He  captures  her,  but,  heeding  her  entreaties,  frees  her.  In  gratitude, 
she  gives  him  one  of  her  feathers  which  has  magic  properties.  The 
dawn  breaks.  Thirteen  enchanted  princesses  appear,  coming  from  the 
castle.  Ivan,  hidden,  watches  them  playing  with  golden  apples,  and 
dancing.  Fascinated  by  them,  he  finally  discloses  himself.  They  tell 
him  that  the  castle  belongs  to  the  terrible  Kastchei,  who  turns  de- 
coyed travelers  into  stone.  The  princesses  warn  Ivan  of  his  fate,  but 
he  resolves  to  enter  the  castle.  Opening  the  gate,  he  sees  Kastchei  with 
his  train  of  grotesque  and  deformed  subjects  marching  towards  him  in 
pompous  procession.  Kastchei  attempts  to  work  his  spell  on  Ivan,  who 
is  protected  by  the  feather.  Ivan  summons  the  Fire-Bird,  who  causes 
Kastchei  and  his  retinue  to  dance  until  they  drop  exhausted.  The 
secret  of  Kastchei"  s  immortality  is  disclosed  to  Ivan:  the  sorcerer  keeps 
an  egg  in  a  casket;  if  this  egg  should  be  broken  or  even  injured,  he 
would  die.  Ivan  swings  the  egg  backwards  and  forwards.  Kastchei'  and 
his  crew  sway  with  it.  At  last  the  egg  is  dashed  to  the  ground;  Kastchei 
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dies;  his  palace  vanishes;  the  petrified  knights  come  to  life;  and  Ivan 
receives,  amid  great  rejoicing,  the  hand  of  the  beautiful  princess. 

How  two  Russian  geniuses  met  and  collaborated  to  their  mutual 
glory  in  the  "Fire-Bird"  is  interestingly  told  by  Romola  Nijinsky, 
in  her  life  of  her  husband, #  a  book  which  is  much  concerned,  naturally, 
with  the  amazing  career  of  Diaghilev,  and  the  Ballet  Russe. 

Diaghilev  and  Nijinsky,  in  the  days  of  their  early  fame,  before 
breaking  with  the  Imperial  Ballet  School,  had  the  habit  of  wandering 
about  St.  Petersburg  on  free  evenings,  in  search  of  ballet  material. 

"One  evening  they  went  to  a  concert  given  by  members  of  the  com- 
position class  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music.  On  the  program  was  the 
first  hearing  of  a  short  symphonic  poem  called  'Feu  d' Artifice/  Its 
author  was  a  young  man  of  twenty-six,  the  son  of  a  celebrated  singer 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre  —  Feodor  Stravinsky.  After  the  performance 
Diaghilev  called  on  the  young  Igor,  whose  father  he  had  known  and 
admired,  and,  to  Stravinsky's  utter  amazement,  commissioned  him  to 
write  a  ballet  expressly  for  his  company. 

"For  a  long  time  Fokine  had  had  the  idea  of  a  distinctly  Russian 


*  "Nijinsky,"  Romola  Nijinsky    (Simon  and  Schuster,  1934), 
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story  for  dancing,  founded  on  native  legends.  Fokine  told  the  story  of 
the  Fire-Bird  to  Benois,  over  innumerable  glasses  of  tea,  and  with  every 
glass  he  added  another  embellishment,  and  every  time  he  repeated  the 
tale  he  put  in  another  incident.  Benois  was  enthusiastic,  and  they  went 
so  far  as  to  tell  Diaghilev  and  asked  who  would  be  a  good  one  to  com- 
pose the  music.  Liadov's  name  was  mentioned.  'What,'  cried  Fokine, 
'and  wait  ten  years!'  Nevertheless,  the  commission  was  awarded  to 
Liadov  and  three  months  passed.  Then  Benois  met  him  on  the  street 
and  asked  him  how  the  ballet  was  progressing.  'Marvellously,'  said 
Liadov.  'I've  already  bought  my  ruled  paper.'  Benois'  face  fell,  and 
the  musician,  like  a  character  out  of  Dostoievsky,  added:  'You  know 
I  want  to  do  it.  But  I'm  so  lazy,  I  can't  promise.' 

"Diaghilev  thought  at  once  of  Igor  Stravinsky,  and  the  conferences 
between  him,  Benois,  and  Fokine  commenced. 

"Fokine  heard  Stravinsky's  Feu  &' Artifice  and  saw  flames  in  the 
music.  The  musicians  made  all  manner  of  fun  of  what  they  considered 
his  'unnecessary'  orchestration,  and  he  was  touched  by,  and  grateful 
for,  Fokine's  congratulations.  They  worked  very  closely  together, 
phrase  by  phrase.  Stravinsky  brought  him  a  beautiful  cantilena  on  the 
entrance  of  the  Tsarevitch  into  the  garden  of  the  girls  with  the  golden 
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apples.  But  Fokine  disapproved.  'No,  no,'  he  said.  'You  bring  him  in 
like  a  tenor.  Break  the  phrase  where  he  merely  shows  his  head  on  his 
first  intrusion.  Then  make  the  curious  swish  of  the  garden's  magic 
noises  return.  And  then,  when  he  shows  his  head  again,  bring  in  the 
full  swing  of  the  melody.' 

"Stravinsky  threw  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the  composition, 
and  he  had  little  enough  time  in  which  to  complete  it.  He  was  ex- 
tremely eager,  but,  in  spite  of  the  awe  he  had  for  Diaghilev  and  the 
respect  held  for  his  elders  like  Benois  and  Bakst,  he  treated  him  all 
as  his  equals.  He  was  already  very  decided  and  wilful  in  his  opinions, 
and  in  many  ways  a  difficult  character.  He  not  only  wished  his  author- 
ity acknowledged  in  his  own  field  of  music,  but  he  wanted  similar 
prestige  in  all  the  domains  of  art.  Stravinsky  had  an  extremely  strong 
personality,  self-conscious  and  sure  of  his  own  worth.  But  Diaghilev 
was  a  wizard,  and  knew  how  to  subdue  this  young  man  without  his 
ever  noticing  it,  and  Stravinsky  became  one  of  his  most  ardent  fol- 
lowers and  defenders.  He  was  extremely  ambitious,  and  naturally 
understood  the  tremendous  aid  it  would  mean  to  him  to  be  associated 
with  Sergei  Pavlovitch's  artistic  group. 

"Vaslav  and  Igor  soon  became  friends.  He  had  a  limitless  admira- 
tion for  Stravinsky's  gifts,  and  his  boldness,  his  direct  innovation  of 
new  harmonies,  his  courageous  use  of  dissonance,  found  an  echo  in 
Vaslav's  mind." 
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SUITE  FROM  DER  ROSEN KAVALIER 
By  Richard  Strauss 

Born  in  Munich,  June  11,   1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,   1949 


Der  Rosenkavalier,  Kombdie  fiir  Musik,  text  by  Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal,  was 
first  produced  in  Dresden  January  26,  1911.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Company  in  New  York,  December  9,  1913. 

The  suite  here  performed  was  made  anonymously  for  its  publisher,  Boosey  & 
Hawkes,  and  was  first  played  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society, 
Artur  Rodzinski,  conductor,  October  5,  1944.  It  was  introduced  to  these  concerts 
by  Thor  Johnson  on  January  21-22,   1949. 

Shortly  after  the  first  production  of  Elektra  in  1909,  Strauss  let  it 
be  known  that  he  was  collaborating  once  more  with  von  Hof- 
mannsthal. The  new  opera  was  composed  with  great  eagerness  as 
Strauss  received  the  pages  of  the  libretto  piecemeal,  begun  May  1,  1909, 
four  months  after  the  production  of  Elektra,  and  completed  September 
26,  1910.  His  statement  that  he  was  "writing  a  Mozart  opera"  was 
taken  as  a  presumptuous  claim  to  immortal  company  by  a  composer 
already  regarded  as  outrageously  impudent.  But  the  fact  that  the 
authors  of  the  stark  pages  of  Elektra  were  about  to  produce  a  comedy 
actually  including  waltzes  was  calculated  to  pique  the  public  curiosity. 
When  Der  Rosenkavalier  (or  Der  Ochs  von  Lerchenau,  as  Strauss  had 
first  intended  to  call  it)  was  first  produced  in  various  Central  European 
cities  there  were  official  censorial  objections  which,  however,  neither 
prevented  performances  with  text  untouched  nor  kept  audiences  away. 
When  the  opera  made  its  way  to  New  York  two  years  later,  H.  E. 
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Krehbiel  bespoke  a  considerable  critical  opinion  when  he  objected 
to  the  opera's  loose  moral  tone  and  its  use  of  Viennese  waltzes  in  the 
supposed  era  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  may  have  forgotten  that  Mozart's 
Count  Almaviva  in  Figaro,  not  only  set  but  written  in  that  period, 
had  in  Strauss's  Baron  Ochs  a  close  companion  in  lechery  who  was 
similarly  brought  to  ridicule  by  his  inferiors  in  station  who  were  his 
superiors  in  intrigue.  The  characters  Octavian,  the  Marschallin  and 
Sophie  have  perhaps  as  much  appeal  as  Cherubino,  the  Contessa  and 
Susanna  (we  make  no  musical  comparisons  here) .  If  Figaro's  Se  vuol 
ballare  is  not  in  the  style  of  Johann  Strauss,  it  is  at  least  a  waltz.  That 
anyone  could  be  troubled  by  morals  and  anachronisms  in  Strauss's 
delightful  (and  suitably  frivolous)  operatic  confection  reads  curiously 
in  this  forty-second  year  of  the  still  lusty  existence  of  Der  Rosenkava- 
lier.  If  a  purist  like  Paul  Henry  Lang  draws  aloof  from  Der  Rosen- 
kavalier  as  "Mozart  and  Johann  Strauss  rouged  and  lipsticked,"  there 
are  those  of  us  who  gladly  subject  themselves  to  the  charms  of  the  score 
and  forgive  its  composer  his  liberties  with  history  —  if  they  notice  them 
at  all. 

The  present  suite  includes  in  instrumental  form  the  introduction 
to  the  first  act,  the  music  that  accompanies  Octavian's  entrance  bear- 
ing the  silver  rose  in  the  second  act,  the  duet  between  Sophie  and 
Octavian  later  in  that  act,  the  principal  waltz  associated  with  Baron 
Ochs,  the  trio  sung  by  Sophie,  the  Marschallin,  and  Octavian,  and 
the  duet  of  the  young  lovers. 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


twenty-fourth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April   17,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Handel Suite  for  Orchestra  (From  the  Water  Music) 

Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty 
I.     Allegro 
II.     Air 

III.  Bourree 

IV.  Hornpipe 

V.     Andante  espressivo 
VI.     Allegro  deciso 

Ravel   Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malaguefia 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 

Roussel "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


1  his  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

Scores  and  information  about  music  on  this  program  may  be  seen  in 
the  Music  Room  of  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
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Co.  7-1026 

Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 

DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 

4  Stedman  St.           Dean  Vocal  Dkpt. 
Bbookline,    Mass.            Staley  Collegb 
Tel.  AS  7-2503          Brooklink,    Mass. 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Trustees  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  members  of  our  Society  for 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Orchestra  this  season. 

Without  such  support,  continuation  of  the 
Orchestra  would  be  impossible.  The  list  of  these 
Friends  as  of  April  6,  1953,  is  bound  into  this 
program  book  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in 
orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  possible  number, 
and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object 
are  invited  to  enroll  as  members.  There  is  no  min- 
imum membership  fee  and  checks  made  out  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  constitute  enrollment 
without  further  formality. 

Oliver  Wolcott 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Members  for  Season  of  195 2-1 95 3 


Mrs.  John  Moseley  Abbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  C.  Abbott 
Mr.  Edwin  I.  Abbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  D.  Abbott 
Dr.  John  A.  Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Howard  Abell 
Dr.  W.  H.  Abelmann 
Mrs.  Pennell  N.  Aborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Abrahams 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Mr.  George  Wendell  Adams 
Mr.  J.  B.  Adams 
Mr.  R.  C.  Adams 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  B.  Adams 
Mrs.  Winslow  H.  Adams 
Miss  Dora  L.  Adler 
Mr.  Herman  Adler 
Mrs.  George  H.  Agassiz 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Agassiz 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Agoos 
Mr.  Otto  A.  Alcaide 
Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Alden 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Peter  P.  Alexander 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Mrs.  Norman  Buckner  Allard 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Allen 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Allen 
Miss  Hildegarde  Allen 
Miss  Mary  N.  Allen 
Mrs.  Paul  Hastings  Allen 
Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  R.  Allen 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Allen 
Miss  Ruth  Allen 
Miss  Una  L.  Allen 
Mrs.  Charles  Almy 
Miss  Helen  J.  Almy 
Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Alvord 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Harold  Amory 
Mr.  Roger  Amory 
Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  Lloyd  D.  H.  Anderson 
Mr.  William  G.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Harold  Ansin 
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Boston  Members 

Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mr.  B.  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Appleton 
Miss  Helen  Appleton 
Mrs.  W.  Cornell  Appleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  C.  Archibald 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Armistead 
Mrs.  Harold  Greene  Arnold 
Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Aronson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mayo  M.  Ashman 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Ashmead 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Atwell 
Mrs.  David  E.  Atwood 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Axelrod 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Aver 
Mrs.  Frederick  Aver 
Mrs.  James  B.  Aver 
Mrs.  John  P.  Ayer 
Mrs.  W.  P.  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  Ayres 
Miss  Muriel  M.  Avres 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Courtlandt  W.  Babcock 
Mrs.  Roger  W.  Babson 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Bachrach 
Miss  Denise  Bacon 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Theodore  L.  Badger 
Miss  Joanna  Bailev 
Mrs.  Bart  W.  Baird 
Miss  Florence  C.  Baker 
Mrs.  Hamilton  W.  Baker 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  Talbot  Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Balch 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Baldwin 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Ball 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Edward  Ballantine 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  H.  Barbour 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Barlow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Barnet 
In  Memory  of 

Sara  Herman  Barnet 
Dr.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 


Mrs.  William  A.  Barron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Barrow 
Mrs.  Thomas  Barrows 
Mrs.  John  Sedgwick  Barss 
Mrs.  Carl  Barth 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bartlett 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  George  W.  Bartlett 
Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Matthew  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Barton 
Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 
Miss  Josephine  Bassett 
Mrs.  George  L. 

Batchelder,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Laurence  Batchelder 
Miss  M.  E.  Batchelder 
Miss  Eleanor  Bates 
Miss  Miriam  F.  Bates 
Mrs.  Oric  Bates 
Mrs.  Roy  Elliott  Bates 
Mrs.  Meredith  Bauer 
Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jesse  B.  Baxter 
Mrs.  John  A.  Baybutt 
Mrs.  Boylston  A.  Beal 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  P.  Beal 
Mrs.  William  DeFord  Beal 
Miss  Ann  B.  Beale 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Beaman 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Beatey 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bancroft  Beatley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 
Miss  Winifred  M.  Beck 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Beckett 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Beckwith 
Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Beebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Jenks  Beede 
Miss  Gertrude  C.  Belcher 
Miss  Bess  Belin 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Frank  Belin 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Belknap 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 
Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Bell 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Bell 
Mrs.  A.  Farwell  Bemis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemis 
Mrs.  Eric  Benedict 
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Mrs.  George  W. 

Benedict,  Jr. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Benfield 
Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bennink 
Miss  Sylvia  P.  Benson 
Mrs.  William  Bentinck-Smith 
Miss  Priscilla  Somes  Bentley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Martin  A.  Berezin 
Miss  Eleanor  Berg 
Mr.  George  H.  Berger 
Mrs.  Isabel  Kuntz  Berger 
Mr.  Harry  Bergson,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  W.  Berkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Bernat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Maurice  J.  Bernstein 
Miss  Tessie  S.  Bernstein 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mrs.  John  Bethune 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Mr.  Bernard  N.  Biller 
Miss  Bernice  W.  Billings 
Miss  E.  V.  Binney 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Binney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Sumner  Bird 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Bird 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Bird 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Birdsall 
Miss  Ernestine  Birnbaum 
Mrs.  Maurice  B.  Biscoe 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Bishop 
Miss  Mildred  E.  Bixby 
Mrs.  Taylor  Black 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Blake 
Miss  Maude  D.  Blake 
Mrs.  Archibald  Blanchard 
Miss  Clara  Blattner 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Blevins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Allen  D.  Bliss 
Mrs.  John  H.  Blodgett 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Blumer 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Boardman 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Boas 
Mrs.  Ronald  V.  C.  Bodley 
Miss  Pauline  Bohn 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Bond 


Mr.  Carl  C.  Bonin 
Miss  Leah  A.  Borden 
Mr.  Christian  E.  Born 
Mrs.  Mark  Bortman 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Bosson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Bosworth 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Miss  Mary  E.  Boutelle 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 
Miss  Elva  R.  Boyden 
Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Bradlee,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Bramhall 
Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee 
Mrs.  Carl  Brandt 
Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 
Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  Brech 
Mrs.  William  B.  Breed 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  Bremner 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  D.  Brenner 
Mrs.  Charles  Brewer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  W.  Brewster 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  H.  Brewster 
Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  Brewster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  E.  Brewster 
Mrs.  George  Wright 

Briggs,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Brigham 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lewis  A.  Brigham 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Virgil  C.  Brink 
Mrs.  Godfrey  M.  Brinley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Hugh  F.  Broderick 
Miss  Phoebe  Bronkhorst 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  B.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 
Miss  Marion  Haskell 

Brosseau 
Miss  Edith  B.  Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  R.  Brown 
Mr.  Lester  P.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  E.  Brown 


Mrs.  Philip  L.  Brown 
Miss  Sylvia  Brown 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 
Mrs.  Thomas  Gilbert  Brown 
Miss  Flora  Allen  Bryant 
Miss  Mary  L.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Earle  Buckingham 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  Alice  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Bullard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  M.  Bullard 
Mr.  Philip  Bullard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bullitt 
Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bunker 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Bunshaft 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Burdett 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  E.  Burdick 
Mr.  Roland  Burdon-Muller 
Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Burgess 
Miss  Martha  J.  Burke 
Mrs.  Roger  M.  Burke 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Burkhard 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.  Russell  Burnett 
Mr.  Hugh  Burr 
Miss  Linda  F.  Burr 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burrage 
Mr.  H.  F.  Burroughs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Allen  Burt 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Burton 
Mrs.  George  A.  Bushee 
Miss  Marion  E.  Buswell 
Mrs.  Morgan  Butler 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Butterfield 
Mrs.  Stedman  Buttrick,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Byng 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Chilton  R.  Cabot 

Mrs.  Harry  D.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cahan 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Campbell 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Bradford  Cannon 
Mrs.  Walter  Alvin  Carl 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Raymond  S.  Carman 
Mrs.  Charles  Roslyn  Carney 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  Houghton  Carr 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter 
Miss  Alice  Carter 
Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lyndall  F.  Carter 
Mrs.  Roscoe  A.  Carter 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Paul  DeWitt  Caskey 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Castle 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Castle 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Catheron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Caverly 
Mr.  Alfred  Cavileer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Cavileer 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Cavileer 
Miss  Doris  H.  Chadwick 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Z.  Chafee,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Marcia  K.  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  William  E.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Cary  J.  Chamberlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Daland  Chandler 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Miss  Marion  L.  Chapin 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Charlton 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Chase 
Miss  Alice  P.  Chase 
Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 
Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Chase 
Miss  Helen  B.  Chase 
Miss  Mary  E.  Chase 
Mrs.  William  F.  Chase 
Dr.  David  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hyman  Cherenson 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Chesterton 
Mrs.  Thomas  Chesterton 
Miss  Helen  T.  Chickering 
Mrs.  K.  Schuyler  Choate 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elliott  B.  Church 
Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Chute 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cikins 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Claflin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clift  Rogers  Clapp 
Mr.  David  F.  Clapp 
Mrs.  Dudley  Clapp 
Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 
Mr.  Roger  E.  Clapp 
Miss  Ethel  Damon  Clark 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clark 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Clark 
Miss  Esther  M.  Clement 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lindsay  Cleveland 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Clifford 
Miss  Eleanor  Clifton 


Mrs.  Alice  S.  Clough 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Cobb 
Miss  Louise  Coburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Coburn 
Miss  Mary  McKay 

Cochrane 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Codman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 
Mr.  William  B.  Coffin 
In  Memory  of 

Winthrop  Coffin 
Mr.  Willard  G.  Cogswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  A.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herman  B.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cohen 
Miss  Sophia  B.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Coletti 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Collins 
Mr.  Lester  Collins 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Horatio  Colony 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Colwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Comer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

James  B.  Conant 
Miss  Louise  Condit 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Parker  Converse 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Cook,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cook 
Mrs.  Fred  C.  Cook 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke 
Mr.  Richard  Cooke 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague 

Coolidge 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  John  G.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  John  T.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Julian  L.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Russell  Coolidge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  D.  Cooper 
Mr.  Maurice  L.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Copeland 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Irving  Copen 
Miss  Linda  E.  Corey 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  J.  Cornish 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  E.  Cotting 
Miss  Clara  V.  Cottle 
Mr.  William  D.  Cotton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Cousens 
Miss  Laura  Cox 
Miss  Mary  Florence  Coyne 
Mrs.  Clayton  B.  Craig 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Crane 
Miss  Mary  L.  Crawshaw 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bartow  Crocker 
Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 
Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Crocker  III 
Mr.  Douglas  Crocker 
The  Reverend  and  Mrs. 

John  Crocker 
Miss  Muriel  Crocker 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  M.  Crocker 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cross 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  K.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret  Cummings 
Miss  Isabel  Cummins 
Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Edward 

Cunningham,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Currier 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Currier 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Edith  Roelker  Curtis 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Curtis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Curtis 
Miss  Harriot  S.  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis,  Jr. 
Miss  Margaret  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Alice  L.  dishing 
Miss  Dorothea  Cushing 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  George  M.  Cushing 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cushman 
Mrs.  Elton  G.  Cushman 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Cushman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman  Cushman 
Miss  A.  Ann  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mr.  John  L.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 
Mrs.  John  Cutter 
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In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 
Mrs.  George  B.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Dakin 
Miss  Ruth  B.  Dalrymple 
Mr.  John  N.  Dalton 
Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Dalton 
Dr.  William  Dameshek 
Mr.  J.  Linfield  Damon 
Mr.  Herman  Dana 
Miss  Sylvia  P.  Dana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hazel  Danforth 
Miss  Margaret  Danforth 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  E.  Danielson 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Danner 
Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington 
Mr.  Charles  Daum 
Miss  Mary  D.  Davenport 
Dr.  Charles  S.  Davidson 
Mrs.  Edward  Kirk  Davis 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Davis 
Mr.  John  F.  Davis 
Mrs.  Livingston  Davis 
Mrs.  William  L.  Davis 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Archibald  T.  Davison 
Mrs.  William  H.  P.  Davisson 
Miss  Amy  Davol 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Davol 
Mrs.  G.  Burton  Davy 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Munroe  Day 
Miss  Egilda  DeAmicis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Bradford  Dean 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Dean 
Mrs.  James  Dean 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Dearborn 
Mrs.  Thaddeus  C.  DeFriez 
Judge  and  Mrs. 

Frank  S.  Deland 
Duchess  Anna 

deLeuchtenberg 
Miss  Helen  R.  Dempsey 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Dennison 
Mrs.  G.  P.  Denny 
Mrs.  Philip  DeNormandie 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  L.  DeNormandie 
Mrs.  Bradley  Dewey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 
Mrs.  Lewis  Dexter 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dexter 
Mrs.  William  Dexter 
Mrs.  John  M.  Dick 
Dr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach 
Mr.  Winslow  A.  Dightman 
Mrs.  William  H.  Dimick 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mr.  Paul  Doguereau 


Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Miss  Clare  R.  Donohue 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  Donovan 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Dooley 
Miss  Lillian  Dorion 
Miss  Nona  M.  Dougherty 
Mrs.  Sterling  Dow 
Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jerome  I.  H.  Downes 
Dr.  John  Godwin  Downing 
Dr.  Virginia  Downing 
Miss  Margaret  Dowse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  S.  Draper 
Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Drew 
Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 
Mrs.  Sydney  Drooker 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 
The  Reverend  and 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Duddy 
Mr.  Gardner  T.  Dunham 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Dunham 
Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Alice  M.  Dunne 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 
Miss  Josephine  Durrell 
Miss  Flora  E.  Dutton 
Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 
Miss  Margaret  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Marcy  Eager 
Eagle-Ottawa  Leather 

Company 
Miss  Louise  S.  Earle 
Miss  Mabel  L.  Earle 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  S.  Eastham 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Eaton 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Eberle 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Eddy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  U.  Edgehill 
Dr.  George  H.  Edgell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Melvin  J.  Edinburg 
Mr.  William  S.  Edsall 
Mrs.  Curtis  A.  Edwards 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  F.  Edwards 
Miss  Esther  P.  Edwards 
Miss  Mary  N.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Neilson  Edwards 
Mrs.  Lee  Einstein 
Mrs.  Samuel  Einsenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 
Miss  Lois  W.  Eldridge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Elie 


Miss  Mary  Caroline  Eliot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Ellis 
Miss  Kate  Ellis 
Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 
Mrs.  Eben  H.  Ellison 
Miss  Helen  T.  Elms 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Elson 
Colonel  and  Mrs. 

Alcott  Farrar  Elwell 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Edith  W.  Emerson 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mrs.  Forrest  S.  Emery 
Mr.  H.  Wendell  Endicott 
Mrs.  Henry  Endicott 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  William  D.  English 
Mrs.  Richard  Engstrom 
Mr.  Morris  David  Epstein 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Erhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Ernst 
Mrs.  Gustavus  J.  Esselen 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 

Eustis 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Evans 
Miss  Louella  D.  Everett 
In  Memory  of 

Alexander  B.  Ewing 

Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Murry  N.  Fairbank 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Fairfield 

Mrs.  Wallace  Falvey 

Mrs.  Eliot  Farley 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Farley 

Mr.  James  W.  Farley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Miss  E.   Mabel  Farquharson 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Farrar 

Miss  Frances  Farrell 

Miss  Grace  G.  Farrell 

Mrs.  George  E.  Farrington 

Mr.  Chester  Lawrence 

Farwell 
Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Favero 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathaniel  W.  Faxon 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  Si.  Prescott  Fay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  W.  Fay 
Miss  Catherine  Fehrer 
In  Memory  of 

Elihu  T.  Feinberg 
Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 
Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Felton 
Mrs.  W.  Sidney  Felton 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Ferrin 
Mrs.  William  F.  Ferrin 
Mrs.  Cyrus  Y.  Ferris 
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The  Reverend 

Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Ronald  M.  Ferry 
Mr.  Hart  Fessenden 
Mrs.  Elias  Field 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Field 
Miss  M.  B.  Field 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Field 
Mrs.  Simma  Finaid 
Miss  Elio  Fine 
Mrs.  Milton  A.  Fine 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Fine 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Fine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Fine 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Fink 
Miss  Mabel  G.  Finlay 
Miss  Kathryn  Claire  Finn 
Mr.  John  G.  Finneran 
Dr.  Louis  Fischbein 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fish 
Miss  Edith  S.  Fisher 
Miss  Margaret  Fisher 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Fitch 
Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts 
Master  Charles  K.  Fitts,  Jr. 
Master  Daniel  Hewitt  Fitts 
Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  May  P.  Fogg 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Foley 
Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Forbes 
Mrs.  Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Margaret  Forster 
Miss  Renee  Fosse 
Mrs.  Hatherly  Foster 
In  Memory  of 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Fowler 
Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isidore  Fox 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Mrs.  G.  Tappan  Francis 
Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 
Miss  Lina  H.  Frankenstein 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Frazier 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  H.  Freedberg 
Mr.  Hiram  Freedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Freedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Freeman 
Mrs.  Allen  French 
Miss  Hannah  D.  French 
Miss  Helen  C.  French 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Fretz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Israel  Friedlander 
Miss  Elsie  T.  Friedman 


Miss  Sophie  M.  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  H.  Friedman 
Miss  Kate  Friskin 
Mrs.  George  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Miss  Anna  D.  Fry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Lon  Luvois  Fuller 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Funk 

Mr.  Arthur  Gabelnick 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  William  W.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Gallant 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 

Mrs.  John  Gait 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

James  L.  Gamble 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  T.  Gano 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Norton  Ganz 
Miss  Ethel  R.  Gardner 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Peabodv  Gardner 
Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Gardner 
Miss  Mary  A.  Gardner 
Miss  Annette  Garel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  Garfield 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Walter  T.  Garfield 
Mrs.  William  L.  Garrison,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Garrity 
Miss  Florence  M.  Garritv 
Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  S.  Gates 
Mr.  A.  M.  Gaudin 
Miss  Clara  Edith  Gay 
Mrs.  Clyde  Gay 
Mr.  Hcinrich  Gebhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leslie  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  Harold  Geilich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Simon  H.  Geilich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sumner  M.  Gerstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  Gethro 
Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Giduz 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Gifford 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 
Miss  Jeannette  Giguere 
Miss  Helen  C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Louise  Giles 


Mrs.  A.  Victor  Gilfoy 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Fernand  Gillet 
Mrs.  Herman  Gilman 
Mr.  Roger  Gilman 
Mrs.  Roger  Gilman 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  Ginsburg 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Ginsburg 
Miss  Sadie  S.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  J.  Ginsburgh 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Murray  Ginzberg 
Mrs.  Harry  Glassburg 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Glazer 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Gleason 
Mrs.  Hollis  T.  Gleason 
Miss  Marie  R.  Gleeson 
Globe  Ticket  Company  of 

New  England 
Miss  Nura  Globus 
Mrs.  Nelson  Glover 
Mr.  William  H.  Glover 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Goddard 
Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr. 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Mr.  Howard  Goding 
Miss  Susan  Godov 
Mrs.  Samuel  Gold 
Mr.  Alan  B.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  S.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Goldman 
Mrs.  E.  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

P.  Kervin  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sumner  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Walter  Goldstein 
Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 
Miss  Isabel  F.  Goodenow 
Mrs.  L.  dishing  Goodhue 
Mrs.  Joseph  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reuben  E.  Goodman 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Wallace  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  M.  Goodwin 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Albert  I.  Gordon 
Miss  Eva  Gordon 
Miss  Ravel  Gordon 
Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Gordon 
Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Gorin 
Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Gorfinkle 
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Miss  Vera  Gorovitz 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Philip  Grabfield 
Miss  Effie  R.  Grandin 
Mrs.  Isabella  Grandin 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant 
Mrs.  Russell  R.  Grant 
Mrs.  Clara  E.  Graver 
Miss  Bertha  St.  J.  Graves 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Mrs.  C.  Chauncey  Gray 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gray 
Mr.  Reginald  Gray 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  F.  Greeley 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 
Mrs.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lloyd  Greene 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jerome  D.  Greene 
Mr.  George  C.  Greener 
Mrs.  Chester  N.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Greenough 
Miss  Virginia  M.  Greenwood 
Mr.  Don  S.  Greer 
Miss  Eva  Jo  Gregg 
Miss  Agnes  Gregory 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Grew 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Miss  Leslie  Grinnell 
Mrs.  Bennett  M.  Groisser 
Mr.  Casper  M.  Grosberg 
Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 
Mrs.  Leopold  Gruener 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild 
Mrs.  Trygve  Gunderson 
Miss  S.  V.  Gustafson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sidney  Guttentag 


Mr.  C.  W.  Hadley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 

C.  Haffenreffer 
Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 
Mrs.  Albert  Hale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.  Whitney  Hale 
Miss  Anna  Hall 
Mrs.  George  P.  Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mr.  John  L.  Hall 


Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Hall 
Miss  Emily  Hallowell 
Mr.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Hamilton 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 
Judge  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  T.  Hammond 
Mrs.  Harold  Hammond 
Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Hand,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Hanflig 
Mrs.  George  Hannauer 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 
Mr.  C.  Edward  Hansell 
Mrs.  Edward  Harding 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Harding 
Miss  Katherine  Hardwick 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Hardy 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Miss  Jean  Harper 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  I.  Harris 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Harris 
Mrs.  William  G.  F.  Harris 
Mrs.  Norman  Harrower 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hart 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hartt 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Hartwell 
Harvard  Glee  Club 
Mrs.  Carroll  S.  Harvey 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bartlett  Harwood 
Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Hugh  Harwood 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mr.  Abraham  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Haskins 
Mr.  George  L.  Haskins 
Mrs.  Merrill  G.  Hastings 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Francis  W.  Hatch 
Miss  Ruth  Hatch 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Hathaway 
Miss  Florence  E.  Hatheway 
Mrs.  Theodore  Haven 
Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hawley 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 
Mr.  William  F.  Hayden 
Miss  Muriel  S.  Haynes 
Mrs.  William  Haynes-Smith 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hayward 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Healey 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Heard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hamilton  Heard 
Mrs.  Bigelow  Heath 
Miss  Lucia  R.  Hedge 
Mrs.  William  R.  Hedge 
Mr.  Hugh  Edgar  Hegh 


Mrs.  Arthur  William 

Heintzelman 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Hellman 
Mr.  Bernard  Helman 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 
Mrs.  Harriet  Sterling 

Hemenway 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leland  D.  Hemenway 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  G.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Andrew  H.  Hepburn 
Dr.  Louis  Hermanson 
Miss  Ada  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Christian  A.  Herter 
Mrs.  Ludwig  Herzberg 
Miss  Helen  H.  Hess 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Heyl 
Mr.  Sidney  B.  Heywood 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Higgins 
Mrs.  John  W.  Higgins 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  R.  Higgins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Converse  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 
Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Hince 
Mrs.  E.  Sturgis  Hinds 
Mrs.  Henriette  Hirshman 
Mr.  David  L.  Hixon 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Hobart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Hobbs 
Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Hobbs 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  A.  Hoefer 
Mrs.  Charles  Hoffbauer 
Mrs.  Jacques  Hoffman 
Mrs.  Donald  Holbrook 
Miss  Edith  C.  Holbrook 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Holbrook 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hollander 
Mr.  Gerhard  L.  Hollander 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holmes 
Mrs.  Edward  O.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Holmes 
Miss  Madalene  D.  Holt 
Miss  Katharine  A.  Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  Donald  T.  Hood 
Mrs.  Wilford  L.  Hoopes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gerald  W.  Hopkins 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  H.  Hopkins 
Mr.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  M.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Maurice  H.  Horblit 
Mrs.  Henry  Hornblower 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph  Hornblower 
Miss  Barbara  Horton 
Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 
Mrs.  B.  K.  Hough 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Howard 
Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Howard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  Howarth 
Mrs.  A.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  Forest  W.  Howe 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Howe 
Mr.  James  C.  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
Mrs.  Osborne  Howes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  H.  Howie 
Miss  Edith  A.  Howland 
Mrs.  John  S.  Howland 
Miss  Mildred  R.  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Dr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  Hubbard 
Mr.  Ralph  K.  Hubbard 
Miss  Elinor  L.  Hughes 
Mrs.  H.  Maurice  Hughes 
Mrs.  Eugene  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Laning  Humphrey 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Mr.  Francis  Welles 

Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Hunt 
Mrs.  E.  J.  B.  Huntoon 
Mrs.  G.  Newell  Hurd 
Mrs.  Horace  Truman 

Hurlock 
Mrs.  B.  Hurvitz 
Miss  Alice  Hutchinson 
Miss  Eleanora  Hutchinson 
Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 
Mr.  Emery  I.  Huvos 
Mrs.  H.  Stanley  Hyde 
Dr.  Joseph  Igersheimer 
Mrs.  Ethel  Challenor  Ince 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Ingalls 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingraham 
Miss  Ivy  F.  Inman 
Miss  Minnie  M.  Inman 
Miss  Emilia  Ippolito 
Mrs.  William  Ittmann 
Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 
Mrs.  James  R.  Jack 
Miss  Annie  H.  Jackson 
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Mrs.  Charles  Jackson 
Mrs.  Delbert  L.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Jackson 
Mrs.  Lyman  Jackson 
Mrs.  William  Jacobson 
Mr.  James  Jacques 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  A.  Janeway 
Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Jaques 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Jeffrey 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Jeffrey 
Miss  Alice  C.  Jenckes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  S.  Jenney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  Morton  Jennings 
Miss  Eleanor  M.  Jennings 
Mr.  William  Paul  Jensen 
Miss  Caroline  G.  Jewell 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Jewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 
In  Memory  of 

Howard  Clifton  Jewett, 
M.D. 
Professor  Edith  C.  Johnson 
Miss  Florence  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Blake  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marie  S.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Peer  P.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  Durham  Jones 
Miss  Helen  T.  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  St.  C.  Jones 
Miss  Mary  R.  Joslin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Josten 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  R.  Jouett 
Miss  Gladys  T.  Joyce 

In  Memory  of 

Carl  J.  Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Carl  J. Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R. 

Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  Kaplan 


Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kapus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  B. 

Kaufman 
Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
In  Memory  of 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Norman  B.  Kaufman 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mrs.  John  L.  Keedy 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Keeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  H.  Keenan 
Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Keene 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Keese 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Keith 
Mr.  Michael  T.  Kelleher 
Mr.  Harrison  Keller 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Kelley 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Shaun  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kemler 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mrs.  Ira  Rich  Kent 
Mrs.  H.  Kerr-Blackmer 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Keystone  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Kibrick 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder 
Mrs.  Paul  Killiam 
Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Killoran 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Kimball 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 
Mrs.  Fred  Nelson  Kimball 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Kimball 
Mrs.  Gilbert  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  P.  King 
Mrs.  William  F.  King 
Mrs.  Wisner  P.  Kinne 
Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kinsman 
Miss  Katrina  Kipper 
Mrs.  Malcolm  C. 

Kirkbride 
Mr.  Samuel  Kirstein 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Kittredge 
Mrs.  Arthur  Klein 
Miss  Elise  Klein 
Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Klein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V. 

Kleinschmidt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Klotz 
Mrs.  Felix  W.  Knauth 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Knickerbocker 
Mr.  Frederick  K.  Koch 
In  Memory  of 

Annie  Liebman  Kopf 
Miss  Sara  Krivitsky 
Mr.  J.  Frederick  Krokyn 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hans  T.  Kroto 
Mrs.  George  W.  Kuehn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  H.  F.  Kuell,  Jr. 
Mr.  Daniel  Kuntz 
Miss  Margaret  Kyle 

Mrs.  Charles  V.  Labovitz 
Mrs.  Morris  F.  LaCroix 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
Miss  Aimee  L'Africain 
Miss  Alice  E.  Lamprey 
Mr.  Clement  R.  Lamson 
Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
Miss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  L.  Langer 
Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Langley 
Miss  Julia  Larimer 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lasell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Lawrence 
;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Lawrence 
i  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stanley  H.  Lawton 
Lazarus  Charitable  Trust 
Mrs.  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  LeBaron 
Dr.  Paul  B.  LeBaron 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lee,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Leeder 
Mr.  H.  Lehner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lehner 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  Leland 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  Leonard 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Lerner 
Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Leslie 
Mrs.  Horace  H.  Lester 
Mr.  Herman  Leventhal 
Mrs.  Harry  Levi 
Mrs.  Colman  Levin 
Mrs.  Francis  Levin 
Mr.  I.  Norman  Levin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  J.  Levin 
Mrs.  Carlisle  Levine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Levine 
Dr.  Julius  H.  Levine 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  A.  Levine 
Mrs.  Frederick  Jefferson 

Leviseur 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Lewis 


Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Miss  Lillian  K.  Lewis 
Mr.  Philip  B.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Louis  Libman 
Miss  Constance  E.  Linberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Allan  P.  Lindblad 
Miss  Edith  Lindblom 
Miss  Ruth  Lindblom 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  Linenthal 
Mr.  Bertram  K.  Little 
Dr.  Brian  Little 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Little 
Mrs.  Leon  M.  Little 
Miss  Marion  O.  Little 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  W.  Little 
Mrs.  Rudolf  Lob 
Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Locke 
Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Miss  Lena  W.  Lockwood 
Dr.  Halsey  B.  Loder 
Mrs.  George  W.  Logan 
Mrs.  E.  Frothingham 

Lombard 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Jack  I.  London 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  T.  Longcope 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Atherton  Loring,  Jr. 
Miss  Marjorie  C.  Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mr.  Richard  Loud 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 
Mr.  Winslow  H.  Loveland 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Lovell 
Miss  Kathleen  M.  Lovely 
Mrs.  Ernest  Lovering 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Mrs.  Lela  A.  Lumian 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 
Mrs.  John  A.  Lunn 
Mrs.  George  P.  Lunt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lea  S.  Luquer 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lurie 
Miss  Linda  Lurie 
Mrs.  Reuben  L.  Lurie 
Mrs.  Willard  B.  Luther 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Charles  Peirson  Lyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyman 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Lynch 


Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Lynch 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Lyon 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong 

Lyon 
Miss  Mary  Frances  Lyons 

Mrs.  Alexander  S. 

MacDonald 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Macdonald 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  MacDonald 
Mrs.  John  MacDuffie  2nd 
Mrs.  E.  S.  MacGregor 
Miss  Jeanne  MacGregor 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Mack 
Miss  Joan  MacKenzie 
Mr.  Lauchlin  J. 

MacKenzie 
Mrs.  Eldon  MacLeod 
Miss  Lizzie  Lake 

MacNeil 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mr.  John  R.  Macomber 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Macomber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elmore  I.  MacPhie 
Mrs.  Leo  F.  Madigan 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Kelvin  Magill 
Miss  Kathryn  B.  Magill 
Miss  Elizabeth  Maginnis 
Mr.  William  Norris  Magoun 
Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 
Mrs.  Jane  M.  Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Mallett,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Barbara  B.Mallinckrodt 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Manker 
Mrs.  Earl  G.  Manning 
Miss  Marion  W.  Mansfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Marcy 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Marden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bernard  Marglin 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  I.  Margolis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Margolis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Markell 
Mrs.  Samuel  Markell 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mason,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Crandall  Mason 
Miss  H.  Florence  Mason 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Eugene  H.  Mather 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 
Mrs.  Alfred  Matless 
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Mrs.  H.  N.  Matthews 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Mauran 
Mrs.  Hans  Mautner 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Miss  Viola  S.  May 
Mr.  Leo  Mayer 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Maynard 
Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Mayo 
Miss  Lina  A.  Mayo 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  McAndrew 
Miss  Grace  E.  McClelland 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  McConnell 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  McCormick 
Miss  Catherine  B.  McCoy 
Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Miss  Zorine  McDonnell 
Miss  Alice  McDowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Franklin  McElwain 
Mrs.  Holden  McGinley 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre 
Mrs.  Allyn  B.  Mclntire 
Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  B.  McKittrick 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Leland  S.  McKittrick 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L.  S.  McKittrick,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hugh  D.  McLellan 
Mrs.  Harold  McNeill 
Miss  Jean  McPhee 
Dr.  J.  Howard  Means 
Mr.  Frank  E.  Meehan 
Miss  Jane  S.  Megrew 
Mrs.  Joseph  Vincent  Meigs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Metcalf  W.  Melcher 
Miss  Ida  Meltzer 
Mrs.  S.  Peter  Melville 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Irving  R.  Merriam 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Merriam 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  S.  Merrill 
Mr.  Ezra  Merrill 
Mr.  Henry  W.  Merrill 
Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 
Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 
Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Merser 
Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hilda  Meyer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Meyer 
Dr.  Jost  J.  Michelsen 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  S.  Middendorf 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  Migliori 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Milender 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Milhender 
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Mr.  Roger  Milkman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alton  L.  Miller 
Mrs.  J.  F.  G.  Miller 
Mrs.  V.  Rogers  Miller 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Milliken 
Mr.  Harry  Milman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

LeRoy  M.  S.  Miner 
Mrs.  George  R.  Minot 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Mintz 
Dr.  Samuel  Mintz 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Mixter 
Mrs.  Samuel  Mixter 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  Jason  Mixter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Mode 
Mrs.  Richard  Moerschner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  Moleux 
Miss  Lucille  Monaghan 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  P.  Monks 
Mr.  Fred  Monosson 
Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 
Mrs.  James  A.  Montgomery 
Mr.  John  Montgomery 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Spencer  B.  Montgomery 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Miss  Eva  M.  Moore 
Miss  Marguerite  Moore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  J.  Moore,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Moors 
Miss  Betty  Jo  Moran 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Daniel  Mordecai 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leonard  Mordecai 
Mrs.  Dorothea  Moretti 
Mr.  John  Singleton  Copley 

Morgan 
Mr.  Vincent  Morgan 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 
Miss  Mary  A.  Morley 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Otto  Morningstar 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Morris 
Mrs.  Alva  Morrison 
Miss  Gertrude  Morrison 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  H.  Morse 
Miss  Charlotte  G.  S.  Morse 
Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Morse 
Mr.  J.  Robert  Morse 
Miss  J.  G.  Morse 
Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 
Mr.  John  F.  Morse 
Mrs.  Julius  C.  Morse 
Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 


Miss  Marianne  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Morse 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  Morss 
Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Morton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  F.  Morton 
Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 
Mrs.  Percival  Mott 
Mr.  Jasper  R.  Moulton 
Miss  Emily  Mountz 
Miss  Helen  Mountz 
Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Penfield  Mower 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

S.  Richard  Muellner 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Jr. 
Mrs.  James  A.  Munroe 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Munroe 
Miss  Margaret  Munsterberg 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock 
The  Reverend 

Edward  G.  Murray 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Ronald  W.  Murray 
Mr.  Ronald  W.  Murray 
Miss  Mildred  Muscanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  I.  Mydans 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Myers 

Miss  Marcia  Nadell 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Nash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Nasher 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Edward  Nathanson 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Nathanson 
Miss  Esther  Nazarian 
Mrs.  James  A.  Neal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlisle  Neff 
Miss  Helen  S.  Neill 
Miss  Adeline  C.  M.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Saul  Neston 
Miss  Katherine  Newbold 
Mr.  Clifford  E.  Newell 
Mrs.  James  M.  Newell 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Newey 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harland  B.  Newton 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Nichols 
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Miss  M.  M.  Nichols 
Mrs.  William  G.  Nickerson 
Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 
Miss  Nina  Nightingale 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Niles 
Miss  Joan  Nilson 
Miss  Ruby  Nilson 
Miss  Helen  Nims 
Miss  Edna  Nitkin 
Bishop  F.  S.  Noli 
Mrs.  Hyman  Nollman 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Norris 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Norris 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Northrop 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Norton 
Mrs.  E.  Russell  Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 
Miss  Dorothy  F.  Nourse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Allan  Novack 
Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes 
Miss  Lillie  M.  OBrien 
Miss  Dorothy  Ocnoff 
Miss  Martha  Oestmann 
Mrs.  Thomas  Courtney 

O'Hare 
Dr.  W.  Richard  Ohler 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Mrs.  Phylis  Rome  Olian 
Miss  Carolyn  Olmsted 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Morris  Omansky 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oppenheim 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  Dana  Orcutt 
Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Otis 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Overholt 
Mrs.  Frank  Sewall  Owen 

Miss  Marjorie  T.  Packard 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Paddison 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Page 
Miss  Grace  D.  Paine 
The  Reverend 

George  L.  Paine 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Paine 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Paine 
Mrs.  John  A.  Paine 
Mrs.  John  B.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Paine 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Mrs.  John  G.  Palfrey 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Miss  J.  G.  Palmer 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Pappenheimer 
Miss  Delphina  Parenti 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Park 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Park 
Miss  Marion  E.  Park 


,Mrs.  Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Cortlandt  Parker 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Parker 
Miss  Eleanor  Gilbert  Parker 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mrs.  J.  Harleston  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  William  Stanley 

Parker 
Mrs.  John  Parkinson 
Miss  Mary  Parlett 
Mrs.  Ernst  M.  Parsons 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Talcott  Parsons 
Mr.  Claude  E.  Patch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Patch 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Isaac  Patch,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Loomis  Patrick 
Mrs.  James  E.  Patton 
Miss  Amelia  Peabody 
Mrs.  Harold  Peabody 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
The  Reverend  and  Mrs. 

C.  R.  Peck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  I.  Peckham 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 
Mrs.  Lawrence  F.  Percival 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Perkins 
Miss  Charlotte  C.  Perkins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Perkins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Palfrey  Perkins 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins 
Miss  Elisabeth  B. 

Perlmuter 
Miss  Lena  G.  Perrigo 
Mrs.  John  Perrin 
Mr.  Arthur  Perry 
Mr.  Donald  I.  Perry 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Perry 
Mrs.  E.  I.  Perry 
Miss  Edith  M.  Perry 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Perry 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Perry 
Miss  Jacqueline  M.  Perry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Perry 
Professor  Ralph  Barton 

Perry 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Perry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Constantin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Pervere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  R.  Peterson 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  J.  Pfannenstiehl 
Mrs.  John  S.  Pfeil 
Miss  Marguerite  Pfleghaar 


Mrs.  Louis  E.  Phaneuf 
Mrs.  Merchant  Philbrick 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippen 
Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Mrs.  William  Stanwood  Pier 
Mr.  Edward  Franklin  Pierce 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce 
Miss  Louisa  Q.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  G.  Pike 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Walter  Piston 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Plant 
Mr.  John  A.  Plummer 
Mr.  Ralph  Pollan 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  M.  Pollard 
Miss  Alice  F.  Poor 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  Pope 
Miss  Isabel  Pope 
Mrs.  Wilmot  T.  Pope 
Mr.  Frederic  T.  Poras 
Mrs.  A.  Kingsley  Porter 
Mrs.  Alex  S.  Porter 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Porter 
Mr.  F.  J.  Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Potter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Powers 
Dr.  George  C.  Prather 
Mrs.  Burleigh  L.  Pratt 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  H.  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Louis  Mortimer  Pratt 
Mrs.  W.  Elliott  Pratt 
Mrs.  Charles  Preisigke 
Mrs.  Michael  T.  Prendergast 
Miss  Minnie  A.  Prescott 
Miss  Alice  A.  Preston 
Mr.  Roger  Preston 
Miss  Virginia  Prettyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs 

Edward  W.  Pride 
Mrs.  John  Pridgeon 
Miss  Annie  E.  Priest 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  O.  Proctor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Emerson  Proctor,  2nd 
Miss  Joan  Projansky 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jacob  K.  Prombain 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Prout 
Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 
Mrs.  Henri  Prunaret 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Prussian 
Mr.  Ernest  Pulsifer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Phillips  Purdy 
Miss  Hazel  M.  Purmort 
Miss  Augusta  N.  Putnam 
Mrs.  F.  Delano  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 
Dr.  Marian  C.  Putnam 
Mrs.  Theresa  Putnam 


Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Quint 


Mrs.  John  Rabaiotti 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  Sidney  Rabb 
Mrs.  Anna  Rabinowitz 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
Miss  Bertha  Ramseyer 
Mrs.  C.  Theodore  Ramseyer 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Rand 
Miss  Eleanor  E.  Randall 
Miss  Alice  L.  Rankin 
Mrs.  Endicott  Rantoul 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Theresa  S.  Ratshesky 
Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 
Mrs.  Eugene  Tryon  Redmond 
Mrs.  Franklin  A.  Reece 
Miss  Mabel  S.  Reed 
Mrs.  A.  William  Reggio 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Reilly 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Reilly 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Reilly 
Dr.  Anna  J.  Reinauer 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Reynolds 
Miss  Ida  G.  Reynolds 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Rhategan 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault 
Mrs.  Winfred  Rhoades 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Ribakoff 
Miss  Saidee  F.  Riccius 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rice 
Mrs.  Chester  F.  Rich 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Richardson 
Miss  Laura  Richardson 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Richardson 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Richmond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Richmond 
Miss  Edith  M.  Rideout 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  S.  Rifkin 


Miss  Sybil  Righter 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Rimmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Rissland 
Miss  Carol  M.  Ritchie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Ritvo 
Madame  Simone  Riviere 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Robeson 
Miss  Phyllis  Robbins 
Mr.  F.  N.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Elliott  Robinson 
Miss  Gertrude  B.  Robinson 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Rockwell 
Dr.  Ethel  M.  Rockwood 
Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  W.  Rogers 
Mrs.  Leslie  J.  Rogers 
Miss  Lucy  F.  Rogers 
Miss  Marion  L.  Rogers 
Miss  Martha  Rogers 
Mrs.  James  W.  Rollins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Eli  Charles  Romberg 
Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Rood 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Ropes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Rose 
Miss  Mildred  H.  Rose 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lester  E.  Rosenburg 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ross 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thorvald  S.  Ross 
Mr.  Morris  Rothstein 
Miss  Mary  S.  Rousmaniere 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Row 
Mr.  James  G.  Rowell 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Rowley 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Rowse 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Adrian  Rubel 
Mr.  Philip  Rubenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  N.  Rubin 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Rucker 
Mrs.  Carl  Rudnick 
Mrs.  John  T.  Rule 
Mrs.  John  C.  Runkle 
Mrs.  Percy  P.  Russ 
Mrs.  James  S.  Russell 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Russell 
Mr.  Morley  Russell 
Mrs.  Otis  T.  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Russell 
Mr.  Tallman  Russell 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  William  F.  Ryan 


Miss  Tyyne  Saari 
Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 
Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs 
Mr.  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Dr.  A.  L.  Sagoff 
Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 
Mr.  John  L.  Saltonstall 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  George  E.  Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  LeBaron  Sampson 
Miss  Helen  M.  Sampson 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Sampson 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Samson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  R.  Sanborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sanborn 
Mrs.  Edmund  Sandars 
Mrs.  Hayward  Sanders 
Mr.  Eliot  Sands 
Miss  Dorothy  J.  Sanford 
Mr.  F.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sawtell 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  William  H.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sayles 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  W.  Sayles,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bertram  F.  Scheffreen 
Mr.  William  L.  Schermerhorn 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Scheuermann 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Schirmer 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schneider 
Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
Mr.  Carol  L.  Schwartz 
Mr.  Donald  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Scott 
Mrs.  John  Scrimshaw 
Mr.  Campbell  L.  Searle 
Miss  Edith  H.  Sears 
Miss  Evelyn  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 
Mrs.  John  B.  Sears 
Miss  Leila  Sears 
Mrs.  Richard  Sears 
Mrs.  James  D.  Seaver 
Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  M.  Seegal 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Maurice  S.  Segal 
Mr.  Samuel  Seiniger 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

B.  M.  Selekman 
Mrs.  Henry  Seton 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Sewell 
Dr.  Rose  Wies  Shain 
Mr.  Morris  Shapiro 
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Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs.  Mayo  Adams  Shattuck 
Miss  Caroline  N.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  II 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Sohier  Shaw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
Mrs.  Donna  E.  Shay 
Mrs.  Winthrop  L.  Sheedy 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Shelander 
Miss  Emily  B.  Shepard 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  Alice  Sherman 
Miss  Edith  E.  Sherman 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Sherrill 
Mrs.  John  Shillito 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Shocket 
Mrs.  Seabury  T.  Short 
Mr.  J.  W.  Shoul 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Benjamin  F.  Sieve 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sigel 
Miss  Barbara  K.  Sikes 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Dr.  Fred  Simm 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Simmons 
Mr.  Benjamin  Simon 
Mrs.  Mildred  Simons 
Miss  Elizabeth  Singleton 
Mr.  Jean  Sisson 
Mrs.  L.  I.  Skuball 
Mrs.  Robert  Slater 
Mrs.  John  J.  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Slosberg 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Small 
Miss  Helen  H.  Smiley 
Mrs.  A.  Calvert  Smith 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alan  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Smth 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Smith,  Jr. 
Miss  Ethanne  E.  Smith 
Mrs.  F.  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  Gilbert  Smith 
Mr.  Graydon  Smith 
Miss  Helen  B.  Smith 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Smith 
Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 
Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Ilsley  Smith 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Smith 
Lt.  Thomas  W.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 
Mrs.  H.  Weir  Smyth 


Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Snow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Snow 
Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 
Dr.  H.  C.  Solomon 
Dr.  Philip  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Somes 
Mr.  W.  R.  Somers 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Sondheim 
The  Sonnabend  Foundation 
Mrs.  Willard  B.  Soper 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Merrill  Sosman 
Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule,  Sr. 
Miss  Leonora  N.  Soule 
Miss  Lucia  A.  Soule 
Mr.  T.  L.  Southack 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Southard 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell 

Spaulding 
Miss  Dorothy  Spelman 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Spence 
Mrs.  Wilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Willard  L.  Sperry 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Sr. 
Miss  Edna  G.  Spitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  K.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Phineas  W.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Romney  Spring 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Squibb 
Mrs.  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  L.  Stagg 
Mrs.  Richard  Stall 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Stanley 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Creighton  B.  Stanwood 
Miss  Faith  Stanwood 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Stanwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alvin  D.  Star 
Mrs.  Max  Starr 
Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  M.  Stearns 
Mrs.  Russell  Stearns 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Roderick  Stebbins 
Miss  Mabel  A.  E.  Steele 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Steensen 
Mr.  H.  A.  Steeves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Stein 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Stein 
Mr.  Samuel  Stein 
Mrs.  Alexander  Steinert 
Miss  Pearl  M.  Steinmetz 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stellar 
Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  W.  R.  C.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  Abbot  Stevens 
Mrs.  Ames  Stevens 


Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Raymond  Stevens 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Stewart 
Mr.  Rufus  Stickney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howell  M.  Stillman 
Mrs.  Philip  Stockton 
Mrs.  Clement  K.  Stodder 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  G.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dewey  D.  Stone 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Stone 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Stone 
Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  A.  Stone 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Otto  G.  T.  Straub 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jacob  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Vcevold  W. 

Strekalovsky 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Strickland 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Sturgis 
Miss  Mabel  Sturgis 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Sturm 
Mrs.  Sydney  Sugarman 
Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Sullivan 
Mr.  John  M.  Sullivan 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Swan 
Mrs.  H.  Hogarth  Swann 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  M.  Swartz 
Miss  Helen  Bernice  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Homer  N.  Sweet 
Miss  G.  Marion  Swift 
Mrs.  George  H.  Swift 
Mrs.  John  B.  Swift,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  B.  Talbot 
Miss  Beatrice  Talbot 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Talbot 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Fritz  B.  Talbot 
Miss  Mary  Eloise  Talbot 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Tappan 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  Tauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Taylor 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent  J.  Taylor 
Mrs.  John  W.  Teele 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Tenney 
Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Terry 
Miss  Helen  I.  Tetlow 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  B.  Thacher 
Miss  Mary  Thacher 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  W.  Thaler 
Mr.  John  Thalheimer 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Thayer 
Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Mrs.  Sherman  Rand  Thayer 
Miss  Atossa  B.  Thomas 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Thomas 
Mr.  E.  Whitney  Thompson 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  H.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Elihu  Thomson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  L.  Thorndike 
Miss  Mary  Q.  Thorndike 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Rantoul 
Miss  Augusta  Thornton 
Miss  Alice  A.  Thorp 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  Thurman 
Miss  Grace  A.  Tibbets 
Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tilton 
Mrs.  George  H.  Timmins 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Tobey 
Miss  Mary  B.  Tobey 
Dr.  Rudolf  Toch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Tomb 
Miss  Kaye  Torrant 
Miss  Katharine  Tousey 
Mrs.  Oswald  Tower 
Mrs.  Russell  B.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Miss  Elizabeth  Townsend 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Tracy 
Miss  Jessie  C.  Travis 
Miss  Emma  G.  Treadwell 
Miss  G.  W.  Treadwell 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Tripp 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  Dubois  Tudor 
Mrs.  Peter  Turchon,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Peter  Turchon 
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Miss  Dora  Turitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  M.  Turner 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Tuttle 
Miss  Marion  L.  Tyler 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Tyler 
Mrs.  Griswold  Tyng 
Mrs.  Helen  V.  Tyrode 

Dr.  Miriam  S.  Udin 
Mrs.  Israel  Uditsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Ullian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 


Mr.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 
Mr.  Herman  Vershbow 
Mrs.  Leon  Villmont 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Vitkin 
Miss  Doris  Volland 
Mrs.  Cushing  Vose 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wade 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Miss  Eva  K.  Wagner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Waine 
Mrs.  Hooper  Wakefield 
Dr.  Byron  H.  Waksman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 
Mrs.  Richard  Walcott 
Mr.  Robert  Walcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Wald 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 
Mr.  William  A.  Waldron 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Waldstein 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Quincy  W.  Wales 
Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Walker 
Mrs.  Harry  H.  Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker 
Mr.  Percy  L.  Walker 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walker 
Mr.  M.  W.  Wallace 
Miss  Sarah  Walmsley 
Mrs.  Howland  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Isabel  Waltz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
Mrs.  Adeline  W.  Ward 
Miss  Frances  Evelyn  Ward 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Wardwell 
Mrs.  Edward  Winslow  Ware 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Roger  S.  Warner 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mrs.  Bayard  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 


Mrs.  Prescott  Warren 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Waterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph  D.  Waterman 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Waters 
Mr.  Richard  M.  Waters 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Miss  Agnes  Watkins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl  L.  Watson 
Mrs.  Donald  C.  Watson 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Watters 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Watts 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  A.  Weatherby 
Mrs.  Florence  Weber 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster 
Miss  Josephine  Webster 
Mr.  W.  G.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Weden 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Weed 
Miss  Clarice  J.  Weeden 
Mrs.  D.  R.  WTeedon 
Miss  Mary  Weeks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks 
Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Weinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  S.  Weinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Moses  Weinman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  Weinrebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  Weinstein 
Miss  Hedy  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soma  Weiss 
Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  O.  Welch 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Welch,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rodman  Weld 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wellington 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ravnor  G.  Wellington 
Miss  Virginia  Wellington 
Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Wells 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell.  Jr. 
Miss  Barbara  H.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Cyril  Wetherall 
Miss  Martha  Wetherbee 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Wetherell 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Wetherell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Weyerhaeuser 
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Mrs.  William  P.  Wharton 
Miss  Mary  Wheatland 
Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 
Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Clarence  B.  Wheeler 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leonard  Wheeler 
Mr.  George  W.  Wheelwright 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  J.  White 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  White 
Mrs.  Eva  W.  White 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  White 
Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 
Mr.  James  N.  White 
Miss  Marian  E.  White 
Miss  Anne  Whiteman 
Mr.  Homer  Whitford 
Mrs.  James  E.  Whitin 
Mrs.  Jasper  Whiting 
Mrs.  Mason  T.  Whiting 
Mrs.  Howard  S.  Whitley 
Miss  Dorothy  Whitman 
Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Whitman 
Mrs.  Byam  Whitney 
Mrs.  C.  Handasyde  Whitney 
Miss  Margaret  Whitney 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Whittemore 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robinson  Whitten 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Whittier 
Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Whittier 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Whitwell 
Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 
Mr.  Richmond  G.  Wight 
Mrs.  Rufus  L.  Wilbor 
Miss  Katherine  Wilkins 


Mr.  Marshall  S.  Wilkins 
Hon.  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Mr.  Warde  Wilkins 
Miss  Alice  H.  Willauer 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Miss  Hilda  W.  Williams 
Mrs.  Horace  D.  H.  Williams 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  T.  Williams 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Williams 
Miss  Marion  Williams 
Mrs.  Moses  Williams 
Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Williams 
Miss  Clara  R.  Williamson 
Miss  Margaret  Williamson 
Mrs.  Arthur  Willis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Willis 
Miss  Ruth  C.  Willis 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Wilmer 
Mrs.  Wesley  P.  Wilmont 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  O.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Edward  Chase  Wilson 
Miss  Eleanor  Wilson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Grafton  Lee  Wilson 
Miss  Florence  B.  Windom 
Mr.  Irving  Winer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Winetzky 
Mr.  Frederick  Winslow 
Mrs.  Allen  P.  Winsor 
Mrs.  Frederick  Winsor 
Comte  and  Comtesse 

M.  R.  deH.  Winston 
Dr.  Rose  Winston 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  Winthrop 
Sarah  T.  Winthrop 

Memorial  Fund 
Mrs.  William  M.  Wise 


Mrs.  George  B.  Wislocki 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  D.  Wit 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Withers 
Mrs.  S.  Burt  Wolbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Jules  Wolffers 
Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood 
Miss  Rosamond  A.  Wood 
Mrs.  William  L.  Woodbury 
Miss  Beatrice  S.  Woodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
Mrs.  Edith  Christiana 

Woolley 
Miss  Constance  Rulison 

Worcester 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Woythaler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  L.  Wrenn,  2nd 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Wrenn 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Wright 
Mrs.  John  G.  Wright 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Wright 
Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Wrightington 
Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin 
Mr.  Dann  Coriat  Wyman 
Mrs.  Edward  Wyner 


Miss  Mary  E.  Yassin 
Mr.  H.  H.  Yeames 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  Yoffe 
Miss  Anna  Young 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  L.  Young 
Mrs.  Henry  Melvin  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herman  A.  Young 


Mr.  George  Zakon 
Mrs.  Percy  Rolfe  Ziegler 


List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season   1952-1953 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Laurence  Achilles— Connecticut 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Adams— New  York 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Almirall— New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Amann— New  Jersey 
Colonel  John  L.  Ames,  Jr.— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ames— Maine 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews— Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnstein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson— Michigan 
Mr.  Seymour  R.  Askin— New  York 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
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Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Reuben  L.  Bates— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Beethoven  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Mrs.  Haughton  Bell— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystal  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Herbert  Bennett,  Jr.— 

Illinois 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger— Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bernheim— New  York 
Mrs.  Sylvan  Bernstein— New  York 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston— Maine 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  L.  Binns— Maine 
Mrs.  Max  Binswanger— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Miss  Stella  Bishop— New  York 
Mrs.  Louis  G.  Bissell— New  York 
Miss  Edith  C.  Black— New  York 
Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers'  Society- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Blauvelt— New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn— 

Rhode  Island 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss- 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bonoff— New  York 
Mr.  John  C.  Borden— New  York 
Mr.  Adolphe  E.  Borie— California 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bresnahan— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Bridge— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown— New  York 
Miss  Norvelle  W.  Browne— New  York 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne— Connecticut 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa— New  York 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Carey— New  York 

Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Carson— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter— Hawaii 

Mrs.  John  L.  Carter— New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chaffee— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 
Mr.  Jackson  Chambers— New  York 
Chaminade  Club— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Chasan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Rosepha  P.  Chisholm— New  York 
Miss  Mabel  Choate— New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Eloise  Close— New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb— New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin— New  Jersey 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen— New  York 
Mr.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen— New  York 
Miss  C.  Coleman— New  York 
Mr.  V.  U.  Coletti-Perucca— Italy 
Mrs.  Dayton  Colie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Gilman  Collier— New  York 
Miss  Genette  T.  Collins— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey— Maine 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Conklin— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 
Miss  Anne  B.  Connelly— New  York 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley— Connecticut 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Adelaide  T.  Corbett— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  Cranford— Connecticut 
Miss  Constance  Crawford— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 
Miss  Esther  S.  Crosby— New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Crowell— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gurnee  dimming— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Daboll— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  L.  B.  deBarritt— New  York 
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Vlr.  Aaron  W.  Davis— New  York 

Vlr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 

Vlr.  W.  W.  Dempster— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Deveny— California 

Mrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 

Mrs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf-Rhode  Island 

Miss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter— Rhode  Island 

Vlr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Dickerman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz— New  York 

jVliss  Judith  C.  Dinell— 

[Mrs.  Clarence  C.  Dittrner— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Doft— New  York 

br.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Dorff— New  York 

Miss  Rhea  Doucette— New  York 

j|Mrs.  Robert  B.  Dresser— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marian  Drury— Connecticut 

Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 
iMr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 
Miss  Edith  W.  Edwards— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich— New  York 
[Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Einstein— New  York 
Dr.  Arnold  Eisendorfer— New  York 
BVlrs.  Edward  Elliott— New  Jersey 
jMr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  H.  Emory— New  York 
fMiss  Ruth  E.  Erb— New  Jersey 
JMrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  N.  Espo— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  A.  Evans— Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales— Rhode  Island 

|Dr.  Marynia  F.  Farnham— New  York 
Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— New  Jersey 
Miss  Ellen  Faulkner— New  York 

|Mr.  E.  M.  Fay— Rhode  Island 

'Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 

IMrs.  S.  L.  Feiber— New  York 
Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 

!;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.— 
Connecticut 

j  Miss  Louise  M.  Fish— Rhode  Island 

j.  Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 
Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 
Miss  Mary  M.  Flansburg— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Paul  A.  Fletcher— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Oscar  Foley— Washington 
Mr.  George  L.  Foote— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Foster— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  C.  Fowler— New  Jersey 
Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 


Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Mary  Friedman— New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Angelika  W.  Frink— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham— New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 
Mr.  M.  C.  Fuller— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Regina  A.  Garvey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes— Ohio 
Mrs.  Otto  Gerdau— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gershman— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Bessie  Ginsburgh— New  York 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Glassberg— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Barney  M.  Goldberg— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Golden— Florida 
Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan— New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
Dr.  Halina  T.  Gorski— New  York 
Mr.  Harry  Hale  Goss— Rhode  Island 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Mr.  Paul  Gourary— New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  Graef— New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Miss  Gilda  Greene— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Greene— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenman— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Greenwood— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Grenier— Wyoming 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Grohoest— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin— New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Grossman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Guild— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Guinsburg— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Gunterman— New  York 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Hadley— New  York 
Miss  Beatrice  Hall— New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Hallowell— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann— Connecticut 
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Miss  Edna  R.  Hamburger— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond— Connecticut 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 
Miss  Lowene  Harding— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart-Rhode  Island 
Miss  Anna  Hartmann— Wisconsin 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett— New  York 
Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Stuart  Haupt— New  York 
Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hayden— New  York 
Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Irving  Heidell— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller-New  York 
Mr.  George  C.  Hennigs— New  York 
Mrs.  B.  S.  Herkimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  V.  Hill-Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hi  lies- 
Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hilliard-New  York 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley- 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch-New  York 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg— New  York 
Hochschild  Fund,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hodge-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hodges— Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hoffman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Lester  Hofheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Horner-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Horner— Maine 
Mrs.  John  Hubbard— New  York 
Mrs.  Lea  Hudson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch-New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell-Michigan 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Humstone— Connecticut 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt-Connecticut 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Hyams— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Iglehart-Maryland 

Dr.  Sidney  H.  Ingbar— Maryland 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham-Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marion  R.  Irvine— New  York 

Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 

Mr.  R.  Jacobs— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Jacobs-New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  P.  Jacobson— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby— New  York 
Dr.  M.  Jagendorf-New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho— New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis— New  York 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Miss  Christie  M.  Jonah— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr.-New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Howard  V.  Jones— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  T.  Catesby  Jones— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  S.  Jones— New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  E.  Judd,  Jr.-New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Judell— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins— New  York 

Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan— New  York 
Mrs.  Constance  V.  Kang—  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  Karelson,  Jr.-New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kateon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kaufmann— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kebler— New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Edna  Kelly— New  York 
Mr.  Marshall  R.  Kernochan— New  York 
Miss  Marion  L.  Kesselring— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Kivelson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Klar— New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Knauth— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koenig— California 
Miss  Judith  Korey— 
Mrs.  Rose  Boren  Korey— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer-New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  Krause— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Kremensky— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Labalme— New  York 

Mr.  Edward  F.  LaCroix— Wisconsin 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd-Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Merkel  Landis— Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Laub-New  York 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus— New  York 

Miss  A.  Lee— New  York 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Lee— New  York 

Miss  Mary  F.  Leech— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Leibowitz— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Lenom— New  York 

Mrs.  Nadia  Leoboldti— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Levi— New  York 

Mr.  Marks  Levine— New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy-Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Levy— New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn-New  York 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn— New  York 

Miss  Aline  Liebcnthal— New  York 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Lindau— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Litt— New  York 

Willoughby  Little  Foundation— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Lockwood— New  York 
Miss  Edith  M.  Loew— New  York 
Dr.  Lucille  Loseke— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lounsbery— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Madeline  M.   Low— New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  Lowell— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Lueth— Illinois 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 


Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod— Rhode  Island 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Cary  Magruder— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Mandeville— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  O.  Manley— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 
Mrs.  Gwendoline  L.  Manuel— New  York 
Mr.  David  W.  Marcus— Quebec 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine— New  York 
Miss  Elaine  Marzullo— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Masback— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marguerite  Mathews— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes— California 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Maylahn— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Chase  Mellen— New  York 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
iMrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf— 

Rhode  Island 
[Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Kay  G.  Meyer— New  York 
jMr.  Norbert  M.  Milair— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Miller— Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Norman  F.  Milne— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Anna  E.  Mohn— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  Montgomery— New  York 

Colonel  John  C.  Moore— New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 

Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen— Connecticut 

Mr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 

Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin— New  Jerse 

Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean— New  York 

Mr.  John  McChesney— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid-Rhode  Island 

McCook  family— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  McKelvey,  Jr.— 

New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 
Miss  Janet  McKenzie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— China 
Mrs.  John  R.  McLane— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 
The  Reverend  Everett  W.  McPhillips— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer— New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Roy  Newberger— New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Newman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson— 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Nolte— New  York 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn— New  York 
Mr.  Leslie  P.  Ogden— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 
Miss  Ida  Oppenheimer— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg— New  York 

Miss  Elsie  F.  Packer— Connecticut 
Miss  Bertha  Pagehstecher— New  York 
Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin— New  York 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Parlin— New  Jersey 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Peck— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  M.  L.  Peck— Connecticut 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham— New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  I.  Pedersen— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins— New  York 
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Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Max  Pick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  J.  Planten— California 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton— Connecticut 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb— New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Potts— New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Powell— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter— 

New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Presbrey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Price— North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 
Dr.  Irmarita  Putnam— New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan— New  York 

Dr.  H.  L.  Rachlin— New  York 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 
Miss  Helen  Ray— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 
Mrs.  George  Relyea— New  York 
Mrs.  John  Harsen  Rhoades— New  York 
Mrs.  Caroline  Holt  Rice— Maine 
VIrs.  Ralph  Richards— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Richardson— Italy 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  Richmond— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond- 
Rhode  Island 
Miss  Rose  Riccobono— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  Rich  ter— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Richter— New  York 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.— NeAv  York 
Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Daisy  F.  Rogers— New  York 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers- 
Rhode   Island 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Romney— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edward  Ronicker— Ohio 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  Rosenthal— New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  Rothstein— New  York 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Roudebush— New  York 
Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Rubenfeld— New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin-New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Rubinstein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rulon-Miller— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Runyon— New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Russell— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran— Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  T.  Schirmer— Maine 

Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 

Mrs.  Fred  Schloss— New  York 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Schradieck— New  York 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Schwartz— Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  Schwarz— New  York 

Miss  Katharine  Hope  Scott— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Scott— Pennsylvania 

Miss  May  Seeley— New  York 

Mrs.  Carl  Seeman— New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 

Mrs.  S.  Seidenbond— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 

Miss  Ann  Shaughnessy— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Martha  G.  Sias— Washington 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 

Mr.  Ben  Sinel— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lucile  Singleton— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Smith— Connecticut 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith— New  York 

Miss  Hope  Smith— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mariana  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Smithers— New  Jersey 

Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 

Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Solomon— New  York 

Mrs.  Sidney  Solomon— New  York 

Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Philip  B.  Stanley— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  M.  Statler— New  York 

Miss  Anna  Stearns— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Eleanor  Steber— New  York 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 

Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Stein— New  York 

Mr.  Julius  Steiner— New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinert— New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Stern— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern— Louisiana 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 

Miss  Ruth  Stickney— Maine 

Mr.  Marcel  H.  Stieglitz— New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 

Miss  Lynn  Stone— New  York 

Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  York 

Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Street— New  York 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifler— New  York 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 

Dr.  George  T.  Strodl— New  York 

Mrs.  James  R.  Strong— New  Jersey 


FRIENDS   OF   THE   BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Concluded) 


Mr.  S.  Clarance  Stuart— New  York 
Miss  Jeannette  Studley— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stumff — New  York 
Mr.  Howard  Sturges— New  York 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Peggy  Sugar— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Sunderland— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Surrey— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Sverdlick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Swart— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Lee  Switzer— Connecticut 


Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Tanham— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor— California 
Miss  Lucy  O.  Teague— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 
Miss  Meta  Terstegge— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  John  S.  Thacher— New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas— Maine 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 
Mr.  George  Toumanoft— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey— Maine 
Mr.  John  C.  Traphagen— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood— New  York 
Mrs.  Gregory  Tuchapsky— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Tulchin- 
Miss  Alice  Tully— New  York 

Miss  Elsa  S.  Uhlig— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Ullman-New  York 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Untermeyer— New  York 

Miss  Jane  K.  Valleau— New  Jersey 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Van  Brunt— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte— New  York 

Miss  Anna  Veder— New  York 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Veit-New  York 

Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Emily  Vivian— New  York 

Edwin  C.  and  Florence  G.  Vogel  Fund  Inc.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Simon  J.  Vogel— New  York 
Mrs.  Tracy  S.  Voorhees— New  York 


Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse  Walker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wallerstein— New  York 
Miss  Catherine  Walther— New  Jersey 
Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Seaver  War! and— Maine 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 
Mrs.  Ives  Washburn— New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 
Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mathilde  E.  Weber— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elisabeth  G.  Weeks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Weisberg— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 
Mrs.  Alan  R.  Wheeler— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wheeler— New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White— New  York 
Miss  Mabel  I.  Whiteley— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Edith  A.  Whitney— New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Irwin  Wile— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Rodney  Williams— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Willstatter— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow— New  York 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Enid  Wolf-Ohio 
Dr.  Louis  Wolf— New  York 
Miss  Anna  Wolff— New  York 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  E.  Woodard— New  York 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright— New  York 
Mr.  Carroll  M.  Wright— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wrubel— New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 
Mrs.  William  F.  Wund— New  York 


Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  LeRoy  Young- 
New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Zarchen— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Zia— New  York 
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ZHbnor  cJ^oll 


Among  those  who  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  following  are  listed  as  having  heard  the  Orchestra 
under  each  of  its  regular  conductors  from  Sir  George  Henschel  to 
Mr.  Charles  Munch.  Since  existing  records  are  insufficient  for  a  full 
compilation,  any  whose  names  have  been  omitted  are  requested  to 
send  them  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston. 


Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Armistead 

Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  Barber 
Mrs.  John  S.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  Boylston  Beal 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.  Bird 
Mrs.  George  F.  Bosworth 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  D.  Burrage 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Churchill 
Prof.  H.  E.  Clifford 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Corey 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Currier 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 


Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 


Mrs.  Henry  Endicott 
Dr.  Mabel  I.  Emerson 


Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 
Miss  Lucy  Adams  Fiske 
Mrs.  Parker  Fiske 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Fries 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham 


Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mr.   Edward  H.  Gleason 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant 
Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Greene 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mr.  John  W.  Hall 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Hammond 
Mrs.   Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Haughton 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Hosmer 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hull 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 

Miss  Mary  V.  Iasigi 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Lane 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Milliken 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Miss  Helen  Graham  Moseley 
Miss  Angelina  K.  Mudge 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs.  John  C.  Munro 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frederic  O.  North 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 

Miss  Sybilla  Orth 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker 
Mrs.  Francis  A.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Pond 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince 
Miss  Adelaide  W.  Proctor 
Mrs.  George  J.  Putnam 


Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Reed 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 

Miss  Mary  Thompson  Sawyer 

Mrs.  Francis  Augustus  Seamans 

Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Sears 

Miss  Emma  M.  Sibley 

Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 

Mrs.  Daniel  Staniford 

Mr.  F.  O.  Stanley 

Miss  Rose  Stewart 

Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 

Miss  Sarah  D.  Stover 

Miss  Mary  Strickland 

Mr.  S.  Warren  Sturgis 

Miss  Effie  C.  Sweetser 

Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Laura  Tolman-Kilgore 
Mrs.  Leverett  S.  Tuckerman 

Mrs.  George  Weatherby 

Mrs.  Margaretha  H.  Williamson 

Mrs.  William  A.  Young 
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BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952"I953 


BAYARD  TUCRERMAN,  Jb.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  EALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Jb. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone    Lafayette    5-5700 


Los  Angeles,  California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Dunkirk     8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  thJL 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 

COPYRIGHT,    1953,  BY   BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  lilC. 

The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkin* 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shd*k,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  TRANSCONTINENTAL 
TOUR 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  will 
begin  its  transcontinental  tour  in  De- 
troit on  April  21,  and  will  visit  the 
following  cities  (in  the  order  named) 
through  May  22:  Detroit,  Columbus, 
Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Knoxville,  Chat- 
tanooga, Atlanta,  New  Orleans,  Dallas, 
El  Paso,  Tucson,  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles, 
Santa  Barbara,  Fresno,  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  Salt  Lake  City,  Provo, 
Denver,  Chicago,  East  Lansing,  Ann 
Arbor,   Toronto,   Montreal,   Burlington. 

The  following  programs  will  provide 
the  tour  repertory: 

To  be  conducted  by  Charles  Munch: 

Barber  —  Overture,     "The     School     for 

Scandal" 
Berlioz   —   "Royal    Hunt   and    Storm," 

Descriptive    Symphony    from    "The 

Trojans" 
Debussy  —  "Prelude    to    the    Afternoon 

of  a  Faun" 
Wagner  —  Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die 

Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg" 

Beethoven  —  Symphony  No.  7,  in  A 
major,   Op.   92 

Handel  —  Suite  for  Orchestra  (From 
the  Water  Music  Arranged  by  Sir 
Hamilton  Harty) 

Honegger  —  Symphony  No.  2  for  String 
Orchestra 

Ravel  —  "Rapsodie  Espagnole,"  (or  "La 
-    Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem) 

Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  1   (or  No.  4) 

To  be  conducted  by  Pierre  Monteux: 

Beethoven  —  Symphony    No.    2,    in    D 

major,  Op.  36 
Creston  —  Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  35 

Stravinsky  —  Suite     from     the     Ballet, 

"L'Oiseau  de  Feu" 
Strauss  —  Suite    from    "Der    Rosenka- 

valier" 

Berlioz  —  Overture,  "The  Roman  Car- 
nival" 

Wagner  —  Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey, 
from  "Gotterdammerung" 

Strauss  —  "Don  Juan,"  Tone  Poem,  Op. 
20 


Symphony    (Franck,   Brahms   No.  2,  or 
Sibelius  No.  2) 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OP    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  1 0  to  20. 

22.95 


416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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EXHIBITIONS 

Seven  exhibitions  were  hung  in  the 
gallery    during    the    1952-53    season: 

Painters  in  the  United  States,  1720-1920, 
from  the  collection  of  the  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion Fine  Arts  Department,  Oct.  3- 
Nov.  2. 

George  W.  Bellows:  Drawings  and 
Prints,  from  the  Wiggin  Print  Collec- 
tion, Boston  Public  Library,  Nov.  7-30. 

Fourth  Annual  Subscribers'  Exhibition, 
Dec.  12-27. 

American  Paintings,. irom  the  collection 
of  the  Springfield  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  Jan.  2-31. 

Boston  Society  of  Independent  Artists 
Traveling  Exhibition,  Feb.  6-March  7. 

Karl  Zeise:  Watercolors  from  the  Or- 
chestra's European  Tour,  March  17- 
April  4. 

Artists  Equity  Association,  New  Eng- 
land Chapter,  Annual  Exhibition, 
April  10-18. 


'TOMORROW'S  SYMPHONY" 
The  23rd  Institute  for  Education  by 
Radio-TV  at  Ohio  State  University  has 
given  a  first  award  to  "Tomorrow's 
Symphony,"  Professor  G.  Wallace  Wood- 
worth's  program  on  Station  WGBH.  The 
judges  declared  that  the  program  pro- 
vides "an  unusual  program  service,  ex- 
ceptional in  spontaneity,  authenticity  and 


comprehensiveness.  It  [the  program]  fills 
the  need  of  the  listener  for  better  en- 
joyment and  understanding  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  eoncerts  broadcast 
over  WGBH  on  the  following  days.  The 
commentator  combines  musicology  and 
showmanship  in  a  full  hour  of  instruc- 
tion with  'live'  and  recorded  illustrative 
material,  ingeniously  used." 


SYMPHONIANA 
(Season  1952-1953) 

Since  April    3 

A  Full  Season 3 

WGBH  Begins  its  Second  Year  ....  4 

Salute  to  a  Master   147 

Women  in  Music  (Jean  M.  Demos)  195 

The  Statues  in  Symphony  Hall...  339 

Honegger  and  Debussy 387 

Satie    (Jean  Cocteau) 531 

The  Spring  Tour 627 

Trustees  Ask  Support  of  Business- 
men  (Harold  Rogers) 675 

Honors  for  Haieff 676 

The  Toccata  (Willi  Apel) 723 

The    Programs    for    the    Berkshire 

Festival     771 

Stravinsky's  "L'Histoire  du  Soldat"  772 

Distinguished  Visitors 819 

Theatre  Concerts  at  Tanglewood. .  819 

Open  Rehearsal 915 

"Creative  Concerts"   916 

Father  Fiction    963 

Horblit  Award   964 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Sixty-eighth  Season 

OPENING  NIGHT 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21 

The  Pops  will  be  given  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

Friday,  and  Saturday  night  through  May  23.  The  regular  Pops 

Orchestra  will  play  every  night  except  Sunday  through  July  3. 

Tickets  now  — Floor   (table  seats)    $2.50;  First  Balcony  $1.50,  $1.00; 
Second  Balcony   (unreserved)    50  cents. 
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filene's 


In    Filene's 
French   Shops 
you   will  find 
ihe      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil   Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In   Filene's  Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  wilh  spring  ...  a  sprine  overwhelmingly  heauliful   iit  the  new  wuys 
a     smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     is     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  .  .    magnificently  put  together.  An<l  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newe»l 
fashions,  expressed  in  suits  such  a*  this  hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dre>ses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loo>e  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  coals  in  fabrics  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .  .   .  seventh    floor 
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In  1867  the  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music  was  housed  in  seven  "sky 
•    parlor"  studios  in  the  old 
Boston  Music  Hall. 


"Let  Music 
swell  the  breeze' 

The  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  nation's  oldest  inde- 
pendent music  school,  began  mod- 
estly. Today  students  from  all  over 
America  and  many  other  lands  seek 
Conservatory  degrees. 

The  Conservatory's  growth  sym- 
bolizes the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Boston.  Great  changes  also 
affect  the  individual  who  wants  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the 
family  which  will  survive  him.  To 
meet  these  problems,  an  up-to-date 
will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  reviewed, 
you  should  see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  tax  laws, 
you  and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany about  the  advantages  of  Old 


Colony's  service  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  'Wills  and  Trusts" 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman, Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  H^DRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


twenty-fourth  Program 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  April  17,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  April  18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Handel Suite  for  Orchestra  (From  the  Water  Music) 

Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty 
I.    Allegro 
II.    Air 

III.  Bourree 

IV.  Hornpipe 

V.    Andante  espressivo 
VI.    Allegro  deciso 

Ravel  Rapsodie  Espagnole 

I.  Prelude  a  la  Nuit 

II.  Malaguena 

III.  Habanera 

IV.  Feria 

Roussel "Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 

intermission 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

This  program  will  end  about  4:00  o'clock  on  Friday  Afternoon, 
10:15  o'clock  on  Saturday  Evening. 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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is  our 
Business 


For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

has  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  its  founder  .  .  .  and 

quality  is  still  our  business.  It's  nice  to  know  that 

the  Stearns  label  is  still  your  safeguard  when  seeking 

fashion  needs  for  yourself,  for  your  children,  or 
essentials  for  your  home. 


XJt. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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SUITE  FOR  ORCHESTRA    (from  the  WATER  MUSIC) 

By  George  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  in  London,  April  14,  1759 

Arranged  by  Sir  Hamilton  Harty* 


Handel's  Water  Music  was  probably  composed  and  performed  in  parts  in  1715 
and  1717.  The  original  autograph  has  been  lost.  A  suite  from  the  music  was 
published  by  John  Walsh  in  1720,  and  another  version,  differently  arranged,  in 
1740.  The  full  suite  of  20  movements  was  published  in  the  Samuel  Arnold  edition 
(1785-1797),  and  appeared  in  the  complete  works  as  edited  by  Chrysander. 

Sir  Hamilton  Harty,  arranging  a  suite  of  six  movements  in  1918,  and  then  per- 
forming it  at  the  Hall6  Concerts,  has  scored  it  for  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings  (published 
in  1922) .  Suites  from  the  Water  Music,  derived  from  Chrysander,  have  been  per- 
formed by  this  Orchestra  December  11,  1885,  October  21,  1887,  December  21,  1900, 
and  March  18,  1927. 

In  Handel's  time,  parties  on  the  Thames  were  a  favorite  recreation 
of  Londoners  in  the  summer  season.  R.  A.  Streatfeild  has  described 
the  custom  in  his  Life  of  Handel  (1909) :  "The  River  Thames  was 
then,  far  more  than  now,  one  of  the  main  highways  of  London.  It  was 
still  Spenser's  'silver  Thames,'  and  on  a  summer's  day  it  must  have 
presented  a  picture  of  life  and  gaiety  very  different  from  its  present 


*  Born  at  Hillsborough,  County  Down,  Ireland,  December  4,  1879  ;  died  February  19,  1941. 
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melancholy  and  deserted  aspect.  It  was  peopled  by  an  immense  fleet 
of  boats  devoted  solely  to  passenger  traffic,  which  were  signalled  by 
passing  wayfarers  from  numerous  piers  between  Blackfriars  and 
Putney,  just  as  one  now  signals  a  hansom  or  taxicab.  Besides  the 
humble  boats  that  plied  for  hire,  there  were  plenty  of  private  barges 
fitted  up  with  no  little  luxury  and  manned  by  liveried  servants.  The 
manners  and  customs  of  the  boatmen  were  peculiar,  and  their  wit- 
combats,  carried  on  in  the  rich  and  expressive  vernacular  of  Billings- 
gate, were  already  proverbial  .  .  .  George  I  liked  the  River.  When  the 
Court  was  at  Whitehall  water  parties  to  Richmond  or  Hampton  Court 
were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  as  often  as  not  the  royal  barge  was 
accompanied  by  an  attendant  boat  laden  with  musicians." 

Handel,  serving  as  kapellmeister  to  Georg  Ludwig,  Elector  of  Han- 
over, obtained  leave  of  absence  to  visit  England  in  1712.  He  not  only 
overstayed  his  leave,  but  came  under  the  open  patronage  of  the  reign- 
ing Queen  Anne,  between  whom  and  Georg  there  was  no  love  lost 
Handel,  while  thus  still  bound  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  composed 
his  Ode  to  Queen  Anne,  and  his  Te  Deum  and  Jubilate  for  the  hated 
Peace  of  Utrecht.  When  the  Queen  died  in  1714,  Georg  was  crowned 
George  I  of  England  and  Handel's  position  became  suddenly  pre- 
carious. He  was  pointedly  ignored  by  the  new  monarch  and  so  deprived 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
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24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpl*t  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case:  ™ 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON  SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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of  his  principal  opportunities  for  social  recognition  and  consequent 
income.  But  the  continuing  ostracism  of  the  illustrious  Handel  would 
have  been  likewise  a  true  deprivation  to  George  himself,  for  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  Germany  a  passion  for  music  which  was  more 
enduring  than  his  dislike  of  a  dead  queen.  It  was  obviously  a  question 
of  a  propitious  moment,  and  Handel  had  friends  ready  to  do  their 
tactful  part  when  that  moment  should  come.  There  are  three  legends 
circumstantially  related  at  the  time,  each  claiming  the  achievement  of 
this  act  of  grace.  The  Water  Music  is  connected  with  two  of  them. 

One  of  Handel's  true  friends  was  Francesco  Geminiani,  violinist 
and  composer  for  the  violin,  two  years  younger  than  himself.  Geminiani, 
so  the  story  goes,  was  asked  to  play  one  of  his  concertos  at  Court,  and 
replying,  admitted  a  rubato  in  his  style  so  incorrigible  that  no  one 
could  be  trusted  to  accompany  him  and  not  be  thrown  off  but  Handel 
himself.  Handel  was  accordingly  asked,  and  accordingly  reinstated. 

But  Handel  had  other  colleagues  equally  ready  to  claim  the  credit 
for  the  good  deed.  One  was  the  Baron  von  Kielmansegger,  Royal 
Master  of  the  Horse  to  King  George,  and  his  wife  who  was  the  natural 
daughter  of  the  King's  father  by  the  Countess  von  Platen.* 

*  This  unprepossessing  couple  had  made  their  way  in  the  monarch's  wake  to  England,  and 
were  there  heartily  disliked.  The  Baroness  was  "the  King's  principal  favorite,"  in  the  circum- 
spect language  of  Felix  Borowski  (in  the  notes  of  the  Chicago  Orchestra),  "whose  code  of 
morality  did  not  rest  on  a  higher  plane  than  that  of  her  husband."  Others  have  spoken  more 
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ESTABLISHED    1833 


AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Unusual 
Delicacies 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCES 


Red  Label  Lobster  Savannah,   10  oz.  tin $1.09 

Its  wonderful  Chablis-flavored  sauce  gives  real  distinction  to  this 
celebrated  dish.  An  epicure's  dream! 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

It  takes  a  great  chef  to  prepare  so  delicious  a  specialty  as  this  — 
the  chicken  is  tender,  the  sauce  .  .  .  superb! 

Pate  of  Rainbow  Trout,  3  J4  oz.  tin 1.10 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  hors  d'oeuvre  spread  of  them  all  — 
utterly  delicate,  it  should  be  used  just  as  it  is,  on  crackers, 
without  garnish  or  topping. 

Rose's  Lime  Marmalade,  1  lb.  jar .42 

A  flavor  delight,  with  the  cool  tang  of  fresh  limes.  Try  it  on 
English  muffins  at  breakfast  or  tea  time. 

Swedish  Creme  Chantilly  Cheese,  5  %  oz.  pkg .85 

Almost  like  frozen  whipped  cream,  delicate  as  a  mousse,  crusted 
like  Camembert  —  a  delicious  cheese ! 

Red  Label  Crepes  Suzette,  1 1  oz.  tin 1.67 

Very  thin,  French-style,  folded  pancakes  in  their  delightful 
orange-brandy-and-butter  sauce.  Heat  —  serve. 

Epicure  Honey  Dew  Melon,  15  oz.  jar .55 

Translucent  green-gold  blocks  of  sweet-pickled  melon  to  accom- 
pany ham,  roast  chicken  or  cold  meats. 

Red  Label  Onion  Soup  with  Sherry,  35  oz.  tin .69 

An  authentic  onion  soup  a  la  francaise,  laced  with  Sherry  wine, 
ready  to  serve  with  grated  cheese  and  crusty  bread. 

Mandalay  Cocoanut  Syrup,  17  oz.  bot 1.00 

Blended  from  cocoanut  cream  and  sugar,  this  delightful  syrup  is 
the  color  and  consistency  of  butterscotch  sauce.  Add  it  to  milk 
for  the  children  or  use  it  as  a  luscious  sauce  on  ice  cream, 
vanilla  mousse  or  simple  puddings. 
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According  to  Mainwaring,  Handel's  first  biographer,  in  1760,  the 
year  after  his  death,  Kielmansegger  took  advantage  of  a  projected 
water  party  by  the  King  and  his  retinue  on  the  Thames  from  White- 
hall to  Limehouse  on  August  22,  1715.  He  quietly  arranged  for  Handel 
to  compose  and  conduct  music  on  a  barge  within  convenient  hearing 
distance,  but  out  of  sight.  The  King  was  so  pleased  that  he  inquired 
as  to  the  composer  of  the  delightful  open  air  music  drifting  across  the 
water,  and  accepted  him  on  the  spot. 

Another  tale  is  even  more  specifically  related  in  two  accounts.  One 
in  the  Daily  Courant  of  July  19,  1717,  refers  to  the  Water  Music  as 
composed  for  and  performed  on  July  17,  1717.  The  other  was  a  report 
by  Frederic  Bonnet,  envoy  from  the  Duchy  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
English  court: 

"Some  weeks  ago  the  king  expressed  a  wish  to  Baron  von  Kilmanseck 
[sic]  to  have  a  concert  on  the  river,  by  subscription,  like  the  mas- 
querades this  winter  which  the  king  attended  assiduously  on  each 

freely  about  the  relation  to  her  half  brother  of  this  truly  Hogarthian  specimen  of  that  lax 
era.  Thackeray,  in  "The  Four  Georges,"  described  her  as  "a  large-sized  noblewoman  .  .  . 
denominated  the  Elephant,"  and  Horace  Walpole  as  a  boy  was  terrified  by  her  girth:  "Two 
fierce  black  eyes,  large  and  rolling  beneath  two  lofty,  arched  eyebrows,  two  acres  of  cheeks 
spread  with  crimson,  an  ocean  of  neck  that  overflowed  and  was  not  distinguished  from  the 
lower  part  of  her  jaw,  and  no  part  restrained  by  stays  —  no  wonder  that  a  child  dreaded 
such  an  ogress  I" 
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PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

*    WINE 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


Since* 

<  1874 
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occasion.  The  baron  addressed  himself  therefore  to  Heidegger,  a 
Suisse  by  nationality,  but  the  most  intelligent  agent  the  nobility  could 
have  for  their  pleasures.  Heidegger  answered  that  much  as  he  was 
eager  to  oblige  his  majesty,  he  must  reserve  the  subscription  for  the 
big  enterprises,  to  wit,  the  masquerades,  each  of  which  was  worth  from 
300  to  400  guineas  to  him. 

"Baron  Kilmanseck,  seeing  that  H.  M.  was  vexed  about  these  diffi- 
culties, resolved  to  give  the  concert  on  the  river  at  his  own  expense 
and  so  this  concert  took  place  the  day  before  yesterday.  The  king  en- 
tered his  barge  about  eight  o'clock  with  the  Duchess  of  Bolton,  the 
Countess  of  Godolphin,  Mad.  de  Kilmanseck,  Mad.  Were  and  the 
Earl  of  Orkney,  gentleman  of  the  king's  bedchamber,  who  was  on 
guard.  By  the  side  of  the  royal  barge  was  that  of  the  musicians  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  who  played  all  kinds  of  instruments,  viz.,  trumpets, 
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Louisburg  Square  (hand  engraved):  Six-piece  place  setting,  $44.50 


EXCLUSIVE    IN    BOSTON 
WITH    SHREVE'S 


Six-piece  place  setting  of  three 
patterns  shown  above,  $32.50  each 


These  four  are  among  Shreve's  fine 
sterling  table  silver  patterns.  Complete 
price  lists  showing  the  variety  of  pieces 
will  gladly  be  sent  upon  your  request. 


Shreve 


CRUMP  &  LOW  COMPANY 

BOYLSTON  AT  ARLINGTON  STREET 
BOSTON 

Prices  include  Federal  tax 


STORE  HOURS  9:30  A.M.  to  5:00  P.M.  including  Saturdays  •  Telephone  Commonwealth  6-2970 
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hunting  horns,  oboes,  bassoons,  German  flutes,  French  flutes  a  bee, 
violins  and  basses,  but  without  voices^  The  concert  was  composed 
expressly  for  the  occasion  by  the  famous  Handel,  native  of  Halle  and 
first  composer  of  the  king's  music.  It  was  so  strongly  approved  by  H.  M. 
that  he  commanded  it  to  be  repeated,  once  before  and  once  after 
supper,  although  it  took  an  hour  for  each  performance. 

"The  evening  party  was  all  that  could  be  desired  for  the  occasion. 
There  were  numberless  barges,  and  especially  boats  filled  with  people 
eager  to  take  part  in  it.  In  order  to  make  it  more  complete,  Mad.  de 
Kilmanseck  had  made  arrangements  for  a  splendid  supper  at  the 
pleasure  house  of  the  late  Lord  Ranelagh  at  Chelsea  on  the  river, 
to  where  the  king  repaired  an  hour  after  midnight.  He  left  there  at 
three,  and  at  half  past  four  in  the  morning  H.  M.  was  back  at  St. 
James*.  The  concert  has  cost  Baron  Kilmanseck  £150  for  the  musicians 
alone,  but  neither  the  prince  nor  the  princess  took  part  in  the 
festivities." 

The  Daily  Courant,  July  17,  1717,  agrees  with  this  and  also  states: 

"Many  other  barges  with  persons  of  quality  attended,  and  so  great 
a  number  of  boats  that  the  whole  river  in  a  manner  was  covered.  A 
City  Company's  barge  was  employed  for  the  music,  wherein  were  fifty 
instruments  of  all  sorts,  who  played  all  the  way  from  Lambeth,  while 
the  barges  drove  with  the  tide  without  rowing  as  far  as  Chelsea,  the 
finest  symphonies,  composed  express  for  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Handel, 
which  his  majesty  liked  so  well  that  he  caused  it  to  be  played  over 
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Tchaikovskf  s  American  Memories 

CC/^AN  you  name  a  fascinating  composition  oi 
^  Tchaikovsky  that  was  inspired  by  his 
American  visit  in  1891?"  Delver  Forfax  chal- 
lenged. "No?  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  not  a  musical, 
but  a  literary  composition.  I  refer  to  the  diary 
of  his  experiences  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  dated  from  April 
26  to  May  20. 

"This  stands  as  Tchaikovsky's  best  effort  as 
a  diligent  diarist  —  the  most  complete  of  his 
eleven  diaries.  Here  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
composer's   tangled   personality. 

"The  familiar  Tchaikovskian  moodiness  is 
there.  But  often  it  is  swept  away  by  American 
influences.  One  example  is  the  party  at  which  Tchaikovsky  expected 
to  be  bored,  only  to  find  that  he  enjoyed  himself,  rather  to  his  puzzle- 
ment. He  took  delight  in  the  society  of  various  pretty  and  charming 
ladies  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  hosts.  He  pays  tribute  to 
the  friendliness  and  many  kindnesses  of  Americans  in  many  walks  of 
life,  even  the  humblest  —  without  any  self-interest.  He  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  general  spirit  of  hero-worship  which  he  had  not  en- 
countered in  previous  travels. 

"He  was  impressed  by  the  financial  success  possible  in  this  country, 
as  exemplified,  for  instance,  by  the  soloist  in  his  First  Piano  Concerto, 
Adele  aus  der  Ohe;  and  by  the  millionaire  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Carnegie,  who  made 
him  laugh  at  his  clever  mimicry  of  Tchaikovsky's  conducting. 

"His  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  of  Central  Park  in  May  caused 
Tchaikovsky  to  walk  there  again  and  again.  Words  failed  him  to 
describe  in  detail  the  'beauty  and  majesty'  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"A  particularly  deep  impression  was  made  by  the  totally  unconcerned 
attitude  of  the  American  public  and  newspapers  toward  a  May  Day 
demonstration  of  5,000  socialists  with  red  caps  and  banners. 

"When  two  new-found  friends  presented  him  with  a  Statue  of 
Liberty,  he  pronounced  it  an  'excellent  gift.'  Then  he  wrote:  'Only  how 
are  they  going  to  allow  this  piece  into  Russia?' 

"Well,  he  managed  to  get  it  in.  He  must  have  cherished  it.  In  fairly 
recent  times  an  American  journalist  expressed  mystification  at  seeing 
it  among  the  personal  belongings  in  the  Tchaikovsky  Museum  estab- 
lished in  the  composer's  home  near  Klin." 
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three  times  in  going  and  returning.  At  eleven  his  majesty  went  ashore 
at  Chelsea,  where  a  supper  was  prepared,  and  then  there  was  another 
very  fine  consort  of  music  which  lasted  till  two,  after  which  his  maj- 
esty came  again  into  his  barge  and  returned  the  same  way,  the  music 
continuing  to  play  until  he  landed." 

Writers  on  Handel  have  weighed  the  conflicting  tales  and  lean 
towards  the  latter  as  more  incontrovertible,  especially  when  Frederic 
Bonnet,  who  was  presumably  a  man  of  his  word,  wrote:  "Ce  concert 
avait  ete  compose  expres  par  le  fameux  Handel/*  And  yet  the  stories 
are  not  so  irreconcilable.  It  may  have  required  the  three  happy  epi- 
sodes to  dispel  a  lingering  coolness  in  the  King,  and  as  Herbert  Wein- 
stock  has  suggested  in  his  valuable  biography,  Handel  may  have  indeed 
composed  a  suite  in  1715  and  fresh  music  in  1717  on  the  strength  of 
his  first  success.  There  can  be  no  precise  information  about  the  original 
score,  for  the  autograph  and  parts  are  lost,  but  twenty  movements  were 
published  by  Arnold  in  the  first  collected  edition,  and  by  Chrysander 
in  1886  —  probably  enough  to  have  provided  more  than  one  royal 
Thames  party,  even  though  in  each  case  the  music  went  well  into  the 
evening.  Early  writers  presumably  did  not  know  of  these  many  move- 
ments and  were  accordingly  misled.  John  Walsh  published   (in  parts 
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only)  a  short  suite  in  1720,*  and  on  the  strength  of  its  popularity 
brought  out  in  1740  what  he  called  "Handel's  Celebrated  Water  Musick 
Compleat."  But  this  was  far  from  "compleat"  —  it  had  only  eight 
movements. 

Since  the  Water  Music  was  intended  for  out-of-door  uses,  it  naturally 
afforded  Handel  the  opportunity  first  to  introduce  the  French  horn 
into  a  score  of  his  own.  The  horn  was  then  regarded  as  an  instrument 
for  fanfares,  and  far  too  coarse  for  symphonic  purposes.  The  length  of 
this  accumulation  of  short  movements  (for  it  is  nothing  else)  and  the 
uncertainty  as  to  its  original  instrumentation  has  afforded  Sir  Hamil- 
ton Harty  an  unquestionable  right  to  choose  his  own  suite  and  order 
it  to  present  needs  as  he  has  likewise  done  with  the  Fire  Music. 


*  For  "two  french  horns,  Violins  or  Hoboys,  Tenor  and  Thorough  Bass  for  the  Harpsichord, 
or  Bass  Violin."  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  was  Handel's  original  orchestration. 
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RAPSODIE  ESPAGNOLE 

By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  at  Ciboure,  Basses- Pyr£n£es,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


The  "Rapsodie  Espagnole"  composed  in  1907,  was  first  performed  at  the  Colonne 
Concerts  in  Paris,  March  15,  1908.  Theodore  Thomas  gave  the  piece  its  first  Ameri- 
can performance  in  Chicago,  November  12,  1909.  Georges  Longy  introduced  it  in 
Boston  at  a  concert  of  the  Orchestral  Club  on  January  26,  1910.  The  first  per- 
formance by  this  Orchestra  was  on  November  21,  1914.  The  composer  included 
it  upon  his  program  when  he  appeared  as  guest  conductor  of  this  Orchestra 
January  14,  1928. 

The  most  recent  performances  in  this  series  were  on  December  15-16,  1950. 

Ravel  has  used  2  piccolos,  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  sarrusophone  (contra-bassoon),  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  strings,  and  a  large  percussion:  timpani,  bass  drum, 
cymbals,  side  drum,  triangle,  tambourine,  gong,  xylophone,  celesta,  and  2  harps. 
The  work  is  dedicated  to  "Mon  cher  Maitre,  Charles  de  B£riot." 

rP  he  Rapsodie  Espagnole  was  one  of  the  first  pieces  to  draw  gen- 

■*■  eral  attention  to  Ravel's  skill  in  orchestral  writing.  His  recurring 

fondness  for  fixing  upon  Spanish  rhythms  as  a   touchstone  for  his 
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fancy  antedates  the  rhapsody  in  the  Alborada  del  Gracioso  as  a 
piano  piece,  and  the  Habanera  from  Les  Sites  Auriculaires,  for 
two  pianos.  As  he  transformed  the  Alborada  into  bright  orchestral 
dress,  so  he  incorporated  the  Habanera  as  the  third  movement  of 
the  Rapsodie  Espagnole. 

The  Prelude  a  la  nuit  opens  with,  and  is  largely  based  upon,  a 
constant,  murmuring  figure  of  four  descending  notes,  upon  which 
tne  melodic  line  is  imposed.  The  figure,  first  heard  in  the  muted 
strings,  pianissimo,  is  carried  on  in  one  or  another  part  of  the  orches- 
tra witnout  cessation,-  save  tor  the  pause  of  a  free  cadenza,  for  two 
clarinets  and  two  bassoons  in  turn,  with  a  brief  interruption  where 
the  initial  figure  is  given  to  the  celesta. 

In  the  Malaguena,  Ravel  gives  a  theme  to  the  double-basses,  which 
is  repeated  and  used  in  the  manner  of  a  ground  bass.  A  theme  derived 
from  this  first  takes  full  shape  in  the  bassoons  and  then  the  muted 
trumpets.  A  slow  section  presents  a  rhapsodic  solo  for  the  English 
horn.  The  movement  closes  with  a  reminiscence  of  the  characteristic 
figure  from  the  opening  movement. 

The  Habanera  is  dated  "1895"  in  the  score,  recalling  the  Habanera 
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for  two  pianofortes.  It  has  a  subtilized  rhythm  and  delicacy  of  detail 
which  is  lar  removed  trom  associations  ot  cate  or  street.  It  evolves 
from  a  triplet  and  two  eighth  notes  in  a  bar  of  duple  beat,  with  synco- 
pation and  nice  displacement  of  accent. 

The  Feria  ("Fair")  continues  the  colorful  scheme  of  the  Habanera 
—  fragmentary  solo  voices  constantly  changing,  and  set  off  rhythmi- 
cally with  a  percussion  of  equal  variety.  This  finale  assez  animi  (6-8) 
moves  with  greater  brilliance  and  a  more  solid  orchestration.  A  middle 
section  opens  with  a  solo  for  English  horn,  which  is  elaborated  by  the 
clarinet.  There  is  a  return  to  the  initial  material  of  the  movement 
and  a  fortissimo  close. 
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"BACCHUS  ET  ARIANE,"  Ballet,  Second  Suite,  Op.  43 
By  Albert  Charles  Roussel 

Born  at  Turcoing   (Nord),  France,  on  April  5,  1869;  died  at  Royan    (near 
Bordeaux),  France,  August  23,   1937 


Roussel  composed  the  Ballet  Bacchus  et  Ariane  between  June  and  December, 
1930,  at  Vasterival  and  Paris.  It  was  first  performed  May  22,  1931,  at  the  Theatre 
de  VOpera.  Serge  Lifar  (Bacchus),  Peretti  (Thesee)  and  Spessiwtzewa  (Ariane) 
were  the  principal  dancers.  Philippe  Gaubert  conducted.  The  choreography  was 
planned  by  Abel  Hermant,  and  executed  by  Lifar.  The  Second  Suite,  drawn  from 
Act  II,  was  published  in  1932.  It  was  performed  by  the  Societe  Philharmonique  de 
Paris  November  26,  1936,  Charles  Munch  conducting.  Mr.  Munch  introduced  the 
Suite  to  Boston,  as  guest,  December  26-27,  1946, 

The  required  orchestra  consists  of  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  celesta,  2  harps,  cymbals,  tambourine, 
bass  drum,  triangle,  military  drum  and  strings.  The  score  is  dedicated  to  Helene 
Tony-Jourdan. 

The  legend  of  Ariadne  on  the  Island  of  Naxos,  once  used  by  Richard 
Strauss,  has  furnished  Roussel  with  a  ballet  in  the  Greek  classical 
tradition.  According  to  the  plot  of  Abel  Hermant,  Theseus  does  not 
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abandon  Ariadne  on  Naxos,  where  he  has  taken  her  after  she  has 
rescued  him  from  the  Minotaur,  but  is  chased  from  the  Island  by 
Bacchus.  The  God  has  first  laid  a  spell  of  sleep  upon  Ariadne,  whereby 
she  partakes  of  his  revels  as  in  a  dream,  but  does  not  know  until  she 
wakes  that  Theseus  has  gone. 

The  following  directions  are  printed  in  the  score:  Introduction 
(Andante) .  Awakening  of  Ariadne  —  She  looks  around  her  sur- 
prised —  She  rises,  runs  about  looking  for  Theseus  and  his  companions 
—  She  realizes  that  she  has  been  abandoned  —  She  climbs  with  diffi- 
culty to  the  top  of  the  rock  —  She  is  about  to  throw  herself  into  the 
stream  —  She  falls  in  the  arms  of  Bacchus,  who  has  appeared  from 
behind  a  boulder  —  Bacchus  resumes  with  the  awakened  Ariadne  the 
dance  of  her  dreaming  —  Bacchus  dances  alone  (Allegro  —  Andante  — 
Andantino)  —  The  Dionysiac  spell  —  A  group  marches  past  (Allegro 
decisco)  —  A  faun  and  a  Bacchante  present  to  Ariadne  the  golden  cup, 
into  which  a  cluster  of  grapes  has  been  pressed  —  Dance  of  Ariadne 
(Andante)  —  Dance  of  Ariadne  and  Bacchus  (Moderato  e  Pesante)  — 
Bacchanale   (Allegro  brillante) . 

According  to  the  legend,  Bacchus  immortalizes  her  with  a  kiss, 
ravishes  stars  from  the  heavens  and  sets  them  as  a  crown  upon  her 
brow. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CREATIVE  ARTIST 

By  Gian-Carlo  Menotti 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times) 


Perhaps  the  only  tiresome  thing  about  being  an  American  is  that  one 
is  continually  being  told  by  foreigners  what  is  wrong  with  this 
country.  Fortunately,  most  Americans  seem  rather  to  enjoy  this  type 
of  criticism,  and  wisely  so,  because,  after  all,  criticism  is  a  form  of 
homage.  One  criticizes  only  that  which  seems  potentially  perfect. 

But  as  nattering  and  constructive  as  criticism  can  often  be,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  annoying  to  be  paternally  advised  and  sancti- 
moniously chastised  by  people  who  are  hardly  acquainted  with  one's 
problems. 

Plutarch  tells  how  the  ancient  Romans  exposed  the  ailing  on  public 
thoroughfares  so  that  passers-by  who  had  suffered  from  the  same  illness 
or  fancied  themselves  as  possessing  therapeutic  powers  could  give 
advice  to  the  sufferers.  This  example  of  unparalleled  stoicism  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  could  easily  be  compared  to  that  of  an  American 
accepting  without  protest   the   criticism   of  the  European  who  has 
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spent  two  weeks  in  New  York  and  therefore  feels  entitled  to  dissect 
the  heart  of  America  for  him. 

Unhappily,  not  all  of  these  judgments  that  come  from  abroad, 
more  often  than  not  in  the  form  of  accusations,  are  to  be  dismissed 
with  amusement.  Some  of  the  more  persistent  ones  contain  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth.  Without  a  doubt,  the  oldest  and  most  persistent  of 
these  accusations  is  directed  toward  American  culture.  It  is  a  known 
fact  to  the  American  that  the  European,  in  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly countries,  has  a  tendency  to  consider  him  culturally  inferior. 
This  high-handed  attitude  of  the  European  must  often  puzzle  the 
average  American  citizen.  After  all,  doesn't  America  have  the  best 
symphonic  orchestras  in  the  world,  some  of  the  largest  libraries,  some 
of  the  richest  museums?  Where  else  is  there  such  an  abundance  of 
lectures,  symposiums,  concerts  and  university  courses  in  all  branches 
of  the  arts? 

Having  lived  more  than  twenty  years  in  this  country  and  being 
considered  even  by  my  compatriots  as  an  American  composer,  I  hope 
it  will  not  appear  too  arrogant  if  I  attempt  to  explain  why  this  atti- 
tude toward  America  still  exists  abroad  and  what,  to  a  great  extent, 
justifies  it. 

I  am  afraid  that  America  has  not  yet  realized,  except  in  a  small 
elite  circle,  that  art  is  essentially  a  creative  process.  No  matter  how 
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much  and  how  long  a  nation  may  absorb  art,  it  still  will  not  be 
considered  an  artistic  country  unless  it  produces  art.  (The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  culture  in  general,  but  I  shall  limit  myself  in  dis- 
cussing the  one  aspect  that  most  concerns  me— art,  particularly  as 
represented  by  music.)  I  am  not  denying  that  art  is  being  produced 
in  America.  Actually,  few  countries  in  the  world  can  boast  such 
creative  activity,  and  I  would  even  like  to  add  that  its  quality  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  inferior  to  that  of  most  European  countries.  But 
how  are  Europeans  supposed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  creative 
life  in  America  or,  for  that  matter,  even  to  know  of  its  existence,  if 
Americans  themselves  ignore  or  minimize  it? 

Americans  have  always  concerned  themselves  more  with  the  posses- 
sion and  display  of  art  rather  than  with  the  production  of  it.  In  music, 
especially,  they  take  great  pride  in  their  orchestras  and  in  the  men 
who  interpret  music  for  them,  but  they  have  always  relegated  the 
composer  to  a  secondary  place.  A  symphony  concert  presented  by  a 
celebrated  conductor  is  often  described  by  the  press  as  having  made 
•'musical  history,"  although  no  new  work  has  been  presented.  Actually, 
no  concert  that  I  know  of  has  ever  made  musical  history  unless  it  was 
by  the  creation  of  new  music. 

It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  timidity  and  apologetic  air  with  which 
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Americans  introduce  their  creative  artists  to  Europe.  (I  insist  on  the 
distinction  between  creative  and  interpretive  artists.)  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  shabby  concerts  of  American  music  half-heartedly  organized 
all  through  an  expectant  Europe  by  well-meaning  souls  in  the  State 
Department  shortly  after  the  war?  At  one  of  the  Lucerne  festivals, 
while  England  sent  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Adrian  Boult  to 
represent  its  composers,  and  France,  an  orchestra  conducted  by 
Munch,  American  composers  were  embarrassingly  represented  by  a 
concert  of  records— the  kind  of  concert  one  might  expect  in  a  summer 
camp.  (After  the  concert,  however,  cocktails  served  by  the  American 
embassy  to  the  stunned  body  of  international  critics  were  by  far  the 
best  served  by  any  embassy.) 


It  is  my  contention  that  the  average  American  has  little  or  no  respect 
for  the  creative  artist  and  is  apt  to  consider  him  as  an  almost  useless 
member  of  the  community.  The  average  American  father  is  still  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  that  one  of  his  sons  may  choose  to  become  a 
composer,  writer,  or  painter.  He  will  consider  any  such  pursuit  a 
sign  of  "softness,"  an  unmanly  and,  I  venture  to  say,  an  un-American 
choice.  I  must  add  in  all  frankness  that  his  hostility  toward  the  arts 
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is  not  uncommon  in  Europe  within  a  certain  class  of  society.  But  it 
exists  only  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population,  mostly  among 
the  nouveaux  riches  and  the  very  orthodox  members  of  the  aristocracy 
who  still  feel  that  it  is  more  noble  to  patronize  than  to  create.  More- 
over, even  in  this  latter  small  and  moribund  class,  artistic  activity 
is  at  least  looked  upon  as  an  essential  element  of  gracious  living  rather 
than  the  adornment  of  uneventful  Sunday  afternoons. 

Curiously  enough,  Americans  accept  as  a  perfectly  normal  phenome- 
non that  a  foreigner  should  choose  art  as  his  profession.  While  an 
American  artist  often  is  subtly  ostracized  by  his  own  community,  a 
foreign  one  in  that  same  milieu  is  apt  to  be  honored.  It  is  almost  as 
if  one  should  have  no  respect  for  Mohammedanism  unless  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  a  Hindu.  No  wonder  that  the  young  American  artist  is  per- 
haps the  most  neurotic  in  the  world  and  for  generations  has  sought  in 
Europe  his  spiritual  home. 

I  have  remarked  before  that  I  insist  on  the  separation  between  crea- 
tive and  interpretive  artists,  not  only  because  the  roles  are  scarcely 
related,  but  also  because,  curiously  enough,  the  interpretive  artist, 
although  his  role  is  of  minor  importance,  is  more  readily  tolerated  by 
the  American  community.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  his  contribution,  ephemeral  as  it  is,  is  easier  to  appraise  and  con- 
sequently has  greater  commercial  value  than  that  of  the  creator.  The 
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singer  who  finally  is  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan  and  is  heard  regu- 
larly on  radio  programs  becomes  a  highly  respectable  member  of 
his  home  town  and  consequently  a  hero  to  his  own  family.  But  the 
struggling  composer  who  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  having  his  sym- 
phony performed  by  a  well-known  symphony  orchestra  will  be  con- 
sidered an  incorrigible  eccentric. 

This  perhaps  explains  the  uncommon  anxiety  of  the  young  American 
artist  toward  the  problem  of  financial  success.  Artists  all  over  the 
world  have  to  face  the  dilemma  of  finding  freedom  to  work  and 
earning  a  living  at  the  same  time;  but  for  most  of  them,  money 
represents  only  the  necessary  means  of  acquiring  this  freedom.  For  the 
American  artist,  financial  success  stands  for  much  more  than  that. 
It  usually  represents  the  unconscious  desire  to  rehabilitate  himself 
before  family  and  community,  to  show  them  that  he  is  worth  more 
than  they  thought  him  to  be,  and  that  he  not  only  can  earn  a  living, 
but  actually  a  better  living  than  many  of  the  members  of  more 
respected  professions.  The  mature  artist  will  disclaim  any  such  thought 
of  self-vindication,  but  the  younger  one  will  be  secretly  delighted  at 
the  thought  of  the  devastating  effect  that  his  success  will  have  upon 
"friends  of  the  family"  or  the  Eumenides-like  group  of  relatives  whose 
silent  commiseration  he  had  to  bear  throughout  his  youth. 
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Except  for  this  anxiety  over  financial  success,  I  cannot  otherwise 
explain  the  tragic  fate  of  so  many  promising  young  writers  who,  having 
achieved  or  rather,  let  us  say,  fallen  by  chance  into  the  category  of 
"best  seller,"  repeat  themselves  into  sterility,  or  the  even  worse  fate  of 
the  talented  young  painter  who  finally  succumbs  to  the  lure  of  com- 
mercial advertising  and  by  cheapening  himself  eventually  destroys 
the  freshness  of  his  creative  powers. 

I  strongly  feel  that  American  parents,  fathers  in  particular,  are  fre- 
quently to  blame  for  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  often  leads 
their  artistic  sons  to  the  betrayal  of  their  ideals  and  thence  to  medi- 
ocrity or  failure.  Being  a  teacher  in  a  well-known  American  school, 
I  am  again  and  again  confronted  by  the  case  of  the  young  composer 
whose  well-to-do  father  will  stubbornly  refuse  him  any  financial  help 
after  he  is  21  years  of  age.  This  all-too-prevalent  type  of  father  is 
unable  to  accept  the  fact  that  art  is  a  long  and  painful  process.  He 
will  inevitably  suspect  of  emasculation  the  son  who  at  the  age  of 
21  still  requires  the  help  of  his  family.  Consequently,  to  avoid  con- 
tempt, the  young  American  artist,  long  before  his  coming  of  age, 
begins  to  seek  feverishly  for  any  kind  of  grant  or  prize  which  will 
save  him  from  the  humiliation  of  financial  dependence.    (The  case 
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of  Ravel,  whose  family  provided  him  an  income  all  through  his  life, 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  Europe.) 

All  of  this  rather  puzzles  me.  Why  is  it  that  the  American  father 
must  feel  apologetic  for— if  not  thoroughly  ashamed  of— the  fact  that 
his  son  may  want  to  pursue  a  non-money-making  profession,  and  con- 
centrate on  spiritual  values  rather  than  material  ones?  Why,  may  I 
ask,  is  a  father  to  be  more  proud  of  the  son  who  can  earn  his  living 
at  21,  rather  than  of  the  struggling  son  who  one  day  may  be  the  pride 
of  his  country  and  whose  work  may  be  remembered  for  generations 
to  come? 

How  well  I  remember  as  a  child  watching  the  profound  sorrow  of  all 
Milan  as  the  funeral  of  Puccini  passed  through  the  streets!  It  was  a 
loss  for  each  of  us  as  well  as  for  our  country.  No  wonder  that  a  young 
Italian  boy's  wanting  to  be  a  composer  could  only  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  pride  to  his  family  and  friends.  But  the  family's  regard 
for  music  was  only  a  reflection  of  the  general  public's  esteem  in  which 
the  composer  was  held  in  Italy. 


The  indifference  of  the  American  public   toward  creative  life  is 
reflected  even  in  its  cultural  institutions. 
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Although  most  artists  may  tend  to  refuse  academic  recognition,  rela- 
tively few  have  ever  been  granted  such  recognition  by  a  first-rank 
university.  I  believe  that  a  composer  of  such  standing  as  Aaron  Copland 
has  been  honored  only  once  by  a  university,  Samuel  Barber,  never, 
and  William  Schuman  only  since  he  has  become  the  director  of  the 
Juilliard  School.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  only  time  Virgil  Thomson 
was  offered  an  honorary  degree  by  a  college  he  found  himself  on  the 
same  platform  as  Elizabeth  Arden,  the  cosmetician,  also  a  recipient. 
For  that  matter,  composers  are  not  even  taken  into  consideration  by 
those  same  institutions  that  apparently  devote  themselves  to  music. 
At  the  reception  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  its  100th 
anniversary,  to  which  practically  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  the 
music  world  was  invited,  I  don't  know  of  a  single  composer  of  note 
who  received  an  invitation.  Nor  is  a  composer  ever  asked  to  be  a 
member  of  orchestra  or  opera  boards.  Business  men  are  considered  to  be 
better  judges. 

This  reluctance  to  appoint  an  American  artist  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion may  be  the  outcome  of  the  fallacy  that  an  artist  is  inevitably  an 
unreliable  person,  devoid  of  any  executive  abilities  whatsoever. 

It  is  no  mystery  that  Strauss  was  an  admirable  business  man  and 
Verdi  a  shrewd  land-owner.  Creative  artists  in  Europe  are  sought,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  hold  important  positions  in  the  direction  of 
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institutions  concerned  with  art;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
holding  high  diplomatic  positions  in  their  governments.  Among 
innumerable  examples  I  mention  the  poet,  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  certainly 
has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  policy  of  his  publishing  house; 
the  composer,  Ibert,  for  the  direction  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome; 
the  writers,  Claudel  and  Giraudoux,  who  both  held  positions  as  French 
Ambassadors;  and  the  philosopher,  Benedetto  Croce,  who  was  asked 
to  honor  the  new  free  Government  of  Italy  with  his  presence. 

Most  flagrant  of  all  is  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the  American 
Government  toward  creative  art.  Possessing  the  most  formidable 
means  and  material  for  cultural  propaganda,  it  stubbornly  insists 
upon  ignoring  the  only  facet  of  American  culture  that  would  really 
impress  Europe— the  arts.  France  has  always  been  a  master  in  exploit- 
ing its  creative  sons.  Its  tourism,  its  fashion,  its  incredible  prestige  as 
a  leader  in  cultural  and  intellectual  matters  are  the  outcome  of  cen- 
turies of  national  pride  in  its  art.  The  arrival  of,  let  us  say,  Sartre  in 
a  foreign  country  is  greeted  by  the  French  Embassy  with  lavish  recep- 
tions worthy  of  royalty.  (It  is  an  extravagant  dream  to  imagine  that 
someone  like  Faulkner  would  receive  such  honors  from  his  own  Gov- 
ernment. Has  a  serious  contemporary  composer  or  painter  ever  been 
honored  by  the  White  House?) 
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The  recent  deaths  in  France  of  Gide  and  Berard  were  almost  con- 
sidered as  national  disasters.  Sibelius  in  Finland  is  already  a  national 
monument;  Benjamin  Britten  of  England  is  rapidly  becoming  one; 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  of  course,  was  immortalized  long  before 
his  death.  But  who  knows  or  cares  to  know  in  America  what  is 
happening  to  its  greatest  dramatist,  Eugene  O'Neill,  sick  and  lonely 
somewhere  in  this  country? 

I  find  the  general  American  press  equally  guilty  in  its  stress  upon 
what  is  only  the  cheaper  and  more  ephemeral  aspect  of  American 
culture. 

It  is  a  rather  sad  panorama.  America  must  finally  realize  that  its 
present  civilization  will  be  crystallized  and  remembered  in  the  future 
chiefly  as  portrayed  by  its  contemporary  creative  artists.  It  is  the 
Germany  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Goethe  that  we  love  and  forgive. 
It  is  the  Italy  of  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo  that  is  portrayed  in  every 
schoolboy's  textbook.  It  is  the  France  of  Utrillo  and  Rimbaud  that 
the  American  tourist  unconsciously  seeks  in  his  eternal  pilgrimage  to 
Paris. 

Most  Americans  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  by  answering  that,  after 
all,  there  are  no  Beethovens  and  Michelangelos  in  this  country.  This 
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argument  reminds  me  of  the  young  man  who,  after  having  murdered 
his  father  and  mother,  begged  the  judge  to  be  lenient  because  he 
was  on  orphan.  A  nation  is  directly  responsible  for  preparing  the  kind 
of  soil  that  will  produce  art.  I  agree  with  Emerson  who  said,  "The 
fine  arts  have  nothing  casual,  but  spring  from  the  instincts  of  the 
nations  that  created  them." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7  IN  A  MAJOR,  Op.  92 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventn  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 
soon   to  harass   him.    His   deafness,   although   he   still   attempted   to 


♦The   manuscript  score   was   dated   by   the   composer    "1812;   31ten  ";   then   follows   the 

vertical  stroke  of  the  name  of  the  month,  the  rest  of  which  a  careless  binder  trimmed  off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May,  June,  or  July. 
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conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to' date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grovef  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  — 
free  and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings 
were  passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There 
was  more  than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the 
affairs  came  to  no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to 


t  Sir  George  Grove:  "Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies"    (1896), 
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musical  romancing.  "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early 
ideas  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually 
elaborated  into  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many 
pleasant  traits  are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee 
and  others.  The  coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually 
offered  to  extemporising  he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends 
probably  heard,  on  these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony which  was  seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no 
word  was  dropped  by  the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 


It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
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dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 

The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 
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In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 

The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abb£  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria, 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufge- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina."  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 

December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 


•  In  an  interesting  article.  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Musical 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim:  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic    and   even    occasional    harmonic   elements    to   Beethoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However  plausibly  Mr.  Travis  builds  his  case,  basing  his  proofs  upon  careful  notation, 
it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  ''ronde  des  paysans^"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Ik  en,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely  musical  scheme. 
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by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 
wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published')  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven) .  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "Wellington's  Victory"  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced: 

I.    "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven  (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 
II.    Two    Marches    played    by    Malzel's    Mechanical    Trumpeter,    with    full 

orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.    "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
thoven being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  "Wellington's  Victory,"  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  'Well- 
ington's Victory';  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showed  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 


*  This    incident   actually   pertains    to   the    second    performance,    but   the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 
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HIGH,  FIDELITY 


r,  is  "any  agency  that  works  with  won- 
Ugh  fidelity! 

High  Fider  etler  music  for  your  home?  studio  or 

classroom.  Mus  aepproximates  "the  real  thing"  with  a 

magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve; 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  /nany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  .manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

AlteC-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  rotO' 
jpavure  radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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ANN  OUN CEMENT 

73rd  SEASON-1953-1954 
SYMPHONY  HALL 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 


24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 

9  TUESDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 

from  October  9  to  May  1 


SOLOISTS  AND  GUEST  CONDUCTORS 
TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 


Subscription  renewal  cards  have  been  sent  to  all  Friday 
Afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening  season  ticket  holders. 

Please  note  that  option  on  these  tickets  expires  May  1.  You 
may  signify  your  wish  to  renew  by  signing  and  returning  the 
card  by  that  date. 

Telephone  Commonwealth  6-1492 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for  those  preparing  public  appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 

DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE   OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 

LEONARD  ALTMAN 


Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


KE  6-5183 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rn. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


KATHLEEN  UHLER  ADAMS 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Accompanist 

Appointments  for  Summer  study 

and  next  Autumn 


862  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Co.  7-1026 

Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 

DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 

4  Stspman  St.            Dean   Vocal  Dot. 
Brooklini,    Mass.            Stalky  Collsgi 
Tel.  AS  7-2503             Brooklini.    Mass. 
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WORKS  PERFORMED  AT  THESE  SERIES  OF  CONCERTS 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1952-1953 


PAGE 

Bach:  Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings   (Doriot 

Anthony,  Soloist) ;  III,  October  17  105 

Sinfonia  from   the   "Christmas   Oratorio";    XI,   December 

26 489 

Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 
(Arranged  for   Orchestra  by   Charles   Munch;    First 

performance)  ;  XII,  January  2   537 

The  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew  (Mariquita  Moll, 
Soprano,  Florence  Kopleff,  Contralto,  Herbert 
Handt,  Tenor,  Gerard  Souzay,  Bass,  Paul  Matthen, 
Bass,  Daniel  Pinkham,  Harpsichord,  E.  Power  Biggs, 
Organ,  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral 
Society,  G.  Wallace  Woodworth,  Conductor) ;  XXII, 
April  3 1017 

Barber:  Adagio  for  Strings    (First  performance  at  these  con- 
certs) ;  XVIII,  February  27 828 

Bartok:  Deux  Images    (First  performance  at  these  concerts)  ; 

XIV,  January  23 657 

Beethoven:    Symphony   No.    4,    in    B-flat   major,    Op.    60;    I, 

October   3 9 

Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica,"  Op.  55   (Pierre 

Monteux,  Conductor) ;  VIII,  November  28   369 

Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92;  XXIV,  April  18  ....      1161 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte   No.  5,  in  E-flat  major,   Op.   73 

(Lelia  Gousseau,  Soloist) ;  III,  October  17   134 

Berlioz:  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive  Symphony  from 

"The  Trojans";  I,  October  3 20 

"Romeo  et  Juliette,"  Dramatic  Symphony,  Op.  17  (Leslie 
Chabay,  Tenor,  Margaret  Roggero,  Contralto, 
Yi-kwei  Sze,  Bass;  Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe 
Choral  Society,  G.  W.  Woodworth,  Conductor;  First 
complete  performance  at  these  concerts) ;  XVII,.  Feb- 
ruary 20   777 

Bloch:    Concerto    Symphonique,    for    Piano    and    Orchestra 
(Pierre    Monteux,    Conductor;    Corinne   Lacomble, 
Soloist;  First  performance  in  Boston) ,  VIII,  Novem- 
ber 28   350 

Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68;  I,  October  3  . . .         33 
Tragic  Overture,  Op.  81    (Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor) ; 

VIII,   November    28    345 
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Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83    (Claudio 

Arrau,  Soloist) ;  XIII,  January  9 615 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77  (Isaac  Stern,  Soloist)  ; 

XIV,    January    23    636 

Busoni:    "Berceuse  elegiaque"    (Guido   Cantelli,   Conductor; 

First  performance  at  these  concerts)  ;  XVI,  February  6       749 

Chabrier:  "Bourree  Fantasque";  XXI,  March  27 1002 

Chausson:  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  20;  XVIII,  February 

27 *    • 853 

Cherubini:  Overture  to  "Anacreon";  XIII,  January  9 585 

Cimarosa:  Overture  to  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto"  (Pierre 
Monteux,  Conductor;  First  performance  at  these  con- 
certs) ;  VII,  November  21   298 

Copland:  "Appalachian  Spring,  Ballet  for  Martha";  III,  Octo- 
ber 17   116 

Creston:  Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  35  (Pierre  Monteux,  Conduc- 
tor) ;  XXIII,  April  10 1066 

Debussy:  "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune;  X,  December  19       450 

"Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique;  X,  December  19 441 

Faure:  "Dolly,"  Six  Pieces  for  Piano  (Arranged  for  Orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud;  First  performance  at  these  con- 
certs) ;  XVIII,  February  27 825 

Frescobaldi:  Four  Pieces  (Transcribed  for  Orchestra  by  G.  F. 
Ghedini)  ;  (Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor;  First  per- 
formance at  these  concerts) ;  XVI,  February  6 730 

Gluck:    Aria,    "Che    faro    senza    Euridice,"    from    "Orfeo    ed 

Euridice";  Aria,  "Divinites  du  Styx,"  from  "Alceste" 

(Pierre     Monteux,     Conductor;     Elena     Nikolaidi, 

Soloist) ;  VII,  November  21   314,  318 

Harsanyi:  Symphony  in  C    (First  performance  in  the  United 

States) ;    XIII,   January   9    598 

Haieff:  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra   (Leo  Smit,  Soloist; 

First  concert  performance)  ;  V,  October  31    222 

Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) ;  II,  October  10         57 
Suite  for  Orchestra    (From  the  Water  Music,  arranged  by 

Sir  Hamilton  Harty)  ;  XXIV,  April  18   1129 

Haydn:  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93  (Guido  Cantelli,  Con- 
ductor) ;  XV,  January  30 682 

Hindemith:  Concerto  for  Organ  and  Chamber  Orchestra,  Op. 
46,  No.  2  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor;  E.  Power 
Biggs,  Soloist;  First  performance  at  these  concerts) ; 
IV,  October  24  153 
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Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by  Carl  Maria  von 

Weber;  XVIII,  February  27    832 

Honegger:  "La  Danse  des  Morts"  (Arnold  Moss,  Narrator, 
Gerard  Souzay,  Baritone,  Mariquita  Moll,  Soprano, 
Betty  Allen,  Contralto;  New  England  Conserva- 
tory Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  de  Varon,  Conductor; 
First  performance  at  these  concerts)  ;  X,  December  19  466 
Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra;  XXI,  March  27  . .  999 
Mahler:  "Songs  of  a  Wayfarer"   (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor; 

Eunice  Alberts,  Soloist)  ;  IV,  October  24 163 

Martinu:  Symphony  No.  1;  XIX,  March  6   892 

Mendelssohn:  Symphony  No.  4  in  A  major  ("Italian,")  Op.  90; 

V,   October  31 206 

Milhaud:  "Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre,"  Symphony  No.  1, 
Kentuckiana    (Conducted  by  the  composer;  First  per- 
formance at  these  concerts) ;  XII,  January  2  .  .  .  .567,  569,  572 
Moussorgsky:   "Pictures  at  an  Exhibition,"  Pianoforte  Pieces, 
Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Maurice  Ravel    (Guido 

Cantelli,  Conductor) ;  XVI,  February  6 755 

"Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve",  Orchestral  Fantasy  (Rich- 
ard Burgin,  Conductor) ;  XX,  March  20 930 

Mozart:   Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for  13  Wind  Instruments, 

K.   361;   IX,  December  12    393 

Symphony  in  E-flat  major,  K.  543,  XI,  December  26  ....       500 

Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550;  XI,  December  26 506 

Symphony  in  C  major,  "Jupiter,"  K.  551,  XI,  December  26       518 
Adagio   and   Fugue   for   String   Orchestra,   K.   546;    XIX, 

March    6 873 

Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  major,  K.  456   (Pierre  Monteux, 
Conductor;  Lili  Kraus,  Soloist;  First  performance  at 

these  concerts)  ;  XXIII,  April  10 1074 

Piston:   Symphony  No.  4    (First  performance  in  Boston)  ;  II, 

October  10 63 

Prokofieff:  Third  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Op.  26    (Richard 
Burgin,  Conductor;  William  Kapell,  Soloist)  ;  XX, 

March    20    948 

"Classical"  Symphony,  Op.  25;  XXI,  March  27 969 

Ravel:  Bolero;  V,  October  31    230 

"Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with  Orchestra 
(Gerard  Souzay,  Soloist;   First  performance  at  these 

concerts)  ;  X,  December  19 451 

"La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem;  XIX,  March  6 903 

"Rapsodie  Espagnole"  XXIV,  April  18   1140 

Reger:   A  Romantic  Suite,  Op.   125    (Pierre  Monteux-,  Con- 
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ductor;  First  performance  in  this  series)  ;  VII,  Novem- 
ber 21 307 

Rossini:  Overture  to  "Semiramide"  (Guido  Cantelli,  Con- 
ductor) ;  XV,  January  30 696 

Roussel:  Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de  l'Araignee/'  Ballet- 
Pantomime,  Op.  17  (First  performance  at  these  con- 
certs) ;   III,   October   17 112 

"Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Second  Suite,  Op.  43;  XXIV,  April  17     1144 
Samazeuilh:  "Nuit,"  Poem  for  Orchestra  (First  performance  at 

these  concerts) ;  XIV,  January  23 655 

Schoenberg:  Music  to  Accompany  a  Cinema  Scene  (Richard 
Burgin,  Conductor;  First  performance  at  these  con- 
certs) ;  XX,  March  20 934 

Schubert:  Symphony  No.  5,  in  B-flat  major;  II,  October  10  ...  .         82 
Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") ;  IX,  December  12.  .       415 

Overture  to  "Rosamunde";  XIV,  January  23 633 

Schumann:    Overture    to    Byron's    "Manfred,"    Op.    115;    VI, 

November   7 249 

Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54  (Nicole  Henriot, 

Soloist)  ;  VI,  November  7 260 

Symphony  No.  2,  in  C  major,  Op.  61;  XII,  January  2  .  .  .  .       538 
Symphony  No.  4,  in  D  minor,  Op.  120    (Guido  Cantelli, 

Conductor)  ;  XVI,  February  6    738 

Shostakovitch:   Symphony  No.  5,   Op.  47    (Richard  Burgin, 

Conductor)  ;  IV,  October  24 184 

Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39  (Richard  Bur- 
gin,  Conductor)  ;  XX,  March  20 952 

Strauss:  Divertimento  (after  Couperin) ,  Op.  86  (First  per- 
formance in  America)  ;  XIX,  March  6    898 

"Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40  (Pierre  Monteux, 

Conductor)  ;   VII,  November  21    325 

Suite  from  "Der  Rosenkavalier"    (Pierre  Monteux,  Con- 
ductor) ;  XXIII,  April  10 1093 

Stravinsky:    "Jeu   de  Cartes"    (Card   Game,   Ballet   in   Three 

Deals)    (Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor) ;  XV,  January  30       691 
Suite  from  the  Ballet,  "L'Oiseau  de  Feu"  (Pierre  Monteux, 

Conductor) ;  XXIII,  April  10 1086 

Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36;  VI,  No- 
vember 7    275 

Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64    (Guido  Cantelli, 

Conductor)  ;  XV,  January  30 712 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  35    (Nathan  Milstein, 

Soloist)  ;  XXI,  March  27 972 
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Toch:  Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73  (First  performance  in  Boston)  ; 

IX,  December  12    402 

Vivaldi:  Concerto  in  D  minor,  Op.  3,  No.  11;  V,  October  31  .  .       201 

Wagner:  Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde"; 

II,   October   10    87 

Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"; 

XIV,  January  23 665 

Vaughan  Williams:  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  by  Thomas  Tallis, 
for  Double  String  Orchestra  (Richard  Burgin,  Con- 
ductor) ;  IV,  October  24 156 


NUMERICAL  SUMMARY  OF  WORKS  PERFORMED 

Works  by  Mozart  —  6;  Bach,  Beethoven,  Brahms,  Ravel,  Schumann 
—  4;  Milhaud,  Schubert,  Tchaikovsky  —  3;  Berlioz,  Debussy,  Gluck, 
Handel,  Hindemith,  Honegger,  Moussorgsky,  Prokofieff,  Roussel, 
Strauss,  Stravinsky,  Wagner  —  2;  Barber,  Bartok,  Bloch,  Busoni,  Cha- 
brier,  Chausson,  Cherubini,  Cimarosa,  Copland,  Creston,  Faure, 
Frescobaldi,  Harsanyi,  Haieff,  Haydn,  Mahler,  Martinu,  Mendelssohn, 
Piston,  Reger,  Rossini,  Samazeuilh,  Schoenberg,  Shostakovitch, 
Sibelius,  Toch,  Vivaldi,  Vaughan  Williams  —  1  each.  Total  —  87  works 
by  49  composers. 


WORKS  PERFORMED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  AT 
THESE  CONCERTS 

Bach  Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is 

Past"     (Arranged    for    Orchestra    by    Charles 

Munch) 
Barber  Adagio  for  Strings 

Bartok  "Deux  Images" 

Berlioz  "Romeo  et  Juliette"   (complete) 

Bloch  "Concerto  Symphonique"  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Busoni  "Berceuse  £l£giaque" 

Cimarosa  Overture  to  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto" 

Faure  Suite,  "Dolly"   (Arranged  by  Henri  Rabaud) 

Frescobaldi  Four  Pieces  (Transcribed  by  G.  F.  Ghedini) 

Harsanyi  Symphony  in  C 

Handel  Concerto  for  Organ  and  Chamber  Orchestra,  Op. 

46,  No.  2 
Honegger  "La  Danse  des  Morts" 

Milhaud  "Introduction  et  Marche  Funebre,"  Symphony  No. 

1,  "Kentuckiana" 


Mozart 

Piston 

Ravel 

Reger 

Roussel 

Samazeuilh 

schoenberg 

Strauss 

Toch 


Piano  Concerto  in  B-flat  major,  K.  456 
Symphony  No.  4 
"Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee" 
"A  Romantic  Suite,"  Op.  125 
Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de  TAraignee" 
"Nuit" 

"Music  to  Accompany  a  Cinema  Scene" 
Divertimento,  Op.  86   (First  performance  in  Amer- 
ica) 
Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 


Ansermet,  Ernest 
Bellasis,  Edward 
Berkowitz,  Ralph 
Bliss,  Sir  Arthur 
Blom,  Eric 
Burk,  John  N. 


Engel,  Gabriel 
Hindemith,  Paul 
Humphrey,  Laning 
Karsavina,  Tamara 
Kerr,  R.  M. 
Meysenbug,  E.  R.,  von 
Milhaud,  Darius 
Newman,  Ernest 
Piston,  Walter 
Roys,  Katie  Clare 
schonberg,  harold  c. 
Slonimsky,  Nicolas 

Taubman,  Howard 
Tchaikovsky, 

Peter  Ilyitch 
Toch,  Ernst 
Wood  worth, 

G.  Wallace 


Burk,  John  N. 
Einstein,  Alfred 

Salas,  Juan  Orrego 
Slonimsky,  Nicolas 


ENTR'ACTES 

Stravinsky's  Gift  to  the  West 709 

Cherubini  and  Napoleon   .        .  .     .        .    .    .        .        .  592 

Ten  Years  at  Tanglewood 989 

Is  Music  Useless? 218 

A  Hero's  Life 321 

Berlioz  and  Virgil .  26 

Mozart  and  the  Basset-Horn 398 

Mozart's  Last  Three  Symphonies 490 

Mozart  and  the  Clarinet 512 

Mahler's  First  Love 174 

The  "Ultimate"  Bach 844 

Berlioz,   Shakespeare,  and   Moore 808 

A   Recollection  of  Stravinsky 703 

Walt  Whitman  as  a  Music  Critic   .        .        .        .    .    .  602 

My  Recollections  of  Brahms 651 

Notes  Without  Music 555 

An  English  and  Universal  Music 128 

What  a  Young  Composer  Should  Know  .                .        .  70 

"That  Day  of  Wrath" 458 

The  Case  of  Shostakovitch 178 

The    Prizeless   Ravel 226 

The  New  World  of  Dodecaphonic  Music      .       .        .  939 

Ernest  Bloch  —  A  Musician  Apart  .        .        .        .        .  354 

"My   Taste  in   Classics" 272 

The  Shaping  Forces  in  Music 410 

A  Dinner  to  Charles  Munch 803 

SPECIAL  ARTICLES 

Serge  Prokofieff,  1891-1953 921 

"Mozart  and  Counterpoint" 883 

Schubert's   Unfinished  Symphony 422 

"Aaron  Copland" 125 

Strauss'  Works  Since  1940 901 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOTES 

Bart6k 658  Frescobaldi 732 

BUSONI  ......  752  HlNDEMITH 834 

Chausson 853  Reger 310 

ClMAROSA 3OO  TOCH 406 

VAN    SWIETEN     .....  876 


ARTISTS  WHO  HAVE  APPEARED  AS  SOLOISTS 

Alberts,  Eunice   (Mahler:  Songs  of  a  Wayfarer)    October  24. 

Sketch 173 

Arrau,  Claudio   (Brahms:  Piano  Concerto  No.  2)   January  9. 

Sketch 620 

*Gousseau,  Lelia    (Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  No.  5)    Octo- 
ber 17.      Sketch 139 

Henriot,  Nicole    (Schumann:  Piano  Concerto)    November  7. 

Sketch 247 

Kapell,  William    (Prokofieff:  Piano  Concerto  No.  3)    March 

20.     Sketch 951 

*Kraus,   Lili    (Mozart:    Piano   Concerto,   K.   456)    April    10. 

Sketch 

MiLSTEiN,  Nathan  (Tchaikovsky:  Violin  Concerto)  Sketch  988 
*Nikolaidi,   Elena    (Gluck:    Airs   from    Orfeo   and   Alceste) 

November  21.     Sketch 320 

*Smit,  Leo  (Haieff:  Piano  Concerto)  October  31.  Sketch  .  225 
#Souzay,  Gerard  (Ravel:  Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee)  Sketch  476 
Stern,  Isaac   (Brahms:   Violin  Concerto)   January  23.     Sketch      650 


ARTISTS  WHO   HAVE  ASSISTED   IN   PERFORMANCES 

Choruses:       New  England  Conservatory  Chorus,  Lorna  Cooke  De 

Varon,  Conductor  (Honegger:  La  Danse  des  Morts) . 
Harvard  Glee  Club  and  Radcliffe  Choral  Society, 

G.    Wallace    Woodworth,    Conductor     (Berlioz: 

Romeo  et  Juliette;  Bach:  Passion  According  to  St. 

Matthew) . 
Sopranos:        *  Betty    Allen     (Honegger:     La    Danse    des    Morts) . 

Sketch,  476 
*Mariquita   Moll    (Honegger:    La   Danse   des  Morts; 

Bach:  Passion  According  to  St.  Matthew) .  Sketch,  476 
Contralto:       *  Florence   Kopleff    (Bach:   Passion  According  to  St. 

Matthew).     Sketch,   1011 


*  First  appearance  at  these  concerts. 

t  Member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
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*Margaret  Roggero    (Berlioz:  Romeo  et  Juliette) . 
Tenors:  *Leslie  Chabay   (Berlioz:  Romeo  et  Juliette) . 

*  Herbert    Handt     (Bach:    Passion    According    to    St. 

Matthew).     Sketch,   1011 
Basses:  *Yi-Kwei  Sze    (Berlioz:  Romeo  et  Juliette) . 

*  Gerard  Souzay    (Honegger:  La  Danse  des  Morts) . 
*Paul    Matthen     (Bach:     Passion    According    to    St. 

Matthew).     Sketch,   1011 
Narrator:        Arnold  Moss  (Honegger:  La  Danse  des  Morts) . 
Sketch,  476 

(Bach:    Suite  No.  2).     Sketch,   110 
(Bach:    Passion    According    to    St. 


Flute: 
Organ: 


jDoriot  Anthony 
fE.    Power    Biggs 
Matthew). 
Harpsichord:  David  Pinkham 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Monteux,  Pierre:  November  21-22,  28-29;  Sketch  297 

Milhaud,  Darius:  January  2-3;  Sketch 297 

Cantelli,  Guido:  January  30-31,  February  6-7;  Sketch 681 

Burgin,   Richard    (Associate  Conductor)  :    October  24-25. 


The  Treasurer's  financial  report  for  the  season  1952-1953  will  be 
found  on  page  503. 


PROGRAMS  OF  THE   SUNDAY  AFTERNOON  SERIES 

Six   Symphony   concerts   were   given    in    Symphony    Hall    on    Sunday    afternoons 

(Pierre  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  November  30): 

1952,  November  2.  Bach:  Suite  No.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and  Strings  (Soloist, 
Doriot  Anthony);  Berlioz:  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from  "The  Trojans"; 
Wagner:  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde";  Brahms:  Sym- 
phony No.   1   in  C  minor. 

1952,  November  30.  Brahms:  "Academic  Festival"  Overture;  Schubert:  Symphony 
in  C  major,  No.  7;  Strauss:  "Ein  Heldenleben." 

1953,  January  4.  Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  Op.  6,  No.  4;  Brahms:  Violin  Concerto 
(Soloist,  Arthur  Grumiaux);   Toch:   Symphony  No.  2. 

1953,  January  25.     Cherubini:    Overture  to  "Anacreon";   Bartok:    "Deux  Images"; 

Wagner:   Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger";  Schubert:   Symphony  in 

B   minor    ("Unfinished")  ;    Debussy:    "Prelude    to    the   Afternoon   of   a   Faun"; 

Debussy:   "Printemps." 
1953,  February  22.     Schumann:  Overture  to  "Manfred";  Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto 

No.  4    (Soloist,  Miklos  Schwalb);  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  4. 
19$ 3,  March    22.     Mozart:    Adagio   and   Fugue,    K.   546;    Hindemith:    "Symphonic 

Metamorphosis  on  Themes  by  Weber";  Ravel:  "La  Valse";  Brahms:  Symphony 

No.  4. 
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PROGRAMS   OF   THE   TUESDAY   EVENING   SERIES 

Nine  Symphony  concerts  were  given  in  Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday  evenings 
(Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  January  27  and  March  17:  Pierre 
Monteux,  the  concert  of  November  18;  Gumo  Cantelli,  the  concert  of  February  17). 
1952,  October  14.    Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  4;  Berlioz:  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm" 

from  "The  Trojans";  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  1. 
1952,  November  18.     Beethoven:  Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2;  Reger:  "Romantic 

Suite";  Schubert:  Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7. 

1952,  December  16.  Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  Op.  6,  No.  4;  Schubert:  Symphony 
in  B  minor   ("Unfinished");  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  4. 

1953,  January  6.  Bach:  Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 
(Arranged  by  Charles  Munch);  Brahms:  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Arthur 
Grumiaux);  Nabokov:  "La  Vita  Nuova"  (Soloists,  Mary  Henderson,  Herbert 
Handt) :   Debussy:   "Printemps." 

J953*  January  27.  Weber:  Overture  to  "Oberon";  Schumann:  Concerto  for  Violon- 
cello   (Soloist,  Jean  Bedetti);  Shostakovitch:   Symphony  No.  5. 

1953,  February  17.  Haydn;  Symphony  No.  93;  Stravinsky:  "Jeu  de  Cartes"; 
Rossini:   Overture  to  "Semiramide";  Tchaikovsky:  Symphony  No.  5. 

1953,  March  3.  Schumann:  Overture  to  "Manfred";  Bart6k:  "Deu  Images";  Wag- 
ner:  Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger";   Chausson:   Symphony. 

1953,  March  ij.  Moussorgsky:  "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve";  Beethoven: 
Symphony  No.  5;  Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  1. 

1953,  April  14.  Barber:  Overture  to  "The  School  of  Scandal";  Debussy:  "Prelude 
to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun";  Honegger:  Symphony  No.  2;  Beethoven:  Sym- 
phony No.  7. 


OPEN  REHEARSALS 

Six  of  the  Orchestra's  rehearsals  in  Symphony  Hall  were  opened  to  the  public: 
October  16,  November  20  (Pierre  Monteux),  December  17,  January  21,  February 
19,  March  26. 


CONCERTS  OUTSIDE  BOSTON 

Six  concerts  in  Sanders  Theatre,  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on  Tuesday 
evenings  —  October  7,  November  4  (Soloist,  Doriot  Anthony),  December 
7  (Richard  Burgin,  Conductor;  Soloist,  Eunice  Alberts),  January  20,  Febru- 
ary 24,  March  31. 

Five  Concerts  in  the  Veterans'  Memorial  Auditorium,  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
on  Tuesday  evenings  —  October  28,  November  25  (Pierre  Monteux,  Con- 
ductor), December  30,  February  3    (Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor),  March  24. 

Ten  Concerts  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York  City  (5  Wednesday  evenings  and  5 
Saturday  afternoons)  —  November  12-15  (Soloist,  Wednesday  evening, 
Nicole  Henriot;  Soloists,  Saturday  afternoon,  Doriot  Anthony,  Leo  Smit); 
December  4-6  (Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor;  Soloist,  Wednesday  evening, 
Corinne  Lacomble);  January  14-17  (Soloists:  Wednesday  evening,  Mary 
Henderson,  Herbert  Handt;  Saturday  afternoon,  Claudio  Arrau,  Gerard 
Souzay,  Mariquita  Moll,  Betty  Allen,  Arnold  Moss),  February  11-14 
(Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor),  March   11-14. 
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Five  Concerts  in  the  Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Friday  evenings  — 
November  14  (Soloists,  Doriot  Anthony,  Leo  Smit),  December  5  (Pierre 
Monteux,  Conductor),  January  16  (Soloist,  Gerard  Souzay)  ,  February  13 
(Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor),  March  13. 

Four  Concerts  in  Constitution  Hall,  Washington,  D.  C.  on  Thursday  evenings  — 
November  13  (Soloist,  Nicole  Henriot),  December  4  (Pierre  Monteux, 
Conductor),  February   12    (Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor),  March   12. 

Concerts  in  other  cities:  Hartford,  October  20;  Springfield,  October  21;  Northamp- 
ton, October  22;  New  Haven,  November  11,  March  10;  Newark,  December 
2  (Pierre  Monteux,  Conductor);  New  Brunswick,  January  13  (Soloists, 
Mary  Henderson,  Herbert  Handt)  ;  Philadelphia,  January  15;  New  Lon- 
don, February  10  (Guido  Cantelli,  Conductor),  Worcester,  April  7  (Pierre 
Monteux,  Conductor;  Soloist,  Lili  Kraus). 


EUROPEAN  TOUR 


The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  made  its  first  tour  of  Europe  in  May,  1952. 
The  tour  was  financed  by  and  made  under  the  auspices  of  the  Congress  for  Cultural 
Freedom  and  included  a  concert  in  the  Theatre  National  de  l'Opera,  Paris,  on  May 
6  as  part  of  the  Festival  of  Masterpieces  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  The  greater  part 
of  the  orchestra  traveled  to  Europe  and  back  on  the  He  de  France,  others  flying 
by  Air  France.  Pierre  Monteux  conducted  a  number  of  the  concerts  as  guest.  The 
concerts  in  Germany  were  under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  High  Com- 
mission for  Germany  and  European  Armed  Forces,  and  the  concert  in  Frankfort 
on  May  14  was  given  especially  for  the  United  States  Armed  Forces.  The  itinerary 
and  programs  were  as  follows: 

Paris:    Theatre  National  de  l'Opera,  May  6    (Charles  Munch):   Barber:   Overture, 
"The  School  for  Scandal";  Honegger:  Symphony  No.  2;  Roussel:  "Bacchus  et 
Ariane";    Piston,   Toccata;    Debussy:    "La    Mer";    Ravel:    "Daphnis   et   Chloe," 
Suite  No.  2.  Theatre  des  Champs  Elysees,  May  8   (Pierre  Monteux)  :  Vaughan 
Williams:  Fantasia  on  a  Theme  of  Thomas  Tallis;  Milhaud:  "Protee,"  Second 
Suite;  William  Schuman;  Symphony  No.  3;  Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps." 
The  Hague:   Concertgebouw,  May   10    (Charles  Munch):   Barber:   Overture,  "The 
School   for   Scandal";   Debussy:    "La   Mer";    Ravel:    "Daphnis   et   Chloe"   Suite 
No.  2;  Berlioz:  "Symphonie  Fantastique." 
Amsterdam:    Concertgebouw,    May    11     (Pierre    Monteux):    Berlioz:    Overture    to 
"Benvenuto  Cellini";  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  3;  William  Schuman:  Symphony 
No.    3;    Ravel:    Alborada    del    Gracioso;    Strauss:    "Till    Eulenspiegel's    Merry 
Pranks." 
Brussels:  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts,  May  12   (Charles  Munch):  Barber:  Overture,  "The 
School  for  Scandal";  Honegger:  Symphony  No.  5;  Roussel:  "Bacchus  et  Ariane"; 
Debussy:   "La  Mer";   Ravel:   "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Suite  No.   2. 
Frankfort:   Grosses  Haus,  May   13    (Pierre  Monteux):   Berlioz:   Overture  to  "Ben- 
venuto Cellini";  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  3:  William  Schuman:  Symphony  No. 
3;    Ravel:     Alborada    del    Gracioso;    Strauss:    "Till    Eulenspiegel."    May     14 
(Charles    Munch):    Barber:    Overture,    "The   School   for   Scandal";    Debussy: 
"La  Mer";  Ravel:  "Daphnis  et  Chloe,"  Suite  No.  2;  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4. 
Berlin:    Titania-Palast,   May    15    (Pierre   Monteux)  :    Berlioz:    Overture    to   "Ben- 
venuto Cellini";  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  3;  William  Schuman:  Symphony  No. 
3;  Hindemith:   Symphony,  "Mathis  der  Maler." 
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Strasbourg:  Palais  des  Fetes  de  Strasbourg,  May  17  (Charles  Munch):  Barber: 
Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal";  Honegcer:  Symphony  No.  2;  Roussel: 
"Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Second  Suite;   Brahms:   Symphony  No.  4. 

Metz:  Hotel  des  Mines,  May  18  (Charles  Munch):%Ioussel:  Bacchus  et  Ariane; 
Brahms:   Symphony  No.  4;   Berlioz:   "Symphonie  Fantastique." 

Lyon:  Opera  de  Lyon,  May  19  (Pierre  Monteux):  Berlioz:  Overture,  "Benvenuto 
Cellini";  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  3;  William  Schuman:  Symphony  No.  3; 
Ravel:   Alborada  del  Gracioso;   Strauss:   "Till  Eulensptegel." 

Paris:  The'dtre  des  Champs-Ely  sees,  May  21  (Charles  Munch):  Roussel:  "Bacchus  et 
Ariane";   Berlioz:   "Symphonie  Fantastique";  Brahms:   Symphony  No.  4. 

Bordeaux:  Grand-Theatre,  May  23  (Pierre  Monteux):  Berlioz:  Overture,  "Ben- 
venuto Cellini";  Mozart:  Symphony  No.  41,  "Jupiter";  William  Schuman: 
Symphony  No.  3:  Hindemith:  "Mathis  der  Maler."  May  24  (Charles  Munch): 
Barber:  "The  School  for  Scandal";  Honegcer:  Symphony  No.  5;  Roussel: 
"Bacchus  et  Ariane,"  Suite  No.  2;  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4. 

London:  Royal  Festival  Hall,  May  26  (Charles  Munch)  :  Barber:  Overture,  "The 
School  for  Scandal";  Honegger:  Symphony  No.  5;  Roussel:  "Bacchus  et  Ariane," 
Suite  No.  2;  Piston:  Toccata;  Debussy:  "La  Mer";  Ravel:  "Daphnis  et  Chloe\" 
Suite  No.  2. 


MEETING  OF  THE   FRIENDS  OF  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  19th  annual  meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was 
held  at  Symphony  Hall  on  April  8th.  Mr.  Oliver  Wolcott  presided  as  Chairman, 
and  introduced  Mr.  Henry  B.  Cabot.  Charles  Munch  conducted  the  Orchestra  in 
Berlioz'  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  from  "The  Trojans"  and  Schubert's  "Unfinished" 
Symphony.  The  Trustees  received  the  members  at  tea. 

Before  the  meeting  Mrs.  Koussevitzky  presented  to  the  Orchestra  a  portrait  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky  by  Boris  Chaliapin,  to  be  placed  in  the  gallery. 


PENSION  FUND   CONCERTS    (116th) 

Concert  in   Carnegie   Hall,  New   York,  December   7    (Pierre   Monteux,   Conductor, 
Margaret   Harshaw,  Soloist). 


BROADCASTS 

The  concerts  of  the  Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  evening  series  were  broadcast 
in  full  from  Symphony  Hall  by  the  FM  Radio  Station  WGBH  under  the  direction 
of  Eugene  Bruck. 

Berkshire  Festival  Concerts  were  broadcast  on  Station  WGBH  on  Saturday 
evenings,  July  26,  August  2,  August  9  and  August  15. 


POP    CONCERTS 
The   67th    season    of    Pop    Concerts,   Arthur    Fiedler,    Conductor,   was   given    in 
Symphony  Hall,  May  1   to  June  28.  Until  June  4  an  alternate  orchestra  gave  the 
concerts  during  the  absence  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Europe. 
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ESPLANADE  CONCERTS 

The  24th  consecutive  season  of  Esplanade  Concerts  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Arthin*Fiedler,  Conductor,  was  given  in  the  Edward  Hatch 
Memorial  Shell. 

June  29-July  15  (omitting  Mondays)  and  including  3  Children's  Concerts  on 
Wednesday  mornings,  July  2,  9,  and  16;  21  concerts  in  all. 


THE  FOLLOWING  VICTOR  RECORDINGS  BY  THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA  WERE  RELEASED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SEASON: 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1;  Berlioz:  Beatrice  and  Benedick  Overture;  Brahms: 
Piano  Concerto  No.  2  (with  Rubinstein);  Handel:  Water  Music  Suite;  Haydn: 
Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") ;  Mozart:  Marriage  of  Figaro  Overture;  Lalo: 
Le  Roi  d'Ys  Overture;  Ravel:  Rapsodie  Espagnole;  Saint-Saens:  La  Princesse  Jaune 
Overture;  Schumann:   Genoveva  Overture. 


THE  FOLLOWING  VICTOR  RECORDINGS  BY  THE  BOSTON  POPS 
ORCHESTRA  WERE  RELEASED  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  SEASON: 

Azevedo:  Delicado;  Copland:  Rodeo;  Feller:  Francesca;  Sullivan:  Overtures  to 
The  Mikado,  Pirates  of  Penzance,  HMS  Pinafore,  Iolanthe,  Yeomen  of  the  Guard; 
Gould:  Interplay;  Grieg:  Peer  Gynt  Suites  No.  1  and  2;  Hayman:  No  Strings  At- 
tached; Khatchaturian:  Sabre  Dance;  Menotti:  Barcarolle;  Rodgers:  Slaughter  on 
Tenth  Avenue;  Singer:  Wing  Ding;  Stravinsky:   Excerpts  from  Petrouchka. 


TANGLEWOOD 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 


Six  Concerts  by  members  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  directed  by 
Charles  Munch,  were  given  in  the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  on  3  Saturday  evenings, 
and  3  Sunday  afternoons. 

July  5.  Bach:  "The  Musical  Offering";  Concerto  in  D  minor,  for  Two  Violins 
(Ruth  Posselt,  Richard  Burgin);  Suite  No.  3. 

July  6.  Handel:  Concerto  Grosso  Op.  6,  No.  4;  Dittersdorf:  Symphony  in  C 
major;  C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Symphony  No.  3;  J.  S.  Bach:  Cantata  No.  140,  "Wachet  auf, 
ruft  uns  die  Stimme"  (Sarah  Fleming,  Shirley  Winston,  John  McCollum,  Richard 
Sharretts,  Berkshire  Festival   Chorus,   Hugh   Ross,  conducting) . 

July  12.  Rameau:  Suite  from  "Dardanus";  Couperin:  "Concert  dans  le  gout 
theatral";  Purcell:  Fantasias  for  Strings;  Vivaldi:  Concerto  in  D  minor  for  Strings, 
Op.  3,  No.  11;  Lalande:  De  profundis  (Sarah  Fleming,  Shirley  Winston,  Betty 
Allen,  John  McCollum,  Richard  Sharretts,  Berkshire  Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross, 
conducting) . 

July  13.  Mozart:  Symphony  in  E  flat,  K.  543,  Symphony  in  G  minor,  K.  550, 
Symphony  in  C  major,  K.  551. 

July  19.  Mozart:  Litaniae,  K.  125  (Berkshire  Festival  Chorus,  Hugh  Ross,  con- 
ducting); Concerto  in  C  major  for  Pianoforte  and  Orchestra,  K.  467  (Lukas  Foss); 
Schubert:  Mass  No.  2  in  G  major  (Sarah  Mae  Endich,  Lloyd  Oestenbrug,  Mac 
Morgan,  Berkshire  Festival  Chorus)  . 
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July  20.  Haydn:  Symphony  in  E  flat,  No.  99;  Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  86, 
Schubert:   Mass.  No.  2  in  G  major    (same  chorus  and  soloists). 

July  24.  Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  3,  in  E-flat  major,  "Eroica",  Brahms: 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor. 

July  26.  Ctmarosa:  Overture  to  "The  Secret  Marriage";  Schubert:  Symphony  in 
C  major,  No.  7;  Stravinsky:  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps"   (Pierre  Monteux,  conductor). 

July  27.  Franck:  Symphonic  Piece  from  "Redemption";  Bizet:  Symphony  in  C 
major;  Dallapiccola:  "Three  Songs  in  Captivity,"  for  Chorus  with  2  Harps,  2 
Pianos,  and  Percussion  (Ralph  Berkowitz,  Lukas  Foss,  pianists,  Hugh  Ross,  con- 
ducting); Ravel:  "Daphnis  et  ChloeV'  Suites  1  and  2    (Berkshire  Festival  Chorus). 

July  31.  Faure:  Incidental  Music  for  "Pelleas  et  Melisande":  Faure:  Ballade  for 
Piano  and  Orchestra,  in  F  sharp  major,  Op.  19  (Nicole  Henriot);  Ravel:  Piano 
Concerto   (Nicole  Henriot) ;  Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4,  in  E  minor,  Op.  98. 

August  2.  Wagner:  Wotan's  Farewell  and  Fire  Music  from  "Die  Walkure"  (Act 
III)  (James  Pease) ;  "Siegfried,"  Act  III,  Scene  II  (Margaret  Harshaw,  Howard 
Vandenburg) ;  Excerpts  from  "Gotterdammerung  (Margaret  Harshaw)  (Pierre 
Monteux,  Conductor) . 

August  3.  Beethoven:  Overture  to  "Egmont,"  Op.  84;  Beethoven:  Symphony 
No.  8,  in  F  major,  Op.  93;  Debussy:  "Iberia"  ("Images"  for  Orchestra,  No.  2) ; 
Honegger:  "La  Danse  des  Morts,"  for  Baritone,  Soprano,  Contralto,  Narrator, 
Chorus,  and  Orchestra  (Richard  Sharretts,  Irene  Jordan,  Betty  Allen,  Arnold 
Moss,  Berkshire  Festival  Chorus  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross). 

August  7.  Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1,  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  38;  Swanson:  Short 
Symphony;  Brahms:  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  2,  in  B  flat  major,  Op.  83 
(Artur  Rubinstein). 

August  p.  C.  P.  E.  Bach:  Concerto  in  D  major  for  Stringed  Instruments  (Ar- 
ranged for  Orchestra  by  Maximilian  Steinberg);  Copland:  Symphony  No.  3; 
Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  5  in  E  flat  major,  Op.  82  (Koussevitzky  Memorial  Concert, 
Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor) . 

August  10.  Berlioz:  "Grande  Messe  des  Morts,"  Op.  5  (Andrew  McKinley,  tenor, 
Berkshire  Festival  Chorus,  prepared  by  Hugh  Ross). 


"TANGLEWOOD  ON  PARADE,"  a  benefit  for  the  Berkshire  Music  Center, 
was  given  Friday,  August  1.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  gave  a  concert  in  the 
Shed  assisted  by  alumni  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center.  James  Aliferis  conducted  the 
last  movement  of  "The  Prairie"  by  Lukas  Foss,  Howard  Shanet  conducted  Chaus- 
son's  "Poeme"  for  Violin  and  Orchestra  (Soloist,  Jacob  Krachmalnick) ,  Lukas  Foss 
conducted  Mendelssohn's  Piano  Concerto  in  G  minor  (Soloist,  Seymour  Lipkin) 
and  Leonard  Bernstein  conducted  the  last  act  of  Bizet's  opera,  "Carmen"  (Soloists, 
Mildred  Miller,  David  Lloyd,  James  Pease,  Margo  Stagliano,  Francis  Barnard;  the 
Berkshire  Festival  Chorus) . 

July  p.  The  Bel  Arte  Trio  (Violin,  Viola,  Violoncello).  Music  by  Beethoven, 
Hindemith  and  Mozart. 

July   16.    Sonata   Recital    (Janos  Scholz,  Violoncello,   Miklos  Schwalb,   Piano) 
Music  by  Beethoven,  Kodaly  and  Dohnanyi. 

July  23.  The  Berkshire  Woodwind  Ensemble  (Flute,  oboe,  English  horn,  clari- 
net, bassoon,  French  horn,  piano).  Music  by  Berger,  Roussel,  Fine,  Debussy, 
Poulenc. 

July  30.  The  Fine  Arts  Quartet  of  the  American  Broadcasting  Company.  Music 
by  Haydn,  Babin,  Beethoven. 

The  Tenth  Session  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center,  Charles  Munch,  Director,  was 
held  at  Tanglewood  June  30-August  10. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,  1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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PERSONNEL 

Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap6 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 
Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 
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Flutes 
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James  Pappoutsakis 
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George  Madsen 
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Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 
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Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 
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Raymond  Allard 
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Theodore  Brewster 
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Richard  Plaster 
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James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
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Paul Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Mover 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Season  1953 
BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  ii  8c  12:     Bach  Programs  JUlV  10*  &  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A   (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn  —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel  —  "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Ham 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist) ;  Mendelssohn  —  "Italian"  Symphony;  Liszt  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Handel  —  "Water  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Haydn  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection") . 

SERIES  C   (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  5c/iu- 
bert  —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin) ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Sibelius  —  Symphony  No.  4;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2;  Chavez  —  "Sinfonia 
India";  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  5  —  August  16) 

Subscriptions  arc  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 
Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO   COMPANY 

160  BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Sati 


roin 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC     SPINET     PIANOS 


HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

*95  2-  l 9  5  3 

Tuesday   Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Jn. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance   of  Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street  Los  Angeles,   California 

Boston,  Mass.  3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700  Dunkirk    8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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his  new  booklet  shows  how  the  Personal  Trust 
Department  of  the  Shawmut  Bank  can  help  you  in 
the  management  of  your  property  during  your  own 
lifetime,  as  well  as  providing  for  its  future  conser- 
vation. One  important  section  explains  the  "When 
and  Why"  of  the  "Living  Trust",  and  other 
Shawmut  aids  in  property  management  and  super- 
vision are  also  reviewed.  Whether  your  resources 
are  large  or  small,  you  should  know  the  facts  set 
forth  in  this  booklet. 

Call  at  any  of  our  2Q  convenient  offices,  nvrite  or  telephone 

LA  3-6800  for  our  booklet: 

lc  Conserving  Tour  Property  at  Lo<w  Cost" 

The  Rational 

Shawmut  Bank 

40  Water  Street,  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Capital  and   Surplus   $30,000,000 

"Outstanding  Strength" for  116  Years 
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SYMPHONIANA 


An  exhibition,  "Painters  of  the  United 
States,  1720  to  1920,"  is  now  in  the 
Gallery.  It  is  loaned  by  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation. 

SINCE  APRIL 

Since  the  completion  of  the  regular 
season  last  April,  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  has  made  its  first  tour  of 
Europe,  with  fifteen  concerts  in  five 
countries,  opening  May  6  in  Paris,  clos- 
ing Mav  26  in  London.  An  exhibition 
of  programs,  pictures  and  reviews, 
brought  from  Europe,  is  now  on  view 
in   the   Gallery. 

In  June  the  Pops  Orchestra,  replac- 
ing the  alternate  orchestra  which  had 
filled  their  places  during  May,  com- 
pleted the  season.  The  Esplanade  con- 
certs followed  while  the  Berkshire 
Festival  and  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter opened  Tanglewood  with  the  be- 
ginning  of   July. 

A  FULL  SEASON 

In  accordance  with  the  principle  that 
a  full  attendance  puts  upon  the  or- 
chestra an  obligation  to  a  wider  public, 
the  season's  schedule  for  1952-1953  has 
been  greatly  extended.  One  rehearsal 
of  the  orchestra  each  month,  six  in  all, 
(beginning  Thursday  evening,  October 
16)  will  enable  students  of  schools  and 
colleges  as  well  as  others  to  hear  the 
orchestra.  In  addition  to  the  series  in 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  and  Sanders 
Theatre,  Cambridge,  in  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Providence  and  other  cities 
of  the  Eastern  seaboard,  this  orchestra 
will  undertake  its  first  tour  of  the  far 
West  at  the  conclusion  of  the  winter 
season  in  mid-April.  The  orchestra  will 
give  5  weeks  of  concerts,  travelling 
by  train,  going  south  as  far  as  Atlanta, 
westward  through  New  Orleans,  Dallas 
to  Los  Angeles.  From  San  Francisco 
they  will  return  east  by  way  of  Den- 
ver and  Chicago,  completing  the  tour 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Munch  has  asked  Mr. 
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39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Monteux  to  share  the  concerts  as  he 
did  for  the  European  tour  of  last  May. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  the  Boston 
Orchestra  will  have  traveled  south  of 
Cincinnati  or  west  of  the  Mississippi 
except  in  1915  when  they  journeyed 
directly  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a  series 
of  concerts  in  the  Panama-Pacific  Ex- 
position. 

An  alternate  Pops  Orchestra  will  be 
engaged  for  Boston  as  was  done  so 
successfully  during  the  European  tour 
of  last  May.  The  regular  Pops  Orches- 
tra will  complete  the  eleven-weeks 
season.  A  specially  organized  Pops 
Tour  Orchestra,  conducted,  like  all  of 
the  Pops  concerts,  by  Arthur  Fiedler, 
will  undertake  a  ten-weeks  tour  be- 
ginning in  January.  The  Esplanade 
concerts  will  be  followed  by  the  Berk- 
shire Festival  concerts  which  will  last 
until  August  16. 

WGBH  BEGINS  ITS  SECOND  YEAR 

On  Saturday,  October  4,  at  3:30,  Sta- 
tion WGBH  celebrated  its  first  anni- 
versary with  a  special  broadcast. 
Symphony  Hall's  own  station  (89.7  FM) 


will  continue  to  bring  to  listeners 
within  a  50-mile  radius  of  the  trans- 
mitter on  Great  Blue  Hill  the  entire 
Friday  afternoon  and  Saturday  Evening 
concerts  each  week.  There  will  be 
"Listeners'  Rehearsals,"  talks  by  Prof. 
G.  Wallace  Woodworth  on  the  program 
of  the  week  on  Thursdays  at  4:30  and 
Fridays  at  7.  As  last  year,  there  will 
be  other  live  musical  programs,  lectures 
or  forums  from  the  colleges  and  in- 
stitutions which  are  members  (Boston 
College,  Boston  University,  Harvard, 
M.I.T.,  Northeastern,  Tufts,  the  New 
England  Conservatory,  the  Boston 
Museum  of  Fine  Arts).  Plays  and  other 
special  programs  will  be  broadcast  from 
tapes  made  by  educational  institutions 
of  international  extent.  A  sample  of  this 
is  the  current  series  "The  Jeffersonian 
Heritage"  made  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Educational  Broadcasters 
(Claude  Rains  impersonating  Jefferson) 
each  Sunday  evening  at  5  (repeated 
on  Wednesdays  at  7).  There  will  be 
news  broadcasts  by  Louis  M.  Lyons, 
Curator  of  the  Nieman  Fellowships 
at  Harvard. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Not    alone    is    the    season 
new  .  .  .  the  fashions  for  the  months 
ahead  are  excitingly,  wholly  new  and  differ- 
ent. Silhouettes  are  slimmer,  straighter  .  .  . 
fabrics   are  richer,   deeper   .   .   .   colors   are  vital, 
vibrant.  All  of  the  news  projected  in  the  collections  of 
America's  greatest  designers  is  gathered  in  Boston's  most 
fabulous     fashion     treasure-house,     the     incomparable 
Filene's  French  Shops. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  handsome  building  of 
The  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing Society,  at  I  Nor- 
way Street  near  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  was  completed 
in  1934- 


The  Monitor  first  went  to 
press  in  this  building  on 
Falmouth  Street,  which  still 
stands  in  the  shadow  of  the 
newspaper's  present  home. 


News  gathered  here 
is  read  by  the  world 


Founded  in  1908,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  today  a 
great  international  newspaper 
with  more  than  180,000  sub- 
scribers in  120  countries. 

The  Monitors  rapid  growth, 
indicated  by  the  impressive  nine- 
story  building  on  Norway  Street, 
illustrates,  too,  the  constantly 
changing  scene  in  Boston. 

Factors  affecting  the  servicing 
of  investments  change  too.  Few 
individuals  have  the  time  or  the 
facilities  today  to  manage  securi- 
ties efficiently  ...  to  secure  up- 
to-the-minute  information  .  .  . 
to  make  market  research  and 
analysis. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
offers  an  Investment  Manage- 


ment Service  under  which  your 
investments  are  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  specialists. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Investment  Management." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman,TrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


jHrst   Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  October  14,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Beethoven Symphony   No.   4,    in   B-flat   major,    Op.   60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 


Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,   Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 
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via    wmffaA&M 

FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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SYMPHONY   IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR   NO.   4,   Op.   60 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?)  ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously    (and 
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differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 


Of  course,  all 


Elizabeth  Arden  Perfumes 
are  from  France 
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YOUR  TEAM . .  .for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
the  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 


It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven    was    content    to    seek    softer    beauties,    reserving   his    de- 


ESTABLISHED   1833 


add  up 


yourestate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL   DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13  J^    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2^   tin  .41,  3  for .  .  .  .       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d.'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  J4    oz«   Jar »38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style   Sauce,    8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not    . 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  FIERCE  CO.    «fe^ 
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fiances,  his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing   stature   of   the    "Eroica"   and   the   Fifth,   has   not   lacked 


PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 
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David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


David  F.  Edwards 

President  Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee.  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  ^ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Br uns wicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
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Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   .   .   .   Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In   Wellesley   .   .   .   Central  at  Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for  Parties,  Teas,  Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
For  Main  Course  at  Small  Dinners  or  Suppers 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  —  KE  nmore  6-5651 
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[Presented  for   Ljour  [Pleasure  by 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS*    INSURANCE  CO.  THE  EMPLOYERS*   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


Not  from  Eden 


"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  growling  ser- 
pent?" Delver  Forfax  inquired. 

"No?  That  puts  you  on  the  same  footing 
as  Handel  before  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
subject  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy. 
"As  he  was  rehearsing  an  English  orchestra, 
Handel  heard  a  peculiar  growling  .sound  from 
the  wind  section. 

"  'Vat  de  Demi  be  dat?'  he  roared. 
"A  player  held  up  a  black  instrument.  The 
outline  of  it  was  like  two  letter  S's,  a  smaller 
and  a  larger,  joined  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  was  a  repulsive  mouth. 
"It's  a  serpent,"  the  Englishman  explained. 
"  'But   I    t'ink   it   vas    not   de   serpent   dat 
tempted  Eve!'  Handel  shot  back. 

"However,  Handel  found  that  it  served  its 
purpose,  and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Royal  Fire- 
works Suite.  It  had  a  voice  slightly  lower  than 
the  opinion  of  it  expressed  in  the  following  century  by  Berlioz,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation. 

"Orchestras  have  long  since  chased  the  serpent  out  with  the  tuba. 
But  it  lingered  until  its  ominous  growl  had  been  heard  in  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Previously,  it  had  been  used 
even  in  churches,  and  was  regulation  equipment  for  English  cavalry 
bands.  In  fact,  English  soldiers  played  it  in  colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  during  a  festivity  in  honor  of  the  colonists'  British  sovereign. 
"Four  cavalry  serpents  invaded  Symphony  Hall  in  1926.  They  may 
still  be  seen  there  in  the  Casadesus  Collection  of  old  instruments,  ac- 
quired at  that  time.  They  show  interesting  variations  in  design  —  one 
of  them  possessing  a  mouth  with  vicious  teeth,  and  a  body  imitating 
that  of  a  bassoon." 


From  Casadesus  Collection 
of  old  instruments, 
at  Symphony  Hall 
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interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 


*Beethoven's   Unsterbliche   Geliebte,"    1890. 
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YOUR   VALUABLES 
with  a  Merchants  Safe  Deposit  Box 


Every  person  owning 
jewelry,  securities,  deeds  and  other 
valuable  documents  wants  to  feel 
sure  that  they  are  safe  from  loss  or 
theft  and  from  damage  by  fire  or 
other  hazards.  You  can  have  the 
assurance  of  complete  protection 
against  these  dangers  by  renting  a 
safe  deposit  box  at  the  Merchants 


—  and  the  cost  is  surprisingly  low. 
Individual  boxes  and  compart- 
ments, large  or  small,  are  now  avail- 
able in  either  of  our  modern  and 
well-appointed  vaults.  For  full 
information,  simply  telephone 
CA  7-4200,  or  better  still,  drop 
in  and  let  us  show  you  the  unique 
protection  our  vaults  afford. 


^MERCHANTS 

National  Bank 

"/BOSTON 

Main  Office:  28  State  St.       Uptown  Branch:  Boylston  at  Clarendon  St. 
Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 
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"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  Act  II  of  "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre   (Isere)    on  December  11,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,   1869 


Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera,  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when  Albert  Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
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follows:   2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

Berlioz  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 
the  reeds."  A  hunting  fanfare  frightens  and  disperses  them.  The 
hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 
"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 
creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 
The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!  Italy!" 
The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,  Berlioz  had  doubts  about  the  suitability  of  this 
scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:   "In  case  the 
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.  .  two  dashes  of  elegance,  a  soupgon  of  Gallic  wit. 


writes  Moss  Hart  about  Charles  Munch 


"Take  one  large  measure  of  the  most  solid 
craftsmanship,  add  two  dashes  of  international 
elegance  of  the  rarest  vintage,  sprinkle  with  a 
soupgon  of  Gallic  wit,  age  in  years  of  experi- 
ence, and  you  have  the  essential  personality 
of  Charles  Munch.  Funny  thing,  too,  how  it 
all  comes  through  whether  he's  playing  Haydn, 
Debussy,  or  Prokofieff.  Inspiration  with  ele- 
gance— that's  Charles  Munch." — Moss  Hart 
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theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 
business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 
run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 
as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 
director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!';  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 

a  different  fate. 
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•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
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Berlioz  devoted  years  of  thought  and  years  of  work  to  Les  Troyens. 
There  are  many  indications  in  his  writings  that  he  gave  it  all  he 
had,  that  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  when  it  attained  a  belated, 
piecemeal  performance,  and  no  more  than  passing,  half-hearted 
attention.  Through  the  ensuing  years  the  Berlioz  admirers,  studying 
the  score  and  hearing  occasional  performances,  have  found  in  it 
many  beautiful  passages,  many  striking  details,  bespeaking  the  Berlioz 
who,  carried  away  by  his  subject,  could  strike  fire  in  a  way  which  was 
his  alone. 

But  neither  Les  Troyens,  which  is  far  too  long  for  performance  in 
one  session,  nor  either  of  its  two  parts  has  ever  acquired  the  status  of 
standing  repertory.  As  elsewhere  in  his  music,  his  rarest  qualities 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  elusive,  while  its  obvious  ones  are  apt  to  be 
his  acceptance  of  formal  operatic  conventions  since  outmoded.  As 
in  Fidelio,  it  was  what  the  subject  stirred  in  the  composer  rather  than 
its  casing  of  operatic  style  that  mattered. 

Even  in  his  own  day  when  Wagner  was  a  new  challenge  in  Paris, 
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Berlioz'  traditional  ensembles  or  recitatives  offered  no  provocation. 
Thus  his  most  ambitious  opera  was  received  with  for  the  most  part 
casual  indifference.  This  coolness  offended  him,  the  more  so  in  the 
lingering  warmth  of  the  praise  which  had  surrounded  him  recently 
in  Central  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  in  Paris  had  shown  no 
interest,  nor  did  the  Emperor  give  him  any  genuine  assurance  of 
interest.  Could  anything  very  different  have  been  expected  from  these 
quarters?  Berlioz  was  respected  as  the  composer  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  and  L'Enjance  du  Christ.  He  had  never  composed  an  opera  to 
draw  the  multitude,  and  it  was  fairly  plain  that  he  never  would. 
He  was  not  a  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  or  Offenbach,  with  a  constant  at- 
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tentive  finger  on  the  public  pulse.  He  did  not  dangle  catchy  tunes, 
vocalizations  or  whooped-up  finales.  He  made  no  national  appeal 
through  the  lore  of  his  people.  He  chose  Virgil  because  the  Aeneid 
was  one  of  the  literary  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and  because  he 
found  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  defeat  and  the  death  of  Dido  uplifting 
and  moving  in  a  special  and  personal  way.  He  chose  this  subject 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  public  had  turned  away  yawning 
from  classical  mythology  in  opera,  while  Offenbach  more  alert  to 
fashion  had  only  just  titillated  them  (1858)  with  his  lampoon  on  the 
Orpheus  legend. 

Berlioz  was  neither  careless  of  success  nor  indifferent  to  money 
(he  had  good  reason  to  be  otherwise!),  but  it  simply  never  occurred 
to  him  to  lower  his  standards  in  hot  pursuit  of  those  blessings. 
No  less  than  Wagner  he  was  true  to  his  best  instincts  as  an  artist. 
He  looked  back  to  Gluck,  who  caught  the  nobility  and  purity  of  his 
classic  subjects,  and  disavowed  the  contemporary  theatre  as  a  "bazar" 
when  it  should  be  a  "pantheon  lyrique."  "Music,"  he  wrote,  "is  not 
truly  destined  to  take  a  place  among  the  daily  amenities  of  life,  like 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  .  .  I  know  nothing  more,  odious  than 
those  establishments  where  music  simmers  along  each  evening,  like 
a  pot-au-feu.  These  are  the  ruin  of  our  art;  they  vulgarize  it,  they  make 
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it  flat  and  stupid.  The  masterpieces  are  singled  out  by  a  discerning 
few  (not  only  artists,  who  in  many  cases  are  brutes!).  There  are 
some  whom  nature  gives  a  special  sense  not  vouchsafed  to  the  many. 
They  alone  understand,  feel,  appreciate,  adore  the  productions  of 
genius.  As  for  the  others,  aures  habent  et  non  audiunt  —  their  nervous 
system  is  incomplete,  their  souls  have  as  much  wing  as  a  penguin." 

Three  years  after  the  completion  of  Les  Troyens,  Carvalho  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  undertook  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  much  cut  and 
supplied  with  a  prologue  to  replace  the  missing  first  opera.  Carvalho 
according  to  the  composer's  account  made  free  with  the  score,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  its  dramatic  or  musical  point,  simply  dropping 
any  detail  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  fall  in  with  what  was  "cus- 
tomarily expected."  "Is  there  any  torture  like  that?  Must  a  score  lie 
dismembered  in  the  music  sellers'  windows,  like  the  body  of  a  calf 
on  a  butcher's  stall,  with  its  fragments  offered  for  sale  like  cat's 
meat?"  Nevertheless,  Berlioz  saw  that  the  cuts  were  restored  for  pub- 
lication. The  mutilated  Trojans  at  Carthage  nevertheless  had  twenty- 
one  performances,  and  since  he  was  his  own  librettist  and  did  not 
have  to  divide  the  royalties  with  another,  brought  him  a  convenient 
sum.  "Les  Troyens,"  he  concluded,  "was  at  any  rate  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wretched  feuilletonist  from  his  bondage." 
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Wagner,  then  an  aspirant  for  an  operatic  foothold  in  Paris,  was  a 
rival  for  attention  far  different  from  Meyerbeer  or  Offenbach.  He 
and  Berlioz  held  each  other  in  esteem  and  were  friends  because  both 
were  fearless,  non-catering  artists  of  the  loftiest  aims.  They  had  basic 
principles  in  common  and  enemies  in  common  — the  bitter  opponents 
of  artistic  progress.  But  they  were  too  different,  too  full  of  themselves 
to  be  really  close.  Berlioz  must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  the  same 
city  with  a  composer  who  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  problem 
of  declamation  in  music  and  transform  it  to  his  own  intensive  pur- 
pose. Les  Troyens  in  its  outward  style  must  have  seemed  tame  and 
traditional  beside  Tannhduser  or  the  unperformed  Tristan,  and  Berlioz 
must  have  been  irked  when  Wagner  became  a  violent  irritant,  a 
storm  center  in  Paris,  while  he  and  his  Virgilian  dreams  were  little 
noticed.  He  must  have  envied  Wagner's  unerring  sense  of  direction, 
his  inward,  clear  and  confident  certainty  of  ultimately  subduing  the 
world.  He  can  be  almost  pardoned  for  a  more  or  less  secret  smile 
when  Tannhduser,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  who  would  not  con- 
sider or  even  read  Les  Troyens,  was  a  scandalous  fiasco. 

It  must  be  said  that  Les  Troyens  since  the  death  of  Berlioz  has 
been  more  often  praised  than  performed  —  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  as 
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noted  by  Ernest  Newman  on  having  first  heard  it  that  its  special 
mood  and  color,  its  most  vivid  moments  cannot  be  sufficiently  felt 
in  the  piano  reduction  or  the  study  of  the  silent  page.  He  wrote: 
"The  test  of  a  dramatic  composer  is  not  in  his  ability  to  write  fine 
music  for  outstanding  lyrical  episodes  but  in  his  capacity  for  filling 
the  veins  of  the  action  as  a  whole  with  living  blood;  and  judged  by 
this  test  Berlioz  in  The  Trojans  stands  out  as  a  genuine  musical 
dramatist.  There  is  little  in  the  best  dramatic  music  of  the  last  300 
years  that  can  compare  in  impressiveness  with  that  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Aeneas."  Sir  Donald  Tovey 
wrote  of  Les  Troyens  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  con- 
vincing masterpieces  of  music  drama."  Jacques  Barzun,  quoting  this 
remark,  adds,  "One  can  then  begin  to  classify  one's  impressions  of  its 
power  —  from  drama  to  poetry  to  music  —  for  Les  Troyens  is  em- 
phatically one  of  those  works  which  have  to  be  thoroughly  known 
to  be  enjoyed  throughout;  its  beauties  do  not  take  possession  of  the 
mind  all  at  once  but  require  to  be  re-cognized."  He  also  writes:  "In 
any  art  this  power  to  conceive  is  of  course  the  supreme  test.  We  are 
used  to  judging  the  various  grades  of  executive  ability  —  how  well  the 
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artist  does  any  particularly  fine  or  difficult  thing  —  but  that  he  should 
think  of  doing  other,  unheard-of  things,  this  is  what  separates  the 
Shakespeares  and  Beethovens  from  the  rest.  In  Berlioz'  Troyens  the 
presence  of  this  faculty  is  everywhere.  His  Cassandra  and  Dido  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  poetic  creations,  distinct  from  all  models  and 
from  each  other  m  the  constant  play  of  mood  within  passion.  Their 
words  modulate  as  swiftly  and  aptly  as  the  music,  and  Berlioz  emerges 
as  a  dramatic  psychologist  who  equals  Mozart  and  holds  his  own  with 
every  first-rank  librettist." 

j.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  i,  Op.  68 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 

The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
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taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony  f  (the  beginning  of  an 
introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
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basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 

Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
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dent  eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 


Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
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symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
mitment of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing—and with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  —  a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
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precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
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know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Miinster  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
fused. A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
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Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
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the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 

Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere.  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 

[copyrighted] 


Bequests  made  by  will 

to  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 


Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 
Symphony  No.  104  ( "London" ) 

Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 

Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg    Concerto    No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in    F;    Brandenburg    Concerto   No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite   No.   4,   in   D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E-flat,    K.   543 

Flat,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5, 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  Prokofieff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  °P-  63'  Heifetz,  violinist;  Sym- 
phony No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      Ravel  Bolero ;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Schubert     Symphony    No.     8,    in    B 

Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikov8ky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48 ; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36 ;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only  : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Graduations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick"  ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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6  Open  Rehearsals 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Charles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  will  enable  the  hearers  to  observe 
the  conductor  giving  directions  to  his  orchestra  and 
stopping  them  to  repeat  passages.  Many  have  found 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  a  score  and 
its  interpretation.  Pierre  Monteux  will  conduct  one 
rehearsal  as  guest,  and  soloists  will  be  included. 

The  Rehearsals  will  be  given  at  Symphony  Hall 
on  the  following  dates:  October  16  and  November  20 
(Thursdays),  December  17  and  January  21    (Wed- 
nesdays), February  19  and  March  26    (Thursdays), 
beginning  at  7:30  P.M. 


Series  tickets  at  $7  for  the  six  concerts  are  still  on 
sale  at  the  Symphony  Hall  Box  Office. 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  hQ|T|6 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their  functions   may  be   remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  werld-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music   tradition ! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM   TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING   AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  November  18,  at  8:30  o'clock 
PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  October  17,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  October  18,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Roussel Excerpts  from  "Le  Festin  de  l'Araignee," 

Ballet-Pantomime,  Op.  17 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Copland "Appalachian   Spring,   Ballet   for   Martha" 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Concerto  for  Pianoforte  No.  5  in 

E-flat  major,  Op.  73 

SOLOIST 

L£LIA  GOUSSEAU 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SCHEDULE  OF  CONCERTS,  Winter  Season  1952-53 


OCTOBER 

15 

Philadelphia 

3-4 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  I) 

16 

Brooklyn 

(3) 

7 

Cambridge 

(1) 

17 

New  York 

(Sat.  3) 

10-11 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  II) 

20 

Cambridge 

(4) 

14 

Boston 

(Tues.  A) 

21 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  3) 

16 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  1) 

23-24 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIV) 

17-18 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  Ill) 

25 

Boston 

(Sun.  d) 

20 

Hartford 

27 

Boston 

(Tues.  E) 

21 

Springfield 

30-31 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XV) 

22 
24-25 

Northampton 
Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  IV) 

FEBRUARY 

28 

Providence 

(1) 

3 

Providence 

(4) 

31-Nov.  1 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  V) 

6-7 
10 

Boston 
New  London 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVI) 

NOVEMBER 

11 

New  York 

(Wed.  4) 

2 

4 
7-8 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 

18 

Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
New  Haven 
New  York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New  York 
Boston 

(Sun.  a) 

(2) 
(Fri.-Sat.  VI) 

(Wed.  1) 

(0 

(0 

(Sat.  1) 

(Tues.  B) 

12 
13 
14 
17 
19 
20-21 
22 

24 

27-28 

Washington 

Brooklyn 

New  York 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Boston 

Cambridge 

Boston 

(3) 
(4) 

(Sat.  4) 
(Tues.  F) 
(Rehearsal  4) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XVII)  1 
(Sun.  e) 

(5) 

(Fri.-Sat.  XVIII) 

20 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  2) 

MARCH 

21-22 

25 
28-29 

Boston 

Providence 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  VII) 

(2) 

(Fri.-Sat.  VIII) 

3 

6-7 

10 

Boston 
Boston 
New  Haven 

(Tues.  G) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XIX) 

30 

Boston 

(Sun.  b) 

11 

New  York 

(Wed.  5) 

DECEMBER 

12 

*3 

Washington 
Brooklyn 

(4) 

(5) 

2 

Newark 

14 

New  York 

(Sat.  5) 

3 

New  York 

(Wed.  2) 

*7 

Boston 

(Tues.  H) 

4      • 

Washington 

(2) 

20-21 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XX) 

5 

Brooklyn 

(2) 

22 

Boston 

(Sun.  1) 

6 

New  York 

(Sat.  2) 

24 

Providence 

(5) 

12-13 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  IX) 

26 

Boston 

(Rehearsal  5) 

15 

Cambridge 

(3) 

27-28 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXI) 

16 

Boston 

(Tues.  C) 

31 

Cambridge 

(6) 

19-20 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  X) 

26-27 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XI) 

APRIL 

30 

Providence 

(3) 

3-4 

7 

Boston 
Worcester 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXII) 

JANUARY 

2-3 

4 

Boston 
Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XII) 
(Sun.  c) 

10-11 

14 
17-18 

Boston 
Boston 
Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XXIII) 

(Tues.  I) 
(Fri.-Sat.  XXIV) 

6 

Boston 

(Tues.  D) 

Transcontinental 

Tour 

9-10 

Boston 

(Fri.-Sat.  XIII) 

April   20-May 

23 

13 

New  Brunswick 

(Pension  Fund  and 

special 

14 

New  York 

(Wed.  3) 

concerts  to  be  announced.) 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing   public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned   Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale   Ave.,   Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 

Children    and   adults    will   be    accepted    for   the 
study    of    piano,    violin,    viola,    theory   and    chamber   music 


KE  6-0760 


LEONID  MILK 

piano 

GRETA  BARROT-MILK 

voice 

now    at    97    HEMENWAY    STREET,    BOSTON 

CO  6-2593 


RUTH  SHAPIRO 

PIANIST  -  TEACHER 

35  Lancaster  Terrace 

Brookline,  Massachusetts 

Telephone    BE  aeon    2-3985 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS    7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  Collegp 

Brookline,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  P  infield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stones  tree  t 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Enrico  Fabrizio 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

facob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman> 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson! 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


OPEMNG  EVENTS  MN 

AARON    RICHMOND'S    CELERRITY 

SERIES 

A  few  tickets  are  available  at  respective  box-offices. 

Preferred  seat  locations  at  great  series  saving  at  subscription 

office:   143  Newbury  Street  (Tel.  KE  6-6037) 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 

"Greatest  of  the  great  pianists."  —  Manchester  (England)  Guardian 
JORDAN  HALL  —  SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  19 
Sonata  B-flat  major,  K.  570,  Mozart;  Sonata  in  F  minor,  p.  5  7,  Beethoven; 
Debussy  "Pagodes,"  "Soiree  dans  Grenada,"  "Jardins  sous  la  Pluie,"  Liszt 
"Gnomenreigen"   and   "Mephisto  Waltz." 

(Baldwin  Piano) 


JOSE    LIMON    &    DANCE    CO. 

Artistic  Direction:  Doris  Humphrey 
JORDAN  HALL  —  FRI.  EVE.,  OCT.  31 


(Baldwin  Piano) 


VICTORIA   de    LOS    ANGELES 

Great  Spanish  Soprano:  Leading  Metropolitan  Opera  Star 
"One  of  the  ranking  vocal  artists  of  the  day.  .  .  .  She  stands  every  chance  of 
dominating  the  field  of  the  soprano  recitalists  for  a  decade  or  more  to  come." 

ELIE  in  Herald 
SYMPHONY  HALL  —  SUN.  AFT.,  OCT.  26 

(Baldwin  Piano) 

IST  OTHER  CELEBRITY  SERIES  ATTRACTIONS  ARE:  Smeterlin,  Adele 
Addison,  Heifetz,  Merrill,  Richard  Tucker,  Bruchollerie,  Tourel,  Emlyn 
Williams  (as  Charles  Dickens),  Badura-Skoda,  Trapp  Family,  Cu.rzon, 
Rubinstein,  Warfields. 

Series  Tickets:   $7.20  to  $21,  at  143  Newbury  Street. 


FAIVIA    CHAPIRO 

PIANIST 
JORDAN  HALL  —  TUE.  EVE.,  OCT.  28 
Sonata  D  Major,  K.  311,  Mozart:  32  Variations  in  C  minor  and  E-flat  Sonata 
Op.   27,   Beethoven:   Sonatina,   Ravel:   Schumann   3   Fantasy  Pieces:    Chopin 
F  minor  Fantasy  and  A-flat  Polonaise.  (Steinway  Piano) 


MASTER    PIANO    SERIES 

Claudio   Arrau    Sun.   Aft.,   Oct    19 

Jan   Smeterlin Sun.   Aft.   Nov.    30 

Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.    14 

Badura-Skoda    Sun.    Aft.,    Feb.    1 

Clifford  Curzon    Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.    15 

Artur  Rubinstein Sun.   Aft.,   Mar.    8 

ENTIRE   SERIES:    $7.20,   $10.10,   $12.90,   $15.75 
Subscriptions:    143    Newbury    Street. 


In  the  finest  homes. ..  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,  BOSTON 


fafft 


mm 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS       •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952~I953 
Tuesday  Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HAULER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Jr. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone    Lafayette    3-5700 


Los  Angeles,  California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Dunkirk    8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry    B.    Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.   Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 

ow  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shaivmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

(A  talk  by  Jean  M.  Demos  of  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  during  the  broadcast  of 
the  symphony  concert  of  October  17  on 
station    WGBH.) 

Titles  of  speeches  may  be  deceiving 
by  their  very  simplicity:  Women  in 
Music.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
means  —  and  yet  as  I  thought  of  it, 
I  was  less  sure.  When  may  women  be 
said  to  be  in  music?  Is  a  woman  in 
music  when  she  sings  a  lullaby  to  her 
baby,  or  makes  a  tune  to  accompany 
her  spinning  wheel,  or  "keens"  a  dirge 
for  a  lover  lost  at  sea?  On  those  occa- 
sions the  title  should  be  reversed  —  the 
music  is  in  the  woman.  —  Or  do  I  mean 
by  my  title  to  recall  the  contributions 
which  various  groups  of  women  have 
made  to  the  history  of  the  art:  —  the 
Roman  women  whom  Lucian  praised 
for  their  singing,  and  their  playing  on 
the  cithara;  the  Italian  religious  in  their 
convents  whose  beautiful  singing  drew 
the  public  of  Venice  and  Bologna  to 
their  evening  services;  the  ladies  of  the 
Renaissance  whose  brilliant  salons  gave 
encouragement  to  countless  musicians  in 
that  great  age? 

Or  perhaps  I  should  recall  the  in- 
dividual women  who  have  inspired  great 
composers  and  who  are  eternally  in  the 
music  that  these  men  created :  —  Cosima 
Wagner,  Clara  Schumann,  the  Baroness 
von  Meek  —  "beloved  friend"  of 
Tchaikovsky's    memorable   letters. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  title  refers 
to  women  as  professional  musicians:  — 
to  a  composer  like  our  own  Mabel 
Daniels,  a  great  teacher  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  a  performer  like  Dame  Myra 
Hess,  defying  the  horrors  of  war  in  her 
noon  concerts  so  as  to  carry  the  solace 
of  beautiful  music  to  her  fellow- 
Londoners. 

I  suspect  that  women  in  music  means 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


late  day  splendor 

in  a  rustling  changeable  taffeta 
teagown.  Lustrous  peacock  blue 
or  garnet  red  with  an  intriguing 
jeweled  velvet  belt. 

Sizes  1 2  to  20 
35.00 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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all  of  these  things  —  and  perhaps  more. 
Woman's  professional  eminence  in  music 
is  comparatively  recent  —  it  had  to  wait 
—  as  did  her  place  in  art,  in  medicine, 
in  law  —  on  her  recognition  as  a  whole 
person.  But  once  the  field  was  open  to 
her,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  per- 
formance, she  has  excelled.  Of  this  our 
two  gifted  soloists  today  are  proof.  And 
their  excellence  no  longer  astonishes  us. 
We  have  gone  far  beyond  the  point 
where  one  could  appropriately  quote 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  remark  that  "a 
woman  preaching  is  like  a  dog  stand- 
ing on  its  hind  legs ;  it  is  not  done  well, 
but  you  are  surprised  that  it  is  done  at 
all." 

If  our  history  as  professional  musi- 
cians is  still  a  short  one,  it  is  lengthen- 
ing by  the  moment.  Musical  history  was 
made  in  Boston  this  year  when  Miss 
Anthony  succeeded  to  the  first  flute 
desk  of  the  Symphony.  The  recognition 
women  now  receive  is  accorded  us,  not 
out  of  chivalry  toward  us  as  women,  but 


out  of  respect  toward  us  as  artists.  In 
a  profession,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
is  the  only  recognition  worth  having. 
Nor  shall  we  sacrifice,  I'm  sure,  our 
age-old  function  as  patrons  and  inspirers 
of  music. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that 
women  have  always  been  in  music.  It 
has  become  a  habit  of  my  mind  to 
seek  confirmation  of  such  basic  beliefs 
in  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece.  More 
often  than  not,  I  find  such  confirmation. 
This  time  I  was  at  first  dismayed. 
Where,  in  those  bright  pages,  was  there 
any  reference  to  women  and  music? 
Orpheus  was  a  male  —  so  was  Pan  — 
so  was  Apollo.  But  then  I  remembered: 
the  Muses  were  feminine  —  the  muses 
out  of  whom  the  very  word  music  came. 
And  so  the  story  of  women  in  music 
is  seen  to  be  a  very  long  one :  —  from 
the  three  original  muses  on  the  Pierian 
plain  to  the  achievements  of  Miss  An- 
thony and  Mile.  Gousseau  in  Symphony 
Hall  today. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  am 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


you're    a    fashion-magician    .    .   .   when 

you   put   "party-partners"   together   for 
holiday   festivities   .   .   .   it's   after-dark   sorcery   to 

mix   your    dress-up    separates    in    a    number    of    exciting 
ways    .   .   .   to    glamourize   your   holiday   evening   moods! 

Never  have  they  been  so  fabulous  ...  so   glittery  .  . 
and    they're    your   most   versatile    fashion    whether   your 
festivities  begin  at  home   or  in  town. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


44  Chambers  Street,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  in  1891  as  the  first 
home  of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 


Today's  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  occupying  three  floors  in  this  modern  building, 
operates  independently  as  the  gynecological  unit  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  continues  to  receive  considerable  financial  support  from  the  Vincent  Club. 


For  the  welfare  of 
future  generations 

Founded  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
actress,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  the 
Vincent  Hospital  was  created  for 
women  by  women.  It  is  a  leader  in 
the  treatment  and  research  of 
women's  diseases. 

Change  is  reflected  in  the  up-to- 
date  facilities  of  the  Vincent  Hos- 
pital of  today.  Changes,  too,  have 
increased  the  problem  or  the  proper 
care  and  servicing  of  investments. 
The  modern  woman,  for  instance, 
has  less  and  less  time  to  visit  a  safe 
deposit  box,  clip  and  deposit  cou- 
pons, verify  dividend  receipts,  follow 
called  bonds,  assemble  tax  data.  And 
few  people,  whether  men  or  women, 
care  or  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
these  details. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Old  Colony 
offers  a  Custodianship  service  to 
relieve  you  of  the  detailed  care  of 
your  securities.  Ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Custodianship  of  Your  Property." 


WORTHY   OF   YOUR   TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE    FEDERAL    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman,TrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Second  Program 


TUESDAY   EVENING,   November   18,  at   8:30  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Beethoven Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2,  Op.  72 

Reger A    Romantic    Suite,    Op.    125 

Notturno 
Scherzo 

Finale 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.     Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 
II.     Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


GmwaMm 


FOURTH  FLOOR  BOSTON  ONLY 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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PIERRE  MONTEUX 

Pierre  Monteux  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  Diaghilefi's  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeux.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 
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OVERTURE  TO  "LEONORE"  NO.  2,  Op.  72 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?) ,  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  clarinets,  2  oboes,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

Within  a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  Beethoven  extracted  from  his 
confusion  of  papers  the  manuscript  score  of  his  opera  Fidelio 
and  presented  it  to  Schindler  with  the  words:  "Of  all  my  children, 
this  is  the  one  that  cost  me  the  worst  birth-pangs,  the  one  that 
brought  me  the  most  sorrow;  and  for  that  reason  it  is  the  one  most 
dear  to  me."  The  composer  spoke  truly.  Through  about  ten  years 
of  his  life,  from  1803  or  1804,  when  he  made  the  first  sketches,  until 
1814  when  he  made  the  second  complete  revision  for  Vienna,  he 
struggled  intermittently  with  his  only  opera,  worked  out  its  every  de- 
tail with  intensive  application.  They  were  the  years  of  the  mightiest 
products  of  his  genius.  Between  the  Fidelio  sketches  are  the  work- 
ings out  of  the  Fourth  through  the  Eighth  symphonies,  the  Corio- 
lanus   Overture    and  Egmont   music,    the   Fourth   and   Fifth   piano 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ,ft, 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       W- 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Have  You 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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concertos,  the  Violin  Concerto,  the  Razoumovsky  Quartets.  Into  no 
one  of  these  did  he  put  more  effort  and  painstaking  care  than  he 
expended  upon  each  portion  of  the  opera,  constructing  it  scene  by 
scene  in  the  order  of  the  score,  filling  entire  books  with  sketches.  He 
was  struggling  first  of  all,  of  course,  with  his  own  inexperience  of  the 
theatre,  the  necessity  of  curbing  his  symphonic  instincts  and  meet- 
ing the  demands  of  that  dramatic  narrative  which  singers  and  "action" 
require. 

The  record  of  Beethoven's  revisions  is  largely  the  modification  of 
his  first  conception  to  the  ways  and  practicabilities  of  the  stage. 
The  record  of  the  four  complete  overtures  which  he  wrote  for 
the  opera  show  a  very  similar  tendency.  For  the  first  production 
of  Fidelio  in  Vienna,  November  20,  1805,  Beethoven  wrote  the 
superb  overture  which  later  came  to  be  known  as  Leonore  No.  2.* 
When  he  rewrote  the  opera  for  its  second  production  in  the  year 
following,  he  was  urged  to  modify  the  overture,  which  had  proved 
too  difficult  in  parts  for  the  wood  wind  players  of  the  theatre  or- 


*  Beethoven  greatly  preferred  the  title  "Leonore."  which  was  the  title  of  the  French  text  of 
Bouilly  ("Ltonore,  ou  I' Amour  Conjugal")  from  which  Joseph  Sonnleithner  had  written 
the  German  libretto  for  Beethoven  as  "Fidelio,  oder  die  eheliche  Liebe."  "Leonore"  was 
considered  ill-advised  in  that  Paer  had  produced  a  piece  of  the  same  name  (pirated,  as 
was  Sonnleithner's  text,  from  Bouilly),  in  Dresden,  even  while  Beethoven  was  in  full  process 
of  composition.  He  tried  more  than  once  in  vain  to  have  the  title  "Leonore"  restored. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


out  of  sight 


Is  your 


out of  mind 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland- Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department :  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 
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at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure   Pickled    Pineapple   Chunks,    13^4    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2K  tin  .41,  3  for 1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From   California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  x/\    oz.   jar 38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO, 
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chestra.  Beethoven  did  indeed  rewrite  the  overture  but,  absorbed  in 
his  subject,  he  seems  to  have  forgotten  to  make  it  simpler,  either  to 
play  or  to  understand.  He  retained  its  essential  matter,  but  gave  it 
different  stress,  a  greater  and  more  rounded  symphonic  develop- 
ment. The  result  was  the  so-called  Leonore  No.  3.  When  again  the 
opera  was  thoroughly  changed  for  the  Vienna  production  of  1814, 
Beethoven  realized  that  his  fully  developed  overture  was  quite  out 
of  place  at  the  head  of  his  opera,  and  he  accordingly  wrote  a  typical 
theatre  overture,  soon  permanently  known  as  the  Fidelio  over- 
ture, since  it  was  publicly  accepted  and  became  one  with  the  opera. 
There  remains  to  be  accounted  for  the  so-called  Overture  to  Leonore 
No.  1.  This  was  discovered  and  performed  the  year  after  Bee- 
thoven's death,  and  it  was  immediately  assumed  that  it  was  an 
early  attempt,  rejected  by  Beethoven  in  favor  of  the  one  used  at  the 
initial  performance.  Erich  Prieger  accepted  this  belief,  based  upon 
his  own  researches  in  restoring  the  different  versions  of  the  opera, 
and  upon  the  assertion  of  Schindler  that  Beethoven  tried  over  an 
overture  at  Prince  Lichnowsky's  house  in  1805,  and  put  it  aside  as 
"too  simple."  However,  Seyfried  put  forth  the  upsetting  theory  that 
this  posthumous  overture  was  the  one  which  Beethoven  wrote  for 
an  intended  performance  at  Prague  in   1808,  a  performance  which 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Mi  not,  DeBlois  &  Mad  di  son 

James  N.  White 
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never  took  place.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketches,  agreed  with  him, 
and  the  judicious  Thayer,  supporting  them,  created  an  authoritative 
front  which  prevailed  for  a  long  time.  This  of  course  would  place  the 
debated  overture  as  the  third  in  order,  a  point  of  view  highly  embar- 
rassing to  those  who  had  set  forth  the  evolution  of  the  three  overtures 
from  the  simpler  "No.  1."  Of  more  recent  writers,  Paul  Bekker  (1912) 
is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  "No.  1"  is  after  all  the  early  work  it  was 
originally  supposed  to  be,  and  Romain  Rolland  (1928)  takes  the 
same  stand,  citing  as  additional  authority  Josef  Braunstein's  "excel- 
lent work,  Beethoven's  Leonore-Ouvertiiren,  eine  historisch-stilkritische 
Untersuchung  (192J) ,  which  enables  us  at  last  to  correct  the  errors  in 
which,  following  Seyfried  and  Nottebohm,  criticism  had  become  en- 
tangled." This  is  a  convenient  theory,  supported  by  the  evidence  of  the 
music  itself,  and  dispelling  the  rather  lame  arguments  that  Beethoven 
could  have  shortly  followed  his  magnificent  "No.  3"  with  such  a  com- 
promise, whether  for  the  limitations  of  the  Prague  theatre  orchestra, 
or  for  any  other  reason.  The  Fidelio  Overture  which  he  wrote  in 
1814  had  no  tragic  pretensions.  It  was  a  serviceable  theatre  overture, 
preparing  the  hearer  for  the  opening  scene  of  Marcellina  with  her 
ironing,  and  her  Singspiel  suitor. 

The  Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3  retains  all  of  the  essentials  of  its 
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Fame  Comes  Late  to  Felix's  Sister 

aTT7"0MEN  musicians,  I  see,  have 
W  broken  into  the  news  columns  sev- 
eral times  lately,"  Delver  Forfax  remarked. 
"I'd  like  to  focus  a  little  attention  on  one 
case.  Critics  at  a  recital  by  the  soprano 
Rhodora  (Mrs.  Warren  Storey)  Smith 
warmed  to  the  discovery  that  two  sets  of 
songs  never  heard  by  them  before  were 
touched  with  genius.  And  the  composer  was  a 
woman.  She  was,  in  fact,  Felix  Mendels- 
sohn's favorite  sister,  Fanny,  wife  of  Wilhelm 
Hensel,  the  painter. 

"Perhaps  it  is  hard  to  understand  —  but 
perhaps  natural  to  some  people  still  —  that 
nothing  very  great  was  expected  if  Fanny  chose  to  compose.  Songs  of 
distinction  had  always  been  composed  by  men. 

"Yet  the  critics  at  the  recent  concert  rated  her  songs  high  above 
most  of  those  by  her  famous  brother,  Felix. 

"  'But  of  course,'  one  is  tempted  to  surmise,  'Felix  must  have  given 
her  valuable  technical  aid  and  inspiration.' 

"Here  is  what  he  actually  did.  When  his  mother  asked  him  to  per- 
suade Fanny  to  publish  her  songs,  he  wrote: 

.  . "  'From  my  knowledge  of  Fanny  I  should  say  she  has  neither  the 
inclination  nor  the  vocation  for  authorship.  She  is  too  much  of  a  woman 
for  this.  She  manages  her  home  and  neither  thinks  of  the  public,  nor 
the  musical  world,  nor  even  of  music  at  all,  until  her  first  duties  are 
fulfilled.  Publishing  would  only  disturb  her  from  carrying  them  on,  and 
I  cant  say  that  I  would  approve  of  it.  I  will  not,  therefore,  persuade 
her  to  take  this  step.' 

"But  someone  did  persuade  her  —  maybe  her  proud  artist  husband. 
And  music-lovers  now  are  rejoicing  in  the  fact.  Although  she  published 
three  sets  of  songs,  they  dropped  from  active  musical  life  —  the  com- 
poser having  been  a  woman. 

"Now,  more  than  a  century  later,  Fanny  Mendelssohn  is  hailed  as 
a  discovery,  a  little  master  —  a  continuator  of  Schubert's   song  art." 


Made  for  Felix  by 
Adele  Schopenhauer, 
this  might  as  well  be 
Fanny  Mendelssohn 
riding  her  hobby 
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predecessor,  Leonore  No.  2.*  There  is  the  introduction,  grave  and 
songful,  based  upon  the  air  of  Florestan:  "In  des  Lebens  Fruhlings- 
tagen/'  in  which  the  prisoner  sings  sorrowfully  of  the  darkness  to 
which  he  is  condemned,  and  dreams  hopefully  of  the  fair  world  out- 
side. The  main  body  of  the  Overture,  which  begins  with  the  same 
theme  (allegro)  in  both  cases,  rises  from  a  whispering  pianissimo  to  a 
full  proclamation.  This  section  of  working  out,  or  dramatic  struggle, 
attains  its  climax  with  the  trumpet  call  (taken  directly  from  the 
opera,  where  the  signal  heard  off  stage,  and  repeated,  as  if  closer,  makes 
known  the  approach  of  the  governor,  whereby  the  unjustly  imprisoned 
Florestan  will  be  saved  from  death).  In  the  "No.  2,"  the  coda  of  jubi- 
lation, introduced  by  the  famous  string  scales  of  gathering  tension  for 
the  outburst,  follows  almost  immediately  the  trumpet  calls  of  de- 
liverance —  surely  the  inevitable  dramatic  logic,  even  though  it  went 
directly  against  the  formal  convention  which  required  a  reprise  at  this 
point.  Beethoven,  more  closely  occupied  in  the  "No.  2"  with  the 
events  of  the  opera  itself,  omitted  the  reprise,  following  the  trumpet 
fanfare  with  a  soft  intonation  of  Florestan's  air,  a  sort  of  hymn  of 


*  A  variant  upon  the  "No.  2"  Overture,  with  alterations  apparently  in  Beethoven's  own  hand, 
was  discovered  in  1926,  in  the  files  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel  at  Leipzig. 
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thanksgiving,  as  if  the  joy  of  the  freed  prisoner  must  be  hushed  and 
holy  in  its  first  moments.  The  melody  is  suspended  on  its  final  cadence, 
and  the  last  three  unresolved  notes,  hovering  mysteriously,  become  the 
motto  of  the  famous  string  passage  in  which  the  emotion  is  released. 

Beethoven  sacrificed  this  direct  transition  in  the  "No.  3"  Overture. 
He  evidently  felt  the  need  of  a  symphonic  rounding  out,  and  ac- 
cordingly inserted  a  full  reprise,*  delaying  the  entrance  of  the  coda 
of  jubilation  which  dramatic  sequence  would  demand  closely  to  fol- 
low the  trumpet  fanfare.  But  the  subject  had  developed  in  Bee- 
thoven's imagination  to  a  new  and  electrifying  potency.  The  fanfare, 
simplified  and  more  effectively  introduced,  is  now  softly  answered  by 
the  joyful  theme  of  Florestan  and  Leonore  used  at  that  point  in  the 
opera  (and  not  used  in  "No.  2") .  The  composer,  with  that  ability 
to  sustain  a  mood  which  is  beyond  analysis,  keeps  the  feeling  of 
suspense,  of  mounting  joy  which  allows  the  listener  no  "let  down" 
before  the  triumphant  climax  of  the  coda.  The  air  of  Florestan  is 


*  Wagner   reproached   Beethoven   for    not   omitting    the    conventional   but   undramatic    reprise 
in   his   Overture  to  Leonore  No.   3    ("Ueber  Franz  Liszts  symphonische   Dichtungen,"   1857). 
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worked  in  at  the  end  of  the  reprise,  but  in  tempo,  as  the  music  moves 
without  interruption  to  its  greatly  expanded  and  now  overwhelm- 
ing coda.  The  "third  Leonore  Overture"  shows  in  general  a  symphonic 
"tightening"  and  an  added  forcefulness.  The  introduction  eliminates 
a  few  measures,  the  development  many  measures,  in  which  music  of 
the  greatest  beauty  is  discarded.  Beethoven,  having  thus  shortened  his 
development,  evens  the  total  length  by  adding  the  reprise  and  en- 
larging the  coda. 
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Come  in  now,  and  save  yourself  unnecessary  hurrying  later. 
Make  your  selection  leisurely  from  the  many  albums  in 
Paine' s  1952  Christmas  Card  Shop  .  .  .  distinguished 
designs  by  the  most  famous  names  in  greeting  card  art. 
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EINE  ROMANTISCHE  SUITE,  Op.   125 
(After  Poems  by  Eichendorff) 

By  Max  Reger 
Born  May   19,   1873  in  Brand  Bau;   died  May   11,  1916,  in  Leipzig 


The  Romantic  Suite  was  first  performed  in  Dresden  October  11,  1912,  by  the 
State  Orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Von  Schuch.  The  orchestration  requires 
3  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  harp,  timpani,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Professor 
Hugo  Gruters,  a  choral  director  at  Bonn. 

Aside  from  his  reference  to  Eichendorff*  in  this  Suite,  Max  Reger 
•  turned  once  to  the  poet  to  set  Gottes  Segen,  but  not  repeatedly 
as  Schubert,  Schumann,  or  Hugo  Wolff  did.  Those  composers  were 
too  closely  akin  to  that  naive  poet  of  nature  to  have  applied  the  word 
"Romantic"  to  him  in  a  title,  nor  perhaps  would  Mahler  have  used 
that  backward-looking  word.  Verses  from  Eichendorff  are  quoted 
in  the  score  of  this  Suite  and  are  attributed  to  each  movement.  The 
first   movement    (Molto  sostenuto)   contemplates   the   still   beauty   of 


*  Joseph  Freiherr  von  Eichendorff  (1788-1857), 
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Dusseldorf.  He  had  accepted  the  post  of  orchestral  and  choral  leader, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  for  Mendelssohn,  who  had  conducted 
there,  spoke  not  too  well  of  the  quality  of  the  musicians.  But  the 
duties  were  light  enough  not  to  tax  his  strength  or  to  intrude  seriously 
upon  the  realm  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Schumanns,  taking  their  farewell  of  Dresden,  accordingly 
moved  to  the  Rhine  city  on  September  2,  1850.  Clara  was  distressed  at 
the  noisy  lodgings  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  take,  because  her 
husband's  failing  health  required  a  peaceful  environment.  But  the 
local  musicians  gave  the  pair  a  heartening  welcome,  with  a  serenade, 
a  combined  concert,  supper  and  ball  on  September  7.  Choral  and  or- 
chestral rehearsals  began  and  promised  well.  This  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled;  Schumann,  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
later  encountered  friction  which  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation. 
But  in  October,  1850,  Schumann  was  still  optimistic  over  his  new 
situation.  Neither  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  routine,  nor  the 
strain  of  making  new  acquaintances  prevented  him  from  composing 
industriously.  A  visit  to  Cologne  and  the  Cathedral  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  made  its  impress  upon  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  which 
he  composed  in  November. 
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•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
first  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
are  actively  engaged  in  building  Stein- 
ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
always  has  been,  the  perfectionist  ideals 
that   inspired   the  Founder. 

Members  of  the  Steinway  family  super- 
vise every  phase  of  the  building  of  this 
superb  instrument  .  .  .  from  selection  of 
materials  to  the  consummate  craftsman- 
ship that  invests  the  Steinway  with  its 
matchless   tone  and  durability. 


Today's  Steinways,  moreover,  are  built 
from  one  of  the  country's  largest  reserves 
of  choice  pre-war  lumber,  seasoned  to 
meet  standards  as  rigid  now  as  before 
the  war. 

The  perfectionist  tradition  of  the  Stein- 
way family  is  active  today.  It  remains 
your  assurance  that  this  instrument  will 
continue  to  honor  the  Steinway  owner 
and  representative,  and  the  host  of 
celebrated  artists  who,  the  world  over, 
have  made  Steinway  the  "Instrument  of 
the  Immortals." 
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Die  Freude,  das  schone  leichtglaubige  Kind, 
Es  wiegt  sich  in  Abend winden: 
Wo  Silber  auf  Zweigen  und  Biischen  rinnt, 
Da  wirst  du  die  schonsten  finden. 

Ill 

Steig  nur,  Sonne, 

Auf  die  Hohn! 

Schauer  wehn 

Und  die  Erde  bebt  vor  Wonne. 

Kiihn  nach  oben 

Greift  aus  Nacht 

Waldespracht, 

Noch  von  Traumen  kiihl  durchwoben. 

The  career  of  Max  Reger  resulted  in  an  enormous  bulk  of  music 
in  every  conceivable  form  over  and  above  his  many  engagements  as 
pianist  and  organist  and  teacher.  His  life  as  teacher  took  him  to 
Leipzig  in  1907,  where  he  continued  at  the  Conservatory  until  his 
death.  He  also  made  many  concert  tours. 

The  following  estimate  of  his  music  is  quoted  from  Thompson's 
Cyclopedia  of  Music  and  Musicians:  "Reger,  regarded  in  his  time  as 
a  revolutionary  in  turning  his  back  on  conventional  harmonic 
limitations,  was  the  center  of  more  or  less  violent  controversy  through- 
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out  most  of  his  career.  He  eschewed  everything  that  savored  of  a 
musical  'program'  and,  like  Brahms,  uncompromisingly  adhered  to 
absolute  music  as  his  one  goal.  Polyphonically  considered,  his  work 
is  rooted  in  the  music  of  the  early  masters.  He  developed  tremendous 
architectural  proportions  in  his  larger  works  and  a  complicated  har- 
monic system  that  at  times  was  cumbersome.  His  freedom  in  modula- 
tion particularly  disturbed  his  contemporaries.  As  his  musical  evolu- 
tion proceeded  he  eventually  achieved  a  greater  clarification  and 
simplicity.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  link  between  the  post-classic 
school  and  the  Twentieth  Century,  and  his  compositions  have  com- 
manded great  respect,  though  more  by  virtue  of  the  colossal  craftsman- 
ship they  reveal  than  for  profound  emotion." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  7 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  1828 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  was  a  hundred  thirteen  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was  resur- 
rected and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 

passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  filled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty- first  year,  he  pro- 
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duced  his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 
Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 
ments of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a 
set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed 
symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not 
visibly   disturb    the   composer,    to   whom    the   act  of   creation   seems 


*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934 — 1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein"  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in  the  correspondence,  remains  a  legend,  for  no  trace  of  it  has  been  found. 
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always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibili- 
ties (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recogni- 
tion. Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic 
wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coming  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being  — the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
phony was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
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Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)."  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 
believe  —  not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death  (December  14,  1828)  and  repeated  in  March, 
1829.  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
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winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were 
cuts  for  these  performances)  .*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  program  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856) ;  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that 


*  Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote:  "Its  heavenly,  hut  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word  'judicious,'  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it  unmutilated — "    (Chesterian,   November,   1928). 
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a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 
a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 
iterated figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  11, 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 


The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year, 
an  eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  un- 
folding of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture,  wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
have  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  be- 
come a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schu- 
bert held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
mild  and  unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclina- 
tion, then  or  at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan, 
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an  insurrectionary  artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a 
glance  of  arrogant  independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned 
premonitions  of  death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
disclaiming  superstition,  could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schu- 
bert signed  a  friendly  letter  of  that  year:  "Yours  till  death."  Any  words 
from  Schubert  about  his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  but 
scantily  available.  One  remark  Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,*  on 
handing  the  manuscript  of  this  symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  "that 
he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing  more  about  Lieder,  and  that  hence- 
forth he  should  confine  himself  to  Opera  and  Symphony." 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen 
to  paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  "Winterreise"  series,  wherein 
a  new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  —  would 
have  had  its  successors. 

The  examination  of  Schubert's  every-day  life  in  those  months  re- 
veals the  usual  round  of  daily  music-making  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  motive  for  the  score  must  have  been  purely  the  delight  in  its 
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writing,  for  no  one  was  at  hand  to  play  it,  no  publisher  would  have 
given  the  merest  glance  of  interest  at  such  an  unmarketable  article. 
Notwithstanding,  Schubert  was  as  usual  hounded  by  the  penury  which 
kept  him  in  dingy  lodgings  and  short  rations  most  of  the  time.*  He 
should,  if  material  needs  were  to  control  his  muse,  have  been  writing 
easy  piano  duets,  songs  in  the  obvious  mold  and  free  from  the  "eccen- 
tricities" (i.e.  —  felicitous  touches  of  divine  fancy)  which  his  publish- 
ers periodically  objected  to.  Instead,  he  wrote  what  pleased  him  —  songs 
which  puzzled  his  intimate  friends,  chamber  music  such  as  the  splendid 
but  then  unsalable  Quintet,  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  the  three  final  piano 
sonatas  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  the  Winterreise  and  Schwanen- 


*  Schubert  did,  for  once  in  his  life,  give  a  public  concert  of  his  own  music.  It  was  on 
March  26,  1828,  probably  after  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  He  submitted  to  the  in- 
sistence of   his   friends,   and   was   rewarded   with   a   large   attendance,    and   receipts   of   about 

600   gulden    ($160) probably  more  money  than   he  had  ever  held  in  his   hand  at  a   single 

time.  We  find  him  shortly  afterwards  inviting  a  friend  to  a  Paganini  concert,  on  the  ground 
that  "money  is  as  plentiful  as  chaff."  But  tempting  invitations  from  Gratz  and  the 
mountains  of  his  beloved  upper  Austria  he  had  to  refuse  from  May  until  summer  from 
want  of  funds  for  the  coach  fare,  and  in  September  he  gave  up  the  idea  altogether,  and 
remained  sorrowfully  in  the  city.  "It  is  all  over  with  my  journey  to  Gratz  this  year  for 
my   pecuniary,   like  the   weather   prospects,   are  downright  gloomy   and   unfavorable." 
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gesang.  This  wealth  of  music,  showing  many  new  vistas,  left  him  poor 
and  contented. 

Sir  George  Grove,  who  carefully  examined  the  manuscripts  of  the 
symphonies  in  1868,  still  a  pioneering  year  in  the  knowledge  of  Schu- 
bert, describes  the  manuscript  of  the  final  C  major  Symphony  as  "a 
volume  of  218  pages,  and,  as  usual,  on  oblong  paper."  The  heading 
reads:  "Synfonie,  Marz  1828.  Frz.  Schubert  Mp.*"  Donald  Francis 
Tovey  reports,  as  does  Grove,  many  corrections  in  the  score  —  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  fact,  since  Schubert  always  put  down  his  notation 
swiftly  and  with  finality.  "In  the  Finale,"  writes  Grove,  "there  are  but 
few  alterations,  and  those  of  no  importance.  It  has  evidently  been 
written  straight  off,  and  towards  the  end  the  pen  seems  to  have  rushed 
on  at  an  impetuous  speed,  almost  equalling  that  of  the  glorious  music 
itself.  The  first  four  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  literally 
crowded  with  alterations;  so  much  so  that  the  work  looks  as  if  it  were 
made  up  of  after-thoughts.  The  handwriting  is  neat  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, thought  it  has  lost  the  peculiar  charm  which  it  has  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies.f 

*  "Manu  propria" 

fGrove  lists  the  symphonies  chronologically,  and  numbers  the  skeleton  symphony  in  E  minor 
as  No.  7,  the  "Unfinished"  as  No.  8.  In  the  usual  numbering  the  E  minor  is  not  included ; 
the  final  symphony  is  No.  7,  and  the  "Unfinished,"  as  a  posthumous  work,  No.  8. 
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After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  "It  is  an  im- 
pressive (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign,"  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  "of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that 
the  whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schu- 
bert noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-per- 
vading figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  . 
The  alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of 
times." 

The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic 
and  dominant  —  as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches 
for  his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving 
a  new  power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits 
of  spinning  a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the 
uncritical  glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden 
in  and  about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of 
lyric  florescence  begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy, 
which  would  be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility, 
the  unexpected  twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new 
and  rarefied  plane.  "The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert 
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by  a  very  simple  coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is 
not  going  to  settle.  This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the 
normal  key  of  the  dominant  G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders 
away  into  the  most  wonderful  of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digres- 
sions; a  locus  classicus  for  the  imaginative  use  of  trombones  in  a 
pianissimo.  This  passage,  which  derives  from  the  introduction,  and 
leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G  major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as 
well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is  incomparably  more  like  a  new  art- 
form  than  a  failure  to  execute  an  old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's  out- 
wardly similar  digressions  are  weaknesses,  but  every  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe 
that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a  word  against  this  passage  in 
its  present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

"The  Coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a 
splendid  climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which 
are  apt  to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  move- 
ment ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  Introduction. 

"The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  of  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
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major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the 
same  rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 

"The  Second  Subject  is  a  broad  working  out  of  a  serene  melody  of 
consolation,  in  F  major.  The  return  from  this  to  A  minor  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  romantic  passages  ever  written  for 
horns.  They  toll  like  a  bell  haunted  by  a  human  soul;  and  when  the 
First  Subject  returns  there  is  a  new  trumpet-part  that  enlivens  and 
deepens  the  pathos.  The  energetic  continuation  is  worked  up  to  a 
great  climax  from  which  the  reaction,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  in- 
tensely tragic:  and  then  the  Second  Subject  enters  in  A  major,  with 
radiant  new  colours  and  a  flowing  accompaniment  which  continues 
even  through  the  returning  passage  (where  clarinets  now  replace  the 
horns) .  Then  fragments  of  the  First  Subject  are  built  up  into  a  mourn- 
ful Coda;  even  the  burden  of  the  song  being  now  in  the  minor  mode. 

"The  Scherzo  yields  to  nothing  in  music  as  regards  the  perfection 
and  freedom  of  the  treatment.  Like  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  in  miniature  but  highly 
organised  sonata-form.  The  variety  of  rhythm  throughout  is  inex- 
haustible. As  for  the  Trio,  it  is  a  huge  single  melody  (in  'binary' 
form  with  repeats,  as  usual)  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  exhila- 
rating melodies  in  the  world. 
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"The  truest  lover  of  Schubert  confesses  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
Unfinished  Symphony  to  have  a  typical  Schubert  finale.  But  Schubert 
wrote  two  finales  which  are  typical  Schubert  without  being  his  typical 
finales.  These  two  are  the  finale  of  the  string  quintet  and  the  finale 
of  this  Symphony.  Possibly  we  might  add  a  third,  also  in  C  major: 
the  finale  of  the  Grand  Duo  that  ought  to  have  been  a  symphony. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  other  finales  that  have  magnificent  themes 
and  passages,  notably  in  the  three  great  string  quartets.  But  these 
two  finales  are  such  as  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  weaker  than  the 
rest  of  the  works.  The  finale  of  the  C  major  Symphony  is  in  fact  an 
example  of  grotesque  power  fully  as  sublime  as  the  griffin  which 
Ruskin  described  so  splendidly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Grotesque  Ideal 
in  Volume  III  of  'Modern  Painters/ 

"The  two  themes  of  its  First  Subject  set  up  a  very  energetic  spin 
which,  like  all  Schubert's  openings,  promises  well,  but  which  does 
not,  to  people  who  know  their  Schubert,  offer  any  security  that  it  will 
maintain  its  energy  in  the  tropical  ease  of  its  composer's  mood  after 
he  has  got  through  the  three  other  movements  so  triumphantly.  And 
indeed  Schubert  had  a  narrow  escape  here!  If  ever  a  powerful  piece 
of  music  had  a  backbone  to  it,  that  backbone  is  the  sublimely  gro- 
tesque main  theme  of  the  Second  Subject,  arising  so  inevitably  and 
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so  astonishingly  out  of  the  four  premonitory  repeated  notes  of  the 
horn,  and  stretching  itself  ad  infinitum  while  the  violins  madly  turn 
somersaults  with  a  persistent  figure.  This  was  the  passage  which,  when 
Mendelssohn  rehearsed  it  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  caused  the 
players  to  giggle  and  behave  so  badly  that  he  had  to  withdraw  the 
work;  and  even  within  living  memory  it  roused  the  pedagogue  and 
blinded  the  humorist  in  that  great  musician,  Hans  von  Billow.  Well, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  know  better  now.  But  here  is  what  happened 
in  Schubert's  autograph  —  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  four  premonitory 
notes  of  the  horns;  and  then  he  dashed  off  into  a  schoolmasterly  little 
fugue  from  which  the  only  possible  reaction  would  have  been  a 
schoolboy's  practical  jokes.  By  good  luck  almost  unique  in  Schubert's 
short  career,  he  lost  interest  in  this  project  before  he  had  written 
nine  bars  of  it  —  or  perhaps  the  real  gigantic  inspiration  came  before 
he  developed  interest  in  the  frivolity  which  he  had  started.  Whatever 
the  mental  process  was,  it  cannot  have  taken  three-quarters  of  a 
minute:  the  dingy  little  fugue-subject  was  struck  out  before  the 
answer  had  well  begun;  the  danger  was  past,  and  instead  of  a  weak 
facility,  we  have  the  momentum  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit." 

[copyrighted] 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  00016 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver/ 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their    functions   may   be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition ! 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   December   16,   at   8:30   o'clock 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  21,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,   November   22,   at  8:30  o'clock 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

Cimarosa Overture  to  "II  Matrimonio  Segreto" 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,   Op.    125 

Gluck Aria,  "Che  faro,"  from  "Orfeo  ed  Euridice" 

Gluck Aria,  "Divinites  du  Styx,"  from  "Alceste" 

intermission 
Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,   Op.  40 

soloist 
ELENA  NIKOLAIDI 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 

Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto    No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik : 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade     No.     10,    in    B-flat,     K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,    in   C,    K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

m^C  Miw!COp.  67rSymphon?No.'       p™kofieff  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  °£'    63'    HffeJ;zV   V10lTl;     Sym- 

phony No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero ;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  umim&neu 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  TchaiJcovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamsc  Symphony  No.  4,  in   F  Minor,   Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36 ;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch,  conducting :  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for    those   preparing   public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation   and   application  of  renowned   Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,   Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio- 1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and   adults   will   be    accepted   for   the 
study    of    piano,    violin,    viola,    theory   and    chamber    music 


KE  6-0760 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brooklinh,  Mass. 
Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean   Vocal  Dept. 

Staley  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  KadinofE 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  tturkat 


Aaron  Richmond  presents 


SUN.,  NOV.  30 


at 


3:30 


SMETERLIN 


JORDAN  HALL 

Tickets 

Now 

The  Eminent  Polish  Pianist  will 
play  the  Haydn  E-flat  Sonata  No.  3 : 
Schumann  Fantasy:  and  a  Chopin 
group  including  the  A-flat  Ballade, 
the  Fantasy,  D-flat  Nocturne,  2 
Mazurkas  and  4   Etudes. 

(Steinway ) 


REGINALD    EELL 

World's  Greatest  Clarinetist 
with  the  Reginald  Kell  Chamber  Players 

FRL   EVE.,  DEC.   5  —  JORDAN  HALL 


(Baldwin) 


ROBERT    MERRILL 

Leading  Baritone  —  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 
SUN.  AFT.,   DEC.   7  —  SYMPHONY  HALL 


(Baldwin) 


TRAPP    FAMILY    SINGERS 

Only  Boston  Concert 
SUN.  AFT.,  DEC.  7  —  JORDAN  HALL 


BALLET    THEATRE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  WEEK  OF  DEC.   1 

Eve's  $4.20  (orch.  and  box  seats):  $3.60  (circle  &  mezzanine);  $3  (1st  Bale); 

$1.80  «  $1.20   (2nd  Balcony) 
FRL  MAT.:   $3,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20  —  SAT.  MAT.:   $3.60  to  $1.20 

DEC.  1 — Swan    Lake — The   Harvest  According — The  Nutcracker  Pas   De  Deux — Fancy   Free. 
DEC.  2 — Les    Sylphides — Les    Demoiselles    De    La    Nuit — The    Black    Swan    Pas    De    Deux — 

Graduation  Ball. 
DEC.  3 — Triptych — Fall   River   Legend — Don   Quixote   Pas   De   Deux — Theme  and   Variations. 
DEC.  4 — Designs    With    Strings — Giselle — Interplay. 

DEC.  5  MAT. — Les    Sylphides — Rodeo — The    Nutcracker    Pas    De    Deux — Graduation    Ball. 
DEC.  5  EVE. — Swan    Lake — Rodeo — Don    Quixote    Pas    De   Deux — Les    Patineurs. 
DEC.  6  MAT.— Princess    Aurora— Peter   and   The   Wolf — La    Fille   Mai   Gardee. 
DEC.  6  EVE. — Princess   Aurora — The   Harvest  According — The   Black   Swan    Pas   De   Deux — 

Graduation  Ball.  (Baldwin) 


In  the 


s 


n  toe 


cert  staqe 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO   COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,  BOSTON 


Haffunin 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS       •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

i95  2-195  3 
Tuesday  Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Jr. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance   of   Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must   Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700 


Los  Angeles,   California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 


Dunkirk     8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 

—  The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SUBSCRIBERS'  EXHIBITION 
The  fourth  annual  exhibition  of  paint- 
ings by  subscribers,  Friends,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  now  on  view  in  the  Gallery. 

HONEGGER  AND  DEBUSSY 

Honegger's  La  Danse  des  Morts,  for 
chorus,  orchestra,  and  soloists  with  nar- 
rator is  to  have  its  first  performance  in 
Boston  at  these  concerts  this  week  and 
will  be  introduced  to  New  York  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Munch.  The  intro- 
duction of  La  Danse  des  Morts  at  the 
Berkshire  Festival  on  August  3  last 
summer  was  a  feature  of  the  concerts 
at  Tanglewood.  The  score,  written  in 
1938,  is  the  setting  of  a  text  by  Paul 
Claudel,  who  also  wrote  the  text  for 
Honegger's  Jeanne  d'Arc  au  Bucher. 
Claudel  was  present  at  the  rehearsals 
for  the  later  work  when  it  was  first 
produced  at  Basel,  Switzerland,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  was  taken  with  the  idea 
of  writing  a  poem  on  the  famous  wood- 
cuts by  Hans  Holbein  the  Younger  in 
which  the  figure  of  Death  lurks  in  every 
picture.  His  text  is  based  upon  the 
first  ten  verses  of  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
Chapter  37.  Next  week's  program,  which 
is  all  French,  will  be  interesting  in  that 
it  contains  two  "first  performances"  at 
these  concerts:  Debussy's  Printemps 
and  Ravel's  song  cycle  on  Don  Quixote, 
his  final  work. 

When  Debussy's  Prelude  to  the  After- 
noon  of  a  Faun  was  first  performed  it 
is  doubtful  whether  anyone  at  all  —  cer- 
tainly no  professional  critic  —  had  a  full 
realization  that  what  they  were  hear- 
ing was  an  undying  masterpiece  with 
that  rare  quality  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  a  truly  new  apparition  in  the 
world  of  art.  The  Prelude  to  Tristan 
was  this  sort  of  proclamation  of  a  new 
style  and  so  was  Strauss's  Till.  Except 
for  Stravinsky's  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps 
there  has  surely  been  none  since.  Each 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
aqua  with  gold  embroidered 
collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes   12  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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was  first  received  with  the  same  kind 
of  incomprehension  mixed  with  the  re- 
sentment which  usually  goes  with  be- 
wilderment. 

When  Debussy's  Prelude  to  the  Af- 
ternoon of  a  Faun  was  first  performed 
in  Boston  in  1904,  the  critics  all  recog- 
nized it  as  music  of  importance  (a  kind 
of  recognition  not  always  to  be  found 
in  earlier  newspaper  files  of  this  town). 
But  a  clipping  from  a  London  critic  who 
signed  himself  "Lancelot"  may  be 
brought  to  light  for  amusement's  sake. 
The  paper  is  not  identifiable  but  the 
review  covers  the  first  London  per- 
formance of  this  orchestra  on  August 
20,   1904. 

"A  vacuum  has  long  been  described 
as  nothing  shut  up  in  a  box,  and  the 
Prelude  entitled  'L'Apres-midi  d'un 
Faune'  by  M.  Claude  Debussy  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  England 
at  the  Queen's  Hall  last  night  [Aug. 
20]  may  aptly  be  described  as  nothing 
expressed  in  musical  terms.  It  has  been 
inspired  by  a  poem  by  Stephane  Mall- 
arme,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  sup- 
posed 'soliloquy  of  a  faun  resting  from 
the  sultry  midday  heat  in  the  shade  of 
a  thick  wood.'  This  certainly  affords 
opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  com- 
poser's imagination,   but  he   appears   to 


have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
fortunate  faun  was  not  thinking  about 
anything  at  all,  which  at  least  seems  a 
rational  deduction.  Consequently  M. 
Debussy  is  purposely  vague  in  his  music, 
which,  truth  to  tell,  is  unsatisfactory, 
for  it  does  not  even  possess  the  saving 
quality  of  vague  charms.  The  piece  be- 
gins with  a  fragment  of  the  chromatic 
scale  played  by  the  flute,  manifestly 
selected  with  care  to  express  nothing. 
After  the  flute  has  wobbled  up  and  down 
with  these  semitones,  the  clarinet  imi- 
tates its  wild  gambols  supported  by  the 
strings,  which  seem  to  take  more  inter- 
est in  life.  Presently  the  first  violin 
gives  out  another  theme  which  begins 
with  a  suggestion  of  tenderness,  but 
seems  to  grow  frightened  at  venturing 
to  suggest  anything,  and  gets  a  bad 
attack  of  chromatics,  which  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  entrance  of  the  first  theme. 
There  are  two  other  meaningless  themes, 
and  skill  is  shown  in  their  weaving  and 
in  the  preservation  of  balance  of  tone, 
but  the  principal  wobbly  subject  be- 
comes wearisome,  and  I  was  glad  when 
the  end  came." 

"Lancelot"  concludes  by  expressing 
his  preference  for  an  organ  concerto 
by  Guilmant. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene: 


Stardust  glitters  on  your  gown  as  in 

your  eyes  in  these  new  "happy  holiday"  dresses 
.  .  .  delicate  as  Dresden,  bouffant  as  a 

ballerina's  tutu,  all  set  afire  with  the  sparkle 
of  sequins,  embroideries,  or  jewels.  You'll  appear 

at  any  holiday  party  with  radiant  confidence, 
certain  that  you've  never  looked  lovelier, 

sure  that  your  dress  is  as  new  as  the  night. 
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Beth    Israel's   splendid   buildings  on   Brookline 

Avenue  today.  Newest  additions  are  a  maternity 

wing,  enlarged  private  facilities,  and  the  Yamins 

Research  Laboratory. 

A  leader  in  the 
battle  against  disease 
and  human  suffering 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1902  to  give  medical 
care  to  the  underprivileged  sick. 
Today  Beth  Israel  is  a  great 
general  hospital,  and  a  center  of 
medical  research. 

Boston  and  Beth  Israel  have 
changed  greatly  in  49  years.  So, 
too,  have  the  problems  an  indi- 
vidual faces  in  providing  for  his 
family.  An  up-to-date  will  is  one 
of  the  essentials  for  meeting 
these  problems.  If  you  have  no 
will  or  have  not  reviewed  it  re- 
cently, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


When  Beth  Israel  moved  to  this  Rox- 
bury  building  in  191  J,  it  had  only  forty- 
five  beds.  Its  first  home  was  in  a  recon- 
verted store  in  1902. 

ony's  services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler 
President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


'Third  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,   December   16,   at  8:30   o'clock 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") 

I.     Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 


INTERMISSION 


Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 

I.  Andante  sostenuto.  Moderato  con  anima  in  movimento  di  Valse 

II.  Andantino  in  modo  di  canzona 

III.  Scherzo:  pizzicato  ostinato;  Allegro 

IV.  Finale:  Allegro  con  fuoco 


The   Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Larry  Aldrich 
Laddie  Northridge 
Claire  McCardell 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Germaine  Montabert 
Beatrice  Martin 
Harvey  Berin 
Sylvan  Rich 


Maurice  Rentner 

Kasper 

Brigance 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Chanda 

Guy  Anderson 

Monte  Sano 

Seymour  Fox 

Anne  Fogarty 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 
By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born   at   Halle,  February  23,   1685;  (Ue<^  at   London,  April    14,    1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concert i  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty's 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 

I  a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 

J  Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
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almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concetti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 

Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 


'Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 


'.-■:'.      '    '  '     '        :       ■■-■■■    '■'     '      '       '  "'     "    ''      ■         /'    '      '  '' 

Elizabeth  Ard 
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NEWBURY  STREET.  BOSTON  16 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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boy  concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 


ESTABL1SHED    1833 


unbeuevaBle 

AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 


twifi 


at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3  ^    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2%  tin  .41.  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.   From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7J4    oz.   jar 38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp  and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin - 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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ent  bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 
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PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 

Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


•  PRODUCTS  • 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 
President 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith    Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B   MINOR,   "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2   trumpets,  3   trombones,  timpani   and  strings. 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 
and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 


*  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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OLLIDGE 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   .   .   .   Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In  Welle  sley  .  .   .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for  Parties,   Teas,   Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
For  Main  Course  at  Small  Dinners  or  Suppers 

Women's   Educational  and   Industrial   LLnion 
264   Boylston  Street,   Boston   —  RE  nmore  6-5651 
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[Presented  for  your  [Pleasure  by 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE   CORP..   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 


SCHUMANN 


(4'^pHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 
-■*   into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar    way,"    Delver    Forfax,    explorer    of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbling   toward   that   objective   in   the    past. 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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tured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrasting 
slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion -  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 
under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 


^W^ed  YOUR    FUNDS 
through  the  Merchants  Foreign  Department 


Letters  of  Credit  also  serve  as  a 
universal  introduction  recognized 
by  banks  and  bankers  everywhere. 
The  banking  facilities  and  special 
courtesies  customarily  extended  t9 
holders  of  these  credits  often  add 
materially  to  both  the  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  travel. 


Travelers  Checks  and 
Travelers  Letters  of  Credit  provide 
the  safety  and  convenience  of  a 
traveling  bank  account.  They  pro- 
tect your  funds;  they  are  compact 
and  easy  to  carry;  they  assure  you 
ready  money  in  the  currency  of  any 
country  where  travel  is  permitted. 
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These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
matic, who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 

The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  10,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 
also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 

Alfred  Einstein  in  his  invaluable  book,  Schubert,  a  Musical  Portrait, 
has  deduced  that  Schubert  presented  the  already  composed  symphony 


CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

In  all  price  ranges 

With  a  greeting 

With  your  name  imprinted 

Four  hundred  designs  available 
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145  Newbury  Street,  Boston   16,  Massachusetts 


THE  WINDOW  SHOP.  INC. 
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to  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the  Society,  in  gratitude 
on  receiving  from  him  the  diploma  of  membership,  rather  than  to 
the  Society  itself.  Mr.  Einstein  further  believed  "it  is  also  quite  un- 
thinkable that  Schubert  with  all  his  tact  and  discretion  would  ever 
have  presented  the  Society  with  an  unfinished  fragment."  From  then 
on,  as  records  show,  Schubert  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  Alfonso  and  Estrella  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
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tional  in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
lustrious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     . 

Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Hiittenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 


*  This  was   not  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikjreunde   of   which  the  composer  was   a  member. 
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his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Huttenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Huttenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  an  unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
v/ho  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann    (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.   Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.   Herbeck  sat  down 
in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
priate to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
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the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Huttenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 
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Alfred  Einstein's  Estimate  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(From  "Schubert:  A   Musical  Portrait") 

"A  study  of  the  two  completed  movements  provides  the  probable 
explanation  why  Schubert  let  matters  rest  at  that  point.  Unlike  the 
C  major  Symphony,  they  have  never  been  criticized  for  their  'heav- 
enly length'  —  that  much-quoted  expression  of  Schumann's.  (Schu- 
mann's unhappy  phrase  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a  tribute 
or  as  an  affectionate  criticism.)  Schubert  wrote  a  superbly  integrated 
sonata  movement  of  extraordinary  tension,  which,  for  sheer  concen- 
tration, can  only  be  matched  by  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  But  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned,  any  com- 
parison with  Beethoven  is  misleading.  Among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  'Unfinished'  are  its  dynamics,  but  they  are  fundamentally 
different  from  those  of  Beethoven,  the  great  master  of  dynamics. 
Beethoven's  mighty  orchestral  crescendi  always  culminate  in  corre- 
spondingly mighty  outbursts.  With  Schubert  these  outbursts  are 
shorter,  as  it  were  more  dangerous,  and  the  contrasts  are  sharper  and 
more  clear-cut.  Beethoven  is  full  of  pathos;  Schubert  possessed  of  a 
daemon.  And  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  in  both  harmony  and 
melody.  Why  B  minor?  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  justification 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Schubert's  B  minor 
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songs,  all  filled  with  a  mysterious  or  uncanny  sense  of  power  —  Der 
Ungliickliche,  for  example,  or  Der  Doppelganger.  But  this  first 
movement  springs  from  a  more  fathomless  source;  and  the  expression 
of  poignant  melancholy  and  the  outbursts  of  despair  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  innocence  of  the  Landler-\ike  second  subject,  which 
ventures  with  such  a  brave  show  of  courage  into  the  development. 
Here  once  more  is  a  sonata  movement  that  is  not  simply  a  'frame- 
work' but,  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  conventional  rules,  a  masterly 
renewal  and  vindication  of  the  form. 

"The  second  movement,  an  Andante  (with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  'con  moto')  in  the  simplest  binary  form  with  coda,  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  D  major  or  A  major,  but  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
which  is  lifted  far  above  normality  and  beyond  traditional  emotion. 
One  might  here  suppose  the  influence  of  Beethoven  to  have  been  at 
work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Larghetto  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and 
once  again  any  comparison  would  be  inadmissible.  A  better  parallel 
would  be    the   Andante   of  Schubert's   own   B   major   Sonata.    Here 
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there  is  no  longer  any  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  but  only  the  dynamic 
contrasts  between  loud  and  soft;  no  melodic  'development,'  but  only 
the  interplay  of  small  or  large  melodic  groups  of  magical  charm  and 
magical  euphony.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  boldness 
of  the  harmony  in  the  so-called  second  subject  and  in  the  modulations  i 
in  the  coda.  The  whole  movement,  in  its  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
beauty,  is  like  one  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  open  only  on  a  night 
of  the  full  moon. 

"It  is  obvious  why  Schubert  abandoned  work  on  this  symphony. 
He  could  not  'finish'  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  fairly  completely  sketched,  though  in  less  and  less  detail  (it  breaks 
off  after  the  first  section  of  the  Trio),  and  even  orchestrated  for  its 
first  nine  bars,  comes  as  a  commonplace  after  the  Andante.  In  an 
article  entitled  'The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony'  (The 
Music  Review,  II,  1  [1941]),  Hans  Gal  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  been  fashioned  from  the  material  of  this 
Scherzo  which  could  have  approached  the  orginality,  power,  and 
skill,  of  the  two  preceding  movements.  It  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Schubert  was  not  fully 
aware  of  this  power?  He  had  already  written  too  much  that  was 
'finished,'  to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  anything  less  or  with 
anything  more  trivial." 
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A  quotation  from  the  diaries  of  the  composer,  j886,  as  translated 
in  The  Pleasures  of  Music,  edited  by  Jacques  Barzun  (The  Viking 
Press). 

Probably  after  my  death  it  will  be  not  uninteresting  to  know  what 
were  my  musical  predilections  and  prejudices,  especially  since  I 
seldom  gave  opinions  in  verbal  conversation. 

Shall  start  gradually  and  shall  speak  to  the  point,  touching  upon 
musicians  living  at  the  same  time  with  me  and  about  their  personalities. 

Shall  start  with  Beethoven,  whom  it  is  usual  to  praise  uncondi- 
tionally and  whom  it  is  commanded  to  worship  as  though  he  were 
a  god.  And  so  what  is  Beethoven  to  me? 

I  bow  before  the  greatness  of  some  of  his  works  —  but  I  do  not  love 
Beethoven.  My  attitude  toward  him  reminds  me  of  what  I  experienced 
in  childhood  toward  the  God  Jehovah.  I  had  toward  Him  (and  even 
now  my  feelings  have  not  changed)  a  feeling  of  wonder,  but  at  the 
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same  time,  of  fear.  He  created  Heaven  and  earth,  He  too  created  me 
—  and  still  even  though  I  bow  before  Him,  there  is  no  love.  Christ, 
on  the  contrary,  inspires  truly  and  exclusively  the  feeling  of  love. 
Though  He  was  God,  He  was  at  the  same  time  man.  He  suffered  like 
us.  We  pity  him,  we  love  in  Him  His  ideal  human  side,  and  if  Bee- 
thoven occupies  a  place  in  my  heart  analogous  to  the  God  Jehovah, 
then  Mozart  I  love  as  the  musical  Christ.  Incidentally,  he  lived  almost 
as  long  as  Christ.  I  think  there  is  nothing  sacrilegious  in  this  com- 
parison. Mozart  was  a  being  so  angelic,  so  childlike,  so  pure;  his  music 
so  full  of  unapproachable,  divine  beauty,  that  if  anyone  could  be 
named  with  Christ,  then  it  is  he. 

Speaking  of  Beethoven,  I  come  to  Mozart.  According  to  my  deep 
conviction,  Mozart  is  the  highest,  the  culminating  point  that  beauty 
has  attained  in  the  sphere  of  music.  No  one  has  made  me  weep,  has 
made  me  tremble  with  rapture  from  the  consciousness  of  my  nearness 
to  that  something  which  we  call  the  ideal,  as  he  has  done. 

Beethoven  has  also  made  me  tremble.  But  rather  from  something 
like  fear  and  the  pangs  of  suffering. 

I  cannot  discourse  on  music  and  shall  not  go  into  details.  However, 
I  shall  mention  two  details:  (1)  In  Beethoven  I  love  the  middle  period, 
at  times  the  first,  but  fundamentally  detest  the  last,  especially  the  last 
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quartets.  Here  there  are  glimmers  —  and  nothing  more.  The  rest  is 
chaos,  over  which,  surrounded  by  an  impenetrable  fog,  hovers  the  spirit 
of  this  musical  Jehovah.  (2)  In  Mozart  I  love  everything,  for  we  love 
everything  in  a  person  whom  we  love  truly.  Above  all  Don  Juan, 
for  thanks  to  it  I  learned  what  music  is.  Until  that  time  (until  my 
seventeenth  year)  I  did  not  know  any  music  except  Italian,  semi- 
music,  however  charming.  Of  course,  loving  everything  in  Mozart, 
I  shall  not  start  asserting  that  every  insignificant  work  of  his  is  a 
chef-d'oeuvre.  Yes!  I  know  that  none  of  his  sonatas,  for  example,  is 
a  great  work,  and  still  I  love  every  one  of  his  sonatas  because  it  is  his, 
because  this  musical  Christ  imprinted  it  with  his  serene  touch. 

Concerning  the  forerunners  of  both,  can  say  that  I  play  Bach 
gladly,  for  to  play  a  good  fugue  is  entertaining,  but  I  do  not  recognize 
him  (as  some  do)  a  great  genius.  Handel  has  for  me  an  entirely  fourth 
rate  significance  and  he  is  not  even  entertaining.  Gluck,  despite  the 
relative  poverty  of  his  creation,  is  attractive  to  me.  I  like  certain  things 
of  Haydn.  But  all  these  four  Muses  are  amalgamated  in  Mozart.  He 
who  knows  Mozart  also  knows  what  is  good  in  these  four,  because 
being  the  greatest  and  most  potent  of  all  musical  creators,  he  was 
not  averse,  even,  to  taking  them  under  his  wings  and  saving  them 
from  oblivion.  They  are  rays  lost  in  the  sun  of  Mozart. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  F  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  3b 
By  Peter  Ilich  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinski,  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


The  Fourth  Symphony,  composed  in  1877,  was  first  performed  by  the  Russian 
Musical  Society  in  Moscow,  February  22,  1878. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
and  strings. 

The  year  1877  was  a  critical  one  in  Tchaikovsky's  life.  He  suffered 
a  serious  crisis,   and  survived   it   through   absorption  in  his   art, 
through  the  shaping  and  completion  of  his  Fourth  Symphony. 

The  dramatic  conflict  and  emotional  voice  of  this  symphony  and 
the  two  that  followed  somehow  demand  a  programme.  It  may  be 
worth  inquiring  to  what  extent  the  Fourth  Symphony  may  have  been 
conditioned  by  his  personal  life  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  admitted 
the  implication  of  some  sort  of  programme  in  the  Fourth.  He  volun- 
tarily gave  to  the  world  no  clue  to  any  of  the  three,  beyond  the  mere 
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word  "Pathetique"  for  the  last,  realizing,  as  he  himself  pointed  out, 
the  complete  failure  of  words  to  convey  the  intense  feeling  which 
found  its  outlet,  and  its  only  outlet,  in  tone.  He  did  indulge  in  a 
fanciful  attempt  at  a  programme  for  the  Fourth,  writing  confidentially 
to  Mme.  von  Meek,  in  answer  to  her  direct  question,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  same  letter  disqualified  this  attempt  as  inadequate.  These  para- 
graphs, nevertheless,  are  often  quoted  as  the  official  gospel  ot  the 
symphony,  without  Tchaikovsky's  postscript  of  dismissal.  It  would 
be  a  good  deal  more  just  to  the  composer  to  quote  merely  a  single 
sentence  which  he  wrote  to  Taneiev:  "Of  course  my  symphony  is  pro- 
gramme music,  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in 
words;  it  would  appear  ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile."  The  pro- 
gramme devolves  upon  the  cyclic  brass  theme  of  "inexorable  fate" 
which  opens  the  work  and  recurs  at  the  end.  Again,  a  fragmentary 
sketch  of  a  programme  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  has  been  recently 
discovered,  in  which  "fate"  is  found  once  more.  The  word,  to  most 
of  those  who  read  it,  is  probably  a  rather  vague  abstraction.  It  would 
be  more  to  the  point  to  know  what  it  meant  to  the  composer  himself. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  months  in  which  Tchaikovsky  worked  out 
this  symphony  he  was  intensely  unhappy  —  there  was  indeed  a  dread 
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shadow  hanging  over  his  life.  He  uses  the  word  significantly  in  a 
letter  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  acquainting  her  with  his  intention  to 
marry  a  chance  admirer  whom  he  scarcely  knew  and  did  not  love 
(the  reason  he  gave  to  his  benefactress  and  confidante  was  that  he 
could  not  honorably  withdraw  from  his  promise).  "We  cannot  escape 
our  fate,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "and  there  was  something  fatalistic 
about  my  meeting  with  this  girl."  Even  if  this  remark  could  be  con- 
sidered as  something  more  sincere  than  an  attempt  to  put  a  face  upon 
his  strange  actions  before  his  friend,  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  un- 
fortunate episode  (which  according  to  recently  published  letters  was 
more  tragic  than  has  been  supposed)  could  have  been  identified  in 
Tchaikovsky's  mind  with  this  ringing  and  triumphant  theme.*  Let 


*  Some  connection  between  the  symphony  and  Tchaikovsky's  rash  marriage  and  subsequent 
collapse  is  inescapable,  as  an  outline  of  dates  will  show.  It  was  in  May  of  1877  that  he 
became  engaged  to  Antonina  Ivanovna  Miliukov.  In  that  month,  too,  he  completed  his 
sketches  for  the  symphony.  The  wedding  took  place  on  July  18,  and  on  July  26  Tchaikovsky 
fled  to  Kamenko  ;  there  was  a  two  weeks'  farce  of  "conjugal"  life  at  their  house  in  Moscow 
(September  12  to  24),  and  the  distraught  composer  attempted  to  catch  a  fatal  cold  by 
standing  up  to  his  waist  in  the  frigid  waters  of  the  Moskva.  Again  the  composer  made  a 
precipitate  flight,  and  never  saw  his  wife  again.  Barely  surviving  a  nerve  crisis  which 
"bordered  upon  insanity,"  he  was  taken  by  his  brother,  Anatol,  to  Switzerland  for  a  com- 
plete rest  and  change.  At  Kamenko  in  August,  in  a  condition  which  made  peace  of  mind 
impossible,  he  was  yet  able  to  complete  the  orchestration  of  the  first  movement.  At  Lake 
Geneva,  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  take  up  his  pen,  the  convalescent  worked  happily  upon 
the   remaining    three   movements. 
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the  psychologists  try  to  figure  out  the  exact  relation  between  the 
suffering  man  and  his  music  at  this  time.  It  is  surely  a  significant  fact 
that  this  symphony,  growing  in  the  very  midst  of  his  trouble,  was  a 
saving  refuge  from  it,  as  Tchaikovsky  admits  more  than  once.  He 
never  unequivocally  associated  it  with  the  events  of  that  summer,  for 
his  music  was  to  him  a  thing  of  unclouded  delight  always,  and  the 
days  which  gave  it  birth  seemed  to  him  as  he  looked  back  (in  a  letter 
to  Mme.  von  Meek  of  January  25,  1878)  "a  strange  dream;  something 
remote,  a  weird  nightmare  in  which  a  man  bearing  my  name,  my 
likeness,  and  my  consciousness  acted  as  one  acts  in  dreams:  in  a  mean- 
ingless, disconnected,  paradoxical  way.  That  was  not  my  sane  sell, 
in  possession  of  logical  and  reasonable  will-powers.  Everything  I  then 
did  bore  the  character  of  an  unhealthy  conflict  between  will  and  in- 
telligence, which  is  nothing  less  than  insanity."  It  was  his  music, 
specifically  his  symphony  to  which  he  clung  in  desperation,  that  re- 
stored his  "sane  self." 

Let  those  who  protest  that  Tchaikovsky  fills  his  music  with  his  per- 
sonal troubles  examine  the  facts  of  his  life.  Rasped  nerves,  blank, 
deadening  depression,  neurotic  fears  —  these  painful  sensations  as- 
sailed Tchaikovsky  in  his  frequent  times  of  stress.  He  turned  from 
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them  in  horror.  They  are  not  within  the  province  of  music,  nor  did 
he  attempt  to  put  them  there.  The  pathological  and  the  musical 
Tchaikovsky  are  two  different  people.  The  first  was  mentally  sick, 
pitiably  feeble.  The  second  was  bold,  sure-handed,  thoroughgoing, 
increasingly  masterful,  eminently  sane.  It  was  precisely  in  the  darkest 
moment  in  Tchaikovsky's  life  that  there  surged  up  in  his  imagination 
the  outlines  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  —  music  far  surpassing  anything 
he  had  done  in  brilliance  and  exultant  strength. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tchaikovsky's  music  which  more  than  any 
other  is  drenched  with  lamentation,  the  "Pathetic"  Symphony,  he 
wrote  during  comparatively  happy  and  healthful  months,  in  the  com- 
forting sense  of  having  attained  his  fullest  creative  powers.  Tchai- 
kovsky simply  reveled  in  a  poignant  style  of  melody  which  somehow 
fully  expressed  his  nature,  and  was  not  unconnected  with  a  strain  of 
Byronic  melancholy,  highly  fashionable  at  the  time.  Tchaikovsky  the 
dramatist  could  easily  throw  himself  into  a  luxury  of  woe  in  his 
music  —  the  more  so  when  outwardly  all  was  well  with  him.  When, 
on  the  other  hand,  trouble  reared  its  head,  he  found  his  salvation 
from  a  life  that  was  unendurable  by  losing  himself  in  musical  dreams 
where  he  was  no  longer  a  weakling,  but  proud  and  imperious  in  his 
Own  domain.  He  wrote  to  Mme.  von  Meek,  August  12,  1877,  when, 
shortly  after  his  marriage  and  on  the  verge  of  a  breakdown,  he  wa> 
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still  at  work  upon  the  Fourth  Symphony:  "There  are  times  in  life 
when  one  must  fortiiy  oneself  to  endure  and  create  for  oneself  some 
kind  of  joy,  however  shadowy.  Here  is  a  case  in  point:  either  live  with 
people  and  know  that  you  are  condemned  to  every  kind  of  misery, 
or  escape  somewhere  and  isolate  yourself  from  every  possibility  oi 
intercourse,  which,  for  the  most  part,  leads  only  to  pain  and  grief." 
Tchaikovsky  wrote  this  when  the  shadow  of  his  marriage  was  still 
upon  him,  the  longed-tor  escape  not  within  his  grasp.  When  he  did 
make  that  escape,  and  found  virtually  complete  isolation  from  his 
world  in  a  villa  at  Clarens,  where  he  could  gaze  across  the  fair  ex- 
panse of  Lake  Geneva,  then  did  he  bring  his  symphony  and  his  opera, 
"Eugene  Oniegen"  to  their  full  flowering  and  conclusion. 

Part  of  this  new  and  safe  world  was  a  companion  who  could  still 
hold  him  in  personal  esteem,  fortify  his  belief  in  himself  as  an  artist, 
receive  with  eager  interest  his  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  scores — 
and  do  these  things  at  a  distance,  where  personal  complications  could 
not  enter.  Madame  Nadejda  Filaretovna  von  Meek  could  do  still  more. 
She  made  possible  his  retreat  and  solicitously  provided  for  his  every 
comfort  by  sending  large  and  frequent  cheques.  This  widow  of  means, 
who  had  befriended  the  composer  early  in  the  same  year,  was  romanti- 
cally inclined,  and,  according  to  her  letters  until  recently  withheld, 
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would  have  welcomed  the  meeting  which  Tchaikovsky  was  forced 
by  her  unmistakably  affectionate  attitude  carefully  to  forbid.  He  natu- 
rally shrank  from  spoiling  their  successful  and  "safe"  letter  friend- 
ship by  another  possible  entanglement  such  as  he  had  just  escaped. 
On  the  basis  of  a  constant  interchange  of  letters  he  was  able  to  pour 
out  confidences  on  the  progress  of  his  symphony  —  "our  symphony," 
he  called  it  —  without  restraint.  He  naturally  identified  his  new  score 
with  his  devoted  friend,  whose  money  and  affectionate  sympathy  had 
made  it  possible. 

Tchaikovsky  went  to  Italy  in  November,  whence  he  wrote  to  his 
unseen  friend  in  elation  about  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  "1 
may  be  making  a  mistake,  but  it  seems  to  me  this  Symphony  is  not  a 
mediocre  work,  but  the  best  I  have  done  so  far.  How  glad  I  am  that 
it  is  ours,  and  that,  hearing  it,  you  will  know  how  much  I  thought 
of  you  with  every  bar."  Mme.  von  Meek  was  present  at  the  first  per- 
formance, given  in  Moscow  by  the  Russian  Musical  Society,  February 
22,  1878.  The  composer,  in  Florence,  awaited  the  telegrams  of  con- 
gratulation from  his  friends. 

The  Symphony  caused  no  particular  stir  in  Moscow  —  the  critics 
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Concert  Management  Demeter   ZacharefF 
25   Huntington  Avenue,   Boston    16,   Mass. 
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passed  it  by,  and  Tchaikovsky's  intimate  friends,  Nicholas  Rubinstein, 
who  conducted  it,  and  Serge  Taneiev,  wrote  him  letters  picking  the 
work  to  pieces  with  devastating  candor.  But  Tchaikovsky  was  now 
impregnable  in  his  cheerful  belief  in  his  work.  The  keynote  of  his 
state  of  mind  is  in  this  exuberant  outburst  —  one  of  many  —  to  his 
friend,  from  San  Remo:  "I  am  in  a  rose-colored  mood.  Glad  the  opera 
is  finished,  glad  spring  is  at  hand,  glad  I  am  well  and  free,  glad  to 
teel  safe  from  unpleasant  meetings,  but  happiest  of  all  to  possess  in 
your  friendship,  and  in  my  brother's  affection,  such  sure  props  in  life, 
and  to  be  conscious  that  I  may  eventually  perfect  my  art." 

The  question  of  the  "programme"  for  this  symphony  is  openly  dis- 
cussed by  its  composer  in  letters  at  this  time.  To  Taneiev,  who  had 
protested  against  the  programme  implications  in  the  work,  Tchai- 
kovsky answered   (March  27,  1878),  defending  it: 

"With  all  that  you  say  as  to  my  Symphony  having  a  programme,  1 
am  quite  in  agreement.  But  I  do  not  see  why  this  should  be  a  mistake. 
I  am  far  more  afraid  of  the  contrary;  I  do  not  wish  any  symphonic 
work  to  emanate  from  me  which  has  nothing  to  express,  and  consists 
merely  of  harmonies  and  a  purposeless  design  of  rhythms  and  modula- 
tions. Of  course,  my  Symphony  is  programme  music,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  the  programme  in  words;  it  would  appear 
ludicrous  and  only  raise  a  smile.  Ought  not  this  to  be  the  case  with 


SYMPHONY    HALL 

NEXT 

OPEN  REHEARSAL 

BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Tickets  at  Box  Office:  $2.00 
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a  symphony,  which  is  the  most  lyrical  of  all  musical  forms?  Ought  it 
not  to  express  all  those  things  for  which  words  cannot  be  found, 
which  nevertheless  arise  in  the  heart  and  clamor  for  expression?  Be- 
sides, I  must  tell  you  that  in  my  simplicity  I  imagined  the  plan  of 
my  Symphony  to  be  so  obvious  that  everyone  would  understand  its 
meaning,  or  at  least  its  leading  ideas,  without  any  definite  programme. 
Pray  do  not  imagine  I  want  to  swagger  before  you  with  profound 
emotions  and  lofty  ideas.  Throughout  the  work,  I  have  made  no 
effort  to  express  any  new  thought.  In  reality  my  work  is  a  reflection 
of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Symphony;  I  have  not  copied  his  musical  con- 
tents, only  borrowed  the  central  idea.  What  kind  of  a  programme  has 
this  Fifth  Symphony,  do  you  think?  Not  only  has  it  a  programme, 
but  it  is  so  clear  that  there  cannot  be  the  smallest  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  what  it  means.  Much  the  same  lies  at  the  root  of  my  Symphony, 
and  if  you  have  failed  to  grasp  it,  it  simply  proves  that  I  am  no  Bee- 
thoven —  on  which  point  I  have  no  doubt  whatever.  Let  me  add  that 
there  is  not  a  single  bar  in  this  Fourth  Symphony  of  mine  which  I 
have  not  truly  felt,  and  which  is  not  an  echo  of  my  most  intimate 
spiritual  life." 
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STORES 


FINE  WINES  &  LIQUORS 
RARE  IMPORTED  VINTAGES 


•  CHARGE  ACCOUNTS 
70  SUMMER  ST.  •  BOSTON  •  HUbbard  2-7272  : 
1024  BEACON  ST.  •  BROOKLINE  •  ASpinwall  7-7020  ; 
SOUTH    STATION   CONCOURSE    •     Opp.  Track    17  ; 
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symphony 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition ! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

TUESDAY   EVENING,   January   6,   at   8:30   o'clock 
Soloist:  ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX,  Violin 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  19  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  20,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Debussy /Trintemps,"  Suite  symphonique 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

Ravel "Don  Quichotte  a  Dulcinee,"  for  Baritone  with 

Orchestra  (Three  Poems  by  Paul  Morand) 
Soloist:  GERARD  SOUZAY 

INTERMISSION 

Honegger "La  Danse  des  Morts,"  for  Baritone,  Soprano, 

Contralto,  Narrator,  Chorus  and  Orchestra 


l  ■«  ■i.M«wii'm»  .n'»n»  l>,a»r^T>wi 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1   ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzkt 

Bach    Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Coneerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite  No.   1,  in  C;  361;    Symphony  No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E-  E"flat,  K.  543 

Flat,   "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,  n^.,,-  -  ~          ,    XT     0  .    ^  ,,. 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67 ;  Symphony  No.  Pr9jcofieff  Concerto  No.  2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  °£'    6\T  Hf  te*z>    Yloh^tV    £ym," 

phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      Ravel  Bolero  5  Ma  M^e  L'Oye  Suite 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano  u         sueu 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovslcy  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Montetjx 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzkt  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-H94    ' 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 

Country  Studio 


Town   Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd. 

Cir  7-7661 


1192   Greendale  Ave.,   Needham 
Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio- 1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge  "Corner) 


Children   and   adults    will   be    accepted    for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,   viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


EE  6-0756 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 


Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalky  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga . 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  S  tones  treet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

facob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Cfje  3lbeal  #ma$  #tft 

RESERVED    SEATS    available   at   respective    box    office 

FOR    COMING    GREAT    EVENTS: 
Aaron  Richmond  presents 


VIENNA    CHOIR    BOYS 

Sacred  Numbers,  folksongs,  one-act  operetta 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sun.  Eve.,  January  4 

($3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20) 


RICHARD    TUCKER 

Leading  Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.   11 
($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


MONIQUE   de  la   BRUCHOLLERIE 

Remarkable  French  pianist  who  scored  triumph  with  Boston  Symphony 

JORDAN  HALL,  Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.   14 

($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


JENNIE    TOUREL 

Foremost  Living  Song  Interpreter 

JORDAN  HALL,   Sun.  Aft.,   Jan.    18 
($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


ANDRES    SEGOVIA 

World-Famous  Guitarist 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  25    ($3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


EMLYN    WILLIAMS 

AS  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Mon.  Eve.,  Jan.  26   ("Bleak  House")  Benefit  of 
Emmanuel   Church  Service  League.   Tel.   CO   7-1488 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE,  Tue.  Eve.,  Jan.  27  ("Bleak  House") 

TICKETS:    143  Newbury  St.   (Ken.  6037),  $3.60,  $3.00,   $2.40,   $1.20 


PAUL    B  A  DURA- SKODA 

Viennese  Pianist  on   1st  American  tour 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.   1    ($3.00,  $2.40,   $1.80) 


HEIFETZ 

SYMPHONY  HALL,   Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.   8 

($4.80,   $3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


In  the  finest  homes ...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  endurins  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


fafan 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS 


HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952"I953 

Tuesday  Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jn.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  J». 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance  of  Every  Description 


*t 


A  Good   Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen 
It  Must   Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street  Los  Angeles,   California 

Boston,  Mass.  3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Telephone     Lafayette     3-5700  Dunkirk     8-3916 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 

Telephone,  CO  mmon wealth  6-  149s 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kellehee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SATIE 
By  Jean  Cocteau 
//  there  was  a  more  devoted  and  more 
affectionate  disciple  of  Erik  Satie  than 
Darius  Milhaud  {and  that  there  was 
may  be  doubted),  it  was  Jean  Cocteau. 
Last  June,  "La  Revue  Musicale"  de~ 
voted  a  special  issue  to  "Erik  Satie,  son 
temps  et  ses  amis".  The  contribution 
of  Cocteau  is  here  translated. 

Satie  may  be  cited  as  the  example  of 
the  man  who  creates.  His  lesson  has  not 
ended.  He  never  proffered  the  perch  of 
a  charm  which  was  suspect,  a  force 
which  was  too  strong.  He  never  listened 
to  the  sirens — only  the  interior  ones.  He 
always  filled  his  ears  with  wax.  Like  the 
wise  Ulysses,  he  always  kept  himself 
bound  to  the  mast. 

In  the  midst  of  musical  impressionism 
he  preserved  his  own  line — and  without 
looking  in  the  mirror  in  the  manner  of 
those  ladies  who  are  afraid  of  losing 
theirs.  This  line  came  from  a  soul  very 
simple  and  very  subtle.  He  nurtured  it 
without  emphasis,  protected  it  and  pol- 
ished it  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
saw  him  throughout  his  life  intermin- 
ably washing  his  hands  with  pumice, 
figuring  that  water  would  not  suffice. 

Like  a  cat,  which  in  a  sense  preens  it- 
self, he  girded  himself  with  an  egotism 
very  tender  and  very  pure.  And  like  a 
cat,  he  wound  off  with  a  light  paw  the 
marvelous  bobbin,  cocoon-like,  secret, 
in  which  the  thread  was  spun. 

There  are,  in  Socrates,  for  example, 
moments  when  one  asks  whether  the 
music  was  not  written  by  some  bird. 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
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collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes   12  to  20 
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Too  simple  for  ears  accustomed  to  the 
spices  of  sound.  This  is  drama.  Satie 
does  not  clothe  himself  in  his  genius. 
He  never  dresses  it  up  nor  bejewels  it. 
His  genius  goes  naked,  and  without  the 
least  immodesty.  To  go  naked  was,  for 
the  music  of  Satie,  the  act  of  modesty 
par  excellence. 

This  admirable  man  made  a  mark 
upon  our  youth,  steered  us  clear  of  all 
traps  and  snares. 

It  is  true  that  not  one  of  us  was  worthy 
to  follow  to  the  point  of  becoming  in- 
visible (which  is  the  summit  of  elegance) 
this  sage  who  admitted  no  compromise. 


My  honor  lies  in  having  venerated  him, 
in  having  accepted  the  veerings  of  his 
mysterious  character;  in  having,  from 
when  I  first  knew  him,  designated  his 
true  place.  When  it  was  asked  of  Rossini 
who  was  the  greatest  musician,  he  an- 
swered :  "Beethoven".  And  when  he  was 
asked:  "And  Mozart?",  he  answered: 
"You  have  asked  me  who  was  the  great- 
est. You  have  not  asked  me  who  was 
the  only  one  ll'uniquel ." 

If  I  were  asked  about  our  epoch,  I 
would  answer  without  hesitation  that 
the  greatest  are  Debussy  and  Stravinsky. 
And  I  would  add:  "But  Satie  is  the 
only  one." 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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The  modern  home  of  the  New  England 

Conservatory  of  Music  on 

Huntington  Avenue. 

In  1867  the  New  England  Conservatory 

of  Music  was  housed  in  seven  '  'sky 

parlor"  studios  in  the  old 

Boston  Music  Hall. 


"Let  Music 
swell  the  breeze' 


The  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  nation's  oldest  inde- 
pendent music  school,  began  mod- 
estly. Today  students  from  all  over 
America  and  many  other  lands  seek 
Conservatory  degrees. 

The  Conservatory's  growth  sym- 
bolizes the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Boston.  Great  changes  also 
affect  the  individual  who  wants  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the 
family  which  will  survive  him.  To 
meet  these  problems,  an  up-to-date 
will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  reviewed, 
you  should  see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  tax  laws, 
you  and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany about  the.  advantages  of  Old 


Colony's  service  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and  Trusts1' 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman,TrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTHE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


J^ourth  Program 


TUESDAY   EVENING,  January   6,   at   8:30   o'clock 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past" 

(Arranged  for  Orchestra  by  Charles  Munch) 

Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Nabokov "La  Vita  Nuova"  Concerto  for  Soprano, 

Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts  from  Dante 

I.     Recitative  and  Aria:  "The  Eating  of  the  Heart" 
II.     Passacaglia:   "The  Vision  of  Death" 
III.     Fantasia  and  Rota:  "Beatrice's  Beatitude" 

Soprano:  Mary  Henderson 
Tenor:  Herbert  Handt 

Debussy "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.     Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 


SOLOIST 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  M ontabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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CHORALE  PRELUDE  AND  CHORALE,   "DAS  ALTE 
JAHR  VERGANGEN  1ST' 

By  Johann  Sebastian  Bach 
Born  in  Eisenach  on  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


Arranging  the  Prelude  and  Chorale  for  orchestra,  Charles  Munch  has  used 
the  following  instruments:  2  flutes,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
trumpet,  trombone  and  strings. 

The  Chorale  tune  was  first  published  in  1588  and  its  composer  was 
Johann  Steurlein.  Bach  made  two  settings  of  the  Chorale  (No.  35 
and  36  in  the  Bach  Gesellschaft,  Vol.  39)  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
one  he  used  for  the  Chorale  Prelude  in  his  Orgelbiichlein. 

Das  alte  Jahr  vergangen  ist, 
Wir  danken  dir,  Herr  Jesu  Christ, 
Dass  du  uns  in  so  grosser  G'fdhr 
Behiitet  hast  lang'  Zeit  und  Jahr; 

(The  old  year  is  past  —  we  thank  Thee  Lord  Jesus,  through  the  long  year  that 
Thou  has  protected  us  in  such  great  danger). 

[copyrighted] 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  77 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May. 7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  the  year  1878,  Brahms'  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  performance 
by  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  on  January  1,  1879,  Joachim  playing  the 
solo  and  Brahms  conducting. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Franz  Kneisel 
(December  7,  1889)  ;  Adolph  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891);  Franz  Kneisel  (April 
!5»  1893,  February  13,  1897,  December  29,  1900);  Maud  MacCarthy  (November  15, 
1902,  December  19,  1903);  Fritz  Kreisler  (March  11,  1905);  Hugo  Heermann  (No- 
vember 25,  1905)  ;  Carl  Wendling  (October  26,  1907)  ;  Felix  Berber  (November  26, 
1910);  Anton  Witek  (January  20,  1912);  Carl  Flesch  (April  3,  1914);  Anton  Witek 
(November  24,  1916);  Richard  Burgin  (December  17,  1920);  Georges  Enesco  (Jan- 
uary 19,  1923);  Jacques  Thibaud  (January  15,  1926)  ;  Albert  Spalding  (December 
2,  1927);  Jascha  Heifetz  (March  15,  1929)  ;  Nathan  Milstein  (March  13,  1931); 
Bronislaw  Huberman  (Tuesday  afternoon  concert,  December  18,  1934) ;  Jascha 
Heifetz  (December  17,  1937)  ;  Paul  Makovsky  (Monday-Tuesday  Series,  December  2, 
!94°)  >  Joseph  Szigeti  (March  17,  1944) ;  Efrem  Zimbalist  (March  29,  1946);  Jascha 
Heifetz    (February  28,  1947) ;  Ginette  Neveu    (October  24,   1947) . 

Like  Beethoven,  Brahms  tried  his  hand  but  once  upon  a  violin  con- 
certo —  like  Beethoven,  too,  he  was  not  content  to  toss  off  a  facile 
display  piece  in  the  style  of  his  day.  The  result  was  pregnant  with  sym- 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     /ft, 
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give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
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ESTATE   PROBLEMS 

';.'    LEGAL 

INSURANCE 
TRUST 


YOUR  TEAM . .  .for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY,  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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phonic  interest,  containing  much  of  Brahms'  best.  Joachim,  for  whom 
the  concerto  was  written,  might  protest,  argue,  threaten,  as  violinists 
or  pianists  have  before  and  since  against  obdurate  composers.  Brahms 
consulted  his  friend  readily  and  at  length,  but  mainly  for  such  work-a- 
day  practicalities  as  fingering  and  bowing.*  For  years  the  concerto 
was  avoided  as  unreasonably  difficult  by  the  rank  of  violinists  seeking 
a  convenient  "vehicle"  in  which  to  promenade  their  talents.  The  work 
has  triumphantly  emerged  and  taken  its  secure  place  in  the  repertory 
of  concertos  —  for  its  high  musical  content,  and  as  such  has  become 
the  ultimate  test  of  breadth  and  artistic  stamina  in  the  violinist  who 
dares  choose  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Hans  von  Bulow,  who  called  the  piano  con- 
certos "symphonies  with  piano  obbligato,"  should  have  coined  a  cor- 
responding epigram  for  this  one.  Max  Bruch,  said  Bulow,  wrote  con- 
certos for  the  violin,  and  Brahms  a  concerto  against  the  violin.  We 
hasten  to  add  Huberman's  improvement  on  Bulow  in  his  dissertation 
about  the  concerto  form:  "Brahms'  concerto  is  neither  against  the  vio- 
lin, nor  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra:  but  it  is  a  concerto  for  violin 


*  Karl  Geiringer  reproduces  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  a  solo  passage  from  the  Concerto  as 
originally  written,  Joachim's  suggested  emendation  of  it  in  the  interest  of  effectiveness,  and 
Brahms'  ultimate  alteration,  accepting  in  general  Joachim's  configuration,  but  treating  it  in 
his  own  way. 
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out  of  sight 


Is  your 


out  of  mind 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland-Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department :  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple   Chunks,    1 3  Yz    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2}4  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke  Hearts,  No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   1Y\    oz.  jar 38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.  jar 79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp  and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old   Style  Sauce,    8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


&£**$* 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.    ^m^ 
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against  orchestra,  —  and  the  violin  wins."  The  word,  "concerto,"  say 
etymologists,  derives  from  the  Latin  "certare,"  to  strive  or  wrestle. 


"Your  delightful  summer  holiday,"  wrote  Elisabet  von  Herzogen- 
berg  to  Brahms,  "your  beloved  Portschach,  with  its  lake  from  whose 
waves  there  rise  D  major  symphonies  and  violin  concertos,  beautiful  as 
any  foam-born  goddess!" 

In  other  words,  this  idyllic  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia, 
Brahms'  chosen  retreat  for  three  summers  from  1877,  gave  birth  to  two 
works  in  the  sunny  key  of  D  major  —  the  Second  Symphony  and  the 
Violin  Concerto*  —  which  were  linked  in  character  by  his  friends  at 
the  time,  and  have  been  by  his  commentators  ever  since. 

Dr.  Dieters  found  in  the  two  a  similarity  of  mood;  Miss  May  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  sentiment  is  maintained  at  a  loftier  height 
in  the  concerto,  although  the  earlier  composition,  the  symphony,  has 
a  limpid  grace  which  has  an  immediate  fascination  for  a  general  audi- 
ence."  Walter  Niemann  associates  the  two  as  "among  Brahms'  great 
idyllic  instrumental  pieces  with  a  serious  tinge."  He  thus  compares 


*  Brahms  completed  his  Second  Symphony  in  the  autumn  of  1877 ;  the  concerto  just  a  year 
later. 
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the  two  first  movements:  "The  virile  struggle  of  this  so-called  'harsh' 
composer  against  his  tender  North  German  emotional  nature,  his  con- 
flict with  self,  follows  almost  the  same  course  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  Thus  the  entry  of  the  solo  violin,  after  the 
rush  of  the  great,  broad  tutti  of  the  orchestra  which  precedes  it,  pro- 
duces a  truly  regal  effect,  as  it  improvises  freely  on  the  principal 
theme,  and  works  it  up  from  the  idyllic  to  the  heroic  mood." 

Individuals  may  differ  about  the  justness  of  comparing  the  two 
works  quite  so  closely.  Some  may  admit  nothing  more  in  common 
between  the  two  than  a  thematic  simplicity,  largely  based  on  the  tonic 
chord,  and  a  bounteous  melodic  fertility;  in  general  —  the  familiar 
and  infinitely  cherished  "poetic"  Brahms. 

As  usual  in  making  his  first  venture  in  one  of  the  larger  forms, 
Brahms,  with  the  expectant  eyes  of  the  musical  world  upon  him,  pro- 
ceeded with  care.  In  1878,  when  he  wrote  his  violin  concerto,  the 
composer  of  two  highly  successful  symphonies  and  the  much  beloved 
Deutsches  Requiem  had  nothing  to  fear  for  his  prestige  in  these  fields. 
About  concertos,  matters  stood  differently.  His  single  attempt  to  date, 
the  D  minor  Piano  Concerto,  had  begun  its  career  eighteen  years 
before  with  a  fiasco,  and  was  to  that  day  heard  only  on  sufferance,  out 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  composer  of  numerous  far  more  biddable 
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Debussy's  New  Orleans  Mentor 
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AVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
ace  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
GUIRAUD  and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.   He 

was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  became 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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scores.  In  writing  a  violin  concerto,  Brahms  was  looked  upon  as  a 
challenger  of  Beethoven,  of  Mendelssohn,  and  of  his  popular  contem- 
porary, Max  Bruch. 

Brahms  wrote  his  concerto  for  Josef  Joachim  (Joachim's  copy  of 
the  score  is  inscribed  "To  him  for  whom  it  was  written") .  It  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Brahms,  who  had  often  consulted  his  old  friend 
about  such  works  as  the  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  First  Symphony, 
should  in  this  case  have  looked  for  the  advice  of  the  virtuoso  who  was 
to  play  it.  Writing  to  Joachim  early  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  he  hesi- 
tated about  committing  himself,  yielding  the  manuscript  for  a  per- 
formance in  the  coming  winter.  He  even  "offered  his  fingers"  as  an 
alternative,  for  a  concert  in  Vienna.  The  score,  with  a  fair  copy  of  the 
solo  part,  which  he  sent  for  Joachim's  inspection,  was  in  its  ultimate 
form  of  three  movements,  proper  to  concertos.  He  had  first  worked 
upon  the  symphonic  procedure  of  two  middle  movements,  but  gave 
up  the  scherzo,  and  considerably  revised  the  adagio.  "The  middle 
movements  have  gone,"  he  wrote,  "and  of  course  they  were  the  best! 
But  I  have  written  a  feeble  adagio."  Kalbeck  conjectures  the  derelict 
scherzo  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  Second  Piano  Concerto,  where 
Brahms  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  a  symphonic  four  movement 
outlay. 
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There  was  an  interchange  of  correspondence  about  the  solo  part, 
of  which  Brahms  sent  Joachim  a  rough  draft  on  August  22.  Joachim 
complained  of  "unaccustomed  difficulties."  The  composer  seems  to 
have  held  his  own  with  considerable  determination.  An  initial  per- 
formance for  Vienna  was  discussed,  and  given  up.  The  problem  was 
approached  once  more  in  mid-December,  when  Brahms  sent  Joachim 
a  "beautifully  written"  copy  of  the  solo  part,  presumably  with  correc- 
tions. "Joachim  is  coming  here,"  he  then  wrote  from  Vienna,  "and  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  try  the  concerto  through  with  him,  and  to 
decide  for  or  against  a  public  performance."  The  verdict  is  reported 
on  December  21:  "I  may  say  that  Joachim  is  quite  keen  on  playing 
the  concerto,  so  it  may  come  off  after  all." 

It  "came  off"  in  Leipzig,  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1879.  Joachim  of  course  played,  and  Brahms  conducted.  The 
composer  had  protested  a  plan  to  have  his  C  minor  symphony  played 
on  the  same  programme,  "because  the  orchestra  will  be  tired  as  it  is, 
and  I  don't  know  how  difficult  the  concerto  will  prove."  Accordingly, 
Beethoven's  Seventh  ended  the  concert,  which  otherwise  consisted  of 
an  overture,  and  some  airs  sung  by  Marcella  Sembrich   (then  twenty- 
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one) ,  Joachim  adding,  for  good  measure,  Bach's  Chaconne.  The  critic 
Dorffel,  in  a  rapturous  review,  admits:  "as  to  the  reception,  the  firsf 
movement  was  too  new  to  be  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  audience, 
the  second  made  considerable  way,  the  last  aroused  great  enthusiasm." 
Yet  Kalbeck  reports  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
soloist:  "It  seemed  that  Joachim  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  con- 
certo or  he  was  severely  indisposed."  Apparently  the  violinist  was  not 
wholly  attuned  to  the  piece  at  first,  for  after  he  and  Brahms  had  played 
it  in  Vienna,  the  latter  wrote  from  that  city:  "Joachim  played  my  piece 
more  beautifully  with  every  rehearsal,  and  the  cadenza  went  so  mag- 
nificently at  our  concert  here  that  the  people  clapped  right  on  into 
my  coda"  (so  much  for  concert  behavior  in  Vienna,  1879).  In  April 
of  that  year,  having  further  played  the  work  in  Budapest,  Cologne, 
and  twice  in  London,  Joachim  seems  to  have  had  a  musical  awaken- 
ing. Writing  to  Brahms  about  further  changes  he  said:  "With  these 
exceptions  the  piece,  especially  the  first  movement,  pleases  me  more 
and  more.  The  last  two  times  I  played  without  notes." 


"This  concerto  for  violin  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  old," 
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writes  Lawrence  Gilman  in  an  analysis  which  is  informative  yet  char- 
acteristically free  from  dry  dissection.  "It  is  still  fresh,  vivid,  com- 
panionable —  unaged  and  unaging. 

"The  main  theme  of  the  first  movment  (Allegro  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4)  is  announced  at  once  by  'cellos,  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns. 

"This  subject,  and  three  contrasting  song-like  themes,  together  with 
an  energetic  dotted  figure,  marcato,  furnish  the  thematic  material  of 
the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  introduced,  after  almost  a  hundred 
measures  for  the  orchestra  alone,  in  an  extended  section,  chiefly  of 
passage- work,  as  preamble  to  the  exposition  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
caressing  and  delicate  weaving  of  the  solo  instrument  about  the 
melodic  outlines  of  the  song  themes  in  the  orchestra  is  unforgettable. 

"This  feature  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  second  movement 
(Adagio ,  F  major,  2-4) ,  where  the  solo  violin,  having  made  its  compli- 
ments to  the  chief  subject  (the  opening  melody  for  oboe) ,  announces 
a  second  theme,  which  it  proceeds  to  embroider  with  captivating  and 
tender  beauty.  Perhaps  not  since  Chopin  have  the  possibilities  of  deco- 
rative figuration  developed  so  rich  a  yield  of  poetic  loveliness  as  in  this 
Concerto.  Brahms  is  here  ornamental  without  ornateness,  florid  wuh- 
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To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of 

The   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra,   Inc.: 

The  Orchestra  closed  the  1951-52  season  with  an  operating 
deficit  of  #248,556  before  contributions  and  investment  income, 
which  compares  with  a  deficit  of  #193,368  for  the  previous  year. 
This  increase  in  the  deficit  was  largely  the  result  of  a  decline  in 
broadcasting  income  and  in  record  royalties. 

Gifts  from  the  Friends  and  other  contributions  amounted 
to  #166,579  which  was  #53,134  less  than  the  amount  contributed 
a  year  ago.  The  final  deficit  for  the  year  was  #48,054  which  com- 
pares with  a  surplus  of  #58,132  the  previous  year. 

The  prospect  for  the  current  season  is  for  an  even  larger 
operating  deficit.  Salaries  have  been  increased  and  broadcasting 
income  will  be  nominal.  The  orchestra  will  need  the  most  generous 
support  of  its  friends. 

During  the  year  the  Endowment  Fund  was  increased  through 
the  receipt  of  the  following  bequests : 

Rose  L.  Dexter  #20,000 

Francis  R.  Morse  5,100 

(In  memory  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson) 

An  unrestricted  bequest  of  #2,000  was  received  from  the  Estate  of 
Mary  W.  Sampson. 

As  indicated  on  the  next  pages,  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Koussevitzky  Fund. 

Accounts  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1952  have  been 
audited  by  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

for  the  season  1951-1952 

Winter  Season,  Pops  and  Esplanade  Concerts: 

Income: 

Receipts  from  Concerts $848,122 

Receipts  from  other  sources: 

Record  Royalties 145,026 

Broadcasting    10,277      $1,003,425 

Expenses: 

Compensation    of    players,    conductors, 

and  soloists $705,264 

Concert  costs  (transportation,  living  al- 
lowance, hall  rentals,  etc.)    188,160 

Administrative  and  general  expenses   . .       225,220 

Operation     of     Symphony     Hall  —  less 

rentals     36,048 

Real    Estate    Taxes  —  Symphony    Hall        31,400        1,186,092 


Deficit  before  contributions  and  investment  income   ($    182,667) 

Less: 

Gifts  from  Friends   $  74,470 

Contributions  in  lieu  of  admissions  tax  64,707 

Esplanade  Contributions   6,106 

Endowment  and  Free  Funds  Income  . .  33,923            179,206 

Net  deficit ($  3,461) 

Berkshire  Festival  and  Music  Center  (Summer  School) : 

Income: 

Ticket  Sales  $267,525 

Tuition    41,691      $    309,216 


Expenses: 

Compensation    of    players,    conductors, 

soloists    and    living    allowances    . .     $145,135 

Faculty  salaries  and  living  allowances  . .  48,517 
Administrative  and  general  operating  ex- 
penses     \ 127,408 

Maintenance  of  Tanglewood  Property. .  30,639 

Amortization  of  Construction    23,406  375,105 


Deficit  from  Berkshire  operations  before  contributions ($     65,889) 

Less: — Contributions  from  Friends  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 21,296 

Net  deficit ($44,593) 

Deficit  for  the  Season  1951-1952  ($48,054) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 

ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

August  31,  1952 

Endowment  Fund  —  Represented  by: 

Investments   (approximate  market  value  $734,697)  $594,141 

Land  and  Building  —  Symphony  Hall $421,330 

Less:  Mortgage  Payable  60,000      361,330 

Cash  in  Bank 398    $955,869 

Trust  Funds  —  Represented  by  cash  and  securities: 

The  Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Fund  (market  $11,574)  $  12,598 

The  Mark  M.  Horblit  Fund  (market  $23,759)   21,227        33,825 

Scholarship  Funds  —  Represented  by  cash  and  securities: 

(Market  value  of  funds  $78,122) 
Tanglewood    Revolving    Scholarship    Fund  —  established    by 

RCA  Victor $  60,008 

Jascha  Heifetz  Fund  —  established  by  Mr.  Heifetz  and  various 

contributions  9,658 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fund  —  established  in  memory 

of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eisemann 2,574        72,240 

Koussevitzky  Fund  as  of  August  31,  1951  $  58,108 

Add:  Net  surplus  as  of  August  31,  1951 58,132     $116,240 

Less:  Net  deficit  as  of  August  31,  1952 48,054 

Koussevitzky  25th  Anniversary  Fund   68,186 


Bequests  made  by  will 

to  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 


Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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out  excess;  these  arabesques  have  the  dignity  and  fervor  of  pure  lyric 
speech. 

"The  Finale  (Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace,  D  major, 
2-4)  is  a  virtuoso's  paradise.  The  jocund  chief  theme,  in  thirds,  is 
stated  at  once  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  many  a  hazard  for  the 
soloist:  ticklish  passage  work,  double-stopping,  arpeggios.  Also  there 
is  much  spirited  and  fascinating  music  —  music  of  rhythmical  charm 
and  gusto." 

[copyrighted] 
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ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


Arthur  Grumiaux  was  born  in  Villers-Perwin,  Belgium,  in  1922. 
He  was  first  taught  as  a  small  child  by  his  grandfather  and  graduated 
at  the  age  of  eleven  from  the  Conservatoire  at  Charleroi.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels  with  Alfred  Dubois,  and  later  with 
Georges  Enesco.  He  made  his  first  important  appearance  in  public 
with  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch. 
Immediately  after  the  Liberation,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Allied 
Armies.  Since  the  War  he  has  toured  Western  Europe  each  season 
and  appeared  with  its  principal  orchestras. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

IS  MUSIC  USELESS? 
By  Sir  Arthur  Bliss 

(Quoted  from  the  Sunday  Times,  London,  October  19,  1952) 

In  reply  to  the  birthday  welcome  given  to  him  by  the  incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  gave  us  one  of  his  peri- 
odic apophthegms  and  told  us  that  "the  honour  and  glory  of  our  great 
art  is  that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  useless." 

He  went  on  to  enact  the  part  of  some  town  councillor  complaining 
to  fellow  members  of  his  committee  that  whereas  they  could  at  a 
pinch  sell  the  oil  painting  by  X,  purchased  by  them  ten  years  before, 
they  could  raise  absolutely  nothing  on  the  performance  of  Y's  symphony 
given  the  same  year.  It  was  a  dead  loss,  in  fact  absolutely  and  entirely 
useless 

If  there  be  such  an  official,  let  him  go  a  little  below  the  hard  surface 
of  debit  and  credit,  and  explore  a  less  practical  function  of  music. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  can  best  create,  store,  and  at  will  re-create 
memories.  Every  musician  knows  that  his  unconscious  mind  is  filled 
with  countless  memories  of  listening,  and  that  those  which  most  readily 
rise  to  the  surface  conjure  up  not  the  personalities,  places,  journeys  or 
other  vaguer  contacts  with  performances,   but  the  very  sound  itself 
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as  it  was  played  or  sung.  Consequently  I  seldom  want  to  remember 
gramophone  or  radio  performances,  because  even  at  their  best  they  are 
mere  substitutes  where  the  ear  is  concerned,  mere  dried  eggs  in  place 
of  fresh.  I  cannot  imagine  a  listener  to  even  the  finest  radio  or  gramo- 
phone having  the  same  glint  in  his  eye  as  the  violinist  has  when  he 
first  tries  a  newly  acquired  Stradivarius;  or  if  the  listener  has,  he  is 
already  beginning  to  lose  the  sensitivity  of  his  ear. 

The  quality  of  sound  qua  sound  is  the  first  requirement  for  musical 
performance,  the  true  hallmark  of  its  value.  True  intonation  from 
the  strings,  perfect  chording  among  the  woodwind  and  brass,  subtle 
gradation  of  tone  and  style  in  the  percussion,  are  obvious  essentials 
before  an  orchestral  performance  can  be  enjoyed  at  all.  An  orchestra 
must  produce  many  varieties  of  tone  colour,  for  a  score  by  Debussy 
demands  a  completely  different  sound  approach  from  that  demanded 
by  a  score  by  Brahms.  Perhaps  for  really  fine  stylistic  performances 
a  concert  should  always  be  shared  by  two  conductors. 

The  place  of  performance,  too,  must  favour  the  beauty  or  drama 
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of  the  score.  I  am  glad,  for  instance,  that  I  have  heard  the  music  of 
"L'apres-midi  d'un  faune"  floating  up  to  me  from  the  shell  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  I  am  thankful,  too,  to  have  heard  "Le  sacre  du 
printemps"  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Queen's  Hall,  whose  acoustical 
properties  let  me  enjoy  a  real  physical  impact  of  sound. 

When  it  comes  to  exercising  my  analytical  powers,  rather  than  listen 
to  Kant  or  sit  studying  him  in  musical  notation,  I  prefer  to  read  him. 
Some  composers  —  and,  after  studying  his  important  book  of  essays, 
"A  Composer's  World"  (Cumberlege.  24s.),  I  take  Hindemith  to  be 
one  of  them  —  think  rather  lightly  of  this  sensuous  approach  to  music. 
Myself,  I  am  getting  more  and  more  to  value  it.  I  believe  that  the 
ear  today  is  clearly  in  need  of  treatment,  and  should  be  nursed  back 
to  health  by  concentrated  doses  of  indisputably  musical  sounds. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  listening  to  some  French  recordings  of  con- 
trived noises,  ranging  from  pops  and  whirrings  produced  by  accidental 
imperfections  in  the  material  to  watery  slappings  and  gurgles  caused 
by  running  a  film  track  of  dialogue  at  abnormal  speeds.  These  sounds 
had  been  transcribed  by  Olivier  Messiaen  for  various  percussion  in- 
struments and  cleverly  moved  into  a  rhythmic  pattern. 

It  was  an  interesting  clinical  experiment  and  on  a  par  with  the 
many  blackboard-demonstrations  in  music  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
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years.  But  the  ear  must  not  surrender  to  a  variety  of  jet-engine  sounds, 
or  different  types  of  traffic  noises,  or,  coming  closer  to  music,  to  this 
kind  of  "musique  concrete."  I  read  with  a  new  passion  the  slogan 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  wool." 

But  the  ear  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the  body  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  music;  there  is  another,  less  easily  located.  Some  put  it  in  the 
upper  vertebral  column,  some  in  the  solar  plexus.  It  manifests  its 
presence  by  an  unmistakable  shiver.  This  frisson  seems  to  be  occasioned 
when  in  the  arts  some  quite  remarkable  beauty  is  divined.  In  music  it 
may  be  a  moment  in  a  Mozart  symphony  when  by  chromatic  alteration 
Mozart  darkens  the  hitherto  limpidly  clear  diatonic  tune.  It  may  de- 
note the  moment  in  ballet  when  musical  phrase  and  balletic  mime 
so  intertwine  that  a  third  element  of  beauty  is  born.  In  opera  there 
are  many  instances  where  synthesis  of  the  three  arts  produces  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  mystery. 

This  aesthetic  pleasure,  evanescent  but  intense,  is  perhaps  the  purest 
given  to  man,  and  like  its  kin  in  the  physical  world,  is  inexpressible 
except  by  the  poet. 

In  some  subtle  way  these  satisfactions  are  linked  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  at  his  birthday  dinner  that  as 
he  grew  older  he  found  that  music  enabled  him  more  and  more  to 
glimpse  the  Reality  behind  the  Appearance.  Can  Music  then  really 
be  as  useless  as  our  supposed  town  councillor  thought? 
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"LA     VITA    NUOVA" 

Concerto  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and  Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts 
from  Dante's  "The  New  Life" 

By  Nikolai  Nabokov 
Born  in  St.  Petersburg,  April  17,  1903 


The  first  performance  was  by  this  Orchestra,  March  2,  1951. 

The  score  calls  for:  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  two  trombones, 
tuba,  timpani,  glockenspiel,  triangle,  snare  drum,  bass  drum,  harp,  piano  and  strings. 

Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  in  the  introduction  to  his  translation  of 
La  Vita  Nuova,  notes  the  necessity  of  "a  knowledge  of  the.  Vita 
Nuova  for  the  full  comprehension  of  the  part  borne  by  Beatrice  in 
the  Commedia.  Moreover,  it  is  only  from  the  perusal  of  its  earliest  and 
then  undivulged  self-communings  that  we  can  divine  the  whole  bitter- 
ness of  wrong  to  such  a  soul  as  Dante's,  its  poignant  sense  of  abandon- 
ment, or  its  deep  and  jealous  refuge  in  memory.  Above  all,  it  is  here 
that  we  find  the  first  manifestations  of  that  wisdom  of  obedience, 
that  natural  breath  of  duty,  which  afterwards,  in  the  Commedia, 
lifted  up  a  mighty  voice  for  warning  and  testimony.  Throughout  the 
Vita  Nuova  there  is  a  strain  like  the  first  falling  murmur  which 
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reaches  the  ear  in  some  remote  meadow,  and  prepares  us  to  look  upon 
the  sea. 

"Boccaccio,  in  his  Life  of  Dante,  tells  us  that  the  great  poet,  in 
later  life,  was  ashamed  of  this  work  of  his  youth.  Such  a  statement 
hardly  seems  reconcilable  with  the  allusions  to  it  made  or  implied  in 
the  Commedia;  but  it  is  true  that  the  Vita  Nuova  is  a  book  which 
only  youth  could  have  produced,  and  which  must  chiefly  remain  sacred 
to  the  young;  to  each  of  whom  the  figure  of  Beatrice,  less  lifelike  than 
lovelike,  will  seem  the  friend  of  his  own  heart."  Rossetti  interprets 
the  sense  of  "nuova"  as  "that  revulsion  of  his  being  which  Dante  so 
minutely  describes  as  having  occurred  simultaneously  with  his  first 
sight  of  Beatrice." 

The  young  Dante  confesses  his  love  for  the  lady  whom  he  has 
seen  at  a  distance  but  never  addressed,  and  whom,  one  must  feel,  he 
could  not  have  addressed  without  the  shattering  of  his  poet's  idealiza- 
tion. His  sentiments  take  the  recurring  form  of  sonnets  prefaced 
by  explanatory  paragraphs,  and  the  text  here  used  derives  from  both 
the  prose  and  the  verse.  Although  the  composer  has  modified  the 
translation  for  metrical  purposes,  the  original  words  of  Rossetti  are 
here  given: 
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I.     Recitative  and  Aria 
Tenor: 

And  as  I  thought  of  her  a  gentle  sleep  fell  upon  me,  wherein  a 
marvelous  vision  was  presented  to  me.  I  discerned  the  figure  of  a  lord 
of  terrible  aspect  to  such  as  would  gaze  upon  him;  speaking,  he  said 
many  things,  I  could  understand  but  a  few,  and  of  these  this  —  "I  am 
thy  master."  (Ego  dominus  tuus).  In  his  arms  it  seemed  to  me  that  a 
person  was  sleeping,  covered  only  by  a  blood-colored  cloth;  upon 
whom  looking  attentively,  I  knew  that  it  was  the  Lady  of  the  saluta- 
tion who  had  deigned  the  day  before  to  salute  me.  And  he  who  held 
her  held  also  in  his  hand  a  thing  that  was  burning  with  flames;  And 
he  said  to  me:  "Behold  thy  heart."  (Vide  cor  tuum).  But  when  he 
had  remained  with  me  a  little  while,  I  thought  he  set  himself  to 
awaken  her  that  slept;  after  the  which  he  made  her  to  eat  my  heart 
that  flamed  in  his  hand.  And  she  ate  as  one  fearing.  Then  all  his  joy 
was  turned  into  most  bitter  weeping;  and  as  he  wept  he  gathered  the 
lady  into  his  arms,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  went  up  towards 
heaven: 

(The  poet  thereupon  writes  a  sonnet  to  make  known  his  vision): 

Soprano: 

To  every  heart  sweet  pain  doth  move, 

And  unto  which  these  words  may  now  be  brought 

For  true  interpretation  and  kind  thought, 

Be  greeting  in  our  Lord's  name,  which  is  love. 

Of  those  long  hours  wherein  the  stars  above, 
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Wake  and  keep  watch,  the  third  was  almost  nought, 

When  love  was  shown  me  with  such  terrors  fraught 

Which  made  me  shudder.— 

He  seemed  like  one  who  is  full  of  joy,  and  had 

My  heart  within  his  hand,  and  on  his  arm 

My  lady,  with  a  mantle  round  her,  slept; 

Whom  (having  wakened  her)  anon  he  made 

To  eat  that  heart;  she  ate,  as  fearing  harm. 

Then  he  went  out;  and  as  he  went,  he  wept. 

Tenor: 

This  sonnet  is  divided  in  two  parts.  In  the  first  part  I  give  greet- 
ing, and  ask  an  answer;  in  the  second  I  signify  what  thing  has  to  be 
answered  to.  The  second  part  commences  here: 


Soprano. 


"Of  those  long  hours  it  was  the  third  hour. 
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II.     Passacaglia 


Tenor: 

Then  the  sun  went  out,  so  that  the  stars  showed  themselves,  and 
they  were  of  such  a  color  that  I  knew  they  must  be  weeping:  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  the  birds  fell  dead  out  of  the  sky.  And  a  friend 
came  unto  me  and  said:  "Hast  thou  not  heard?  She  that  was  thine 
excellent  lady  hath  been  taken  out  of  life." 

Soprano: 

Hast  thou  not  heard  it  said  thy  Lady,  she  that  was  so  fair  —  thy  Lady 
fair  is  dead. 


. 


Tenor: 

Sweet  death  now  come  unto  me  and  be  not  bitter  against  me  any 
longer:  surely  there  where  thou  hast  been,  thou  hast  learned  gentle- 
ness. Wherefore  come  now  unto  me. 

III.     Fantasia  e  Rota 

Soprano: 

Beyond  the  sphere  which  spreads  to  widest  space 
Now  soars  the  sigh  that  my  heart  sends  above: 
A  new  perception  born  of  grieving  love 
Guideth  it  upward  the  untrodden  ways. 
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Tenor: 

This  sonnet  comprises  five  parts.  In  the  first,  I  tell  whither  my 
thought  goeth,  naming  the  place  by  the  name  of  one  of  its  effects.  In 
the  second  I  say  wherefore  it  goeth  up,  and  who  makes  it  go  thus.  In 
the  third,  I  tell  what  it  saw,  namely  a  lady  honoured.  And  I  then  call  it 
a  "Pilgrim  Spirit,"  because  it  goes  up  spiritually,  and  like  a  pilgrim 
who  is  out  of  his  known  country. 

Soprano: 


When  it  hath  reached  unto  the  end,  and 
It  sees  a  lady  round  whom  splendours  move 
In  homage  till  by  the  great  light  thereof 
Abashed,  the  pilgrim  spirit  stands  at  gaze. 
It  sees  her  such  that  when  it  tells  me  this 
Which  it  hath  seen,  I  understand  it  not, 
It  hath  a  speech  so  subtle  and  so  fine. 

Soprano  and  Tenor: 

And  yet  I  know  its  voice  within  my  thoughts. 
Often  remembereth  me  of  Beatrice: 
So  that  I  understand  it,  ladies  mine. 


stays, 


Nikolai  Nabokov  was  the  son  of  Dmitri  Nikolaievitch  Nabokov, 
who,  as  a  Minister  of  Justice,  legislated  toward  the  abolishing  of 
serfdom  in  Russia.  Studying  as  a  child  in  his  native  city,  he  became 
the  pupil  in  1917  of  Vladimir  Rebikov,  who  had  been  the  pupil  of 
Tchaikovsky.  In  1921  he  went  to  the  Hochschule  in  Berlin,  studying 
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with  Paul  Juon  and  later  with  Ferruccio  Busoni.  He  completed  his 
study  in  Paris,  attending  the  Sorbonne.  Mr.  Nabokov's  compositions 
include  the  Ballet  Oratorio  "Ode,"  requested  by  Serge  de  Diaghilev 
and  first  performed  in  1928.  In  1929  he  composed  his  Lyric  Symphony, 
which,  introduced  by  Pierre  Monteux  in  Paris,  was  played  at  the  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  October  31-November  1, 
1930,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Koussevitzky.  Mr.  Nabokov  came  to 
America  in  1933.  In  that  year  he  composed  an  Oratorio  on  the  Book 
of  Job,  which  was  first  performed  in  Paris,  and  later  at  the  Worcester 
Festival  in  1934.  He  composed  the  Ballet  "La  Vie  de  Polichinelle" 
in  1934;  his  ballet  "Union  Pacific"  figured  in  the  1934-35  season  of 
the  Ballet  Russe  de  Monte  Carlo.  Mr.  Nabokov  wrote  as  head  of  the 
department  of  music  in  Wells  College  in  Aurora,  New  York,  for  per- 
formance at  this  college  Incidental  Music  to  Milton's  "Samson 
Agonistes"  (1938).  His  Elegy  for  Voice  and  Orchestra,  "The  Return 
of  Pushkin/'  had  its  first  performance  at  these  concerts  January  2, 
1948  (Marina  Koshetz,  soloist).  He  has  written  a  Ballet,  "Aphrodite" 
a  "Sinfonia  Biblica"  "America  was  Promises"  (to  a  text  of  MacLeish, 
for  radio  performance),  and  music  in  smaller  forms. 

During  the  war  he  served  as  Colonel  with  the  American  Military 
Government  in  Germany   (Morale  Division). 
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"PRINTEMPS,"  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seine-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and  chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano   (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet    (without  chorus)  in    1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Soci£te  Nationale  de  Musique  in 

Paris,  April  18,  1913,  when  Rhen£-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 

by  Walter  Damrosch   and   the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5   of   the 

jsame  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,   1914  by   the   Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

under    the   direction    of   Karl    Muck,    who    repeated    it    October    26,    1917.    Pierre 

JMonteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
jclarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
[drum,  cymbals,   triangle,   harp,  pianoforte    (four  hands)   and  strings. 

Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
jjcomposed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
jwork.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
j  different  work. 

Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
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He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  L' 'Enfant  Prodigue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
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qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zuleima  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  "un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
cians, worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
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the    Secretary    of    the    Acad^mie    des    Beaux-Arts    said    this    about 
Printemps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  Elue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  La  Damoiselle  £lue  was  not 
performed  until  1893,  Printemps  not  until  1913.  It  was  said  that 
Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 

Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  pub- 
lished it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 

In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Printemps,  Debussy  wrote 
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about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
range  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 
but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 

"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  of 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 

[copyrighted] 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  \[{jm . . . 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FAI  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
dmplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system^— such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their  functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music   tradition ! 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  27,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Conducted  by 

RICHARD  BURGIN 

Soloist:  JEAN  BEDETTI,  '  Cello 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  9,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 

Cherubini Overture   to   "Anacreon" 

Harsanyi Symphony  in  C 

intermission 
Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 

SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 
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CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 
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169  Bay  State  Rd. 
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KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and   adults   will   be    accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,    viola,    theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers   of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brooklinb,  Mass. 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 

MONIQITE  de  la  RRECHOLLERIE 

Remarkable  French  pianist  who  scored   triumph  with   Boston  Symphony 

JORDAN  HALL,  Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.    14 
($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 

(Steinway) 


JENNIE    TOIREL 

Foremost  Living  Song  Interpreter 

JORDAN  HALL,   Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.    18 
($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


(Baldwin) 


ANDRES    SEGOVIA 

World-Famous  Guitarist 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  25   ($3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


PAUL    RADERA-SKODA 

Viennese  Pianist  on   1st  American  tour 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.   1    ($3.00,   $2.40,  $1.80) 


(Steinway) 


HEIFETZ 

SYMPHONY  HALL,   Sun.  Aft.,   Feb.   8 
($4.80,  $3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


(Steinway) 


GERSHWIN     FESTIVAL 

Sun.  Eve.,  Feb.  8— SYMPHONY  HALL 
GERSHWIN  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 

LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

SANROMA,  Piano  Soloist 

THEODOR  UPPMAN,  Baritone 
(Star  of  Covent  Garden  production  of  "Billy  Budd") 

CAROLYN  LONG,  Soprano 
(Star  of  opera  and  operetta) 

SEATS  NOW  at  BOX-OFFICE 

(Baldwin) 


CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Thur.  Eve.,  March  12 
RAFAEL  KUBELIK,  Conductor 

Program  will  include  the  Wagner  "Meistersinger"  Overture,  Beethoven 
"Eroica",  Mattinu  Double  Concerto  for  2  String  Orchestras,  piano  and 
kettledrums. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  h  )tne.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


falftroin 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS       -       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

*95  2"I953 
Tuesday  Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Ja. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of   Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street  Los  Angeles,   California 

Boston,  Mass.  3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700  Dunkirk     8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 


TO 


HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  —  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require   more   time  and  specialized  knowledge   than   most   people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank. 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut   Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


SYMPHONIANA 


THE   SPRING   TOUR 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
Boston  season,  on  April  18,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  make  its  first 
tour  of  the  far  West.  This  orchestra 
has  never  traveled  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi except  in  1915  when  they  made 
a  visit  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  as  part  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  under  the  direction 
of  Karl  Muck.  Charles  Munch  has  in- 
vited Pierre  Monteux  to  share  with 
him  the  concerts  of  the  tour  this  spring. 
The  following  cities  will   be  visited: 


April  21 

Detroit 

22 

Columbus 

23 

Dayton 

24 

Cincinnati 

25 

Knoxville 

26 

Chattanooga 

27 

Atlanta 

28 

New  Orleans 

30 

Dallas 

May      1 

El  Paso 

2 

Tucson 

3 

Pasadena 

4 

Los  Angeles 

5 

Santa   Barbara 

6 

Fresno 

7 

San   Francisco 

9 

San   Francisco 

10 

Sacramento 

11 

Salt  Lake  City 

12 

Provo 

13 

Denver 

15 

Chicago 

16 

Chicago 

17 

Chicago 

18 

East   Lansing 

19 

Ann  Arbor 

20 

Toronto 

21 

Montreal 

22 

Burlington 

■ .    ■    .  ' 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 

JANUARY 

SALE 

on  both  White 

and  Blossom  Tone 

WAMSUTTA 

SUPERCALE 
SHEETS  and   CASES 


WHITE 

Plain 

Hem-  Scalloped 

SHEETS 

Hem 

Stitched 

72"  x  108" 

4.9  J 

5.35 

5.95 

81"  x  108" 

5.85 

6.25 

6.85 

90" x 108" 

6.45 

6.85 

7.45 

108"  x  122/2" 

13.95 

14.55 

16.15 

CASES 

45"  x  38/2" 

1.35 

1.60 

1.90 

BLOSSOM 

TONES 

72" x 108" 

5.95 

6.3  5 

6.95 

81" x 108" 

6.95 

7.3  5 

7.95 

90" x 108" 

7.95 

8.35 

8.95 

CASES 

45"x38x/2"  1.75  2.00  2.30 

IMPORTANT  SAVINGS  ON 

WAMSUTTA   TOWELS 


416    Boylston    Street,    Boston        KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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EXHIBITION 

Now   on   view   in   the   Gallery   is   an 
exhibition    of    American    paintings    on 
loan  from  the  collections  of  the  Spring- 
field Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Abrahams,  Fay.  Dusk 
Binford,   Julien.   Man    with   Fruit 
Bowers,    George    N.    A    Little    Beach 

Party 
Burke,  Ainslie.  East  River  Canal 
Dante,  Giglio.  The  Dancer 
Davies,  Kenneth.  Pocusmania 
Ellis,  Dean.  Cathedral  Entrance 
Gikow,  Ruth.  To  Market 
Gray,  Beata.  The  Doorway 
Grosser,     Maurice.     The     Fisherman's 

House 
Gwathmey,  Robert.  Bread  and  Circuses 
Hall,  Carl  A.  Autumn 
Hewes,   Madeline.   The  Blessing  Strive 


Hoyt,   Whitney.   Mississippi   Landscape 

James,  Alexander.  Candide,  1930 

Kock,  John.  Vermont  Marble  Quarry 

Koerner,  Henry.  The  Weary 

Lasker,   Joe.   Icarus 

Levi,  Julien  E.  Boots  on  the  Beach 

Penney,  James.  Open  Window 

Perlin,  Bernard.  The  Street 

Philipp,     Robert.    Patio    Roy  ale — New 

Orleans 
Rabinovitz,     Harold.     Self-Portrait     at 

Easel 
Rain,  Charles.  Dark  Stranger 
Ray,  Ruth.  Pied  Piper  of  Hunting  Ridge 
Reichert,  Donald.  Return  to  Eden 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Converse.  Hurricane 

Island — Maine    Coast 
Ruellan,  Andree.  Sixth  Avenue 
Sargent,  John  Singer.  Glacier  Streams — 

The  Simp  Ion 
Stuempfig,  Walter.    Carnival 


%2& 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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fiJene's 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 


5  1 


Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


Beth    Israel's    splendid   buildings   on   Brookline 

Avenue  today.  Newest  additions  are  a  maternity 

wing,  enlarged  private  facilities,  and  the  Yamins 

Research  Laboratory. 

A  leader  in  the 
battle  against  disease 
and  human  suffering 

Beth  Israel  Hospital  was 
founded  in  1902  to  give  medical 
care  to  the  underprivileged  sick. 
Today  Beth  Israel  is  a  great 
general  hospital,  and  a  center  of 
medical  research. 

Boston  and  Beth  Israel  have 
changed  greatly  in  49  years.  So, 
too,  have  the  problems  an  indi- 
vidual faces  in  providing  for  his 
family.  An  up-to-date  will  is  one 
of  the  essentials  for  meeting 
these  problems.  If  you  have  no 
will  or  have  not  reviewed  it  re- 
cently, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


When  Beth  Israel  moved  to  this  Rox- 
bury  building  in  1915,  it  had  only  forty- 
five  beds.  Its  first  home  was  in  a  recon- 
verted store  in  1902. 


ony's  services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE   FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 
President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman,  Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREB 


jFifth   ^Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  January  27,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Conducted  by 

RICHARD  BURGIN 


Weber Overture  to  "Oberon" 

Schumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

in  A  minor,  Op.  129 

Nicht  zu  schnell  —  Langsam  —  Sehr  lebhaft 
INTERMISSION 

Shostakovitch Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47 

I.     Moderato 
II.     Allegretto 

III.  Largo 

IV.  Allegro  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 


TMWtt-i   M-iiaJI 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


mm* 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "OBERON" 
By  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 

Born    in    Eutin,   Oldenburg,   in   Germany,    November    18,*    1786;    died   in 

London,  June  5,  1826 


The  Opera  "Oberon,"  or  "The  Elf  King's  Oath,"  completed  April  9,  1826,  had 
its  first  production  at  Covent  Garden,  London,  on  April  12,  the  composer  conduct- 
ing, Weber  composed  it  by  order  of  Charles  Kemble,  Manager  of  the  Covent  Garden. 
The  text,  by  James  Robinson  Planche,  was  an  English  translation  of  C.  M.  Wieland's 
"Oberon."  Planche  was  helped  by  the  earlier  translation  of  W.  Sotheby.  "Oberon" 
was  first  heard  in  Germany  in  Leipzig,  December  23  of  the  same  year.  The  first 
performance  in  America  has  been  stated  as  given  at  the  Park  Theatre,  New  York, 
October  9,  1828.  Philip  Hale,  remarking  that  "Oberon"  has  undergone  many  re- 
visions on  account  of  its  bulk  of  spoken  text,  doubts  whether  this  performance  was 
"exactly  as  Weber  wrote  it"  and  names  the  "first  veritable  performance"  as  one  given 
at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  New  York  by  the  Parepa-Rosa  English  opera  company, 
March  29,  1870.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  in  Music  Hall  by  this  same 
company,  May  23,  1870.  The  opera  was  revived  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
in  New  York,  December  28,  1918,  when  Artur  Bodanzky  conducted;  Rosa  Ponselle 
sang  Rezia;  Giovanni  Martinelli,  Sir  Huon. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  and  strings. 

*  The  date  of  Weber's  birth  is  universally  given  as  December  18,  1786.  Nicolas  Slonimsky, 
who  has  profitably  devoted  his  time  to  the  checking  and  correction  of  wrong  dates  handed 
down  from  one  compiler  of  dictionaries  to  another,  offers  this  information:  "Music  dic- 
tionaries, the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  and  other  reference  works  all  give  the  wrong  date 
of  Weber's  birth,  December  18,  1786.  I  have  obtained  a  copy  of  Weber's  registry  of  baptism 
from  Eutin,  Germany,  which  states  that  Carl  Maria  Friedrick  Ernst  von  Weber  (his  full 
name)  was  baptized  on  November  20,  1786.  He  was  probably  born  on  November  18,  which 
was  the  day  on  which  he  celebrated  his  birthday  in  later  life.  At  any  rate,  the  discovery 
of  his  baptismal  registry  disposes  of  the  December  18  date  which  for  some  reason  has  been 
accepted  even  by  Weber's  German  biographers." 


if 

you 
follow 


the 
sun  . 
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has 

a  resort 
collection 

fresh  .  crisp  •  and 
ready  to  go 


twenty  newbury  street 


at  the  end  of  the  manuscript  score  of  the  romantic  opera  "Oberon," 
m\  the  composer  wrote  the  customary  words  "Soli  Deo  Gloria!" 
Weber  had  good  reasons  to  offer  this  exclamation  of  pious  relief. 
The  text  of  the  opera  had  been  hurried  to  him  act  by  act  for  com- 
position. Its  production  at  the  Covent  Garden  on  April  12  was  but 
three  days  away.  He  had  been  compelled  to  work  in  great  haste  and 
likewise  to  learn  English,  for  the  libretto  of  James  Robinson  Planche 
was  in  that  language.*  The  plot  was  as  involved  as  most  opera  plots 
were  apt  to  be  at  that  time.  He  objected  in  a  letter  to  the  librettist, 
"The  intermixing  of  so  many  principal  actors  who  do  not  sing  —  the 
omission  of  the  music  in  the  most  important  moments  —  all  these 
things  deprive  our  'Oberon'  of  the  title  of  an  opera,  and  will  make 
him  [sic]  unfit  for  all  other  theatres  in  Europe,  which  is  a  very  bad 
thing  for  me,  but  —  passons  la-dessus." 

Weber  was  correct  in  his  assumption.  "Oberon"  as  a  drama  with 
incidental  music  was  not  suitable  for  the  opera  houses  of  the  con- 
tinent, and  accordingly  was  to  undergo  revisions  with  the  insertion  of 


*  Weber,  in  "one  hundred  and  fifty-three  lessons,"  made  himself  sufficiently  familiar  with 
English  for  the  purposes  of  composing  "Oberon."  He  could  express  himself  in  letters  to 
Planche  at  length  and  clearly,  if  not  accurately.  When  Planche  sent  him  a  French  transla- 
tion of  the  text,  he  answered :  "I  thank  you  obligingly  for  your  goodness  of  having  translated 
the  verses  in  French ;  but  it  was  not  so  necessary,  because  I  am,  though  yet  a  weak, 
however   a   diligent  student   of   the  English   language." 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ..« 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       % 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET.  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Nave  You 


...  reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 


fi>] 


recitatives  and  even  numbers  from  his  other  operas.  The  plot  was 
full  of  the  extravagant  conceits  of  magic  and  love  under  tribulation 
which  were  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Oberon  quarrels  with  Titania 
(hers  was  a  silent  part) ,  swears  that  peace  will  not  be  made  between 
them  until  a  pair  of  mortal  lovers  prove  faithful  under  the  severest 
trials.  The  hero,  Sir  Huon,  travels  to  the  East  under  the  supernatural 
guidance  of  Puck  as  Oberon's  agent,  abducts  the  Princess  Rezia.  Both 
are  captured  by  pirates  and  condemned  to  death.  But  the  interven- 
tion of  the  magic  horn  of  Oberon  (it  is  also  heard  in  the  Overture) 
saves  their  lives.  One  suspects  that  the  popularity  of  "Oberon"  in 
London  (it  ran  through  thirty-one  performances  in  its  first  season) 
had  something  to  do  with  its  resemblance  to  a  pantomime  even  more 
than  an  opera.  Mr.  Planche  confirms  this  impression  when  in  his  "Rec- 
ollections and  Reflections"  he  describes  the  unmusical  nature  of  the 
London  public:  "A  dramatic  situation  in  music  was  'caviar  to  the 
General'  and  inevitably  received  with  cries  of  'Cut  it  short!'  from  the 
gallery  and  obstinate  coughing  and  other  significant  signs  of  im- 
patience from  the  pit." 

On  top  of  this  series  of  tribulations  Weber  was  a  very  sick  man. 
His  system  was  so  wasted  with  tuberculosis  that  he  fulfilled  his  many 
obligations  only  with  great  effort.  He  knew  that  a  sentence  of  death 
hung  over  him,  and  he  undertook  the  English  opera  for  the  gold  it 


ESTABLISHED   1833 


add  up 


your  estate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAN  D -ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


—— ^^^^— ^—      MEMBER    FEDERAL    DEPOSIT   INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 
at 
S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Embassy  Creamed  Marrons,  8  oz.  tin $  .49 

A  superb,  sweetened  puree  of  French  chestnuts,  for  use  as  a 
filling  for  layer  cakes  or  tarts,  as  an  ice  cream  sauce  or  a  spread 
for  tea  sandwiches. 

Overland  Crispettes,  5  oz.  jar 89 

Delicate,  crisp,  paper-thin  wafers,  diamond-shaped  with  scal- 
loped edges.  A  perfect  base  for  all  sorts  of  hors  d'oeuvre  spreads 
and  canape  mixtures.  Plain  or  garlic  flavor. 

Red  Label  Pear  Tomatoes  for  Salad,  1 6  oz.  jar 39 

Red-ripe,  pear-shaped,  whole  peeled  tomatoes  to  chill  and  serve 
on  lettuce  with  dressing. 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

Tender  chicken  in  a  sauce  created  from  tomatoes,  mushrooms, 
onions,  sweet  peppers,  celery  and  distinctive  seasonings. 

Red  Label  Southern  Pecan  Cake,  18  oz.  tin 1.49 

A  specialty  of  the  South.  Made  with  pecan  halves,  chopped 
fruits,   glace  pineapple  and  Maraschino  cherries. 

Red  Label  Stewed  Tomatoes,  16  oz.  tin 27 

Tomatoes  blended  with  celery,  green  peppers,  onions,  sugar  and 
seasonings.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  or  thicken  slightly  and  use  as  a 
delicious  tomato  sauce. 

Red  Label  Concentrated  Corn  Chowder,  15  oz.  tin .23 

Just  the  chowder  that  tastes  so  good  in  wintry  weather — full 
of  golden,  sweet  kernels  of  corn,  with  potatoes  and  zestful 
seasoning.  Add  milk. 

Peacock  Curry  Powder,   1  lb.  jar 1.15 

One  of  the  first  importations  from  India  in  three  years.  An 
authentic  curry  powder  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  epicures  who 
enjoy  curried  dishes. 
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would  bring  to  his  wife  and  children.  When  his  friend  Gubitz,  in 
Berlin,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  undertaking  the  journey  to  London, 
he  answered:  "Whether  I  can  or  no,  I  must.  Money  must  be  made 
for  my  family  —  money,  man.  I  am  going  to  London  to  die  there.  Not 
a  wordl  I  know  it  as  well  as  you."  The  completion  of  the  last  act  of 
"Oberon"  was  indeed  a  race  with  death.  As  his  son  and  biographer, 
Max  Maria  von  Weber  wrote,  "All  the  light  and  life  and  freshness  and 
geniality  of  the  work  gushed  forth  from  the  brain  of  a  weak,  sick, 
bowed-down,  irritated  man,  who  was  shattered  by  an  incessant  cough, 
who  sat  at  his  work  table  wrapped  up  in  furs,  with  his  swollen  feet 
in  wadded  velvet  boots,  and  yet  shivered  with  cold  in  his  heated  room; 
as  though  the  genius  which  created  all  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  poor  suffering  body." 

When  he  led  performances  for  the  fee  they  would  bring,  ladies,  ob- 
serving his  condition,  would  shower  him  the  next  day  with  lozenges 
and  jellies,  but  nothing  was  done  really  to  spare  him;  over-adulation 
hastened  the  end.  He  died  in  London  within  two  months  of  the  first 
performance. 

Max  Maria  von  Weber  wrote  as  follows  about  the  Overture: 
"Although  the  opera  may  bear  unmistakable  traces  of  weariness  and 
haste,  and  sad  marks  of  the  spur  applied  to  the  composer's  flagging 
genius,  and  may  thus  display  Weber's  mannerisms  more  than  any  other 
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of  his  works,  yet  that  great  symphonic  introduction  to  the  whole,  the 
Overture,  which  was  completed  only  two  months  before  his  death,  soars 
triumphantly  over  the  influence  of  the  deadly  faintness  lying  heavy  on 
him,  and  the  pressure  of  outward  circumstances.  This  Overture  is  in- 
ferior to  none  of  his  others  in  life,  fire,  freshness,  and  wealth  of  ideas. 
Combined  with  those  of  'Der  FreischiXtz'  and  'Euryanthe/  and  his 
'Jubilee'  Overture,  it  forms  a  magnificent  constellation,  each  star  in 
which  shines  with  a  different  light,  but  yet  with  co-equal  splendor. 
From  first  to  last,  the  Overture  to  'Oberon'  is  in  most  intimate  sym- 
pathy with  the  subject.  Every  picture  of  the  drama  is  mirrored  forth 
in  it  —  the  world  of  elves  and  spirits;  the  pomp  and  pride  of  chivalry 
and  romance;  glowing  love  struggling  against  slavery,  elemental  might, 
separation,  and  death;  the  majesty  of  Oriental  enchantment.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  Weber  went  too  far,  in  this  Overture,  in  his  con- 
glomeration of  various  musical  intentions.  .  .  .  But  still  the  Overture 
to  'Oberon'  will  always  remain  a  monument  of  strength  to  the  fame  of 
the  dramatic,  romantic  composer." 

Pitts  Sanborn,  as  annotator  for  the  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society 
of  New  York,  has  related  interesting  circumstances  about  the  prepara- 
tion of  "Oberon": 

When  Weber  composed  "Oberon"  he  was  a  dying  man  and  he 
knew  it.  Yet  the  music  in  its  sum  total  is  cheerful,  brilliant,  abound- 
ing in  vitality,  keen  for  the  high  emprise.  Chivalrously  the  doomed 
musician  steps  forth  to  face  his  chivalric  theme,  wearing  bravely  his 
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Two  Lectures  by  John  Mason  Brown 

February  3  and  March  17  at  11  a.m. 
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Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 


SCHUMANN 


u'THHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 
into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar    way,"    Delver    Forfax,    explorer    of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbling  toward   that  objective   in  the   past, 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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gallant  plume  without  a  difference.  We  may  well  doubt  whether  an 
artist's  physical  state  is  necessarily  mirrored  in  his  work. 

The  writing  of  "Oberon"  is  a  chronicle  of  courage  and  pathos.  In 
1824  tne  management  of  Covent  Garden  was  in  the  hands  of  Charles 
Kemble  of  the  famous  theatrical  family  —  an  eminent  actor  himself 
and  a  brother  of  John  Philip  Kemble  and  Sarah  Siddons,  as  well  as  the 
father  of  Fanny  Kemble  and  thus  the  great-grandfather  of  the  Ameri- 
can novelist  Owen  Wister.  Inspired  by  the  immense  vogue  of  "Der 
Freischiitz"  he  desired  an  opera  by  Weber  expressly  composed  to 
please  the  British  public.  So  in  July,  1824,  ne  went  to  Ems,  where 
Weber,  already  consumptive,  was  taking  the  waters,  to  discuss  the 
matter  in  person  with  the  composer. 

Kemble  had  two  subjects  for  an  opera  in  mind.  One  was  Goethe's 
"Faust,"  the  other  Wieland's  poem  "Oberon"  (derived  from  the 
chanson  de  geste  "Huon  de  Bordeaux") .  Weber  had  doubts  concern- 
ing an  operatic  "Faust"  but  "Oberon"  seized  his  fancy.  Planche  was 
selected  to  supply  the  book  and  Weber  himself  was  to  go  to  London 
to  superintend  the  rehearsals  and  conduct  the  earlier  performances. 
Then  came  the  question  of  money. 

Weber  refused  Kemble's  first  offer  of  £500,  but  when  the  manager 
doubled  it,  he  accepted.  True,  his  doctor  told  him  frankly  that  if  he 
were  to  go  to  London,  between  the  climate  and  the  work  involved,  the 
end  would  be  a  matter  of  months  or  perhaps  weeks,  whereas  if  he 
would  spend  one  year  in  Italy  he  might  live  for  four  or  five.  Weber 
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thought  of  his  wife  and  children  and  their  needs  after  his  death.  "As 

God  wills!"  he  exclaimed  and  chose  London. 

In  spite  of  his  poor  health,  Weber's  artistic  conscience  would  not 
allow  him  to  set  an  English  text  without  first  mastering  the  language. 
Consequently  he  set  out  to  learn  English  thoroughly,  taking  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-three  lessons  from  an  Englishman  named  Carey,  and  the 
astonishing  progress  he  made  can  be  gathered  from  his  English  letters 
to  Planche.  The  librettist  sent  Weber,  who  was  in  Dresden,  the  first 
and  second  acts  early  in  January,  1825,  an(^  tne  composer  began  his 
musical  sketches  on  the  twenty-third.  The  score  was  not  finished,  how- 
ever, when  Weber  started  for  England  on  February  7,  1826,  accom- 
panied by  his  devoted  friend  Kasper  Fiirstenau,  the  flautist. 

In  London  he  was  the  guest  of  Sir  George  Smart,  conductor  of  the 
London  Philharmonic  Society.  Though  gravely  ill  when  he  arrived  on 
March  5,  and  harried  by  the  dampness  and  fog  of  London,  he  braced 
himself  to  go  through  with  his  task.  Rehearsals  began  on  March  9, 
and  he  had  to  be  present  at  all  fifteen.  The  overture,  which,  like  not  a 
few  other  overtures,  was,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  written  last, 
Weber  completed  on  April  9. 

Three  days  later  the  premiere  was  a  triumph.  Benedict  in  his  life 
of  Weber,  after  recording  that  the  overture  was  so  wildly  applauded 
that  the  composer-conductor  had  no  choice  but  to  repeat  it,  goes  on  to 
tell  us  that  every  other  piece  also  received  its  full  meed  of  approbation, 
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"and  without  a  single  dissentient  voice,  to  the  last  note  of  the  opera. 
When  the  curtain  fell,  the  entire  audience,  who  had  shown  the  com- 
poser their  attention  and  regard  by  remaining  in  their  places  till  all 
was  over,  rose  simultaneously  with  frantic  and  unceasing  calls  for 
Weber,  who  at  last  appeared,  trembling  with  emotion,  exhausted,  but 
happy." 

After  the  performance  Weber  could  write  to  his  wife:  "By  God's 
grace  I  have  had  tonight  such  a  perfect  success  as  never  before."  And 
though  dying,  he  conducted  eleven  more  performances  of  "Oberon" 
and  several  concerts,  including  one  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  and  a 
benefit  concert  at  the  Argyll  Rooms.  His  entire  earnings  in  London 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  $5,355. 

On  the  evening  of  June  4,  Weber  had  to  be  helped  upstairs  to  bed. 
To  Fiirstenau  he  remarked:  "God  reward  you  for  all  your  kind  love 
to  me.  Now  let  me  sleep."  The  next  morning  the  maid  informed  Smart 
that  she  had  knocked  at  Weber's  door  but  there  was  no  answer.  Smart, 
who  sent  at  once  for  Fiirstenau  and  a  doctor,  relates  in  his  diary:  "On 
bursting  open  the  bedroom  door,  we  found  Weber  dead,  lying  tran- 
quilly on  his  right  side,  his  cheek  in  his  hand." 

Smart's  house,  at  91  Great  Portland  Street,  was  provided  in  1894 
with  a  memorial  tablet,  the  gift  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musi- 
cians, telling  that  there  Weber  had  died.  The  house  stood  till  1907, 
when  its  old  walls  yielded  to  the  march  of  progress. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA, 

IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  129 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  Violoncello  Concerto  in  October,  1850.  It  was  probably 
not  performed  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  recorded  performance  was  one  given  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  date 
was  June  9,  i860,  and  the  soloist,  Ludwig  Ebert. 

The  following  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  listed: 
February  3,  1888  (Soloist,  Fritz  Giese) ;  March  6,  1896  (Leo  Schulz);  October  7,  1910 
(Alwin  Schroeder) ;  January  30,  1920  (Jean  Bedetti) ;  April  17,  1931  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky);  January  18,  1937,  Monday  Concert  (Gaspar  Cassad6) ;  January  23,  1942 
(Emanuel  Feuermann) ;  December  24,  1943   (Gregor  Piatigorsky). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  new  surroundings,  which  might  not  have  been  considered 
favorable  for  composition,  that  Schumann  wrote  his  Concerto  for 
Violoncello.  About  two  months  before,  he  had  installed  himself  at 
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Diisseldorf.  He  had  accepted  the  post  of  orchestral  and  choral  leader, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  for  Mendelssohn,  who  had  conducted 
there,  spoke  not  too  well  of  the  quality  of  the  musicians.  But  the 
duties  were  light  enough  not  to  tax  his  strength  or  to  intrude  seriously 
upon  the  realm  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Schumanns,  taking  their  farewell  of  Dresden,  accordingly 
moved  to  the  Rhine  city  on  September  2,  1850.  Clara  was  distressed  at 
the  noisy  lodgings  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  take,  because  her 
husband's  failing  health  required  a  peaceful  environment.  But  the 
local  musicians  gave  the  pair  a  heartening  welcome,  with  a  serenade, 
a  combined  concert,  supper  and  ball  on  September  7.  Choral  and  or- 
chestral rehearsals  began  and  promised  well.  This  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled;  Schumann,  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
later  encountered  friction  which  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation. 
But  in  October,  1850,  Schumann  was  still  optimistic  over  his  new 
situation.  Neither  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  routine,  nor  the 
strain  of  making  new  acquaintances  prevented  him  from  composing 
industriously.  A  visit  to  Cologne  and  the  Cathedral  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  made  its  impress  upon  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  which 
he  composed  in  November. 
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Before  this  he  composed  his  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
The  work  was  sketched  between  October  10  and  16;  the  full  score 
completed  by  October  24.  Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary,  Nov- 
vember  16:  "Robert  is  now  at  work  on  something.  I  do  not  know 
what,  for  he  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  [this  was  the  Symphony 
in  E-flat].  Last  month  he  composed  a  concerto  for  violoncello  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violon- 
cello style."  There  is  another  reference  to  the  concerto  the  following 
year.  "I  have  played  Robert's  violoncello  concerto  again,"  Mme.  Schu- 
mann wrote,  October  11,  1851,  "and  thus  gave  to  myself  a  truly  musi- 
cal and  happy  hour.  The  romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness 
and  the  humor,  and  also  the  highly  interesting  interweaving  of  violon- 
cello and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony 
and  deep  feeling  there  are  in  all  the  melodic  passages!" 

Schumann  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.  He 
contemplated  a  performance  at  one  of  the  Dusseldorf  concerts  two 
years  later  (May,  1852),  but  apparently  withdrew  the  work.  He  did 
not  give  it  to  a  publisher  until  1854,  and  corrected  the  proofs  early 
in  that  year,  shortly  before  the  sorrowful  event  which  made  restraint 
necessary  —his  attempt  at  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river 
Rhine. 

The  three  movements  of  the  concerto  are  played  without  a  break. 
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In  the  first,  which  is  in  A  minor,  nicht  zu  schnell,  the  two  themes  are 
first  presented  by  the  solo  instrument  —  the  first  after  a  few  measures 
of  orchestral  introduction,  the  second  after  an  intervening  tutti.  The 
slow  movement,  langsam,  is  in  F  major.  It  is  based  principally  upon 
the  expressive  subject  which  the  violoncello  first  discloses.  An  accel- 
erando passage  for  the  solo  'cello  leads  into  the  finale  (sehr  lebhaft, 
in  A  minor) .  A  cadenza  is  introduced  before  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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JEAN  BEDETTI 

Jean  Bedetti  was  the  first  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1919  to  1948.  He  was  born  in  Lyons,  France,  studied  there  and 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  He  became  first  cellist  at  the  Opera  Comique 
and  the  Colonne  Orchestra  in  1908,  playing  under  Colonne,  Pierne, 
and  Monteux.  After  service  in  the  First  World  War  he  came  to  this 
country  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Bedetti  has  since  his  retire- 
ment joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Miami  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  chamber  music  and  cello  instruction.  He  continues  as 
instructor  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Concerto  with  which  Mr.  Bedetti  made  his  first  appearance  as 
soloist  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  Schumann's.  The  date  was  January 
30,  1920. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
WALT  WHITMAN  AS  A  MUSIC  CRITIC 
By  R.  M.  Kerr 

{Quoted  from  the  Musical  Courier) 


When  Walt  Whitman,  old  and  crippled  from  the  effects  of  a 
paralytic  seizure  which  lamed  one  of  his  hands,  lived  in  seclusion 
in  a  little  house  at  330  Mickle  Street  in  Camden,  N.  J.,  he  wrote  feel- 
ingly of  the  days  he  spent  as  a  young  man,  attending  the  opera  and 
theatre  in  what  he  would  probably  have  called  Manahatta.  This  essay 
was  published  under  the  title  ''Old  Actors,  Singers,  Shows  &C,  in 
New  York,"  and  under  it  appeared  a  characteristic  subtitle,  "Flitting 
mention  —  (with  much  left  out) ."  It  is  in  his  inimitable  style,  and 
had  best  speak  for  itself: 

"Seems  to  me  I  ought  acknowledge  my  debt  to  actors,  singers,  public 
speakers,  conventions,  and  the  Stage  in  New  York,  my  youthful  days, 
from  1835  onward  —  say  to  '6o  or  '6i  —  and  to  plays  and  operas  gen- 
erally. (Which  nudges  a  pretty  big  disquisition;  of  course  it  should  be 
all  elaborated  and  penetrated  more  deeply  —  but  I  will  here  give  only 
some  flitting  mentionings  of  my  youth.) 
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"Seems  to  me  now  when  I  look  back,  the  Italian  contralto  Marietta 
Alboni  (she  is  living  yet,  in  Paris,  1891,  in  good  condition,  good  voice 
yet,  considering)  with  the  then  prominent  histrions  Booth,  Edwin 
Forrest,  and  Fanny  Kemble  and  the  Italian  singer  Bettini,  have  had 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting  effect  upon  me.  I  should  like  well  if 
Madame  Alboni  and  the  old  composer  Verdi  (and  Bettini,  the  tenor, 
if  he  is  living)  could  know  how  much  noble  pleasure  and  happiness 
they  gave  me,  and  how  deeply  I  always  remember  them  and  thank 
them  to  this  day.  For  theatricals  in  literature  and  doubtless  upon  me 
personally,  including  opera,  have  been  of  course  serious  factors.  (The 
experts  and  musicians  of  my  present  friends  claim  that  the  new  Wag- 
ner and  his  pieces  belong  far  more  truly  to  me,  and  I  to  them  likely. 
But  I  was  fed  and  bred  under  the  Italian  dispensation,  and  absorb'd 
it,  and  doubtless  show  it.)  " 

Answering  an  attack  on  his  poem,  Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly 
Rocking,  he  wrote  in  the  Saturday  Press  of  Jan.  7,  i860,  that  "Walt 
Whitman's  method  in  the  construction  of  his  songs  is  strictly  the 
method  of  the  Italian  opera."  As  quoted  in  a  new  volume,  Whitman 
and  the  Opera,  by  Robert  D.  Faner,  recently  issued  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Press   (the  author  is  Professor  of  English  at  Southern 
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Illinois  University  and  was  a  student  of  voice  for  some  years  under 
the  late  Pasquale  Amato)  the  "Good  Gray  Poet,"  in  his  latter  days, 
told  his  friend  Horace  L.  Traubel  that  "My  younger  life  was  so 
saturated  with  the  emotions,  raptures,  uplifts  of  such  musical  experi- 
ences that  it  would  be  surprising  if  all  my  future  work  had  not  been 
colored  by  them." 

In  the  passages  devoted  to  music  in  the  essay  originally  quoted 
above,  we  find  the  poet  reminiscent: 

"We  had  some  fine  music  those  days.  We  had  the  English  opera 
of  Cinderella  (with  Henry  Placide  as  the  pompous  old  father,  an 
unsurpassable  bit  of  comedy  and  music) .  We  had  Bombastes  Furioso. 
Must  have  been  in  1844  (or  '5)  I  saw  Charles  Kean  and  Mrs.  Kean 
(Ellen  Tree)  —  saw  them  in  the  Park  [Theatre,  which  was  situated 
in  what  is  now  Park  Row]  in  Shakespere's  King  John.  ...  It  was  an 
immense  show-piece,  too;  lots  of  grand  set  scenes  and  fine  armor-suits 
and  all  kinds  of  appointments  imported  from  London  (where  it  had 
been  first  render'd.)  The  large  brass  bands  —  the  three  or  four  hun- 
dreds 'supes'  —  the  interviews  between  the  French  and  English  armies 
—  the  talk  with  Hubert  (and  the  hot  irons) ,  the  delicious  acting  of 
Prince  Arthur  (Mrs.  Richardson,  I  think)  —  and  all  the  fine  blare  and 
court  pomp  —  I  remember  to  this  hour.   The  death-scene  of   the 
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King  in  the  orchard  of  Swinstead  Abbey,  was  very  effective.  Kean 
rush'd  in,  gray-pale  and  yellow,  and  threw  himself  on  a  lounge  in  the 
open.  His  pangs  were  horribly  realistic.  (He  must  have  taken  lessons 
in  some  hospital.)    .  .  ." 

The  poet's  taste  was  nothing  if  not  eclectic;  the  experiences  that  he 
remembered  so  vividly  in  the  'seventies  of  his  life  were  often  of  the 
more  "popular"  types  of  art.  He  continues: 

"One  of  my  big  treats  was  the  rendering  at  the  old  Park  of  Shake- 
spere's  Tempest  in  musical  version.  There  was  a  very  fine  instrumental 
band,  not  numerous  but  with  a  capital  leader.  Mrs.  Austin  was  the 
Ariel,  and  Peter  Richings  the  Caliban;  both  excellent.  The  drunken 
song  of  the  latter  has  probably  been  never  equal'd.  .  .  . 

"Yes;  there  were  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  some  fine  non-technical 
singing  performances,  concerts,  such  as  the  Hutchinson  band,  three 
brothers,  and  the  sister,  the  red-cheek'd  New  England  carnation, 
sweet  Abby;  sometimes  plaintive  and  balladic  —  sometimes  anti- 
slavery,  anti-calomel,  and  comic. 

"There  were  concerts  by  Templeton,  Russell,  Dempster,  the  old 
Alleghanian  band,  and  many  others.  Then  we  had  lots  of  'negro 
minstrels,'  with  capital  character  songs  and  voices.  Often  saw  Rice 
the  original  'Jim  Crow'  at  the  old  Park  Theatre  filling  up  the  gap  in 
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some  short  bill  —  and  the  wild  chants  and  dances  were  admirable  — 
probably  ahead  of  anything  since.  Every  theatre  had  some  superior 
voice,  and  it  was  common  to  give  a  favorite  song  between  the  acts. 
'The  Sea'  at  the  bijou  Olympic  (Broadway  near  Grand)  was  always 
welcome  from  a  little  Englishman  named  Edwin,  a  good  Balladist.  At 
the  Bowery  [Theatre,  which  then  housed  opera  and  other  entertain- 
ments] the  lovers  of  Sweet  William 

"  'When  on  the  Downs  the  fleet  was  moor'd' 
always  bro't  an  encore,  and  sometimes  a  treble." 


However,  Whitman  did  not  restrict  his  attendance  to  the  minor  en- 
tertainments. He  took  everything  in  his  stride  with  a  certain  sweet 
open-mindedness.  In  his  Specimen  Days,  printed  in  his  prose  writings, 
he  says,  "All  through  the  years  off  and  on,  I  frequented  the  old  Park, 
the  Bowery,  Broadway,  and  Chatham-Square  theatres  and  the  Italian 
operas  at  Chambers-street,  Astor  Place  or  the  Battery  [the  last  Castle 
Garden,  later  to  become  an  immigrant  station]." 

Perhaps  it  was  at  the  latter  place  that  he  heard  Jenny  Lind,  a  singer 
who  created  a  greater  furore  than  any  who  had  yet  visited  America, 
when  Barnum  brought  her  here  in  1850,  but  of  whom  Whitman's 
judgment  was  rather  temperate.  He  disliked  voices  that  were  pure, 
cold,  however  virtuosic;  he  at  first  had  a  hearty  disdain  for  the 
artificialities  of  opera,  and  preferred  the  home-spun  type  of  American 
ballad,  but  later  came  to  like  it  very  well.  Of  Mme.  Lind,  he  wrote  in 
the  essay  we  are  quoting: 

"I  remember  Jenny  Lind  and  heard  her  (1850  I  think)  several  times. 
She  had  the  most  brilliant,  captivating  musical  style  and  expression 
of  any  one  known;  (the  canary,  and  several  other  sweet  birds  are 
wondrous  fine  —  but  there  is  something  in  song  that  goes  deeper  — 
isn't  there?)  " 


The  period  in  which  the  poet  attended  opera  in  New  York  was  a 
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brilliant  one.  The  Italian  opera  was  in  the  first  flush  of  its  popularity 
here,  though  managers  met  bankruptcy  with  great  regularity.  Whit- 
man knew  much  of  this  interest  was  shallow.  He  was  concerned  with 
the  human  side  of  the  art,  and  pondered  often  and  seriously  the  effect 
of  music  on  listeners.  "Great  is  the  power  of  music  over  a  people!" 
he  wrote  in  Gathering  of  the  Forces,  and  it  was  no  accident  that  his 
poetry  later  exercised  so  profound  an  effect  on  our  composers  who 
set  it,  particularly  in  the  World  War  II  period,  when  his  voice  spoke 
for  the  American  soul  in  perilous  times. 

The  season  of  1852-3  seems  to  have  been  particularly  significant  for 
him,  as  it  included  the  New  York  debut  of  the  aforesaid  Marietta 
Alboni,  whom  many  considered  the  greatest  artist  of  her  time,  at  least 
since  the  unforgettable  Malibran.  Heard  first  in  concert,  she  later  — 
according  to  the  chronology  of  Professor  Faner  —  sang  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre  in  a  company  especially  organized  to  present  her  as  a  star, 
appearing  in  Rossini's  Cenerentola,  Bellini's  Norma  and  La  Son- 
nambula,  and  Donizetti's  La  Figlia  del  Regimento.  This  was  a  brilliant 
era  indeed,  for  later  in  the  winter  the  rival  company  of  Max  Maretzek 
at  Niblo's  Garden  was  featuring  Henrietta  Sontag  in  operas  by  Rossini, 
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Donizetti,  and  Meyerbeer.  The  next  spring  the  two  companies  merged, 
but  Mme.  Sontag  disappeared  from  the  roster,  to  reappear  with  the 
Castle  Garden  troupe  the  following  summer. 


What  did  Whitman  think  of  these  treasures  of  vocal  art  more  or 
less  common  a  century  ago,  the  like  of  which  we  are  not  able  to  hear 
today?  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  matured  in  his  operatic  "cul- 
ture" slowly,  but  in  the  course  of  "covering"  performances  when 
he  was  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  in  1846  and  1847,  ne  did  acquire 
a  certain  standard  of  comparison.  That  he  thrilled  to  the  art  of  Alboni 
vindicates  the  correctness  of  his  basic  standards  of  judgment.  This  is 
what  he  wrote  of  her  singing  in  Faint  Clews  and  Indirections: 

"The  best  songstress  ever  in  America  was  Alboni.  —  Her  voice  is  a 
contralto  of  large  compass,  high  and  low  —  and  probably  sweeter  tones 
never  issued  from  human  lips.  The  mere  sound  of  that  voice  was 
pleasure  enough.  —  All  persons  appreciated  Alboni  —  the  common 
crowd  as  well  as  the  connoisseurs.  —  We  used  to  go  in  the  upper  tiers 
of  the  theatre  (the  Broadway) ,  on  the  nights  of  her  performance,  and 
remember  seeing  that  part  of  the  auditorium  packed  full  of  New  York 
young  men,  merchanics,  'roughs,'  etc.,  entirely  oblivious  of  all  except 
Alboni,  from  the  time  the  great  songstress  came  on  the  stage,  till  she 
left  it  again.  — 

"Alboni  is  a  fully  developed  woman,  with  perfect-shaped  feet,  arms, 
and  hands.  —  Some  thought  her  fat  —  we  always  thought  her  beautiful. 
—  Her  face  is  regular  and  pleasant  —  her  forehead  low  —  plentiful 
black  hair,  cut  short  like  a  boy's  —  a  slow  and  graceful  style  of  walk  — 
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attitudes  of  inimitable  beauty,  and  large  black  eyes.  —  We  have  seen 
her  in  pathetic  scenes  (as  in  Norma,  plann'g  the  death  of  her  children) , 
with  real  tears,  like  rain,  coursing  each  other  down  her  cheeks.  .  .  ." 
And  he  paid  tribute  to  her  in  his  poems,  notably  in  To  a  Certain 
Cantatrice,  in  which  occur  the  lines: 

"The  teeming  lady  comes 
The  lustrous  orb,  Venus  contralto,  the  blooming  mother, 
Sister  of  loftiest  Gods,  Alboni's  self  I  hear." 

In  Out  of  the  Cradle  Endlessly  Rocking  he  again  alludes  to  her  .... 

That  this  singer  did  possess  the  power  to  thrill  was  noted  by  a  pro- 
fessional music  critic,  Richard  Grant  White,  who  writing  in  the  New 
York  Courier  and  Enquirer,  is  quoted  by  Professor  Faner  as  saying: 
".  .  .  It  is  in  the  quality,  the  calibre,  and  the  copiousness  of  the  voice, 
rather  than  in  its  extent  or  flexibility  that  its  charm  is  found.  .  .  .  There 
is  an  indefinable  something,  more  delicate  than  expression,  yet  akin  to 
it,  which  makes  her  song  float  like  a  seductive  aroma  around  her 
hearer,  penetrating  to  the  most  delicate  fibres  of  his  being,  and  per- 
vading him  with  a  dreamy  delight." 

Although  Whitman's  comments  on  the  opera  took  in  quite  a  few 
of  the  minor  artists  of  the  day,  he  heard  some  of  the  most  eminent. 
Such,  for  example,  were  the  soprano  Giulia  Grisi  and  her  husband, 
the  tenor  Mario.  They  were  among  the  most  feted  of  the  mid-nine- 
teenth century  opera  singers,  known  and  revered  throughout  Europe. 
In  November  Boughs,  he  writes:  "I  also  heard  Mario  many  times,  and 
at  his  best.  In  such  parts  as  Gennaro  in  Lucrezia  Borgia  he  was 
inimitable  —  the  sweetest  of  voices,  a  pure  tenor,  of  considerable  com- 
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pass  and  respectable  power."  These  artists  appeared  at  the  Academy 
of  Music,  opened  in  1854. 

Whitman  also  paid  tribute  to  the  tenor  Brignoli,  heard  in  II  Trova- 
tore  and  other  works  at  the  Academy,  and  to  whom  he  penned  the 
poem,  The  Dead  Tenor,  as  a  memorial  tribute.  He  has  somewhat 
sentimentally  described  the  power  summoned  by  Mme.  Euphrosyne 
Parepa-Rosa  in  his  poem  The  Singer  in  Prison,  which  tells  how  that 
soprano  sang  for  the  inmates  of  a  jail  and  moved  them  to  tears.  In 
this  occurs  the  inimitable  line, 

....  "the  large  calm  lady  walks  the  narrow  aisle  .  .  .  ." 

The  rough-fibred  celebrator  of  the  joys  of  the  outdoors,  tramping, 
and  the  thrilling  lilt  of  bird  song,  was  nevertheless  quite  keen,  in  his 
younger  days,  about  the  stir  and  excitement  of  city  throngs,  even 
fashionable  ones. 

Writing  for  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  Feb.  24,  1847,  he  described  the 
various  musical  treats  that  New  York  offered:  "At  the  Olympic  Thea- 
tre, they  are  giving  a  run,  after  the  old  sort,  of  the  popular  operas, 
very  neatly  got  up  on  a  small  scale.  Miss  Taylor  appears  tonight  as 
Zerlina  in  Tra  Diavolo'  (the  best  played  parts  at  this  theatre  are 
Diavolo's  two  fellow  robbers) ....  At  the  opera  house  in  Chambers 
Street  they  are  continuing  the  representation  of  a  narrow  few  —  those 
not  even  the  second  best  —  of  the  Italian  operas:  tonight  'Lucrezia 
Borgia.'  On  Wednesday  night  it  will  be  pleasanter  to  go,  for  then  they 
give  'Lombardi.'  Nor  must  we  overlook  the  new  musical  corps,  late 
from  Havana,  now  giving  operas  at  the  Park,  two  evenings  each  week: 
after  the  next  representation  .  .  .  our  readers  will  get  a  plain  man's 
opinion  of  them  .  .  ." 
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THE  CASE  OF  SHOSTAKOVITCH 
By  Harold  C.  Schonberg 

(Quoted   from   the  Musical   Courier,   March,    1952) 


Shostakovitch 's  Song  of  the  Forests  has  just  been  put  on  records 
and  made  available  for  general  sale  in  America.  It  is  an  oratorio 
for  children's  chorus,  mixed  choir,  soloists  and  orchestra,  and  was 
composed  in  1949  as  a  musical  commemoration  of  the  reforestation  pro- 
gram then  being  carried  out  by  the  U.S.S.R.  This  score  was  the  work 
that  restored  Shostakovitch  to  political  favor  after  he  had  been  ac- 
cused of  formalism  in  the  notorious  1948  resolution  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  U.S.S.R.  ...  I  hastened  to  listen  to  his  Song  of  the 
Forests,  curious  to  learn  what  the  recent  Shostakovitch  was  writing 
and  what  it  sounded  like. 

The  experience  was  shocking.  It  is  sad  to  contemplate  what  has 
happened  to  Shostakovitch  and,  presumably,  the  rest  of  his  front- 
line colleagues.  Song  of  the  Forests  could  have  come  from  any  minor 
Russian  composer  of  the  late  nineteenth  century  or  earlier.  Glinka, 
say,  with  a  touch  of  Rimsky-Korsakoff  and  a  smattering  of  Tchaikov- 
sky. The  score  is  almost  completely  diatonic.  It  is  an  "official"  score, 
full  of  fragments  of  Russian  folk  song  intended  to  have  a  wide  melodic 
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appeal.  It  tries  hard  to  please  the  most  conservative  of  tastes,  and  as  a 
result  it  is  completely  depersonalized  and  vitiated.  The  score  is  worse 
than  innocuous;  it  is,  considering  what  Shostakovitch  could  have  been, 
actually  sickening. 

But  that's  apparently  what  Soviet  ideology  wants  and  what 
Shostakovitch  is  forced  to  give.  One  of  these  days  he  may  come  out 
with  an  article  disclaiming  all  of  his  other  works.  Does  that  sound  far- 
fetched? Miaskovsky  did  that  very  thing.  Nicolas  Slonimsky,  in  his 
invaluable  Music  Since  igoo,  gleefully  traced  Miaskovsky's  own  com- 
ments on  his  early  symphonies.  Of  the  Sixth,  Miaskovsky  wrote: 
"Despite  my  instinctively  correct  ideological  orientation,  the  absence 
of  a  theoretically  fortified  and  rational  world-outlook  created  in  me 
sort  of  an  intelligentsia-like  neurotic  and  sacrificial  conception  of  the 
Revolution;  it  was  naturally  reflected  in  the  embryo  of  my  Sixth 
Symphony."  He  apologizes  for  the  Twelfth,  which  he  says  was  in- 
spired by  the  first  call  to  collectivization  of  peasant  agriculture,  be- 
cause it  turned  out  "schematic"  (a  terrible  sin  in  Soviet  ideology). 
He  completely  disowns  No.  13,  a  "very  pessimistic  work  which  I,  in 
my  creative  blindness,  regarded  as  an  emotional  experience"  He  is 
hesitant  about  No.  14  —  "although  I  cannot  boast  of  freshness  or 
originality  of  its  musical  idiom,  I  think  that  it  possesses  a  vital  spark." 
He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  No.  15  contains  the  ingredients 
of  "the  musical  language  of  socialist  realism."  I  don't  think  that  there 
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is  a  more  damning  indictment  of  the  pressure  of  Soviet  authority 
than  in  these  frightened,  desperate  remarks  of  Miaskovsky. 


Soviet  musical  ideology  had  been  formulated  in  the  1920's,  when  the 
Russian  Association  of  Proletarian  Musicians  published  several  mani- 
festos concerning  the  duty  of  the  composer  to  "reflect  the  rich,  full- 
blooded  psychology  of  the  proletariat,  as  historically  the  most  ad- 
vanced, and  dialectically  the  most  sensitive  and  understanding  class." 
(There  is  not  a  bit  of  historical  truth  in  the  statement.)  In  1948 
the  Central  Committee  raised  the  roof  over  the  unregenerate  ways  of 
its  composers.  Ostensibly  the  article  that  inspired  the  series  of  official 
rebukes  was  a  scathing  review  of  Muradeli's  "fatal  formalistic"  opera, 
Great  Friendship.  But  Shostakovitch,  Prokofieff,  Shebalin,  Popov  and 
Miaskovsky  were  bracketed  with  Muradeli  as  anti-democratic  com- 
posers who  wrote  music  that  was  the  "negation  of  basic  principles  of 
classical  music  .  .  .  strongly  reminiscent  of  the  spirit  of  contemporary 
modernistic  bourgeois  music  of  Europe  and  America."  Shostakovitch 
&  Co.,  it  appeared,  had  "torn  themselves  away  from  the  ideals  and 
artistic  tastes  of  the  Soviet  people."  Even  worse,  said  the  Committee, 
the  pernicious  influence  extended  to  the  Moscow  Conservatory  (headed 
by  Comrade  Shebalin,  it  was  carefully  pointed  out),  "where  the  for- 
malistic tendency  is  predominant."  All  of  this  meant,  raged  the  Com- 
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mittee,  that  a  section  of  Soviet  composers  had  not  yet  broken  away 
from  the  bourgeois  ideology  as  exemplified  in  the  decadent  European 
and  American  music. 

The  Soviet  musicians  in  Moscow  hastily  met  in  penitence.  Their 
abject  letters  to  the  Central  Committee  are  a  matter  of  sad  record. 
The  poor  devils  sounded  scared  stiff.  Muradeli  sweat  bullets  trying 
to  explain  the  failure  of  his  opera  and  his  personal  failure  "to  work 
on  the  improvement  of  my  ideological  political  education,"  not  to 
mention  his  failure  to  pay  attention  to  the  "voice  of  the  people." 
How  could  it  have  happened  that  he  had  failed  to  introduce  even 
one  teeny-weeny  folk  song  into  his  opera?  he  plaintively  asked. 
Shostakovitch  expressed  deep  thanks  to  the  Central  Committee  for 
chastising  him  and  promised  to  be  a  good  boy  in  the  future.  Khatcha- 
turian  admitted  his  formalistic  errors,  explaining  them  partly  on  the 
grounds  that  he  had  been  preoccupied  with  developing  his  musical 
technique.  (This  is  the  strangest  reason  ever  advanced  by  a  composer.) 
Prokofieff  was  the  only  composer  who  did  not  rend  his  hair  and  lick 
the  ground.  He  apologized,  like  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  but  under- 
neath the  apology  one  senses  a  strong  undercurrent  of  resentment. 
Prokofieff,  after  all,  happens  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  living  composers, 
and  one  of  the  most  complete  musical  technicians;  and  one  can  imagine 
his  feelings  on  being  told  by  some  thick-headed  commissar  in  charge 
of  ideology  that  he  doesn't  know  what  he  is  doing. 


All  this  is  ancient  history,  but  it  deserves  re-telling.  Shostakovitch's 
feeble  Song  of  the  Forests  is  the  logical  continuation  of  the  1948 
declarations.  Of  course,  Shostakovitch's  case  is  not  unique.  Soviet 
sculptors,  painters,  poets,  novelists,  dramatists  —  all  are  in  the  same 
boat.  Soviet  Russia  has  by  now  eliminated  itself  as  a  positive  force  on 
the  contemporary  esthetic  scene.  To  a  second-rate  talent,  the  Soviet 
strictures  make  no  difference.  Mediocrity,  indeed,  would  (and  does) 
thrive  on  such  conditions.  A  first-rate  talent  —  a  Shostakovitch  or  a 
Prokofieff  —  who  has  strong  esthetic  beliefs  about  the  music  he  writes 
must  find  those  conditions  intolerable. 

For  what  it  amounts  to  is  complete  musical  decadence,  the  very 
decadence  of  which  the  Central  Committee  accuses  Western  Europe 
and  America.  Decadence  in  any  art  (and  perhaps  decadence  in  gen- 
eral) can  be  described  as  an  increase  in  technique  without  a  corre- 
sponding increase  or  addition  of  emotional  validity.  There  is  decadence 
enough  in  Western  Europe  and  America,  God  knows!  But  at  least 
our  best  composers  avoid  it,  and  our  best  young  composers  are  con- 
stantly experimenting  in  the  hope  of  finding  an  honest  and  personal 
outlet  for  their  ideas:  their  ideas,  not  the  State's.  As  to  what  the  state 
of  criticism  must  be  in  Russia,  it  boggles  description. 

Poor  Khatchaturian  made  apologies  for  concentrating  on  his  musical 
technique.  The  fact  is  that  the  Soviet  composers  seem  to  be  unan- 
imously well  trained,  with  all  the  technique  in  the  world.  They  are, 
indeed,  constantly  developing  their  techniques,  and  are  using  it  more 
and  more  to  say  less  and  less.  When  the  end  comes  it  will  be  (to  use 
T.  S.  Eliot's  well-worn  line)  not  with  a  bang  but  with  a  whimper. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  Op.  47 

By  Dmitri  Shostakovitch 

Born  September  25,  1906,  at  St.  Petersburg 


Shostakovitch  composed  his  Fifth  Symphony  for  performance  in  celebration  of 
the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  Republic  of  Soviet  Russia.  The  first  of  a  series  of 
performances  was  given  at  Leningrad,  November  21,  1937.  The  first  performance  at 
Moscow  was  on  the  29th  of  January  following.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  American 
hearing  at  a  broadcast  concert  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  in  New 
York,  April  9,  1938,  Artur  Rodzinski  conducting.  The  Symphony  was  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  January  20,  1939,  Richard  Burgin  conducting, 
and  under  the  direction  of  Serge  Koussevitzky,  October  18,  1940,  January  3,  1941 1 
December  26,  1941,  April  30,  1943,  November  12,  1943,  November  24,  1944 
(Leonard  Bernstein  conducting) ,  and  March  5,  1948. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  clarinets  in  A, 
B-flat,  and  E-flat,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones 
and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambour  militaire,  tam-tam, 
xylophone,  bells,  celesta,  piano,  two  harps  and  strings. 

The  Fifth  Symphony  is  conceived,  developed  and  scored  for  the 
most  part  with  great  simplicity.  The  themes  are  usually  melodic 
and  long-breathed  in  character.  The  manipulation  of  voices  is  plastic, 
but  never  elaborate.  The  composer  tends  to  present  his  material  in 
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the  pure  medium  of  the  string  choirs,  notably  in  the  opening  and 
slow  movements,  where  wind  color  and  sonority  are  gradually  built 
up.  The  first  movement  and  the  last  gain  also  in  intensity  as  they 
unfold  by  a  gradual  increase  of  tempo  throughout,  effected  by  con- 
tinual metronomic  indications. 

The  first  movement  opens  with  an  intervallic  theme,  stated  antiph- 
onally  between  the  low  and  high  strings.  From  it  there  grows  a 
theme  (violins)  in  extensive,  songful  periods.  The  development  is  in 
the  nature  of  melodic  cumulative  growth.  The  first  theme  returns  in 
horns  and  trumpets,  and  subsides  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  violins,  over 
a  characteristic  triple  rhythmic  figure.  As  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
rhythms  tighten  and  become  more  propulsive,  while  the  melody, 
sounding  from  the  brass  choir,  becomes  exultant  in  animation.  The 
recapitulation  suddenly  restores  the  initial  slow  tempo  as  the  first 
theme  is  repeated  by  the  orchestra  in  unison,  largamente.  The  for- 
tissimo strings  and  deep  brass  give  way  to  a  gentler  reminiscent  mood, 
as  the  wood-wind  voices,  here  first  fully  exploited,  bring  the  move- 
ment to  a  close. 

The  second  movement  is  in  the  historical  scherzo  form  with  clear 
traces  in  the  course  of  the  music  of  the  traditional  repeats,  trio  section 
and  da  capo.  The  themes  are  in  the  triple  time  of  the  Austrian 
Landler,  from  which,  in  the  past,  scherzos  have  sprung.  The  slow 
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movement,  like  the  first,  is  one  of  gradual  melodic  growth,  from  string 
beginnings.  The  theme,  too,  is  reminiscent  of  the  first  theme  in  the 
opening  movement.  The  individual  voices  of  the  wood  wind  enter, 
and  the  tension  increases  as  the  strings  give  a  tremolo  accompaniment, 
and  sing  once  more,  muted  and  in  the  high  register.  The  movement 
attains,  at  its  climax,  an  impressive  sonority  without  the  use  of  a 
single  brass  instrument. 

The  finale,  in  rondo  form,  devolves  upon  a  straightforward  and 
buoyant  march-like  rhythm  and  a  theme  unmistakably  Russian  in 
suggestion.  There  is  a  slow  section  in  which  the  characteristic  triple 
rhythm  of  the  first  movement  reappears.  The  first  theme  of  that 
movement  is  treated  by  the  violin  solo  with  fresh  melodic  develop- 
ment.  There  is  a  constant  increase   in   tempo  as   the  conclusion  is 

approached. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.     10,    in    B-flat,    K„ 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony  No.   36,   in   C,   K„ 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,   "Linz";   Symphony  No.  39,  im 

»     *..  a        u  xt       o     •      ™  E-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica";    Symphony   No.   5,       prokoneff  Concerto  No  2  in  G  Minor 
in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.       L  Z„Jl     SES  *         .,'."?  r  Minor,. 

9,  in  D  Minor    "Choral"  ^kJ\^1?'*   ™  T^    w^" 

phony  No.  5;  Peter  and  the  Wolfr 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero '  Ma  M6re  L'°ye  Suit* 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor,. 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchailcovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op_ 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor,. 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  AT/RUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33 1/3  r.p.m.)   and. 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;   Berlioz,. 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Kotjssevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
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audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may. be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SIXTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

TUESDAY  EVENING,   February    17,   at   8:30   o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

Stravinsky.  . .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game",  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
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169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 
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Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 
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LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 
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583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
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DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
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Dean  Vocal  Dept. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  STATUES  IN  SYMPHONY 
HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects 
of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor  Wal- 
lace C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser, 
found  in  statuary  the  solution  to  sev- 
eral of  their  most  pressing  problems. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  sec- 
ond balcony,  Professor  Sabine  found 
that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues, 
would  be  a  perfect  solution  to  his  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches, 
protected  by  natural  shadows  and  the 
statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide 
admirable  places  for  experimentation 
with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  sur- 
faces. At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to 
solve  the  architect's  decorative  problem 
in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  inter- 
ested symphony-goers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and 
donated  casts  of  eighteen  well-known 
statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for 
the  dedicatory  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall,  October  15,  1900,  but  were  added 
as  they  were  completed  by  Pietro 
Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not 
only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most  cases 
with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  subject  to  the  use  of  the  new  audi- 
torium. Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of 
Apollo,  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and 
one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning. 
Their  apostles  are  represented  by  stat- 
ues of  the  dramatists,  Sophocles  and 
Euripedes;  the  orators  /Eschines  and 
Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek 
poet  of  love  and  wine;  as  well  as 
of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the 
satyrs  are  the  only  musically-minded 
ones   in   the   group:   one   statue    shows 
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Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the 
satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which  they 
are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their 

dancing. 

*     *     * 

Pheidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek 
sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus 
on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design  and 
supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the 
Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian  Athena. 
(In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the 
fourth  from  the  stage  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the 
Lemnian  Athena  that  the  ancients  found 
the  most  impressive  of  his  work. 
Pausanias,  who  traveled  extensively  in 
the  second  century,  A.D.,  wrote:  "The 
most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias, an  image  of  Athena,  called 
Lemnian,  after  the  dedicators."  Lucian 
had  this  to  say  in  dialogue  form: 

"Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias do  you  praise  most  highly? 

"Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of 
Lemnos,  whereon  Pheidias  deigned 
to  inscribe  his  name.  Pheidias  and  the 
Lemnian  goddess  shall  bestow  on  her  the 
outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate 
cheeks    and    finely    proportioned    nose." 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy 
of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for 
some  time  before  it  was  discovered  that 
a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obvi- 
ously belonged  to  it.  The  cast  of  the 
reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables 
us  to  get  some  idea  of  the  masterwork 
of  Athens'   greatest  sculptor. 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  near- 
est the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying 
Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one  of  his 
best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not, 
the  satyr  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  book,  "The  Marble  Faun."  Praxi- 
teles executed  the  original  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by 
which  we  know  the  work  stands  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 

The  Amazon  by  Polycleitos  (which 
is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 


with  a  "story."  The  tale  is  told  that 
statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
where  the  female  warriors  had  taken 
refuge  from  Dionysos  in  ages  past.  The 
greatest  sculptors  of  Greece,  including 
Pheidias  of  Athens  and  Polycleitos  of 
Argos,  brought  statues  of  Amazons  for 
the  occasion.  The  competing  artists 
were  then  called  upon  to  choose  the 
best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man 
voted  for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their 
own  work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue 
of  Polycleitos  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was 
taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Several 
other  Amazons  gracing  various  Euro- 
pean museums  are  assumed  to  be  copies 
of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  un- 
successful competitors  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  B.C. 


LIST    OF    CASTS    IN    SYMPHONY    HALL 

As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  oo 
the  right,  beginning  with  the  one  near- 
est the  stage,  are  as  follows: 

Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus    (Naples)  ► 

Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 

Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 

Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 

Demosthenes  (Rome). 

Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Euripedes  (Rome). 

Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are : 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 
Amazon  (Berlin). 
Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian    Athena    (Dresden,    head    in 

Bologna). 
Sophocles  (Rome). 
Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 
.^Eschines  (Naples). 
Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are: 
Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 
Orpheus,      Eurydice,      and      Hermes 

(Naples). 
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filene's 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  Spring  Lane  Chapel 
of  the  Old  South  Meeting 
House,  birthplace  of 
YMCA,Decembera8,i85i. 


The  Huntington  Avenue 

Branch  building,  largest 

of  the  1 1  branches  in  the 

Boston  YMCA. 


"Teaching  'The  Good  Way    "for  IOO  Years 


A  century  ago  the  Boston 
Young.Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion was  founded  to  provide 
moral  leadership,  recreation  and 
educational  opportunities  for 
youth.  Today  thousands  of 
young  men  look  to  the  "Y"  for 
these  needs. 

Boston  has  changed  greatly 
since  the  YMCA  first  opened. 
Great  changes,  too,  have  taken 
place  in  the  problems  of  an  indi- 
vidual who  wants  to  make  proper 
provision  for  his  family.  To 
meet  them,  an  up-to-date  will  is 
essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  re- 
viewed, you  should  see  your 
lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  chang- 
ing conditions  and  tax  laws,  you 
and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust 


Company  about  the  advantages 
of  Old  Colony's  services  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of 
Wills  and  Trusts  will  be  sent  to 
you  upon  request. 


WORTHY   OF   YOUR   TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREB 


Sixth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,   February    17,   at   8:30   o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 


Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  assai 

II.  Largo  cantabile 

III.  Menuetto:  Allegretto 

IV.  Finale:  Presto  ma  non  troppo 


Stravinsky.  . .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game,"  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 

Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

intermission 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op,  64 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  con  anima 

II.  Andante  cantabile,  con  alcuna  licenza 

III.  Valse:  Allegro  moderato 

IV.  Finale:  Andante  maestoso;  Allegro  vivace 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  .  .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  q6.q  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  a  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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GUIDO  CANTELLI 


Guido  Cantelli  was  born  in  Novara  (near  Milan) ,  Italy,  on  April 
27,  1920.  The  town  possessed  a  theatre,  and  a  military  band  of 
which  his  father  was  the  leader,  with  the  result  that  as  a  mere  boy 
Guido  had  the  experience  of  leading  the  band,  playing  in  the  theatre 
orchestra;  he  also  played  the  organ  and  sang  in  the  church  choir. 
At  14  he  received  a  diploma  as  pianist  from  the  Conservatorio  Giuseppe 
Verdi  in  Milan  where  he  later  studied  composition  with  Arrigo  Pebrolo 
and  Giorgio  Ghedini.  He  had  early  experience  conducting  opera  and 
concerts  at  Novara.  During  the  war  he  was  held  in  a  prison  camp  in 
Germany.  After  the  war  he  had  many  engagements  conducting  orches- 
tras in  Italy  including  the  orchestra  of  La  Scala  in  Milan,  where  in 
1948  his  talents  came  to  the  attention  of  Arturo  Toscanini.  It  was 
through  Toscanini's  recommendation  that  he  came  to  this  country 
and  conducted  the  NBC  Orchestra  as  guest.  He  has  since  conducted 
a  number  of  orchestras  in  the  United  States  and  in  Europe. 


we  have  it  — 
spring's 
gayest 
newcomer  . . . 


^(Mt^xt^lc    /2yuhC£&ut 


the  sack  suit 
for 
women 
ready  for 
fresh  fashion 


twenty  newbury  street 


SYMPHONY  IN  D  MAJOR,  NO.  93 
By  Franz  Joseph  Haydn 

Born  in  Rohrau,  Lower  Austria,  March  31,  1732;  died  in  Vienna,  May  31,  1809. 


This  symphony  was  composed  in  1791  as  one  of  the  first  set  of  six  ordered  for 
London  by  Johann  Peter  Salomon. 

The  only  previous  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  16,  1900, 
when  Wilhelm  Gericke  was  conductor.  The  orchestration  consists  of  2  flutes,  2  oboes, 
2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  introductory  Adagio  proceeds  with  fortissimo  chords  for  the 
full  orchestra,  twice  yielding  to  a  gentle  melodic  phrase  in  the 
strings.  The  principal  theme  is  a  sixteen-measure  melody  in  3/4  time, 
first  presented  by  the  strings.*  The  second  theme  (also  introduced 
by  the  strings)  is  briefer  and  more  adaptable  to  development,  accord- 
ingly taking  over  the  greater  part  of  the  movement— save  for  a  brief 
return  of  the  first  subject.  The  Largo  Cantabile  proposes  a  melody 
of  grace  and  charm  in  the  strings,  presently  re-enforced.  The  theme 
returns  periodically  in  the  manner  of  a  rondo  save  for  the  interruption 
by  a  more  agitated  section  in  triplets.  The  Minuet  states  its  tune 
with  the  full  orchestra;  each  phrase  of  the  Trio  is  announced  by  a 


*  This  melody,  simplified  and  made  slow  for  singing  purposes,  thus  losing  some  of  its 
character,  is  used  in  the  Episcopal  Hymnal,  No.  3,  with  the  opening  line  "Come,  my  soul, 
thou  must  be  waking." 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ..,- 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       |§ 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 


* 
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P 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AN®   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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quasi  fanfare  from  the  winds,  but  the  theme  thus  proclaimed  is  inno- 
cent and  unpretentious.  The  Finale  is  a  typical  contra-dance  rondo 
elaborately  treated  with  Haydn's  best  wit. 

The  twelve  symphonies  which  Haydn  in  his  mellow  sixties  wrote  for 
his  two  visits  to  London  in  1791  and  1794  were  certainly  the  final 
word  in  this  form  as  the  eighteenth  century  had  learned  to  view  it 
through  an  advance  to  an  incredible  point  of  perfection  under  Haydn 
and  Mozart.  To  compare  these  twelve  with  Mozart's  last  three  would 
lead  nowhere  at  all,  since  their  difference  is  simply  the  personal 
differences  of  the  two  artists.  But  a  specific  claim  of  Dr.  Karl  Geiringer, 
perhaps  the  foremost  of  Haydn  scholars,  can  hardly  be  challenged: 
"Never  before  did  the  composer  write  orchestral  works  of  equal 
value,  and  no  other  musician  composed  in  quick  succession  so  large 
a  number  of  great  symphonic  masterpieces."  When  Dr.  Geiringer 
declared  in  his  biography  that  "the  whole  nineteenth  century,  begin- 
ning with  Beethoven  and  ending  with  Brahms,  was  able  to  draw 
rich  inspiration  from  Haydn's  last  thirteen  symphonies"  (he  here 
includes  the  "Oxford") ,  he  had  in  mind  their  freshly  treated  recapitu- 
lations, their  richly  imaginative  codas,  in  general  their  tendency  to 
experiment,  and  their  prophecies  (especially  in  the  sentiment  of  the 
slow  movements)   of  the  Romantic  age  to  come. 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


unbeu 


AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 


. . .  you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER    FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 

S.  $.  PIERCE'S 


Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4  %   oz.  jar $  .49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.    (4  oz.  tin  47$) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,   17  oz.  tin    .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  &  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse   or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  ^   oz.  tin .69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.   Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish    (filet  de  thon)  ,  4^4   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar 49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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Johann  Peter  Salomon,  a  German  violinist  who  had  settled  in  Lon- 
don and  organized  his  own  concerts,  never  forgetting  the  music  of 
Haydn,  visited  the  composer  in  Vienna  in  1790,  and  induced  him, 
not  without  persuasion,  to  make  the  longest  journey  of  his  life.  Haydn 
crossed  the  English  Channel  on  New  Year's  Day,  1791,  presented 
six  new  symphonies  at  Salomon's  concerts,  and  (in  deference  to  a 
custom  already  antiquated)  conducted  them  from  the  harpsichord. 
His  repeated  visit,  in  1794,  with  six  more  symphonies,  is  evidence  of 
the  enormous  success  from  every  point  of  view  of  Salomon's  enterprise. 
In  engaging  the  continental  celebrity  he  set  up  his  concerts  as  liberal 
and  forward-looking,  in  direct  rivalry  with  the  "Concert  of  Ancient 
Music,"  supported  by  the  Crown,  an  ultra-conservative  organization, 
to  which  Handel  was  God.  Haydn,  not  in  the  least  interested  in  a 
battle  of  musical  factions,  which  London  opinion  then  had  a  way 
of  savoring  as  we  do  a  political  contest  now,  was  second  to  none  in  his 
worship  of  Handel's  music,  and  proceeded  to  win  over  his  critical 
adversaries  by  the  charm  of  his  own  music. 

At  first  he  had  looked  askance  at  his  journey  across  the  sea  into 
the  unknown.  The  English  were  an  outlandish  people,  with  customs  a 
well-bred  Austrian  could  never  account  for,  and  a  language  next  to 


NE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Bottled  at  the  Winery  in  California 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


•  PRODUCTS  * 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


Sfrtce> 

-  1874 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Wee  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 


Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith.  Donald    Farley 
&  Ketchum 

David  H.  Howie 
Trustee 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &   Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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impossible  to  understand.  On  the  other  hand,  this  Kapellmeister 
from  Esterhaz,  who  had  always  been  a  servant  in  effect,  however 
well  treated  by  his  Prince,  was  now  bound  by  nothing  in  the  world 
but  his  contract.  He  was  a  public  citizen  as  well  as  an  honored  guest. 
He  experienced  as  never  before  the  flattering  warmth  of  public  adula- 
tion, and  receptions  royal  and  otherwise  were  heaped  upon  him.  Even 
the  artist  who  will  never  admit  it  receives  a  stimulus  from  general 
esteem.  Haydn,  who  sometimes  wrote  slightingly  of  the  English  in 
his  private  diary,  openly  remarked  afterwards  that  it  required  the 
echo  of  acclaim  in  England  to  awaken  recognition  of  his  talents  in 
his  home  country.  Aside  from  all  matters  of  the  artist's  pride,  there 
was  the  bounteous  assurance  of  pounds  sterling.  After  his  second  visit, 
Haydn  carried  back  in  his  purse  1200  of  them  to  comfort  his  old 
age  at  home.  Let  us  hope  that  his  deeper  content  came  from  the 
privilege  of  having  a  larger  orchestra  than  ever  before  (including,  for 
his  second  visit,  clarinets) ,  with  men  who  would  willingly  adapt  them- 
selves to  his  ways. 

This  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  was  just  right  to 
awaken  in  Haydn  the  finest  and  fullest  flowering  of  his  symphonic 
genius.  The  London  symphonies  are  the  eloquent  evidence  of  this 
happy  result,  and  there  is  every  evidence  that  England  took  the  twelve 


^     QLLIDGE 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston  .  .  .   Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In  Wellesley  .  .  .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Lecture  by  John  Mason  Brown 

March  17  at  11  a.m. 

at  John  Hancock  Hall 

Tickets  at  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  —  KEnmore  6-5651 
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(Presented  for  your  (Pleasure  hy 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,     BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE   CORP.,   LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE   CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO, 


Ungloved  Criticism 


ffTIGOROUS  musical  criticism  is  one 
of  my  most  fascinating  studies," 
Delver  Forfax  announced.  He  was  gloat- 
ing over  the  latest  addition  to  his  col- 
lection in  that  category. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  Tchaikov- 
sky's summary  of  Brahms'  symphonies? 
He  said:  'Brahms  heaps  pedestal  upon 
pedestal,  but  the  statue  never  emerges.' 

"In  some  ways,  that  blast  is  hard  to       Tchaikovsky 
equal.  But  hold  on  to  your  hats  for  a  bigger  explosion !  Here's 
a  concert  reviewer  who  writes : 


it    6 


I  feel  at  times  that  the  composer  must  have  made 
a  bet,  for  all  that  his  reputation  was  worth,  that  he 
would  write  the  most  absolutely  hideous  thing  that  had 
ever  been  put  on  paper  —  and  won  it,  too.  The  passion 
for  the  fantastic  and  horrible  has  brought  composition 
to  a  pretty  pass  nowadays.' 

"That  was  what  one  critic  said  on  hearing  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  in  its  first  performance  of  any  work 
by  a  certain  composer.  The  composer  was  Tchaikovsky,  and 
his  music  was  Marche  Slave. 

"Placed  as  the  last  number  on  the  program  of  February 
23-24,  1883,  this  was  Boston's  introduction  to  the  orchestral 
works  of  Tchaikovsky." 
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symphonies  to  its  heart.  The  concerts  were  crowded,  and  another 
management  had  only  to  announce  a  work  of  Haydn  to  be  sure  of  an 
audience.  The  "Morning  Chronicle"  probably  voiced  the  general 
opinion  when  it  praised  the  "agitating  modulations"  of  the  symphonies, 
and  the  "larmoyant  passages"  in  their  slow  movements.  These  move- 
ments were  usually  encored.  The  audiences  became  agreeably  aware 
of  a  new  musical  charm  which  did  not  depend  upon  massive  effects 
such  as  Handel  had  used,  nor  that  master's  methods  of  alternate 
choirs  in  orchestration.  Haydn  exploited  with  a  new  sort  of  grace 
and  humor  the  inner  voices  through  the  colors  of  individual  instru- 
ments. 
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"]EU  DE  CARTES,  Ballet  en  trois  donnes" 

By  Igor  Stravinsky 

Born  at  Oranienbaum,  near  St.  Petersburg,  on  June  17,  1882 


Stravinsky  composed  his  ballet  "The  Card  Game"  between  the  summer  of  1936 
and  the  end  of  the  year.  The  piece  was  performed  by  the  American  Ballet  (for 
which  it  was  composed)  on  April  27  of  1937,  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
New  York.  George  Balanchine  was  in  charge  of  the  choreography;  Mr.  Stravinsky 
conducted.  The  ballet  as  a  concert  piece  (which  uses  the  score  unaltered)  was 
presented  by  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Ormandy  conducting,  January 
14,  1938.  It  was  first  heard  in  Boston  when  Stravinsky  conducted  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  December  1,  1939,  repeated,  again  under  the  composer's  direc- 
tion, January  14,  1944,  and  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch  on  January  27, 

1950- 

The  orchestration  of  the  suite  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and 
English  horn,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum,  and  strings. 

When  Stravinsky  was  asked  by  Mr.  Warburg  for  a  new  piece  to 
be  presented  by  the  American  Ballet,  he  had  already  contem- 
plated a  ballet  with  an  interplay  of  numerical  combinations,  with 
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"Chiffres  dansants"  not  unlike  Schumann's  "Lettres  dansantes."  The 
action  was  to  be  implicit  in  the  music.  One  of  the  characters  would 
be  a  malignant  force  whose  ultimate  defeat  would  impart  a  moral 
conclusion  to  the  whole. 

The  ballet,  as  it  was  at  last  worked  out,  presented  an  enormous 
card  table,  the  cards  of  the  pack  represented  by  individual  dancers. 
The  shuffling  and  dealing  made  a  ceremonial  introduction  to  each  of 
the  three  deals.  According  to  the  mis-en-scene,  at  the  end  of  each  play, 
giant  fingers,  which  might  have  been  those  of  invisible  croupiers,  re- 
moved the  cards. 

The  following  summary  is  that  of  the  composer: 

"The  characters  in  this  ballet  are  the  cards  in  a  game  of  poker,  dis- 
puted between  several  players  on  the  green  baize  table  of  a  gaming 
house.  At  each  deal  the  situation  is  complicated  by  the  endless  guiles 
of  the  perfidious  Joker,  who  believes  himself  invincible  because  of  his 
ability  to  become  any  desired  card. 

"During  the  first  deal,  one  of  the  players  is  beaten,  but  the  other 
two  remain  with  even  'straights,'  although  one  of  them  holds  the 
Joker. 
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/ 
"In  the  second  deal,  the  hand  which  holds  the  Joker  is  victorious, 

thanks  to  four  Aces  who  easily  beat  four  Queens. 

"Now  comes  the  third  deal.  The  action  grows  more  and  more  acute. 

This  time  it  is  a  struggle  between  three  'Flushes.'  Although  at  first 

victorious  over  one  adversary,  the  Joker,  strutting  at  the  head  of  a 

sequence  of  Spades,  is  beaten  by  a  'Royal  Flush'  in  Hearts.  This  puts 

an  end  to  his  malice  and  knavery.  As  La  Fontaine  once  said: 

'One  should  ever  struggle  against  wrongdoers. 

Peace,  I  grant,  is  perfect  in  its  way, 

But  what  purpose  does  it  serve 

With  enemies  who  do  not  keep  faith?'  " 

First  Deal  Second  Deal 

Introduction  Introduction 

Pas  d'action  March 

Dance  of  the  Joker  Variations  of  the  four  Queens 

Little  Waltz  Variation  of  the  Jack  of  Hearts  and  Coda 

March,  and  Ensemble 

Third  Deal 
Introduction 
Waltz-Minuet 

Presto  (Combat  between  Spades  and  Hearts) 
Final  Dance   (Triumph  of  the  Hearts) 

The  music  is  played  without  interruption. 
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OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA  "SEMIRAMIDE" 
By  Gioacchino  Antonio  Rossini 

Born  at  Pesaro,  Italy,  February  29,  1792;  died  at  Passy,  France,  November  13,  1868 


This  opera  in  two  acts  on  a  libretto  of  Gaetano  Rossi  (based  on  Voltaire's  tragedy 
of  the  same  name)  was  first  performed  at  the  Fenice  Theatre,  Venice,  February  3, 
1823.  It  was  mounted  at  La  Scala,  Milan,  April  19,  1824;  at  the  King's  Theatre, 
London,  July  15,  1824;  at  tne  Theatre  Italien,  Paris,  December  8,  1825.  The  first 
performance  in  Boston  was  at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre,  March  3,  1851. 

The  Overture  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4 
horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 

There  have  been  two  previous  performances  by  this  orchestra  —  February  23,  1923, 
and  January  14,  1939    (Daniele  Amfitheatrof  conducting) . 

When  Rossini  visited  Vienna  in  the  year  1822,  the  young  man  had 
plentiful  assurance  of  the  extent  of  his  fame  beyond  his  own 
country,  for  he  was  idolized  in  the  Austrian  capital  as  his  opera 
"Zelmira"  was  performed.  Rossini,  who  knew  and  admired  Beethoven's 
"Eroica"  Symphony  and  his  then  recent  string  quartets,  asked  his 
friend  Carpani  to  arrange  for  a  visit  to  this  composer,  which  Carpani 
managed,  not  without  difficulty.   The  dandified  appearance  jpf  the 
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brilliantly  successful  Italian  composer  must  have  stood  out  in  contrast 
to  that  of  the  unkempt  Beethoven  in  his  grubby  and  disordered  lodg- 
ings. Yet  Rossini  approached  the  elder  composer  with  sincere  defer- 
ence. He  has  left  this  description  of  the  visit: 

"The  familiar  portraits  of  Beethoven  give  a  good  general  idea  of 
what  he  looked  like,  but  no  picture  could  express  the  indefinable  sad- 
ness apparent  in  his  every  feature.  Under  the  thick  eyebrows  his  eyes 
shone  as  if  from  the  back  of  a  cavern;  they  were  small  but  they  seemed 
to  pierce.  His  voice  was  soft  and  rather  veiled. 

"When  we  entered,  he  at  first  paid  no  attention  but  continued  to 
correct  some  proofs.  Then  suddenly,  raising  his  head,  he  said  in  fairly 
good  Italian:  'Ah,  Rossini,  so  you're  the  composer  of  "The  Barber  of 
Seville."  I  congratulate  you;  it  is  an  excellent  opera  buff  a  which  I  have 
read  with  great  pleasure.  It  will  be  played  as  long  as  Italian  Opera 
exists.  Never  try  to  write  anything  else  but  opera  buffa;  any  attempt 
to  succeed  in  another  style  would  be  to  do  violence  to  your  nature.' 

"  'But,'  interrupted  Carpani,  'Rossini  has  already  composed  a  large 
number  of  opere  serie  —  "Tancredi"  "Otello,"  "Mose."  I  sent  you 
the  scores  a  little  while  back  to  look  at.' 

"  'Yes,  and  I  looked  at  them,'  answered  Beethoven,  'but,  believe  me, 
opera  seria  is  ill  suited  to  the  Italians.  You  do  not  possess  sufficient 
musical  knowledge  to  deal  with  real  drama,  and  how,  in  Italy,  should 
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you  acquire  it?  Nobody  can  touch  you  Italians  in  opera  bufla,  a  style 
ideally  fitted  to  your  language  and  temperament.  Look  at  Cimarosa; 
how  much  better  is  the  comic  part  of  his  operas  than  all  the  rest!  And 
the  same  is  true  of  Pergolesi.  You  Italians  have  a  high  opinion  of  his 
religious  music,  and  I  grant  that  there  is  much  feeling  in  the  "Stabat"; 
but  as  regards  form,  it  is  deficient  in  variety,  and  the  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. Now  "La  Serva  Padrona"  .  .  .!' 

"I  then  expressed  my  profound  admiration  for  his  genius  and  my 
great  gratitude  for  having  been  allowed  to  voice  it  in  person.  He 
answered  with  a  deep  sigh:  'O,  un  infelice!'" 

Rossini  may  well  have  sensed  the  fundamental  soundness  of  these 
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remarks,  even  though  he  could  have  argued  a  financial  and  popular 
success  with  opera  seria  beyond  the  other  composer's  most  hopeful 
dreams.  Beethoven,  who  legitimately  missed  any  deep  and  powerful 
current  in  Rossini's  attempts  at  putting  tragedy  to  music,  nevertheless 
must  have  inwardly  envied  Rossini's  knack  of  turning  tricks  of  the 
theatre,  writing  a  tune,  or  managing  an  ensemble  which  would  send 
the  operatic  public  into  transports  and  subdue  the  entrepreneurs  of 
Europe  into  fabulous  offers  of  gold. 

A  strange  pair,  these  two  made.  The  non-theatrical  Beethoven,  who 
spent  years  upon  one  opera,  made  it  irresistibly  moving  by  the  sheer 
intensity  of  his  belief  in  the  theme  of  loyalty  and  sacrifice,  conquered 
an  intractable  medium  by  the  very  momentum  of  his  zeal;  the  Italian 
whose  fortune  lay  in  his  facility,  who  cheerfully  accepted  almost  any 
preposterous  libretto,  well  knowing  that  he  could  cover  any  tragic 
episode  with  a  rousing  chorus  or  a  brilliant  air.  Beethoven  entirely 
lacked  that  instant  sparkle  of  melody,  that  easy  and  graceful  response 
to  the  matter  in  hand,  whatever  it  might  be,  which  sometimes  put 
Rossini  very  close  indeed  to  Mozart  (whom  no  one  in  Europe  held 
in  greater  reverence  than  Rossini  himself) .  The  difference  between 
Beethoven  and  Rossini  is  well  instanced  by  Francis  Toye  in  his  read- 
able "Rossini:  A  Study  in  Tragi-Comedy";  while  Beethoven  found 
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it  necessary  to  write  four  overtures  for  one  opera,  Rossini  found  it 
possible  to  fit  one  overture  to  three  operas.  Yet  Rossini  was  astute 
€nough,  was  musician  enough,  to  sense  the  rareness  and  profundity  of 
Beethoven's  genius,  and  to  be  incensed  at  the  comparative  neglect  of 
it,  so  far  as  Vienna  at  large  was  concerned.  He  spoke  of  Beethoven 
at  a  dinner  at  Prince  Metternich's  and  tried  to  start  a  subscription 
towards  a  permanent  income  for  him.  People  only  shook  their  heads, 
assuring  Rossini,  truthfully  enough,  that,  "even  if  Beethoven  were 
provided  with  a  house,  he  would  very  soon  sell  it,  for  it  was  his  habit 
to  change  his  abode  every  six  months  and  his  servant  every  six  weeks." 
Less  than  a  year  after  the  encounter  of  the  two,  Rossini  went  to 
Venice  where  his  "Maometto"  was  mounted,  and  where  it  failed  mis- 
erably. There  were  remarks  in  the  press  to  the  effect  that  Rossini  could 
hardly  retrieve  himself  from  such  a  setback  with  a  new  opera  in  the 
little  time  that  remained  of  the  season.  The  composer,  now  on  his 
mettle,  and  remembering  perhaps  Beethoven's  piquing  remarks  about 
opera  seria,  forthwith  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  tragedy  in  music  in 
the  grand  style  in  seven  days  less  than  the  forty  his  contract  allowed. 
"  Semiramide"  stepped  forthwith  into  public  favor.  The  Venetian  pub- 
lic, assembled  for  their  carnival,  took  "Semiramide"  to  their  bosoms 
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after  a  short  preliminary  hesitation,  and  applauded  through  twenty- 
eight  consecutive  nights  its  overture,  its  more  taking  airs,  its  best 
concerted  numbers,  and  its  innovation  of  a  brass  band  upon  the  stage. 


The  plot  of  "Semiramide,"  long  a  favorite  subject  for  opera,  fol- 
lows the  lines  of  Greek  tragedy.  There  is  a  dispute  over  the  succession 
to  the  throne  of  Babylon.  Semiramis,  the  widowed  Queen,  names 
Arsace,  a  young  general  in  the  army,  to  become  the  new  monarch 
and  her  consort.  The  shade  of  Nino,  the  dead  king,  appears  and 
accuses  her  of  his  murder  by  poison.  Arsace  is  later  revealed  to  be  her 
own  son,  whom  all  had  believed  to  have  been  killed  in  battle.  Arsace 
descends  into  the  tomb  of  Nino,  and  thinking  to  kill  his  rival  in  the 
darkness,  kills  his  own  mother  with  his  father's  sword.  The  crime  of 
Semiramis  is  expiated. 

The  Overture  departs  from  the  custom  of  Rossini  in  introducing 
subjects  from  the  opera  itself.  The  andantino  which  follows  the  short 
introductory  allegro  is  taken  from  the  quintet  in  the  first  act  where 
the  queen  demands  and  receives  the  homage  of  her  subjects.  A  theme 
from  the  final  brilliant  allegro  of  the  overture  is  found  in  a  chorus 
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of  the  second  act   (No.  13)   in  which  Arsace  is  told  that  he  must  slay 
both  his  enemy,  Assur,  and  Semiramis  herself. 

Philip  Hale  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  at  least  thirty  operas  in 
which  Semiramis  figures  as  heroine.  "Many  legends  concerning  her 
have  come  down  to  us,  some  of  them  strange  and  even  monstrous.  In 
1910  Professor  Lehmann-Haupt  of  the  Berlin  University  rehabilitated 
her.  It  seems  that  she  lived  about  800  B.C.;  that  her  real  name  was 
Sammurpamat;  that  Ninus  was  her  son,  not  her  husband;  that  she 
was  probably  a  Babylonian;  that,  a  woman,  whose  influence  outlasted 
her  reign,  she  waged  wars  against  the  Indo-Germanic  Medes  and 
against  the  Chaldeans.  The  Semiramis  Canal  which  irrigates  a  great 
part  of  the  Plain  of  Van  dates  from  about  the  time  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  city  of  Van  is  called  by  the  Armenians,  Semiramis." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  RECOLLECTION  OF  STRAWINSKY 
By  Tamara  Karsavina 

(Reprinted  from  "Tempo") 


To  the  world  of  today,  Strawinsky  looms  a  figure  shrouded  in  his 
own  greatness,  spiritualized.  The  incredible  virtuosity,  the  utter 
precision  of  his  methods  of  work  are  in  themselves  perturbing  to 
the  average  mind.  Scores  without  a  single  erasion,  where  each  instru- 
mental part  is  written  in  a  different-coloured  ink;  the  very  array  of 
the  ink  bottles  so  as  to  allow  the  composer  to  dip  his  pen  in  as 
unhesitatingly  as  if  to  touch  the  keys  of  his  piano  —  all  this  suggests 
an  alchemist  in  his  laboratory  rather  than  a  composer  in  the  throes  of 
creative  fever.  But  that  it  is  pure  gold  produced  in  this  laboratory  the 
world  contests  not. 

"The  amazing  splendour  and  originality"  of  his  music,  in  the 
words  of  Alexander  Benois,  never  fails  to  enthral  the  senses  while  the 
mind  may  be  perplexed  by  the  unusual  assonances  and  dissonances 
of  the  score. 

But  it  is  not  of  Strawinsky  the  composer,  not  of  Strawinsky  as  the 
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world  sees  him  now  that  I  am  going  to  write,  but  of  the  man  I  knew 
on  the  eve  of  his  celebrity;  the  man  who  retained  his  spontaneity,  his 
enthusiasm  and  simplicity  through  years  of  collaboration  with  the 
Russian  ballet,  years  of  the  vertiginous  ascent  of  his  fame;  a  figure 
familiar  and  dear  to  all  who  worked  with  him. 

Before  a  formal  introduction  took  place  between  us,  Diaghileff 
pointed  Strawinsky  out  to  me  as  "the  one  who  is  going  to  be  famous 
overnight".  A  slight  young  man,  his  top  hat  (very  much  a  chapeau 
a  huit  rayons)  nonchalantly  pushed  back,  he  might  have  passed  for 
a  dandy.  But  the  unusual  depth  and  composure  of  his  eyes  behind 
thick,  rimless  glasses  belied  the  first  impression. 

The  Firebird,  commissioned  to  him  by  Diaghileff,  brought  Stra- 
winsky into  contact  with  the  creative  group  of  the  Russian  seasons. 
Though  a  novice  to  the  theatre,  he  became  at  once  a  valuable  asset 
to  the  collective  work  of  men  more  experienced  and  mature  than  he. 
Moreover  he  was  keen  on  learning.  He  was  deeply  interested  in  all 
the  arts,  and  passionately  fond  of  the  theatre.  "In  those  days",  writes 
Alexander  Benois,  "he  was  a  very  willing  and  charming  pupil.  .  .  . 
Discussion  with  him  was  very  valuable  to  us,  for  he  reacted  to  every- 
thing for  which  we  lived". 

In  those  days  of  initiation  into  the  theatre,  the  springtime  of  the 
Russian  ballet,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  his  deep  and  lasting  friend- 
ship with  Benois.   The  elder  man  was   charmed  with   Strawinsky's 
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spontaneity.  He  liked  what  he  calls  "the  sentimental  reaction  which 
is  the  best  source  of  inspiration".  A  total  absence  of  dogmatism  in  one 
whose  mastery  was  amazing  from  the  first  made  the  later  collaboration 
of  Strawinsky  and  Benois  over  Petrouchka  exceptionally  felicitous. 

For  me,  too,  the  first  contact  with  Strawinsky  over  the  Firebird  was 
an  initiation  into  a  hitherto  unknown  fantastic  beauty  of  sound.  Such 
musical  education  as  I  have  began  with  the  Firebird  and  progressed 
with  each  subsequent  association  with  Strawinsky's  music.  Figuratively 
speaking,  it  was  not  learning  without  tears.  The  poetical,  the  expres- 
sive quality  of  the  Firebird  penetrated  me  directly;  but,  brought  up 
as  I  had  been  on  easy  rhythms  and  obvious  tunes,  I  found  it  difficult  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  a  musical  theme  through  its  rich  orchestral 
ramifications. 

Years  later,  when  Diaghileff,  with  something  of  that  touching 
solemnity  he  assumed  to  disguise  his  emotions,  reminded  me  of  the 
tenth  anniversary  of  the  Firebird,  I  looked  retrospectively  at  the  dis- 
tance I  had  travelled  in  the  wake  of  Strawinsky.  The  path  which  had 
seemed  beset  with  pitfalls  was  now  entirely  smooth.  His  music  no 
longer  distracted  my  attention  from  the  interpretation  of  the  part, 
but  became  my  inspiration:  it  winged  my  movements. 
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This  survey  made  my  realize  all  the  more  how  difficult  it  had  been 
at  first  to  assimilate  Strawinsky's  music.  He  was  kind  and  patient  with 
my  shortcomings.  Often  he  came  early  to  the  theatre  before  a  rehearsal 
began  in  order  to  play  for  me  over  and  over  again  some  specially 
difficult  passage.  I  felt  grateful,  not  only  for  the  help  he  gave  me  but 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  gave  it.  For  there  was  no  impatience  in 
him  with  my  slow  understanding;  no  condescension  of  a  master  of 
his  craft  toward  the  slender  equipment  of  my  musical  education.  It 
was  interesting  to  watch  him  at  the  piano.  His  body  seemed  to  vibrate 
with  his  own  rhythm;  punctuating  staccatos  with  his  head,  he  made 
the  pattern  of  his  music  forcibly  clear  to  me,  more  so  than  the  count- 
ing of  bars  would  have  done.  That  rhythm  lived  in,  at  times  took 
possession  of,  his  body  became  evident  to  me  as  I  watched  him  through 
the  familiar  intercourse  of  the  following  years.  When  speaking  of  music 
or  merely  emphasizing  his  conversation,  he  would  illustrate  his  mean- 
ing by  sharp,  incisive,  reiterated  movements  of  head  and  hands  — 
movements  that,  encompassed  by  the  elegant  shape  of  a  man  of  the 
world,  had  nevertheless  something  of  a  primeval  spontaneity. 

Had  I  tried,  at  this  distance  of  the  intervening  years,  to  sum  up 
the  personality  of  Strawinsky  as  I  understood  him,  I  would  say  that 
two  seemingly  contradictory  sides  of  his  temperament  blended  so 
perfectly  as  to  readjust  the  highly  strung  sensitiveness  by  a  most 
equable  temper.  His  urbanity  was  proof  against  trying  situations. 
When,  in  the  spring  of  1912,  during  our  season  in  Rome,  we  pushed 
on  with  our  rehearsals  of  Petrouchka  in  order  to  have  it  ready  for 
the  Paris  season,  it  felt  not  unlike  the  toil  of  galley-slaves  to  us  artists. 
We  worked  for  long  hours,  till  complete  exhaustion,  in  an  atmosphere 
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redolent  of  stale  food;  for  we  were  relegated  to  the  restaurant  of  the 
Costanzi  Theatre.  Fokine,  ruffling  his  hair,  enervated,  hysterical;  repri- 
mands and  tears  and  general  tension  electrifying  the  atmosphere. 
Strawinsky  alone,  performing  the  menial  duty  of  a  pianist,  remained 
unperturbed.  His  only  concession  to  the  heat  and  fatigue  would  be  to- 
throw  his  coat  off  after  a  proper  apology  for  appearing  in  shirtsleeves. 
Considering  that  he  was  still  working  on  the  finale  of  Petrouchka  at 
that  time,  his  patience  and  placidity  were  to  be  wondered  at. 

Though  I  have  lost  direct  touch  with  Strawinsky  since  oceans  lie 
between  us,  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  his  sincerity,  his  innate 
simplicity  and  total  absence  of  musical  snobbishness  have  remained 
with  him  after  years  of  fame. 

Shortly  before  the  last  war,  in  passing  through  Budapest,  where  we 
then  lived,  he  came  to  visit  us.  By  way  of  entertainment  we  offered 
him  a  modest  little  cabaret  where  a  woman  and  her  husband  played 
on  two  pianos,  she  singing  all  the  latest  modern  ditties  with  a  glass 
of  brandy  between  each.  She  had,  of  course,  no  voice.  (The  brandy 
would  have  seen  to  that  even  if  Nature  hadn't  got  there  first.)  But 
she  was  every  inch  an  artist,  and  their  playing  was  the  last  word  in 
rhythm.  Strawinsky  was  entranced,  obviously  loving  every  minute  of  it. 
And  after  that,  he  preferred  to  all  the  allurements  of  night-life  for 
which  Budapest  was  famous  coming  back  to  the  sixteenth  century 
house  we  had  there,  wanting  no  other  entertainment  than  to  sit  in 
the  deep  embrasure  of  a  tall  window  and  look  out  on  the  walled 
walk,  the  bastion  of  old  Buda;  look  through  the  trees  that  lined  it 
to  the  lights  of  the  old  town  far  below. 
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STRAWINSKY'S  GIFT  TO  THE  WEST 
By  Ernest  Ansermet 

(Reprinted  from  "Dance  Index") 


It  was  because  the  melody  and  harmony  were  so  fresh  that  we  found 
Russian  music  irresistible.  This  freshness  was  no  matter  of  chance. 
Musicians  of  the  West  had  established  the  foundation  of  their  whole 
tonal  concept,  both  melodic  and  harmonic,  upon  the  relation  of  a 
tone  to  its  dominant.  Striving  for  an  expressive  system  that  should 
be  rational,  little  by  little  they  reduced  all  steps  and  figures  to  the 
affirmation  of  this  relationship.  For  this  system  Rameau  evolved  his 
theory.  Admirable  as  it  was,  it  represented  only  a  certain  condensation 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  art.  It  remained  for  music  in  our  time  to 
open  up  new  possibilities. 

The  Russians,  however,  had  no  part  in  that  tradition.  Although 
their  music  recognized  the  essential  character  of  this  relationship, 
it  did  not  make  the  same  use  of  it.  At  the  time  that  Strawinsky  started 
to  compose,  Russian  music  was  a  hundred  years  old.  But  it  had  begun 
to  show  a  certain  weakening  of  force.  This  was  one  reason  impelling 
Strawinsky  to  leave  his  fatherland.  He  felt  more  free  to  fulfill  his 
destiny  in  the  climate  of  Debussy  and  Ravel  than  in  a  St.  Petersburg 
haunted  by  Wagner.  But  this  much  is  clear.  Though  he  chose  to  live, 
from  then  on,  among  foreign  musicians,  it  was  to  create  in  a  fashion 
unlike  theirs. 

Beginning  with  the  theme  of  Petrouchka  we  find  him  oriented 
toward  polytonality.  This  term  is  generally  understood  only  in  the 
light  of  classic  theory.  For  Strawinsky,  however,  it  came  to  signify 
a  new  and  broader  concept  of   tonality,   leading  him   along  paths 
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where  he  could  remain  tonal  beyond  the  conventional  meaning 
of  that  word. 

It  is  a  familiar  illusion  of  memory  to  confuse  the  experience 
of  a  melody  with  its  final  effect.  When  we  hear  the  opening  air  on 
the  flute  in  L' Apres-midi  d'un  Faune  we  perceive  it  as  a  whole 
within  our  immediate  horizon.  It  is  fundamental  to  the  experience 
of  music  that  we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of  a  transcendent 
object  (the  melody)  which  extends  through  time,  exactly  as  we 
confront  a  world  extended  in  space.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  too 
inclined  to  associate  harmonic  relations  with  simultaneity.  Simul- 
taneity cannot  be  reduced  to  an  instant,  which  is  only,  as  Sartre 
would  say,  an  interval  of  nothingness.  It  implies  duration  —  other- 
wise the  appoggiatura  and  the  retard  would  never  have  been  possible. 

Strawinsky's  prime  achievement,  and  his  alone,  is  to  have  realized 
that  in  music  the  present  is  extended.  By  organizing  his  harmonic 
relations  not  only  in  strict  simultaneity  but  in  this  extension  during 
which  we  perceive  a  motif,  a  phrase,  a  whole  musical  period,  he  has 
returned  to  the  very  sources  of  our  art,  giving  to  himself  a  new  impetus 
of  infinite  possibilities  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  us  a  sharper,  richer 
and  more  vital  consciousness  of  the  sound-space  where  musical  forms 
are  deployed  —  the  world  indeed  in  which  musicians  have  their  being. 
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Understanding  this,  we  can  estimate  in  its  true  proportions  the 
character  of  Strawinsky's  creative  act.  At  a  time  when  others  were 
trying  to  find  their  way  by  theoretical  speculation,  he  held  to  the 
concrete.  His  innovations  proceed  from  a  fresh  and  direct  renewal 
of  his  musical  sense,  a  continually  deepening  awareness  of  the  sentient 
world.  They  open  up  for  us  a  new  musical  realism.  This  realism, 
which  we  find  in  his  rhythms  of  his  distribution  of  timbres,  pene- 
trates all  his  production.  It  explains  that  extraordinarily  sure  work- 
manship which  recalls  the  old  masters.  In  this  respect  it  is  wrong  to 
differentiate  between  his  music  for  concert  performance  —  in  general 
that  of  his  later  period  —  and  his  celebrated  ballets.  There  is  just  as 
great  mastery,  there  are  just  as  many  vitamins,  if  I  may  say  so,  in  an 
apparently  insignificant  score  like  Norwegian  Moods,  as  in  the  works 
that  won  immediate  public  acceptance.  Clearly  it  required  a  singular 
inventive  force  to  bring  to  music  of  an  autonomous  character  — 
that  is  without  any  extramusical  subject— an  art  like  Strawinsky's 
which  seemed  to  be  dedicated  to  imagery. 

His  music  obviously  implies  a  whole  esthetic,  a  fundamental  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  artist  toward  his  art.  Like  any  esthetic 
position  this  might  itself  be  the  subject  of  discussion.  But  such  a 
discussion  would  in  the  last  analysis  add  nothing  to  the  importance  of 
Strawinsky's  creative  achievement.  This  has  the  force  of  a  fact.  It  has 
brought  to  music  an  enrichment  that  none  can  dispute. 

{Translated  by  Frani  Muser) 
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FIFTH  SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  64 

By  Peter  Ilyitch  Tchaikovsky 

Born  at  Votkinsk  in  the  government  of  Viatka,  Russia,  May  7,  1840; 
died  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  6,  1893 


Completed  in  August  of  1888,  Tchaikovsky's  Fifth  Symphony  was  first  performed 
at  St.  Petersburg  on  November  17  under  the  composer's  direction. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2 
trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Theodor 
Ave-Lallemant  of  Hamburg. 

Tchaikovsky's  slight  opinion  of  his  Fifth  Symphony  as  compared 
to  his  ardent  belief  in  his  Fourth  and  Sixth  is  a  curious  fact,  com- 
ing as  it  did  from  the  incorrigible  self-analyst  who  had  so  much  to 
say  to  his  intimate  friends  about  his  doubts  and  beliefs  as  to  the  prog- 
ress of  his  music.  He  never  hesitated  to  tell,  for  example,  when  he  was 
composing  from  the  urge  to  compose  and  when  he  was  forcing  himself 
to  do  it;  when  he  was  writing  "to  order,"  and  when  he  was  not. 

Usually  the  opinion  of  the  composer  has  coincided  with  that  of 
posterity.  The  Fifth  Symphony  is  probably  the  most  notable  exception. 
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Of  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  Sixth  he  was  always  proud.  The 
"Manfred"  Symphony  he  "hated,"  and  considered  destroying  all  but 
the  opening  movement.  The  two  of  his  operas  which  he  always  de- 
fended have  proved  to  be  the  principal  survivors  —  "Eugene  Onegin" 
and  "Pique  Dame."  The  former  he  staunchly  believed  in,  despite  its 
early  failures.  But  the  "1812"  Overture  was  an  occasional  piece  for 
which  he  always  felt  it  necessary  to  apologize,  and  his  Ballet  "Nut- 
cracker" never  had  a  warm  word  from  its  composer.  He  always  looked 
upon  it  as  an  uncongenial  subject,  an  annoying  commission. 

As  for  the  Fifth  Symphony,  Tchaikovsky  seems  to  have  been  skeptical 
about  it  from  the  start.  "To  speak  frankly,"  he  wrote  to  Modeste  in 
May,  "I  feel  as  yet  no  impulse  for  creative  work.  What  does  this  mean? 
Have  I  written  myself  out?*  No  ideas,  no  inclination!  Still  I  am 
hoping  to  collect,  little  by  little,  material  for  a  symphony."  To  Mme. 
von  Meek,  a  month  later—  "Have  I  told  you  that  I  intend  to  write  a 
symphony?  The  beginning  was  difficult;  but  now  inspiration  seems  to 
have  come.  However,  we  shall  see."  In  August,  with  the  symphony 
"'half  orchestrated,"  the  listless  mood  still  prevailed:  "When  I  am  old 
and  past  composing,  I  shall  spend  the  whole  of  my  time  in  growing 

*  Apparently  Tchaikovsky  had  not  forgotten  the  remark  to  this  effect  made  by  a  critic  in 
Moscow  six  years  earlier,  about  his  violin  concerto.  The  composer  must  have  been  unpleas- 
antly aware  that  since  that  time  he  had  written  no  work  in  a  large  form,  which  had  had 
more  than  a  "succes  d'estime."  The  operas  "Mazeppa"  and  "The  Enchantress"  had  fallen 
far  short  of  his  expectations.  In  the  programme  symphony,  "Manfred,"  he  had  never  fully 
believed.  Of  the  orchestral  suites,  only  the  third  had  had  a  pronounced  success. 
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flowers.  My  age  —  although  I  am  not  very  old  [he  was  forty-eight]  — 
begins  to  tell  on  me.  I  become  very  tired,  and  I  can  no  longer  play  the 
pianoforte  or  read  at  night  as  I  used  to  do."|  Three  weeks  later  he 
reports  briefly  that  he  has  "finished  the  Symphony." 

The  first  performances,  which  he  conducted  in  St.  Petersburg  on 
November  17  and  24,  1888,  were  a  popular  success,  but  Tchaikovsky 
wrote  to  his  patroness  that  he  considered  his  Symphony  "a  failure." 
He  still  found  in  it  "something  repellent,  something  superfluous, 
patchy,  and  insincere,  which  the  public  instinctively  recognizes."  He 
did  not  accept  their  applause  as  proof  of  enthusiasm;  they  were  only 
being  polite.  "Am  I  really  played  out,  as  they  say?  Can  I  merely  repeat 
and  ring  the  changes  on  my  earlier  idiom?  Last  night  I  looked  through 
our  Symphony  [the  Fourth].  What  a  difference!  How  immeasurably 
superior  it  is!  It  is  very,  very  sad!"  But  the  musicians  plainly  liked  his 
Fifth  Symphony,  both  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Prague.  When  its  success 
in  Hamburg  was  outstanding,  he  wrote  to  Davidov:  "The  Fifth  Sym- 
phony was  magnificently  played,  and  I  like  it  far  better  now,  after 
having  held  a  bad  opinion  of  it  for  some  time."  This  was  written  on 
the  crest  of  its  immediate  success.  Later,  his  misgivings  returned. 


t  Tchaikovsky's  remarks  in  his  last  years  about  the  coming  of  old  age  were  a  fear  that  hia 
creative  powers  would  fail.  His  doubts  about  the  Fifth  Symphony  were  connected  with  thi» 
fear. 
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The  fact  that  Germany  became  a  field  of  conquest  by  the  Fifth 
Symphony  must  have  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  Tchaikovsky's 
change  of  heart  about  the  piece.  Central  Europe  had  been  slow  to 
awake  to  his  existence  and  then  had  been  reluctant  to  accept  him  as  a 
composer  of  true  importance.  As  a  visitor,  he  had  been  befriended  by 
individual  musicians.  Von  Biilow  had  taken  up  his  cause  with  charac- 
teristic zeal.  Bilse  had  conducted  his  "Francesca  da  Rimini"  in  Berlin^ 
and,  fighting  against  a  general  disapproval,  had  repeated  the  work. 
"These  ear-splitting  effects,"  wrote  a  critic,  "seem  to  us  too  much 
even  for  hell  itself."  The  conservative  ones  had  been  offended  by  the 
"excesses"  of  Tchaikovsky  and  what  seemed  to  them  his  violation  of 
all  the  classical  proprieties.  Year  by  year  this  disapproval  was  worn 
down.  To  their  surprise,  they  found  his  Trio  and  Second  Quartet  to 
be  reasonable  and  listenable  music.  Audiences  were  impressed  by  the 
Fourth  Symphony,  and  when  the  Piano  Concerto  began  to  make  its 
way,  the  critics  who  had  condemned  it  outright  were  compelled  to 
revise  their  first  impressions. 


Ernest  Newman  writes: 

"It  is  a  curious  fact  that  whereas  the  sixth  symphony,  admittedly 
based  on  a  programme,  leaves  us  here  and  there  with  a  sense  that  we 
are  missing  the  connecting  thread,  the  fifth  symphony,  though  to  the 
casual  eye  not  at  all  programmistic,  bears  the  strongest  internal  evi- 
dences of  having  been  written  to  a  programme.  The  feeling  that  this- 
is  so  is  mainly  due  to  the  recurrence,  in  each  movement,  of  the 
theme  with  which  the  symphony  begins.  This  produces  a  feeling  of 
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unity  that  irresistibly  suggests  one  central  controlling  purpose.  The 
theme  in  question  is  peculiarly  sombre  and  fateful.  It  recurs  twice 
in  the  following  andante,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  waltz  that 
constitutes  the  third  movement.  In  the  finale,  the  treatment  of  it  is 
especially  remarkable.  It  serves,  transposed  into  the  major,  to  com- 
mence this  movement;  it  makes  more  than  one  reappearance  after- 
wards. But  this  is  not  all  the  thematic  filiation  this  symphony  reveals. 
One  of  the  themes  of  the  second  movement—  the  andante  —  also  recurs 
in  the  finale,  while  the  opening  subject  proper  of  the  finale  (following 
the  introduction)  is  plainly  based  on  the  opening  subject  of  the  whole 
symphony.  Lastly,  the  first  subject  of  the  allegro  of  the  first  movement 
reappears  in  the  major,  on  the  last  page  but  two  of  the  score,  to  the 
same  accompaniment  as  in  the  allegro.  So  that  —  to  sum  the  matter  up 
concisely  —  the  fourth  movement  contains  two  themes  from  the  first 
and  one  from  the  second;  the  third  and  second  movements  each  con- 
tain one  theme  from  the  first  —  a  scheme  that  is  certainly  without  a 
parallel  in  the  history  of  the  symphony.  No  one,  I  think,  will  venture 
to  assert  that  so  elaborate  a  system  of  thematic  repetition  as  this  is  due 
to  mere  caprice;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  why  Tchaikovsky  should  have  in- 
dulged in  it  at  all  if  his  object  had  been  merely  to  write  a  'symphony 
in  four  movements.'  Nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  the  work  em- 
bodies an  emotional  sequence  of  some  kind.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  we 
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have  no  definite  clew  to  this;  but  even  on  the  face  of  the  matter  as  it 
now  stands  the  general  purport  of  the  symphony  is  quite  plain.* 

"The  gloomy,  mysterious  opening  theme  suggests  the  leaden,  delib- 
erate tread  of  fate.  The  allegro,  after  experimenting  in  many  moods, 
ends  mournfully  and  almost  wearily.  The  beauty  of  the  andante  is 
twice  broken  in  upon  by  the  first  sombre  theme.  The  third  movement 
—  the  waltz  —  is  never  really  gay;  there  is  always  the  suggestion  of 
impending  fate  in  it;  while  at  times  the  scale  passages  for  the  strings 
give  it  an  eerie,  ghostly  character.  At  the  end  of  this  also  there  comes 
the  heavy,  muffled  tread  of  the  veiled  figure  that  is  suggested  by  the 
opening  theme.  Finally,  the  last  movement  shows  us,  as  it  were,  the 
emotional  transformation  of  this  theme,  evidently  in  harmony  with 
a  change  in  the  part  it  now  plays  in  the  curious  drama.  It  is  in  the 
major  instead  of  in  the  minor;  it  is  no  longer  a  symbol  of  weariness 
and  foreboding,  but  bold,  vigorous,  emphatic,  self-confident.  What 
may  be  the  precise  significance  of  the  beautiful  theme  from  the  second 
movement  that  reappears  in  the  finale  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  it 
is  quite  clear  that  the  transmutation  which  the  first  subject  of  the 
allegro  undergoes,  just  before  the  close  of  the  symphony,  is  of  the 
same  psychological  order  as  that  of  the  'fate'  motive  —  a  change  from 
clouds  to  sunshine,  from  defeat  to  triumph." 


*  Since  these  words  were  written,  the  tentative  sketch  of  a  program  was  found  in  the 
notebooks  of  Tchaikovsky  which  are  now  preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Klin.  They  contaim 
the  following  notation  for  the  Fifth  Symphony :  "Program  of  the  First  Movement  of  the 
Symphony:  Introduction.  Complete  resignation  before  Fate,  or,  which  is  the  Bame,  before 
the  inscrutable  predestination  of  Providence.  Allegro  (I)  Murmurs,  doubts,  plaints,  reproaches 
Against  XXX  [three  crosses  in  the  original].  (II)  Shall  I  throw  myself  in  the  embraces  of 
Faith?  ?  ?  [three  question  marks  in  the  original].  [On  the  corner  of  the  leaf]  a  wonderful 
program,  if  I  could  only  carry  it  out." 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
IP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,   Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,    1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD    BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 

Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhousc 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Bassoons 

[oseph  de  Pasquale 

Raymond  Allard 

Jean  Cauhape 

Ernst  Panenka 

Georges  Fourel 

Theodore  Brewster 

Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 

Contra-Bassoon 

George  Humphrey 

Richard  Plaster 

Jerome  Lipson 

Louis  Artieres 

Horns 

Robert  Karol 

James  Stagliano 

Reuben  Green 

Harrv  Shapiro 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Harold  Meek 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Paul  Keaney 

Walter  Macdonald 

Violoncellos 

Osbourne  McConathy 

Samuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Trumpets 

jacobus  Langendoen 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 

Mischa  Nieland 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Karl  Zeise 

Gerard  Goguen 

Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Trombones 

Leon  Marjollet 

Jacob  Raichman 

William  Mover 

Flutes 

Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Doriot  Anthony 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Tuba 

Phillip  Kaplan 

JT               x 

Vinal  Smith 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Harps 

Oboes 

Bernard  Zighera 

Olivia  Luetcke 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

English  Horn 

Charles  Smith 

Louis  Speyer 

Percussion 

Clarinets 

Harold  Farberman 

Gino  Cioffi 

Everett  Firth 

Manuel  Valerio 

Harold  Thompson 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Librarians 

Bass  Clarinet 

Leslie  Rogers 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Leonard  Burkat 

In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


lati 


mm 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      -      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS       -       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


...niMimjii 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

i952-!953 
Tuesday  Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jb.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Ja. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance   of  Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street  Los  Angeles,   California 

Boston,  Mass.  3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700  Dunkirk    8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shaivmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


DISTINGUISHED  VISITORS 

The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  ex- 
tends a  warm  welcome  to  its  fellow  in 
Chicago,  which  will,  after  a  long  absence, 
visit  New  England  and  give  a  concert  in 
Symphony  Hall  on  Thursday  Evening, 
March  12.  It  was  as  long  ago  as  Novem- 
ber, 1940,  that  the  Chicago  Orchestra 
last  came  to  Boston,  and  played  in  this 
Hall.  The  tour  was  part  of  its  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Season.  The  late  Frederick 
Stock  then  conducted.  Boston  is  also  to 
have  its  first  experience  of  Rafael  Kube- 
lik,  the  Czech  conductor  under  whom 
this  orchestra  has  won  new  fame  in  the 
West. 


THEATRE  CONCERTS 
AT  TANGLEWOOD 

The  programs  are  announced  for  the 
three  week  ends  of  concerts  by  the 
orchestra  of  chamber  proportions  which 
will  open  the  Berkshire  Festival  at 
Tanglewood  next  summer.  The  concerts 
will  be  conducted  by  Charles  Munch, 
and  will  be  given  on  Saturday  evenings 
at  8:30  and  Sunday  afternoons  at  3  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall. 

The  programs  planned  by  Mr.  Munch 
are  as  follows: — 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  11 ;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  12) : 
Two  BA  CH  programs  will  include  . .  . 
The  Brandenburg  Concertos  1,  2,  3,  5 
(with  Lukas  Foss),  6;  Suites  2  &  3,  and 
a  Cantata. 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  18;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  19) : 
Two  MOZART  programs  will  include 
.  .  .  Divertimento  K.  136,  Violin  Con- 
certo in  G  (Isaac  Stern),  Serenade  for 
13  Wind  Instruments  K.  361,  "Prague 
Symphony";  Overture  to  "Figaro"  > 
Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Stern  and  de  Pasquale),  "Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik,"  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony^ - 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


/ 


r      4W\  A I 


vjF  course  you  want  the 
most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful trousseau  your  bridal 
budget  permits.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss 
Makanna  or  Miss  Grayce 
Edwards  you  can  plan  and 
assemble  your  complete  lin- 
gerie and  linen  trousseaux 
with  the  assurance  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  detail. 

416    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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(Sat.  Eve.,  July  25 ;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  26) : 
The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Strauss 
—  Divertimento,  Op.  86,  Milhaud  — 
"Creation  du  monde,"  Ravel  —  "Le 
tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Foss  —  Cantata, 
"A  Parable  of  Death";  HAYDN  -  St. 
Theresa  Mass,  Symphonies  93  and  100 
("Military"). 


•     • 


EXHIBITION 
The  current  exhibition  in  the  Gallery 
is  kindly  loaned  by 

The  Boston  Society  of  Independent 

Artists, 

1953  Travelling  Section 

from  its  Twentieth  Annual  Exhibition: 

SCULPTURE 

"The  Dancer,"  Bronze  by  Jason 
Berger 

"Ophelia,"  Marble  by  Alice  W.  Dun- 
bar 

"Aspirant,"  Wood  by  Frances  deB. 
Henderson 

"Portrait  of  a  Poet,"  Bronze  by  Mari- 
anne Pineda 

PAINTINGS 

"The  Boat,"  Oil  by  Albert  Alcalay 

"Nude  by  the  Sea,"  Oil  by  Wallace 
Bassford 

"Philosopher's  Garden,"  by  Stanley 
Bate 

"Gull,"  Oil  by  Jane  C.  Boardman 

"Locomotive,"  Water  Color  by  Vrujan 
Boghosian 

"Nocturne,"  Pastel  by  Theodore  R. 
Braithwaite 

"Europa,"  Casein  by  Kenneth  Camp- 
bell 

"Fish,"  Oil  by  Alfred  C.  Chadbourn 

"Rock  Pile,"  Casein  by  Edgar  Cor- 
bridge 

"Boats,"  Oil  by  Gardner  Cox 

"Sentinels,"  Oil  by  Elizabeth  A.  Cur- 
tis 

"The  Survival,"  Oil  and  Tempera  by 
Frances  L.  Dalton 

"City  of  Spindles,"  Oil  by  Rosmond 
de  Kalb 


"Soft  Form  with  White  Line,"  Oil  by 

Garabed  Der  Hohannesian 
"The  Wave,"  Oil  by  Lamar  Dodd 
"City  Night  Pattern,"  Gouache  by  Ken 

Goehring 
"Boat   Works,"    Gouache   by   Xavier 

Gonzalez 
"Fisherman's    Shack,"    Oil    by   Ernst 

Halberstadt 
"Dragon   Fly,"    Polymer   by   Beverly 

Hallam 

"Autumn,"   Water   Color   by   Arthur 
K.  D.  Healy 

"Counterpane,"   Oil   by  Fannie  Hill- 
smith 

"The  City,"  Ceramic  Mosaic  by  Paul 
David   Holleman 

"October    31st,    1952,"    Encaustic    by 
Howard  Jones 

"Marvin's    Slide,"    Water    Color    by 
Glen  A.  Krause 

"Two  Moons,"  Gouache  by  Cleo  Lam- 
brides 

"Landscape     Transformed,"     Oil     by 
William  Littlefield 

"The  City,"  Gouache  by  Elizabeth  M. 
Lobingier 

"From  a  Cathedral,"  Mixed  Tech.  by 
Boris  Margo 

"Descension,"  Oil  by  Maud  Morgan 

"Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  Oil  by 
Patrick  Morgan 

"Autumn  Still  Life,"  Oil  by  Kathryn 
Nason 

"Sailing,    Mt.   Desert,"    Oil    by    Carl 
G.  Nelson 

"Minus  Minos,"  Oil  by  Donald  Outer- 
bridge 

"The  Obsessed,"  Oil  by  Harley  Per- 
kins 

"The  Bees,"  Oil  by  Arthur  Polonsky 

"Portrait,"  Oil  by  Merrylin  Powers 

"Mick  Kelly,"  Tempera  by  Dan  Snyder 

"Underwings,"  Casein  and  Oil  by  Ger- 
trude Tonsberg 

"Dream    Sequence,"    Casein   and   Oil 
by  Steven  Trefonides 

"Painting  —  1952,"  Oil  by  Jack  Wolfe 

"Loup-Garou,"  Plastic  Paint  by  David 
Young 
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filene's 


In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil   Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian  Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie  Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckermau 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  >pring  ...  a  spring  overwhelmingly  heautiful  in  the  new  wuyt= 
a    smart     woman    ean    look.    Spring    is    >lim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . .    magnificently  put  together.  Ami  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newest 
fashions,  expressed  in  .-nils  sueli  a»  this-  hy  Hattie  Carnegie,  >lim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  drei-ses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loo>e  jaeket  .  .  . 
tapering  <;oats  in  fuhries  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  handsome  building  of 
The  Christian  Science  Pub- 
lishing Society,  at  I  Nor- 
way Street  near  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  was  completed 
in  1934- 


The  Monitor  first  went  to 
press  in  this  building  on 
Falmouth  Street,  which  still 
stands  in  the  shadow  of  the 
newspaper's  present  home. 


_.rA 


News  gathered  here 
is  read  by  the  world 


Founded  in  1908,  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  is  today  a 
great  international  newspaper 
with  more  than  180,000  sub- 
scribers in  120  countries. 

The  Monitor's  rapid  growth, 
indicated  by  the  impressive  nine- 
story  building  on  Norway  Street, 
illustrates,  too,  the  constantly 
changing  scene  in  Boston. 

Factors  affecting  the  servicing 
of  investments  change  too.  Few 
individuals  have  the  time  or  the 
facilities  today  to  manage  securi- 
ties efficiently  ...  to  secure  up- 
to-the-minute  information  .  .  . 
to  make  market  research  and 
analysis. 

Old  Colony  Trust  Company 
offers  an  Investment  Manage- 


ment Service  under  which  your 
investments  are  supervised  by  a 
staff  of  experienced  specialists. 
Ask  for  a  copy  of  our  booklet, 
"Investment  Management." 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  ,Trust  Investment  Committee 


Allied  withTHE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREi 


Seventh   Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,   March  3,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 


Bartok Deux  Images 

I.    En  pleine  fleur  (Viragzas) 
II.    Danse  villageoise  (A  falu  tanca) 


Wagner.  . .  .Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Nurnberg" 

Introduction  —  Dance  of  the  Apprentices  — 
Procession  of  the  Mastersingers 


INTERMISSION 


Chausson Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  20 

I.    Lent;  Allegro  vivo 
II.    Tres  lent 
III.     Anim6 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are    broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 


BALDWIN  PIANO 


RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  . . . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  96.0  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  o  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S   "MANFRED,"   Op.    115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13,  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  November  21,  1857.  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Edwin  Booth  im- 
personated Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  1882,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  series  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 


^T         we  have  it  —                                 ^^«  |Lh.^^B 

wr           spring's                                                        ^ 

W           gayest                                                              n 

W           newcomer  .  • . 

■    //^Mi^xteA.    /S^?^t5  JIB 

1            the  sack  suit               twenty  newbury  street    J 

&     f°r                      jMbBSm 

^L                women                                                      Jk 

JL               ready  for                                     jm 

>--'f'.^.             fresh  fashion                    ^m 
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Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
dramatic puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Tungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 
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"Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  tloud-cleaving  minister, 

Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 

Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 

Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 

Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 

Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 

With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  Avith  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have 
meant  little  to  Schumann*;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to 
Tchaikovsky,  writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing 
his  Harold  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  com- 
posers  together  could  have  mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two 


*  Schumann  necessarily  abridged  some  parts  of  the  poem  which  he  set  to  music.  Most  of 
the  splendid  soliloquy  from  which  the  above  quotation  is  taken  is  omitted  in  concert  per- 
formance. 
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sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.    (4  oz.  tin  47$) 
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flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  ^   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.   Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish   (filet  de  thon) ,  4  ^4   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,   jar    .49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 


[*S] 


consecutive  lines  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of 
fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural,  some  of  the  praise  of  nature, 
evidently  came  through  in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and  praised 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own  country. 

Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Man- 
fred aloud  before  two  friends  at  Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the 
translation  by  Posgaru) ,  "burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity 
of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  "For  what  is  this  Byronic 
Manfred  but  a  restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits 
—  which  must  of  course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might 
contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  paint- 
ing, full  of  tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other 
instrumental  works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  com- 
posed with  rare  devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its 
nature  is  in  concord  with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but 
sometimes  passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 
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The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schu- 
mann, who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious 
about  his  own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and 
wrote  to  his  friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  "Manfred"  at 
Weimar:  "As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Over- 
ture. I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and 
wish  you  may  agree  with  me."  When  the  first  section  of  the  "Manfred" 
music,  including  the  Overture,  was  completed  on  November  14,  1848, 
Robert  brought  home  a  bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant 
custom  of  the  Schumann  household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a 
little  "birthday  celebration"  of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music, 
which  consists  of  entr'actes,  choruses  of  "spirits,"  and  an  occasional 
undercurrent  to  the  spoken  text,  has  been  performed  with  success, 
Dut  the  Overture  has  received  the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks, 
Schumann's  principal  biographer,  considered  it  not  only  Schumann's 
"greatest  achievement  as  a  composer  of  program  music,"  but  his  great- 
est "as  a  composer  generally,"  and  "one  of  the  most  original  and 
greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul  portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  . 
The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although  contrast  to  the  dark 
brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is  obtained  by  the 
tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,   the  destroyed  be- 
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Musical  Color  Schemes 

«T_jAVE  any  pink  violins  come  to  your  notice 
JlJ[  in  the  orchestra  ?"  Delver  Forf  ax,  the  great 
noticer,  inquired,  "or  sky-blue  flutes,  or  scarlet 
trumpets,  or  deep  red  trombones?  Above  all, 
have  you  ever  listened  to  any  blue  or  green 
Wagner,  or  black  Beethoven? 

"Of  course,  when  we  speak  of  'colorful  or- 
chestration/ that  is  usually  taken  for  granted  as 
a  figurative  expression  for  a  composer's  skillful 
manipulation  of  contrasting  instrumental  tone 
qualities.  But  long  before  the  master  colorists  of 
the  orchestra  —  Berlioz,  Wagner,  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  Debussy,  Richard  Strauss  —  efforts  were  being  made  by 
scientists,  as  well  as  musicians,  to  identify  specific  musical  effects  with 
specific  colors. 

"Along  with  propounding  the  law  of  gravity,  Sir  Isaac  Newton  in 
his  collection  of  papers,  Opticks,  (published  in  1704)  theorized  about  a 
direct  relation  between  color  and  music.  On  the  basis  that  both  of  those 
sensations  were  the  result  of  vibrations,  he  tried  to  assign  a  definite 
musical  tone  to  each  color  of  the  spectrum. 

"All  kinds  of  elaborations  and  off-shoots  of  Sir  Isaac's  theory  have 
cropped  out  since.  Besides  attributing  definite  colors  to  the  tones  of  the 
various  instruments,  some  individuals  have  put  color  tags  on  entire 
musical  scores.  For  example,  Tannhduser,  as  well  as  A'ida,  have  been 
labeled  blue,  The  Flying  Dutchman  green,  and  Gounod's  music  in  gen- 
eral violet  —  or  blue. 

"Musical  keys  are  another  great  source  of  color  theorization  and 
argument.  To  Rimsky-Korsakov,  C  major  was  white,  but  Scriabin 
thought  it  was  red.  G  major  was  brownish  gold  to  Korsakov,  orange- 
rose  to  the  other  Russian.  They  agreed  that  D  major  was  yellow,  but 
parted  company  on  A  major.  That  was  rosy  to  the  one,  green  to  the 
other.  F  major  was  green,  but  also  red. 

"It  is  rather  striking  that  tints  of  the  same  color  were  found  by  both 
composers  in  respect  to  several  keys.  E  major  was  sapphire  blue  and 
bluish  white;  B  major  dark  blue  and  also  the  same  as  E  major;  A-flat 
major,  greyish  violet  and  purple  violet;  E-flat  major,  a  gloomy  bluish 
grey  and  lustrous  steel  color. 

"Beethoven  is  reported  to  have  called  B  minor  black.  You  might 
try  out  these  colors  on  the  next  music  you  hear." 
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loved  one."  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  "most  profoundly 
subjective"  of  Schumann's  works,  "as  consistently  as  the  prelude  to 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states  and 
struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  'but  peopled 
with  the  furies,'  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

'Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!'  " 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  "Musikalische 
Vortrage"  as  "a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human 
heart,  gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought 
through  death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a 
creation  with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from 
it  the  definite  ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental 
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moods  of  feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine 
and  human  laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a 
word,  of  love  —  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset 
that  of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Overture  transports  us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate 
tempo,  the  portrayal  of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the 
syncope,  employed  continually  in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  con- 
flict of  the  soul.  This  storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo, 
three  trumpets  are  introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  an- 
other world.  But  the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with 
increased  intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle 
rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. At  last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  un- 
rest is  assuaged,  the  music  gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this 
Overture  Schumann  has  created  one  of  his  most  important  instru- 
mental works."  [copyrighted] 
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TWO  "IMAGES",  Op.   10 
By  Bela  Bartok 

Born  in  Nagsyzentmiklos,  Hungary,  March  25,  1881;  died  in  New  York, 

September  26,  1945. 


These  "Pictures"  for  orchestra  were  composed  in  1910.  The  first  performance  ac- 
cording to  the  catalogue  of  the  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Collection  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  of  Budapest,  October  5,   1912,  Stephan  Kerner  conducting. 

The  following  orchestra  is  called  for:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English 
horn,  3  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  4  trumpets, 
3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  celesta,  2  harps,  chimes,  and 
strings. 

The  first  of  the  "Images,"  a.  Poco  adagio  ("In  full  Flower") ,  is 
dreamy  in  character  and  begins  with  a  melody  in  the  woodwinds 
over  murmuring  strings  and  ending  in  trills  for  the  flutes.  The  strings 
soon  take  the  burden  of  melody  but  yield  to  the  woodwinds  as  they 
give  a  shimmering  support  to  the  close,  pianissimo. 

The  Second  "Image"  is  a  lively  Allegro  in  2-4  time.  The  strings  and 
winds  contribute  to  the  dance  in  alternate  choirs  and  presently  join 
in  a  brilliant  rhythmic  impetus,  with  an  accelerando  at  the  end. 
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The  following  music  by  Bart6k  has  been  performed  by  this  orchestra 
(which  is  by  no  means  the  only  one  to  be  reproached  for  tardy  recogni- 
tion) : 

1926,  Nov.  12  —  Dance  Suite 

1928,  Feb.  17  —  Piano  Concerto  No.  1   (The  composer  as  soloist) 

1944,  Dec.  1    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra   (First  performance) 
Dec.  29  —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

1945,  Dec.  28  —  Violin  Concerto    (Soloist  —  Yehudi  Menuhin) 

1947,  Feb.    21  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Pecussion  and  Celesta 
^O'  Jan-    20  —  Suite  from  "The  Miraculous  Mandarin" 

1950,  Mar.  24—  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

1951,  Jan.    12  —  Music  for  Stringed  Instruments,  Percussion  and  Celesta 

1952,  Jan.    li  — Viola  Concerto   (Soloist  —  William  Primrose) 
1952,  Feb.    8    —  Concerto  for  Orchestra 

A  review  of  Bartok's  career  shows  him  in  provincial  Hungary, 
fatherless  at  eight,  taught  piano  by  his  mother,  appearing  in  public 
as  a  pianist  and  as  a  composer  at  the  age  of  ten.  His  mother,  a  teacher, 
found  a  post  in  Pressburg  (now  Bratislava,  in  Czechoslovakia) ,  in  1893, 
in  order  that  her  son  might  have  better  opportunities  to  hear  and  study 
music.  There  he  encountered  the  German  tradition,  and  composed 
perceptibly  in  the  manner  of  Brahms.  In  1899  he  entered  the  Liszt 
Academy  of  Music  in  Budapest,  where  he  studied  composition  with 
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Janos  Koessler,  and  knew  Dohnanyi,  four  years  his  senior,  and  Kodaly, 
one  year  younger,  who  were  likewise  pupils  of  Koessler.  Bartok  wrote 
a  number  of  pieces,  some  of  which  were  published.  Many  were  for 
piano.  The  most  ambitious  was  a  patriotic  symphony  entitled  "Kos- 
suth," which  was  presented  by  Hans  Richter  (also  a  Hungarian)  at  the 
Halle"  concerts  in  Manchester.  At  this  time  Bart6k's  gods  were  Strauss 
(especially  Zarathustra)   and  Liszt   (especially  the  Hungarian  music) . 
But  he  was  soon  to  outgrow  this  phase.  Many  a  Hungarian  has  pointed 
out  that  what  passed  for  Hungarian  music  in  the  late  nineteenth 
century,  as  found  in  Brahms  and  Liszt,  was  more  gypsy  than  Hun- 
garian, in  its  formal  dress  more  German  than  either. 

Bart6k,  having  praised  Liszt  and  written  music  somewhat  akin  to 
the  Hungarian  Rhapsodies,  began  to  attune  his  alert  ear  to  music  out- 
side of  school  precincts.  It  is  said  that  during  a  vacation  in  the  country 
he  heard  a  servant  singing  at  her  work,  was  struck  by  what  she  sang, 
and  so  began,  in  1905,  his  lifelong  and  intensive  field  research  of  the 
unwritten  music  of  his  people.  The  first  expedition  lasted  as  long  as 
his  slender  means  permitted.  Kodaly  was  his  equally  ardent  com- 
panion. The  result  was  a  scholarly  printed  collection,  a  large  number 
of  phonograph  records  —  and  further  excursions  into  Slovakian, 
Transylvanian,  Rumanian  and  even  Arabian  territory,  with  similar 
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tangible  results.  He  has  collected  in  all  more  than  six  thousand  tunes. 
Their  most  striking  traits  are  what  he  calls  a  " parlando-rubato"  style, 
a  vocal  line  shaped  to  syllable  stress  and  correspondingly  free  in 
rhythmic  meter  (danced  music  of  course,  was  more  regular) .  He  also 
found  several  modes  (no  doubt  of  church  origin)  and  a  melodic  style 
as  ornate  and  chromatic  as  the  proximity  of  the  Balkans  to  the  Orient 
would  suggest. 

"The  genuine  Hungarian  peasant  music,"  he  has  written,  "was  all 
but  unknown  at  that  time.  A  store  of  peasant  music  was  unearthed, 
out  of  which  several  thousand  melodies  were  noted  down  within  a  few 
years,  a  collection  of  immense  musical  value.  In  the  most  valuable 
part  of  it,  the  oldest  Hungarian  peasant  melodies,  the  material  was  at 
last  discovered  that  was  destined  to  serve  as  the  foundation  for  a 
renaissance  of  Hungarian  art  music.  The  appropriate  use  of  this  folk- 
song material  is  not,  of  course,  limited  to  the  sporadic  introduction 
or  imitation  of  these  old  melodies,  or  to  the  arbitrary  thematic  use 
of  them  in  works  of  foreign  or  international  tendencies.  It  is  rather  a 
matter  of  absorbing  the  means  of  musical  expression  hidden  in  this 
treasury   of   folktunes,   just   as   the   most   subtle   possibilities   of   any 
language  may  be  assimilated.  It  is  necessary  for  the  composer  to  com- 
mand this  musical  language  so  completely  that  it  becomes  the  natural 
expression  of  his  own  musical  ideas." 

For  years  Bartok  continued  to  compose  music  in  all  forms,  from 
chamber  to  operatic.  He  made  the  modal  thinking  his  own;  and  the 

stark,  strongly  energetic  rhythms.  The  parlando-rubato  style  became 
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a  basis  for  the  dramatic  declamation  in  his  operas.  Laszlo  Pollatsek* 
has  written:  "The  effect  of  folk-music  on  Bart6k's  harmony  is  shown 
by  the  preponderant  use  of  the  pentatonic  scale  and  ecclesiastical 
modes.  Other  characteristics  of  his  musical  style  are:  in  rhythm,  the 
frequent  rubato;  in  dynamics,  the  syncopated  and  asymmetric  accentua- 
tion; and,  in  general,  the  dance-rhythm  elements,  which  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  most  of  his  works."  It  must  be  added,  however,  that 
he  has  never  forsworn  the  classical  forms.  Cultured  Budapest,  igno- 
rant of  the  musical  stratum  from  which  he  had  drawn,  and  alienated 
by  his  pioneering  boldness,  paid  little  attention  to  his  music,  except 


*  Musical  Times,  London,  May- August,  1931. 
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when  it  paused  to  label  him,  quite  in  the  Bostonian  manner,  an 
eccentric.  At  length,  his  pantomime  "The  Carved  Wooden  Prince," 
completed  in  1916,  was  performed  in  Budapest  and  received  favorable 
attention  which  led  to  performances  of  his  earlier  opera,  "Bluebeard's 
Castle,"  and  some  of  his  instrumental  works. 

Gradually  Bartok  won  recognition,  respect,  and  —  occasionally  — 
performance,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  It  was  in  1927  that  he  first 
came  to  the  United  States,  and  in  that  season  (February  17,  1928) 
that  he  played  the  solo  part  in  his  first  Piano  Concerto,  performed 
by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  His  Dance  Suite  had  been  per- 
formed by  this  orchestra  November  12,  1926. 

Since  1940,  Bart6k  lived  in  this  country,  making  his  home  in 
New  York.  He  gave  many  recitals,  appeared  with  orchestras,  and 
played  jointly  with  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory,  notably  in  his  Sonata 
for  Two  Pianos  and  Percussion.  In  1940  he  made  a  lecture  tour, 
describing  and  demonstrating  the  folk  music  of  his  part  of  the  world 
(he  lectured  at  Harvard  University  April  23) . 

On  the  death  of  Bela  Bartok,  Olin  Downes  wrote  in  the  New  York 
Times:  "Bela  Bartok,  whose  death  on  the  26th  of  last  month  was  the 
passing  of  one  of  the  most  sincere  and  original  musicians  of  his  era, 
was  working  and  creating  to  the  very  last.  This  was  the  case  in  spite 
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of  hard  circumstances,  consequent  upon  his  self-chosen  exile  from 
Hungary,  his  native  land,  and  various  practical  and  physical  obstacles 
flung  in  his  path. 

"In  the  last  days  his  eldest  son,  Peter  Bartok,  who  had  secured  leave 
from  his  position  in  the  United  States  Navy,  sat  by  his  father's  bed- 
side and  ruled  on  score  paper  the  lines  for  concluding  measures  of  a 
composition  just  completed  —  Bartok's  last  score.  It  is  a  piano  con- 
certo, dedicated  to  his  wife,  Ditta  Pasztory  Bart6k,  a  pianist  of  dis- 
tinguished gifts,  who  had  often  appeared  as  executant  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  her  husband's  works." 

"One  is  struck  by  the  fact,"  wrote  Mr.  Downes,  "that  Bart6k's  richest 
scores  appear  to  be  those  which  he  produced  in  his  last  five  years  in 
America.  This  points  to  the  fact  of  Bart6k's  unarrested  development. 
Sixty-four  is  an  age  at  which  the  great  majority  of  composers  tend  to 
stiffen  and  relapse  into  mannerisms  and  cliches  of  former  years.  With 
Bartok  it  has  not  been  so.  Witness  the  'Concerto  for  Orchestra'  that 
Koussevitzky  commissioned  him  to  compose  for  the  Natalie  Kous- 
sevitzky  Foundation,  which  Koussevitzky  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
produced  with  such  brilliant  results  last  season;  and  the  violin  con- 
certo." 
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In  1943  Bart6k  wrote  his  Sonata  for  Solo  Violin.  His  last  work  was 
a  Concerto  for  Viola  and  Orchestra,  written  for  William  Primrose. 
The  composer  had  sketched  his  score  in  full  notation  and  delegated 
its  completion  to  his  friend  and  pupil.  Tibor  Serly.  It  was  in  1940 
that  Columbia  University  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Music 
upon  Bela  Bartok  and  commissioned  him  to  transcribe  the  Milman 
Parry  Collection  of  Yugoslav  folk  music  recordings. 


Otto  Gombosi,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times,  May  5,  1940,  posed 
the  question:  "What  has  Bartok  given  to  modern  music?  First,  a  rich- 
ness of  new  harmonic  possibilities.  The  influence  of  Debussy  did  not 
lead  him  into  coloristic  effects,  but  to  an  ingenious  and  daring  exten- 
sion of  tonality  to  the  utmost  limits.  Then  he  gave  to  modern  music 
a  kind  of  rhythm  which  seems  to  incorporate  the  elemental  powers 
of  nature  —  a  rhythm  creating  form.  He  gave  to  modern  music  a 
flourishing  melody,  which  grew  up  from  assimilated  elements  of  folk- 
lore to  a  quite  individual  richness  and  originality.  He  gave  examples 
of  formal  perfection,  growing  organically  from  the  material.  And 
finally  he  gave  to  modern  music  a  ripe  polyphony  that  has  very  little 
to  do  with  "neo-classicism"  and  which  is  formed  with  an  iron  con- 
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sistency  that  reaches  extreme  possibilities.  Works  like  the  last  string 
quartets,  the  Music  for  Strings,  the  Concerto  for  Two  Pianos  and 
Percussion  are  lasting  values  in  modern  music,  both  as  regards  formal 
perfection  and  expressive  power. 

"Stylistic  catchwords  can  hardly  grasp  this  richness  [the  richness 
of  Bartok's  manifold  contribution  to  modern  music].  In  its  deepest 
fundamentals,  Bart6k's  music  is  of  an  elemental  strength;  it  is  chthonic 
and  orgiastic  in  its  severity  and  its  visionary  poetry.  Rhythm  of  ex- 
treme potency  is  one  of  its  most  characteristic  features.  This  rhythm 
gives  his  music  that  Dionysian  strain  that  produces  its  elemental 
effect,  besides  also  giving  it  the  strong  backbone  of  the  vision  of 
sound.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  pantomimic  aptitude  of  this  music, 
which  found  its  strongest  expression  in  Bart6k's  few  stage  works." 

[copyrighted] 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  ACT  III,  "DIE  MEISTERSINGER 

VON  NORNBERG" 

By  Richard  Wagner 

Born  at  Leipzig,  May  22,  1813;  died  in  Venice,  February  13,  1883 


"Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirnberg"  was  first  sketched  by  Wagner  as  a  possible  opera 
subject  at  Dresden  in  1845.  He  wrote  the  libretto  in  Paris  in  1861,  and  completed 
the  score  in  1867.  The  first  performance  of  the  opera  was  at  the  Royal  Court  Theatre 
in  Munich,  June  21,  1868. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Third  Act  of  "Die  Meistersinger"  is  music 
of  Hans  Sachs  in  revery,  for  the  composer  is  preparing  his  hearers 
to  behold  the  master  cobbler  seated  alone  in  his  study  musing  over  a 
book.  The  Introduction  opens  with  a  fine  contemplative  theme,  first 
given  to  the  'cellos.  Wagner  himself  has  explained  his  purpose:  "The 
opening  theme  for  the  'cellos  has  already  been  heard  in  the  third 
strophe  of  Sachs'  cobbler-song  in  Act  II.  There  is  expressed  the  bitter 
cry  of  the  man  who  has  determined  to  renounce  his  personal  happi- 
ness, yet  who  shows  the  world  a  cheerful,  resolute  exterior.  That 
smothered  cry  was  understood  [in  the  Second  Act]  by  Eva,  and  so 
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deeply  did  it  pierce  her  heart  that  she  fain  would  fly  away,  if  only  to 
hear  this  cheerful-seeming  song  no  longer.  Now,  in  the  Introduction 
to  Act  III,  this  motive  is  played  alone  by  the  'cellos,  and  developed 
in  the  other  strings  till  it  dies  away  in  resignation;  but  forthwith, 
and  as  from  out  the  distance,  the  horns  intone  the  solemn  song  where- 
with Hans  Sachs  greeted  Luther  and  the  Reformation,  which  had 
won  the  poet  such  incomparable  popularity.  After  the  first  strophe 
the  strings  again  take  single  phrases  of  the  cobbler's  song,  very  softly 
and  much  slower,  as  though  the  man  were  turning  his  gaze  from 
his  handiwork  heavenwards,  and  lost  in  tender  musings.  Then,  with 
increased  sonority,  the  horns  pursue  the  master's  hymn,  with  which 
Hans  Sachs,  at  the  end  of  the  Act,  is  greeted  by  the  populace  of 
Nuremberg.  Next  reappears  the  strings'  first  motive,  with  grandiose 
expression  of  the  anguish  of  a  deeply  stirred  soul;  calmed  and  allayed, 
it  attains  the  utmost  serenity  of  a  blest  and  peaceful  resignation." 

The  final  scene  depicts  a  meadow  with  the  gaily  decorated  platform 
from  which  the  judges  will  hear  the  contest.  A  lively  Landler,  danced 
in  couples  by  the  apprentices  and  their  girls,  is  interrupted  by  the 
arrival  and  majestic  entrance  of  the  Mastersingers. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  DINNER  TO  CHARLES  MUNCH 

(When   the    Women's   City   Club   of  Boston  gave   a   dinner   to   Charles  Munch, 
G.   Wallace   Woodworth   made   the  following  address  about  the  guest  of  honor.) 


I  am  glad  this  dinner  is  being  held  this  year— here  and  now,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1953,  and  not  a  decade  or  a  quarter-century  from  now. 
As  far  as  this  season  goes,  we  are  in  mid-stream,  just  past  the  half- 
season  mark  in  Boston.  But  as  for  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  he's  just  begun!  The  life  of  an  orchestra  is  measured  by 
seasons.  In  college  parlance,  Charles  Munch  is  a  Senior,  in  his  fourth 
year— but  he  is  not  going  to  graduate  and  leave  us,  and  he  certainly 
wasn't  a  Freshman  when  he  came.  He  came  to  us  in  full  flower,  at 
flood  tide,  and  we  hail  him  now  at  the  steady  and  brilliant  middle 
span  of  a  creative  career. 

I  suppose  the  abstract  evaluation  of  the  work  of  a  conductor  and 
orchestra  is  based  on  two  things— What  music  have  they  played  and 
how  well  have  they  played  it?  I  could  call  the  roll,  "but  time  would 
fail  to  tell  of  Gideon  and  Barak."  Already  in  three  and  a  half  seasons 
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we  are  "encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses"— the  long  list  of  works, 

new  and  old,  novel  and  standard  which  Mr.  Munch  has  played  in 
Boston.  How  well  have  they  played?  Let  us  remember  that  "nothing  in 
art  is  perfect."  We  only  come  as  near  perfection  as  we  can;  and 
no  two  performances  are  ever  alike.  But  I  leave  the  critical  evalua- 
tion to  those  who  heard  our  Orchestra  in  Europe  last  spring.  It  is  not 
becoming  for  us  at  home  to  boast,  but  we  still  remember  with  deep 
pride  what  they  said  about  Mr.  Munch  and  our  Orchestra  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  human  side  of  the  transaction.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  the  place  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  our  lives. 
In  the  deepest  and  truest  sense  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
useless.  But  there  is  a  paradox  here.  If  the  Boston  Symphony  is  useless, 
so  is  the  sunset,  and  so  is  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember  the 
question  and  answer  in  the  Westminster  Catechism.  "What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  serve  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  forever."  We  do  not  use  God;  we  enjoy  Him. 

I  remember  Cardinal  Newman's  book  "The  Idea  of  a  University,"  in 
which  he  contrasts  liberal  and  illiberal  education.  The  illiberal  educa- 
tion is  useful,  vocational;  the  liberal  education  is  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  alone.  So  it  is  with  the  music  of  a  great  orchestra. 

Professor  Whitehead  has  said,  "Great  art  is  more  than  transient 
refreshment.  It  is  something  which  adds  to  the  permanent  richness  of 
the  soul's  self-attainment."  And  in  another  wonderful  passage  White- 
head speaks  of  "the  habitual  vision  of  greatness."  That  vision  is  what 
we  have  week  after  week  from  Mr.  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  the  communicative  power  of  music. 
Sometimes  the  power  of  music  is  so  great  that  he  who  really  listens  is 
never  the  same  man  again.  Let  me  read  you  an  extraordinary  passage 
from  an  address  by  Lucien  Price  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club. 

"A  good  many  years  ago  and  a  good  many  miles  from  here  I  was  a  lad  in  a 
country  town.  The  scenery  was  mediocre;  there  were,  it  is  true,  small  lakes  and 
woodlands,  and  the  rolling  fields  under  tillage  had  in  summer  a  certain  placid  and 
smiling  beauty;  but  we  knew  that  to  keep  our  souls  alive  something  must  be  done, 
and  we  did  it.  We  did  it  with  books  and  music.  The  books  were  mostly  great  books, 
and  the  music  was  good  music.  Of  course  we  had  to  make  it  ourselves.  .  .  . 

My  own  instrument  was  the  'cello.  (I  learned  to  play  it  under  heavy  pressure 
and  strong  protest.)  That  is,  until  a  brilliant  virtuoso  'cellist  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  still  a  young  man  and  a  remote  sort  of  kinsman,  came  for  a  visit.  For  the 
first  time  I  heard  what  the  'cello  could  do.  A  good  deal  of  chamber  music  was  played 
in  the  village  and  we  were  working  at  Haydn's  Trios.  "Why  don't  you  try  Bee- 
thoven's?" proposed  our  guest.  It  was  the  first  we  knew  that  Beethoven  had  written 
any  trios.  We  sent  to  New  York  for  them.  They  came.  Quite  a  bulky  volume,  the 
piano-score;  paper-bound  in  that  pale  greenish  blue  of  the  Edition  Peters. 

Our  violinist  was  talented;  our  pianist  was  more  than  talented.  Our  'cello  was  the 
weak  link.  So  we  started  looking  through  the  trios  for  something  he  could  play  at 
sight.  And  of  all  trios,  which  must  we  pitch  upon  but  the  one  in  B-flat,  Opus  97! 

The  andante  cantabile  looks  easy.  It  isn't.  By  the  time  you  reach  the  second 
variation  the  going  is  rough  for  an  adolescent  'cellist.  All  the  same  we  kept  going. 
And,  as  we  did  so,  our  eyes  bulged  with  amazement.  .  .  . 

We  played  the  movement  again.  We  spent  that  whole  evening  playing  it  again, 
and  played  nothing  else.  The  time  was  midsummer  and  rain  had  been  falling.  It  was 
my  office  to  drive  the  pianist  home,— "drive"  in  the  equine  sense  of  that  verb,  to 
drive  a  horse,  by  reins,  and  hitched  into  a  phaeton  carriage.  On  my  way  home,  alone, 
the  horse  plodding  at  a  walk,  for  streets  were  unpaved  and  the  mud  was  heavy, 
Pallas  Athene  sent  me  a  thought: 
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This  town  is  no  great  shakes.  You  are  only  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  future  is  un- 
certain, and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  become  of  you.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  so  long  as  there  is  such  music  in  the  world,  there  is  always  something 
you  can  do  about  the  worst  that  the  ivorld  can  do  to  you. 

That  is  the  story  of  what  music  did  for  a  young  man.  I  have  seen  it 
happen  a  hundred  times,  as  our  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  students  have 
come  off  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall  after  singing  the  Bach  Mass  or  the 
Passions.  But  I  have  seen  it  in  the  faces  of  listeners  as  well  as  singers 
and  players.  For  that,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Bach  was  accustomed  to  sign  his  scores  "Soli  Deo  Gloria,"— "To  the 
Glory  of  God  alone."  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  complete  devotion 
to  the  music  itself,  rather  than  to  any  externals,  in  absolute  sincerity, 
in  artistic  purity  of  heart— we  can  say  of  much  that  Charles  Munch  has 
done  in  Boston,  that  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God  alone. 

But  that  is  only  one  side.  Beethoven  said  of  his  Missa  Solemnis^ 
"From  the  heart  to  the  heart."  Many  times  in  the  last  four  years  we 
have  felt  that  Charles  Munch  was  speaking  directly  to  us  from  the 
stage  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  that  the  discourse  came  straight  from  the 
heart,  and  has  penetrated  straight  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B-FLAT  MAJOR,  Op.  20 

By  Ernest  Chausson 

Born  in  Paris  on  January  21,  1855;  died  in  Limay  on  June  10,  1899 


Chausson  completed  his  only  symphony  in  the  year  1890.  It  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  at  a  concert  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Paris,  April  18,  1891.  The  first 
performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Vincent 
d'Indy,  guest  conductor,  at  Philadelphia,  December  4,  1905.  Wilhelm  Gericke  con- 
ducted the  work  in  Boston  with  this  orchestra,  January  19,  1906.  There  have  been 
subsequent  performances  October  20,  1916,  November  28,  1919,  February  9,  1923, 
December  4,  1931,  November  26,  1937,  and  March  21,  1941. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  4  trumpets,  3  trombones  and 
tuba,  timpani,  2  harps  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to  Henry  Lerolle. 

It  was  in  the  summer  of  1881  that  Ernest  Chausson  enrolled  at  the 
Paris  Conservatory,  in  the  composition  class  which  was  at  that 
time  conducted  by  Jules  Massenet.  The  son  of  wealthy  parents,  and 
persuaded  by  them  to  study  and  take  a  degree  in  law,  the  young 
man  of  twenty-six  with  his  sketchy  musical  training  was  accepted 
for  the  most  part  by  his  teachers  and  comrades  as  a  dilettant,  a  rather 
ineffectual  dabbler,  whose  efforts  need  not  be  taken  too  seriously 
(his  colleagues,  younger  than  he,  included  Pierne,  Bruneau,  Vidal, 
Marty,  Leroux) .  A  few  songs  that  he  had  written,  and  some  attempts 
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at  chamber  music  were  little  noticed  in  a  class  where  theatrical  ob- 
viousness was  cultivated,  and  unorthodoxies  were  rather  smugly  put 
down  as  exhibitions  of  incompetence.  What  was  not  perceived,  ex- 
cept by  the  more  discerning  of  his  fellow  pupils,  was  that  his  unasser- 
tiveness,  extreme  to  a  fault,  and  his  unwillingness  to  push  his  cause, 
concealed  the  talent  of  a  rare  and  delicate  artist  who  needed  only 
confidence  and  development. 

His  failure  to  win  the  Prix  de  Rome,  no  doubt  something  of  a 
rebuff  to  the  sensitive  Chausson,  was  an  indirect  boon  in  that  it  in- 
duced him  to  give  up  his  class  and  devote  himself  entirely  to  an 
organist  in  the  Conservatory  likewise  unassuming  and  unnoticed  in 
that  institution  —  Cesar  Franck.  Chausson  found  in  Franck  a  nature 
akin  to  his  own,  for  each  of  these  men  was  quite  content  to  pursue 
his  own  musical  dreams,  create  his  own  inner  world  of  beauty  with- 
out concerning  himself  about  crying  his  wares  in  the  marketplace.  In 
the  warmth  of  Franck's  sympathy  and  understanding,  the  poetry  of 
Chausson's  style  found  its  full  florescence. 

He  became  secretary  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  and  was  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  intimately  connected  with  the  special  and  zealous 
circle  which  included  C^sar  Franck,  Vincent  d'Indy,  Henri  Duparc, 
Gabriel  Faure,  Pierre  de  Breville,  Charles  Bordes.  He  composed 
numerous  songs,  chamber,  orchestral,  even  dramatic  music.  It  showed 
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certain  "Franckisms,"  showed  even  that  he  had  subjected  himself  to 
the  insidious  influence  of  the  lion  at  Bayreuth  (as  Franck  and  d'Indy 
too  had  done) ,  and  he  was  duly  denounced  by  those  who  had  wrapped 
themselves  in  artificial  insulation.  If  his  friends  perceived  the  essential 
Chausson  beneath  these  influences,  the  world  at  large  was  quite  un- 
aware of  him  and  his  works. 

He  could  easily  have  published  his  music,  but  he  was  unwilling  to 
take  advantage  of  his  wealth  to  push  forward  something  which  the 
commercial  publishers  did  not  see  fit  to  undertake.  He  was  eager,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  assist  his  friends  toward  publication.  He  had  the 
songs  of  Duparc  copied,  and  eventually  published.  His  friends  re- 
sponded in  kind.  The  children  of  Chausson  have  told  of  an 
incident*:  Albeniz,  enthusiastic  over  the  manuscript  of  Chausson's 
"Poeme"  for  violin  and  orchestra,  showed  it  to  a  German  publisher, 
and  when  the  piece  was  not  accepted,  secretly  used  his  own  meagre  re- 
sources to  have  it  printed  so  that  his  friend  might  not  be  disappointed. 

Chausson  lived  in  every  circumstance  of  felicity  —  beloved  of  his 
wife  and  children,  surrounded  in  his  attractive  house  by  treasurable 
paintings,  books,  and  music,  enjoying  many  friendships.  Yet  those  who 
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knew  him  well  could  sense  in  the  man  himself  the  cast  of  melan- 
choly which  often  lay  upon  his  music.  According  to  Camille  Mauclair, 
"he  presented  the  appearance  of  a  man  of  the  world  without  ostenta- 
tion, amiable,  gay,  peaceful.  In  reality  few  knew  him.  He  did  not  care 
for  the  world,  his  amiability  masked  his  seriousness,  his  gaiety  was 
often  a  deference  to  others,  and  his  peaceful  air  dissembled  a  soul 
moved  to  sadness  by  human  suffering." 

A  true  perception  of  the  special  quality  in  Chausson's  music  was 
for  a  long  time  restricted  to  a  group  of  friends.  But  his  friends  for- 
tunately included  such  influential  people  as  Eugene  Ysaye  and 
Edouard  Colonne,  and  when  these  devoted  their  efforts  to  bringing 
the  music  to  performance,  he  began  at  last  to  be  generally  known, 
the  more  so  when  Arthur  Nikisch  seized  upon  the  Symphony,  which 
had  been  performed  by  his  own  Societe  Nationale  but  hardly  noticed 
in  Paris,  and  gave  it  a  fully  romanticized  reading  at  the  Cirque 
d'Hiver  in  1897.  Then  the  critics  who  had  ignored  him  begrudged 
the  tardy  recognition  which  by  no  means  reflected  credit  upon  their 
own  judgment.  "When  the  German  Nikisch  came  to  reveal  to  Paris 
the  symphony  of  the  Frenchman  Chausson,"  wrote  Henri  Gauthier- 
Villars,  "a  composer  on  whom  it  was  incumbent  to  judge  his  colleagues 
in  a  morning  newspaper  mentioned  the  work  in  four  disdainful  lines. 
Chausson's  friends  were  indignant,  or  grieved  according  to  their  tem- 
perament; but  he  lost  none  of  his  smiling  amiability:  'Pay  no  atten- 
tion to  these  trifles.  If  my  symphony  is  good,  the  critics  will  end  sooner 
or  later  by  acknowledging  the  fact'  —  Chausson  died  at  the  moment 
when  he  had  acquired  the  one  quality  that  he  lacked,  self-confidence." 

Chausson  was  forty-four  when  an  accident  suddenly  brought  his 
career  to  an  end.  Riding  down  a  hill  upon  a  bicycle  on  his  estate  at 
Limay,  in  the  summer  of  1899,  he  lost  control  of  it  and  crushed  his 
head  against  a  stone  wall.  He  was  busy  with  several  scores  at  the  time 
of  his  death  in  the  prime  of  his  life:  sketches  were  found  for  a  second 
symphony,  an  opera,  a  violin  sonata.  Those  nearest  to  him  were  agreed 
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that  the  fullness  of  his  genius,  so  tardy  in  development,  was  at  last 
coming  into  its  own;  that  he  was  upon  the  threshold  of  confident 
mastery. 

Pierre  de  Breville  wrote  of  his  style  in  the  Mercure  de  France  shortly 
after  his  death: 

"It  may  be  said  that  all  his  works  exhale  a  dreamy  sensitiveness 
which  is  peculiar  to  him.  His  music  is  saying  constantly  the  word 
'cher.'  His  passion  is  not  fiery:  it  is  always  affectionate,  and  this  affec- 
tion is  gentle  agitation  in  discreet  reserve.  It  is,  indeed,  he  himself 
that  is  disclosed  in  it  —  a  somewhat  timid  man,  who  shunned  noisy 
expansiveness,  and  joyed  in  close  relationships.  If  he  did  not  know 
futile  brutality,  he  nevertheless  knew  what  power  is,  for  this  is  shown 
in  certain  dramatic  scenes  of  Le  Roi  Arthus. 

"He  has  been  charged  with  melancholy,  but  he  was  not  a  sad  man. 
The  melancholy  that  veiled  his  soul,  veiled  also  from  his  eyes  the 
vulgarity  of  exterior  spectacles.  He  had  no  reason  to  fear  or  avoid 
vulgarity,  for  he  did  not  know  what  it  was.  He  communicated  un- 
consciously his  own  thoughts  concerning  things,  and  joyous  nature 
was  thus  darkened  by  the  revery  of  one  who,  indifferent  to  its  seduc- 
tions, formed  a  striking  contrast  to  its  smiling  impassibility." 
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The  following  description  of  the  symphony  is  by  Stephane  Risvaeg 
(paraphrased  by  Philip  Hale)  : 

I.  Lent,  B-flat,  4-4.  An  introduction  in  a  broad  and  severe  style 
begins  with  a  clearly  denned  figure  in  unison.  The  composer  estab- 
lishes at  once  the  mood  and  announces  the  leading  motives  of  the 
symphony,  in  their  subtle  essence  at  least,  if  not  in  their  plastic  reality. 
After  short  episodes  (horns  and  violas)  the  orchestra  little  by  little 
becomes  quiet,  and,  while  the  background  is  almost  effaced,  a  little 
run  of  violins  and  wood-wind  instruments  introduces  the  Allegro 
vivo  (3-4). 

The  chief  theme,  one  of  healthy  but  restrained  joy,  exposed  in  a 
simple  manner  (mf)  by  horn  and  bassoon,  passes  them  to  oboe  and 
violoncello  and  in  fragments  to  other  instruments.  The  ornamenta- 
tion, though  habitually  sombre,  undergoes  modifications.  There  is  a 
fortissimo  tutti,  allegro  molto,  which  is  followed  immediately  by  a 
second  theme,  more  exuberant  in  its  joy,  more  pronounced  than  the 
first.  It  is  sung  at  first  by  flutes,  English  horn,  and  horns,  with  violins 
and  violas,  and  with  a  harp  enlacement.  A  short  phrase  of  a  tender 
melancholy  is  given  to  viola,  violoncello,  and  clarinet.  The  Allegro  is 
based  on  these  themes,  which  are  developed  and  combined  with 
artistic  mastery  and  with  unusual  harmonization.  "It  is  an  unknown 
landscape,  but  it  is  seen  in  a  clear  light,  and  it  awakens  in  the  hearer 
impression  of  an  inexpressible  freshness." 

II.  Tres  lent  (with  a  great  intensity  of  expression) .  The  title 
should  be  "Grief."  At  first  a  deep  and  smothered  lamentation,  which 
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begins  and  ends  in  D  minor  without  far-straying  modulations.  "The 
sadness  of  a  forest  on  a  winter's  day;  the  desolation  of  a  heart  which 
has  been  forbidden  to  hope,  from  which  every  illusion  has  been  swept 
away."  The  English  horn,  to  the  accompaniment  of  pianissimo  triplets 
in  the  strings,  gives  out  with  greater  distinctness  the  phrase  of  afflic- 
tion, now  and  then  interrupted  fruitlessly  by  consolatory  words  of 
flutes  and  violins.  The  bitter  lament  is  heard  again,  persistent  and 
sombre;  and  then  the  English  horn  sings  again,  but  more  definitely, 
its  song  of  woe.  The  violins  no  longer  make  any  attempt  at  consola- 
tion; they  repeat,  on  the  contrary,  doubled  by  violoncellos,  the  lament 
of  the  English  horn,  which,  though  it  is  now  embellished  with  delicate 
figuration,  remains  sad  and  inconsolable.  After  an  excited  dialogue 
between  different  groups  of  instruments,  where  a  very  short  melodic 
phrase,  thrown  from  the  strings  to  the  brass,  is  taken  up  with  in- 
tensity by  the  whole  orchestra,  there  is  a  return  to  the  hopeless  sorrow 
of  the  beginning,  which  is  now  "crystallized  and  made  perpetual,  if 
the  phrase  be  allowed,"  in  D  major. 

III.  Anime,  B-flat,  4-4.  A  crisp  and  loud  tutti  marks  the  beginning 
of  the  last  movement.  It  is  followed  at  once  by  a  rapid  figure,  above 
which  a  summons  is  sounded.  The  pace  quickens,  and  the  underlying 
theme  of  the  finale  is  heard  (violoncellos  and  bass  clarinet) .  This 
clear  and  concise  theme  has  a  curiously  colored  background  by  reason 
of  sustained  horn  chords.  The  phrase,  taken  up  sonorously  by  the 
strings,  is  enlarged,  enriched  with  ingenious  episodes,  and  by  an  in- 
teresting contrapuntal  device  it  leads  to  a  thunderous  chromatic  scale 
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in  unison,  which  in  turn  introduces  a  serene  chorale  (D  major) .  Sung 
by  all  the  voices,  it  is  heard  again  in  A  major.  There  is  a  return  to 
B-flat  major.  A  theme  recalls  one  of  those  in  the  first  movement, 
which  goes  through  a  maze  of  development,  to  end  in  a  continued 
and  gentle  murmur  of  horns  in  thirds.  The  clarinet  traces  above  them 
the  chorale  melody.  The  chief  theme  is  heard  again,  as  is  the  chorale, 
now  sung  by  violins.  The  oboe  interjects  a  dash  of  melancholy,  but 
the  trombones  proclaim  the  chief  theme  of  the  first  movement.  A 
crescendo  suddenly  dies  away  at  the  height  of  its  force,  and  the  brass 
utter  a  sort  of  prayer  into  which  enter  both  resignation  and  faith. 
The  master  rhythm  of  this  finale  reappears  (basses) ,  while  the  sublime 
religious  song  still  dominates.  A  tutti  bursts  forth,  which  is  followed 
by  a  definite  calm.  There  are  sustained  chords,  and  the  basses  repeat, 
purely  and  majestically,  the  first  measures  of  the  introduction. 


Chausson's  works  for  the  stage  include  the  lyric  drama  in  three  acts, 
Le  Roi  Arthus  (to  his  own  text) ,  and  the  shorter  works  Helene 
and  Jeanne  d'Arc.  There  is  also  incidental  music  for  performance 
in  the  theatre.  For  orchestra  there  are  the  early  symphonic  poems 
Viviane  and  Solitude  dans  les  Bois,  the  Symphony  of  1890,  the 
Poeme  for  Violin  and  Orchestra,  of  1896,  the  Soir  de  Fete  of  1898. 
The  Poeme  de  V Amour  et  de  la  Mer,  for  soprano  and  orchestra, 
was  finished  in  1892.  The  chamber  music  includes  the  Concerto  for 
Piano,  Violin  and  String  Quartet,  1891;  the  Piano  Quartet  of  1897, 
and  the  String  Quartet,  left  unfinished.  There  are  many  songs,  choral 
music  on  religious  and  lay  subjects,  and  piano  pieces. 
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High  Fidelity  xm^f^&^t  music  for  your  homfe>studio  or 
classroom.  Music  that  approximates  "the  real  thing' v~with  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,jnany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  .manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned'  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 
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July  11  &  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A    (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn  —Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"'Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel  —  "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Ham- 
let" Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist);  Mendelssohn  —  "Italian"  Symphony;  Liszt  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B    (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Han  del  —  "Water  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Sain t-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
corsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Haydn  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection"). 

SERIES  C   (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  ivill  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin)  ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
H indemith  —  Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chav ez  —  "Sinfonia  India";   Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein   (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  5  —  August  16) 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 
Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 
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A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  —  successful    investing   of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require  more  time  and   specialized  knowledge   than  most   people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Charles  Munch  announces  the  pro- 
grams for  the  Berkshire  Festival  Con- 
certs to  be  given  at  Tanglewood  from 
July  11  to  August  16.  In  the  first  three 
weekends  concerts  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  first  week  being  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Bach,  the  second  to  Mozart, 
and  the  third  to  Haydn  and  to  contempo- 
rary composers  (Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel, 
and  Foss). 

The  programs  planned  by  Mr.  Munch 
are  as  follows: — 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  11 ;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  12) : 
Two  BA  CH  programs  will  include  . . . 
The  Brandenburg  Concertos  1,  2,  3,  5 
(with  Lukas  Foss),  6;  Suites  2  &  3,  and 
a  Cantata. 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  18;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  19) : 
Two  MOZART  programs  will  include 
.  .  .  Divertimento  K.  136,  Violin  Con- 
certo in  G  (Isaac  Stern),  Serenade  for 
13  Wind  Instruments  K.  361,  "Prague 
Symphony";  Overture  to  "Figaro"  > 
Sinfonia  Concertante  for  Violin  and 
Viola  (Stern  and  de  Pasquale),  "Eine 
kleine  Nachtmusik,"  "Jupiter"  Sym- 
phony. 

(Sat.  Eve.,  July  25;  Sun.  Aft.,  July  26) : 
The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Strauss 
—  Divertimento,  Op.  86,  Milhaud  — 
"Creation  du  monde,"  Ravel  —  "Le 
tombeau  de  Couperin,"  Foss  —  Cantata, 
"A  Parable  of  Death";  HAYDN  —  St. 
Theresa  Mass,  Symphonies  93  and  100 
("Military"). 

The  concerts  in  the  great  Music  Shed 
will  be  given  on  Friday  evenings  (in 
place  of  Thursdays  as  previously), 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. All  evening  concerts  will  begin 
at  8:30,  afternoons  at  3. 

The  programs  for  Series  A  (July  31, 
Aug.  1,  2)  will  include:  Beethoven  — 
Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3,  Mendels- 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
■fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  10  to  20. 

22.95 


416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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sohn  —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Zino 
Francescatti),  Copland  —  Appalachian 
Spring,  Ravel  — "Bolero";  All-Tchai- 
kovsky program,  Pierre  Monteux,  guest 
conductor  —  "Hamlet"  Overture,  Suite 
"Mozartiana,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Over- 
ture, Symphony  No.  5 ;  Schumann  "Man- 
fred" Overture,  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto 
(in  revised  form,  the  composer  as  solo- 
ist), Mendelssohn — "Italian  Symphony," 
Liszt  —  "Mephisto  Waltz." 

Series  B  (Aug.  7,  8,  9):  Handel  — 
"Water  Music,"  Barber  —  "Adagio  for 
Strings,"  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto 
(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky) ,  Strauss  — 
"Don  Quixote" ;  Berlioz  —  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  Kousse- 
vitzky  Memorial  Concert,  Leonard 
Bernstein,  guest  conductor:  Haydn  — 
Symphony  No.  102,  Mahler  —  Symphony 
No.  2  ("Resurrection"). 


Series  C  (Aug.  14,  15,  16) :  Cherubini 

—  "Anacreon  Overture,"  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"    Symphony,    Ravel 

—  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist,  Seymour  Lipkin),  Wagner  — 
Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan," 
"A  Siegfried  Idyl,"  "Die  Meistersinger," 
Excerpts  from  Act  III;  Hindemith  — 
Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass,  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2,  Chavez  —  "Sinfonia 
India"  (Leonard  Berstein,  guest  conduc- 
tor) ;  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Charles  Munch  will  conduct  each  con- 
cert except  on  August  1,  9,  and  15.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  under 
his  direction  also  and  will  hold  its 
eleventh  term  concurrent  with  the  Fes- 
tival season  at  Tanglewood.  Subscrip- 
tions are  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  for  the  Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aldrich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

"Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Sen  Zuckerman 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with   >priii£  ...  a  sprine  overwhelmingly  beautiful   in  the  new  wuy* 
a    smart    woman    ran    look.    Spring    is     >lnn  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . .    magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  uewc»t 
fashions,  expressed  in  suits  such  as  this  hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  i;oats  in  fuhrics  light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a  rainhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .  .   .  seventh    floor 
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Shoppers'  World,  recently  opened  in  Framingham 
on  Routes  9  and  30. 

New  England  country  general  store  of  the  '80s. 


"Keeping  store''  comes  of  age  in  New  England 


Once  the  neighborhood  housewife 
hitched  her  buckboard  near  the 
country  general  store.  Today  she 
drives  her  car  to  nearby  Framing- 
ham  for  "one-stop"  shopping  in  the 
world's  largest  integrated  shopping 
center.  Forty-four  business  firms  offer 
all  manner  of  goods  and  services  for 
her  choosing,  with  complete  parking 
space.  This  new  shopping  conven- 
ience is  just  one  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Bos- 
ton scene. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  affect  our 
personal  lives  today,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  which  affect 
the  problems  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  the  family  which  will  survive  him. 
To  meet  these  problems,  an  up-to- 
date  will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no 
will,  or  if  it  has  not  been  recently 
reviewed,  you  should  see  your  lawyer 
at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 


tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills 
and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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8BVENTY-SEC0ND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THRU 


Eighth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  March  17,  at  8:30  o'clock 


RICHARD  BURGIN,  Conductor 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve" 

("A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain") ,  Orchestral  Fantasy 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,  Op.  67 

I.  Allegro  con  brio 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Allegro 

INTERMISSION 


Sibelius Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39 

I.  Andante  ma  non  troppo;  Allegro  energico 

II.  Andante  ma  non  troppo  lento 

III.  Allegro 

IV.  Finale  (Quasi  una  Fantasia):  Andante;  Allegro  molto 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts   are   broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  • . . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  o6.g  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  a  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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"UNE  NUIT  SUR  LE  MONT-CHAUVE"   ("A  NIGHT  ON  BALD 
MOUNTAIN")  :  Fantasy  for  Orchestra:  posthumous  work 

COMPLETED   AND   ORCHESTRATED   BY   RlMSKY-KoRSAKOV 

By  Modeste  Petrovitch  Moussorgsky 

Born  in  Karevo,  district  of  Toropeta,  in  the  government  of  Pskov,  on  March  21, 
1839;  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  March  28,  1881 


Moussorgsky's  piece,  after  its  several  revisions  and  the  ultimate  editing  of  Rimsky- 
Korsakov,  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Russian  Symphony  Society 
in  St.  Petersburg,  October  27,  1886,  Rimsky-Korsakov  conducting.  The  first  per- 
formance in  the  United  States  was  at  a  series  of  Russian  concerts  at  the  Columbian 
Exposition  in  Chicago,  June,  1893.  The  first  Boston  performance  was  at  a  concert 
of  the  Orchestral  Club,  conducted  by  Georges  Longy,  January  5,  1904.  The  first 
performance  at  a  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  April  23,  1920. 
There  have  been  subsequent  performances  November  16,  1923,  January  29,  1926, 
November  24,  1933,  and  December  29,  1944. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,,  cymbals, 
tam-tam,  bell  in  D,  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Vladimir  Stassov. 

Moussorgsky,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  still  a  beginner  as  a  com- 
poser, wrote  an  orchestral  piece  on  the  general  style  of  Liszt's 
"Dame  Macabre"  —  music  which  had  much  intrigued  the  Russian 
circle.  Moussorgsky  then  worked  upon  a  setting  of  Medgen's  drama 
"The  Witch,"  and  his  music  was  to  describe  "the  assembly  of  the 


Wr         we  have  it  —                                  ^a^  IL     Jf& 

Wr           spring's                                                         ^m 

y            gayest                                                                ■ 

W           newcomer  . . . 

■    //iMtJxteJtc    f?>*#£*LC^  JWI 

|i             the  sack  suit               twenty  newbury  street    M 

wL          *°r                                               A 

ML               women                                                    ^k 

JL               ready  for                                    ^M 

fefe^            fresh  fashion                  ^adm 
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witches,  various  episodes  of  witchcraft,  the  pageant  of  all  the  sorcerers, 
and  a  finale,  the  witch  dance  and  homage  to  Satan."  Moussorgsky  was 
much  pleased  with  his  sketches,  and  wrote  to  Balakirev  in  September, 
i860,  saying:  "It  may  be  possible  to  turn  out  something  very  good." 
But  Balakirev  was  cool  in  his  criticism,  and  the  sketches  were  laid 
away.  In  1867,  Moussorgsky  reworked  the  music  with  the  intention  of 
making  it  into  a  fantasia  for  piano  and  orchestra,  which  he  intended 
to  call  "Midsummer  Eve."  In  the  year  1871,  a  scheme  was  hatched  for 
an  opera  "Mlada,"  to  be  composed  jointly  by  Cui,  Borodin,  Mous- 
sorgsky and  Rimsky-Korsakov.  Moussorgsky  was  assigned  the  scene 
of  the  Witches'  Sabbath  in  the  second  act  ("The  Sacrifice  to  the  Black 
Goat  on  Bald  Mountain") ,  and  again  he  brought  out  his  sketches. 
This  project  also  fell  through.  Again,  when  he  was  at  work  upon  the 
opera  "The  Fair  at  Sorotchintzy,"  in  1877,  he  brought  forth  the  pet 
scherzo,  which  characteristically  he  was  forever  reworking  but  never 
finishing,  and  planned  to  introduce  it  as  an  intermezzo  between 
the  first  two  acts,  representing  the  ghostly  nightmare  of  a  Ukrainian 
peasant.  But  neither  the  intermezzo  nor  the  opera  itself  was  com- 
pleted. After  Moussorgsky's  death,  Rimsky-Korsakov  undertook  the 
rounding  out  of  "A  Night  on  Bald  Mountain,"  together  with  other 
fragmentary  works  of  his  colleague.  Mossourgsky,  in  his  last  version, 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ...-»? 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       f| 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Have  You...  -f) 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation  — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON   SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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had  ended  the  piece,  so  Rimsky-Korsakov  has  told  us  in  his  autobiog- 
raphy, "with  the  chime  of  the  village  bells,  at  which  the  demon 
crew  vanish  in  terror.  The  quiet  passage  descriptive  of  dawn  was 
founded  on  the  theme  of  the  sleeping  youth,  who  had  had  the  fright- 
ful nightmare.  I  used  the  latest  reading  for  the  close  of  the  work.  .  .  . 
But  none  of  these  versions,  as  a  whole,  was  suitable  for  publication 
and  performance.  Consequently,  I  resolved  to  make  a  purely  orches- 
tral piece  from  Moussorgsky's  material  and  did  my  utmost  to  keep  all 
the  best  and  most  connected  parts  without  change  and  to  put  in  as 
little  as  possible  of  my  own.  But  first  I  had  to  create  the  form  into 
which  Moussorgsky's  ideas  could  naturally  fall.  It  was  a  hard  prob- 
lem, and  for  two  whole  years  I  did  not  succeed  in  solving  it  satisfac- 
torily. I  could  manage  neither  the  form,  nor  the  modulations,  nor  the 
orchestration." 

The  score  made  its  appearance  in  1886.  It  contains  the  following 
description: 

"Subterranean  sounds  of  unearthly  voices.  Appearance  of  the  Spirits 
of  Darkness,  followed  by  that  of  the  god  Chernobog.  Glorification  of 
Chernobog,  and  celebration  of  the  Black  Mass.  Witches'  Sabbath.  At 
the  height  of  the  orgies,  the  bell  of  the  little  village  church  is  heard 
from  afar.  The  Spirits  of  Darkness  are  dispersed.  Daybreak." 

[copyrighted] 
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add  up 


yourestate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL   DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4  24   oz.  jar $  .49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.   (4  oz.  tin  47#) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,  17  oz.  tin   .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  $6  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  YA   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.   Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish   (filet  de  thon)  ,4  54   oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar 49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  5,  IN  C  MINOR,  Op.  67 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fifth  Symphony  was  completed  near  the  end  of  the  year  1807,  and  first 
performed  at  the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  Beethoven 
conducting.  The  parts  were  published  in  April,  1809,  and  the  score  in  March,  1826. 
The  dedication  is  to  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  and  Count  Rasumovsky. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  double-bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings  (the 
piccolo,  trombones  and  double-bassoon,  here  making  their  first  appearance  in  a 
symphony  of  Beethoven,  are  used  only  in  the  Finale). 

It  is  possible  to  find  an  affinity  of  rhythmic  units  through  the  four 
movements  of  the  Fifth  Symphony.  But  the  similarity  (and  it  is 
nothing  more)  should  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  a  superficial  obser- 
vation. Beethoven  may  not  have  been  even  aware  of  it —  he  was  too 
deep  an  artist  to  pursue  a  unifying  theory.  A  still  greater  mistake  is  to 
look  upon  the  initial  four-note  figure  with  its  segregating  hold  as 
more  than  a  segment  of  the  theme  proper.  Weingartner  and  others 
after  him  have  exposed  this  fallacy,  and  what  might  be  called  the 
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enlightened  interpretation  of  this  movement  probably  began  with 
the  realization  that  Beethoven  never  devised  a  first  movement  more 
conspicuous  for  graceful  symmetry  and  even,  melodic  flow.  An  isolated 
tile  cannot  explain  a  mosaic,  and  the  smaller  the  tile  unit,  the  more 
smooth  and  delicate  of  line  will  be  the  complete  picture.  Just  so 
does  Beethoven's  briefer  "motto"  devolve  upon  itself  to  produce  long 
and  regular  melodic  periods.  Even  in  its  first  bare  statement,  the 
"motto"  belongs  conceptually  to  an  eight-measure  period,  broken 
for  the  moment  as  the  second  fermata  is  held  through  an  additional 
bar.  The  movement  is  regular  in  its  sections,  conservative  in  its 
tonalities.  Its  very  regularity,  its  incredible  compactness,  adds  to  the 
power  of  the  symphony  which,  when  it  was  first  heard,  disrupted 
all  contemporary  notions  of  what  a  symphony  was  supposed  to  be. 

The  Andante  con  moto  (in  A-flat  major)  is  the  most  irregular  of 
the  four  movements.  It  is  not  so  much  a  theme  with  variations  as  free 
thoughts  upon  segments  of  a  theme  with  certain  earmarks  and  re- 
currences of  the  variation  form  hovering  in  the  background.  The  first 
setting  forth  of  the  melody  cries  heresy  by  requiring  48  bars.  The 
first  strain  begins  regularly  enough,  but,  instead  of  closing  on  the 
tonic  A-flat,  hangs  suspended.  The  wood  winds  echo  this  last  phrase 
and  carry  it  to  a  cadence  which  is  pointedly  formal  as  the  strings 
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1 8th   Century 
Hurdy-Gurdy 


A  Fascinating  Crank 

<<Cj00NER  or  later,"  Delver  Forfax  declared,  "a  man  j 
^  will  turn  up  winding  the  crank  of  what  is  commonly  I 
called  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

"But  is  it  really  a  hurdy-gurdy?  I  raise  the  question 
because  the  crank  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to  an 
exhibit  labeled  'Hurdy-gurdy'  in  the  Casadesus  Col- 
lection  of  Old  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

"This  beautiful  instrument  somewhat  resembles  a 
large  mandoline  with  inlaid  borders,  and  a  human  head 
carved  at  the  end  bearing  the  tuning  pegs.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  is  a  crank.  Not  far  from  that,  a  sort  of  semi- 
circular box,  about  a  handsbreadth  wide,  rises  from  the 
flat  top,  across  it.  An  oblong  box  runs  from  this  pro- 
tuberance up  to  the  peg-end.  What  resemble  small  piano 
keys  run  along  one  side  of  this  second  box. 

"One  is  easily  caught  supposing  that  this  device  is  a 
sort  of  mechanized  mandoline.  But  close  study  will  show  that  it  was 
designed  to  produce  sounds  more  like  those  of  a  violin  —  a  bowed  tone, 
rather  a  plucked  one. 

"All  is  explained  by  raising  the  lids  of  the  two  boxes.  Now  it  is 
seen  that  under  the  humped  one  is  a  rosined  leather  wheel.  Under  the 
oblong  box  are  four  gut  strings,  and  plungers  —  each  with  a  little  up- 
right spur  —  on  the  ends  of  the  keys.  The  strings  are  stretched  over  a 
violin-like  bridge  at  the  right  of  the  wheel.  Turning  the  crank  with  the 
right  hand  caused  the  wheel  to  rub  against  two  of  the  strings  and  produce 
a  drone  bass  with  a  sound  like  'hurdy-gurdy,  hurdy-gurdy.'  Poking  the 
keys  —  not  pressing  them  —  with  the  left  hand  caused  each  plunger 
to  thrust  its  spur  against  the  correct  part  of  the  third  string  to  produce 
a  desired  note  of  the  scale  for  a  melody,  as  a  violinist  does  by  'stopping' 
with  his  fingers. 

"That  is  a  true  hurdy-gurdy,  as  built  and  widely  played  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  that  is  a  refinement  of  huge  two-man  instru- 
ments, five  or  six  feet  long,  pictured  by  twelfth-century  artists. 

"Well,  the  instrument  began  its  career  with  a  crank,  and  that's  what 
we've  got  left  of  it  today." 
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echo  it  at  the  nineteenth  bar.  Formal  but  not  legitimate.  A  close  at 
the  eighth  bar  would  have  been  regular,  and  this  is  not  a  movement 
of  regular  phrase  lengths.  Regularity  is  not  established  until  the  end 
of  the  movement  when  this  phrase  closes  upon  its  eighth  bar  at  lastl 
The  whole  andante  is  one  of  the  delayed  cadences.  The  second  strain 
of  the  melody  pauses  upon  the  dominant  and  proceeds  with  an  out- 
burst into  C  major,  repeats  in  this  key  to  pause  at  the  same  place 
and  dream  away  at  leisure  into  E-flat.  The  two  sections  of  melody 
recur  regularly  with  varying  ornamental  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
but  again  the  questioning  pauses  bring  in  enchanting  whispered 
vagaries,  such  as  a  fugato  for  flutes,  oboes  and  clarinets,  or  a  pianis- 
simo dalliance  by  the  violins  upon  a  strand  of  accompaniment.  The 
movement  finds  a  sudden  fortissimo  close. 

The  third  movement  (allegro,  with  outward  appearance  of  a 
scherzo)  begins  pianissimo  with  a  phrase  the  rhythm  of  which  crystal- 
lizes into  the  principal  element,  in  fortissimo.  The  movement  restores 
the  C  minor  of  the  first  and  some  of  its  rhythmic  drive.  But  here  the 
power  of  impulsion  is  light  and  springy.  In  the  first  section  of  the 
Trio  in  C  major  (the  only  part  of  the  movement  which  is  literally 
repeated)   the   basses   thunder  a  theme  which  is  briefly  developed, 
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fugally  and  otherwise.  The  composer  begins  what  sounds  until  its 
tenth  bar  like  a  da  capo.  But  this  is  in  no  sense  a  return,  as  the 
hearer  soon  realizes.  The  movement  has  changed  its  character,  lost  its 
steely  vigor  and  taken  on  a  light,  skimming,  mysterious  quality.  It 
evens  off  into  a  pianissimo  where  the  suspense  of  soft  drum  beats 
prepares  a  new  disclosure,  lightly  establishing  (although  one  does  not 
realize  this  until  the  disclosure  comes)  the  quadruple  beat.  The  bridge 
of  mystery  leads,  with  a  sudden  tension,  into  the  tremendous  out- 
burst of  the  Finale,  chords  proclaiming  C  major  with  all  of  the  power 
an  orchestra  of  1807  could  muster  — which  means  that  trombones, 
piccolo  and  contra-bassoon  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  a  symphony. 
The  Finale  follows  the  formal  line  of  custom,  with  a  second  section 
in  the  dominant,  the  prescribed  development  section,  and  a  fairly 
close  recapitulation.  But  as  completely  as  the  first  movement  (which 
likewise  outwardly  conforms),  it  gives  a  new  function  to  a  symphony 
—  a  new  and  different  character  to  music  itself.  Traditional  precon- 
ceptions are  swept  away  in  floods  of  sound,  joyous  and  triumphant. 
At  the  end  of  the  development  the  riotous  chords  cease  and  in  the 
sudden  silence  the  scherzo,  or  rather  the  bridge  passage,  is  recalled. 
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Again  measures  of  wonderment  fall  into  the  sense  of  a  coda  as  the 
oboe  brings  the  theme  to  a  gentle  resolution.  This  interruption  was 
a  stroke  of  genius  which  none  could  deny,  even  the  early  malcontents 
who  denounced  the  movement  as  vulgar  and  blatant  —  merely  because 
they  had  settled  back  for  a  rondo  and  found  something  else  instead. 
The  Symphony  which  in  all  parts  overrode  disputation  did  so  no- 
where more  tumultuously,  more  unanswerably,  than  in  the  final  coda. 

Something  in  the  direct,  impelling  drive  of  the  first  movement 
of  the  C  minor  symphony  commanded  the  general  attention  when 
it  was  new,  challenged  the  skeptical,  and  soon  forced  its  acceptance. 
Goethe  heard  it  with  grumbling  disapproval,  according  to  Mendels- 
sohn, but  was  astonished  and  impressed  in  spite  of  himself.  Lesueur, 
hidebound  professor  at  the  Conservatoire,  was  talked  by  Berlioz  into 
breaking  his  vow  never  to  listen  to  another  note  of  Beethoven,  and 
found  his  prejudices  and  resistance  quite  swept  away.  A  less  plaus- 
ible tale  reports  Maria  Malibran  as  having  been  thrown  into  con- 
vulsions by  this  symphony.  The  instances  could  be  multiplied.  There 
was  no  gainsaying  that  forthright,  sweeping  storminess. 

Even  if  the  opening  movement  could  have  been  denied,  the  tender 
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melodic  sentiment  of  the  Andante  was  more  than  enough  to  offset 
conservative  objections  to  "waywardness"  in  the  development,  and 
the  lilting  measures  of  the  scherzo  proper  were  more  than  enough 
to  compensate  the  "rough"  and  nuzzling  Trio.  The  joyous,  marchlike 
theme  of  the  finale  carried  the  symphony  on  its  crest  to  popular 
success,  silencing  at  length  the  objections  of  those  meticulous  musi- 
cians who  found  that  movement  "commonplace"  and  noisy.  Certain 
of  the  purists,  such  as  Louis  Spohr,  were  outraged  at  hearing  the 
disreputable  tones  of  trombones  and  piccolo  in  a  symphony.  But 
Spohr  could  not  resist  Beethoven's  uncanny  touch  in  introducing  a 
reminiscence  of  the  scherzo  before  the  final  coda.  Even  Berlioz,  who 
was  usually  with  Beethoven  heart  and  soul,  felt  called  upon  to  make 
a  half-apology  for  the  elementary  finale  theme.  It  seemed  to  him  that 
the  repetitiousness  of  the  finale  inevitably  lessened  the  interest.  After 
the  magnificent  first  entrance  of  the  theme,  the  major  tonality  so 
miraculously  prepared  for  in  the  long  transitional  passage,  all  that 
could  follow  seemed  to  him  lessened  by  comparison,  and  he  was 
forced  to  take  refuge  in  the  simile  of  a  row  of  even  columns,  of 
which  the  nearest  looms  largest. 
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It  has  required  the  weathering  of  time  to  show  the  Beethoven  of 
the  Fifth  Symphony  to  be  in  no  need  of  apologies,  to  be  greater  than 
his  best  champions  suspected.  Some  of  his  most  enthusiastic  conduc- 
tors in  the  century  past  seem  to  have  no  more  than  dimly  perceived 
its  broader  lines,  misplaced  its  accents,  under  or  over  shot  the  mark 
when  they  attempted  those  passages  which  rely  upon  the  understand- 
ing and  dramatic  response  of  the  interpreter.  Wagner  castigated  those 
who  hurried  over  the  impressive,  held  E-flat  in  the  second  bar,  who 
sustained  it  no  longer  than  the  "usual  duration  of  a  forte  bow  stroke." 
He  protested  that  "the  life-blood  of  the  note  must  be  squeezed  out 
of  it  to  the  last  drop,  with  force  enough  to  arrest  the  waves  of  the 
sea,  and  lay  bare  the  ground  of  the  ocean;  to  stop  the  clouds  in  their 
courses,  dispel  the  mists,  and  reveal  the  pure  blue  sky,  and  the  burn- 
ing face  of  the  sun  himself."  All  this  suggests  that  Beethoven  may 
have  suffered  by  two  extremes  in  the  matter  of  these  fermatas  —  from 
the  italicizing  Romantics,  and  from  the  too  correct  and  brisk  aca- 
demicians. Even  many  years  later,  Arthur  Nikisch  was  taken  to  task 
for  over-prolonging  those  particular  holds.  Felix  Weingartner,  as  re- 
cently as   1906,  in  his  "On  the  Performance  of  the  Symphonies  of 
Beethoven,"  felt  obliged  to  warn  conductors  against  what  would  now 
be  considered  unbelievable  liberties,   such  as   adding  horns   in   the 
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opening  measures  of  the  symphony.  He  also  told  them  to  take  the 
opening  eighth  notes  in  tempo,  and  showed  how  the  flowing  con- 
tours of  the  movement  must  not  be  obscured  by  false  accentuation. 

And  so  the  symphony  remains  the  most  striking  manifestation  ot 
the  impassioned,  the  eruptive  Beethoven.  It  sent  the  romancers  at 
once  searching  for  causes,  for  explanations,  and  they  have  never 
ceased.  Much  stock  has  been  placed  in  the  stories  that  Beethoven 
once  remarked  of  his  first  theme:  "Thus  fate  knocks  at  the  door*' 
[Schindler],  and  that  the  notes  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  call  of 
the  goldfinch  [Ries],  Even  though  these  two  men  may  for  once  have 
remembered  accurately  and  spoken  truly  (which  in  itself  is  assuming 
a  good  deal),  the  two  incidents  prove  no  more  than  that,  in  the  first 
case,  the  completed  symphony  possibly  suggested  to  its  maker,  in  a 
passing  conversational  fancy,  the  idea  of  Fate  knocking  at  the  door; 
in  the  second  case,  his  musical  thought  may  have  seized  upon  a  chance 
interval,  and  according  to  a  way  he  had,  developed  it  into  something 
entirely  different.  An  accidental  phrase  or  rhythm  was  constantly 
taking  musical  shape  in  his  imagination  —  a  domain  where  all  things 
became  pure  music,  where  visual  images  somehow  did  not  belong. 

Some  writers  would  not  agree  with  this.  Grove,  for  example,  as- 
sumed that  Beethoven  must  have  had  a  "personal  purpose  or  idea" 
in  mind  when  he  put  this  stormy  music  to  paper.  "It  is  impossible," 
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wrote  Grove,  "to  resist  a  strong  feeling  of  regret  that  in  this  and 
others  of  his  symphonies  Beethoven  did  not  give  us  a  clue  to  his  in- 
tentions." That  regret  did  not  curb  Sir  George  in  the  exercise  of 
free  speculation.  Berlioz,  whose  musicianly  understanding  of  Bee- 
thoven's symphonies  must  sometimes  be  discerned  through  a  thicket 
of  verbiage,  sees  in  the  first  movement  "the  terrible  rage  of  Othello 
when  he  receives  from  Iago's  mouth  the  poisonous  slanders  which  per- 
suade him  of  Desdemona's  guilt."  Imaginative  embroidery  reaches 
its  height  when  Berlioz  is  reminded  by  the  trio  in  the  scherzo  of  a 
"gay  and  frolicsome  elephant"  ("les  ebats  d'un  elephant  en  gaiete"). 
One  turns  with  a  certain  relief  to  the  thought  that  Beethoven  was 
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probably  conscious  of  tones  and  nothing  else  as  this  tonal  revolu- 
tion transpired  and  became  articulate.  It  would  seem  entirely  pos 
sible  that  he  had  no  personal  encounter  in  mind,  no  scheme  for  the 
disruption  of  musical  law  and  order.  As  Edouard  Herriot  has  said, 
in  his  "Life  and  Times  of  Beethoven,"  he  proceeded  "without  a  cal- 
culated theory,  without  a  scholastic  formula,  but  in  an  altogether 
simple  manner,  because  in  so  ample  a  work,  master  over  all  his  re- 
sources, he  applied  himself  once  more  with  a  native  ingenuousness." 
The  music,  too,  may  be  profitably  approached  with  a  similar  in- 
genuousness, free  of  inward  probings. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  PLEA  FOR  THE  CREATIVE  ARTIST 

By  Gian-Carlo  Menotti 

(Reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times) 


Perhaps  the  only  tiresome  thing  about  being  an  American  is  that  one 
is  continually  being  told  by  foreigners  what  is  wrong  with  this 
country.  Fortunately,  most  Americans  seem  rather  to  enjoy  this  type 
of  criticism,  and  wisely  so,  because,  after  all,  criticism  is  a  form  of 
homage.  One  criticizes  only  that  which  seems  potentially  perfect. 

But  as  flattering  and  constructive  as  criticism  can  often  be,  it  is,  on 
the  other  hand,  rather  annoying  to  be  paternally  advised  and  sancti- 
moniously chastised  by  people  who  are  hardly  acquainted  with  one's 
problems. 

Plutarch  tells  how  the  ancient  Romans  exposed  the  ailing  on  public 
thoroughfares  so  that  passers-by  who  had  suffered  from  the  same  illness 
or  fancied  themselves  as  possessing  therapeutic  powers  could  give 
advice  to  the  sufferers.  This  example  of  unparalleled  stoicism  on  the 
part  of  the  patient  could  easily  be  compared  to  that  of  an  American 
accepting  without  protest   the   criticism   of   the  European  who  has 
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spent  two  weeks  in  New  York  and  therefore  feels  entitled  to  dissect 
the  heart  of  America  for  him. 

Unhappily,  not  all  of  these  judgments  that  come  from  abroad, 
more  often  than  not  in  the  form  of  accusations,  are  to  be  dismissed 
with  amusement.  Some  of  the  more  persistent  ones  contain  more  than 
a  grain  of  truth.  Without  a  doubt,  the  oldest  and  most  persistent  of 
these  accusations  is  directed  toward  American  culture.  It  is  a  known 
fact  to  the  American  that  the  European,  in  both  friendly  and  un- 
friendly countries,  has  a  tendency  to  consider  him  culturally  inferior. 
This  high-handed  attitude  of  the  European  must  often  puzzle  the 
average  American  citizen.  After  all,  doesn't  America  have  the  best 
symphonic  orchestras  in  the  world,  some  of  the  largest  libraries,  some 
of  the  richest  museums?  Where  else  is  there  such  an  abundance  of 
lectures,  symposiums,  concerts  and  university  courses  in  all  branches 
of  the  arts? 

Having  lived  more  than  twenty  years  in  this  country  and  being 
considered  even  by  my  compatriots  as  an  American  composer,  I  hope 
it  will  not  appear  too  arrogant  if  I  attempt  to  explain  why  this  atti- 
tude toward  America  still  exists  abroad  and  what,  to  a  great  extent, 
justifies  it. 

I  am  afraid  that  America  has  not  yet  realized,  except  in  a  small 
elite  circle,  that  art  is  essentially  a  creative  process.  No  matter  how 
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much  and  how  long  a  nation  may  absorb  art,  it  still  will  not  be 
considered  an  artistic  country  unless  it  produces  art.  (The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  culture  in  general,  but  I  shall  limit  myself  in  dis- 
cussing the  one  aspect  that  most  concerns  me— art,  particularly  as 
represented  by  music.)  I  am  not  denying  that  art  is  being  produced 
in  America.  Actually,  few  countries  in  the  world  can  boast  such 
creative  activity,  and  I  would  even  like  to  add  that  its  quality  is, 
in  my  opinion,  not  inferior  to  that  of  most  European  countries.  But 
how  are  Europeans  supposed  to  recognize  the  importance  of  creative 
life  in  America  or,  for  that  matter,  even  to  know  of  its  existence,  if 
Americans  themselves  ignore  or  minimize  it? 

Americans  have  always  concerned  themselves  more  with  the  posses- 
sion and  display  of  art  rather  than  with  the  production  of  it.  In  music, 
especially,  they  take  great  pride  in  their  orchestras  and  in  the  men 
who  interpret  music  for  them,  but  they  have  always  relegated  the 
composer  to  a  secondary  place.  A  symphony  concert  presented  by  a 
celebrated  conductor  is  often  described  by  the  press  as  having  made 
"musical  history,"  although  no  new  work  has  been  presented.  Actually, 
no  concert  that  I  know  of  has  ever  made  musical  history  unless  it  was 
by  the  creation  of  new  music. 

It  is  pathetic  to  see  the  timidity  and  apologetic  air  with  which 
Americans  introduce  their  creative  artists  to  Europe.    (I  insist  on  the 
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distinction  between  creative  and  interpretive  artists.)  Who  can  ever 
forget  the  shabby  concerts  of  American  music  half-heartedly  organized 
all  through  an  expectant  Europe  by  well-meaning  souls  in  the  State 
Department  shortly  after  the  war?  At  one  of  the  Lucerne  festivals, 
while  England  sent  an  orchestra  conducted  by  Sir  Adrian  Boult  to 
represent  its  composers,  and  France,  an  orchestra  conducted  by 
Munch,  American  composers  were  embarrassingly  represented  by  a 
concert  of  records— the  kind  of  concert  one  might  expect  in  a  summer 
camp.  (After  the  concert,  however,  cocktails  served  by  the  American 
embassy  to  the  stunned  body  of  international  critics  were  by  far  the 
best  served  by  any  embassy.) 


It  is  my  contention  that  the  average  American  has  little  or  no  respect 
for  the  creative  artist  and  is  apt  to  consider  him  as  an  almost  useless 
member  of  the  community.  The  average  American  father  is  still  dis- 
mayed at  the  thought  that  one  of  his  sons  may  choose  to  become  a 
composer,  writer,  or  painter.  He  will  consider  any  such  pursuit  a 
sign  of  "softness,"  an  unmanly  and,  I  venture  to  say,  an  un-American 
choice.  I  must  add  in  all  frankness  that  his  hostility  toward  the  arts 
is  not  uncommon  in  Europe  within  a  certain  class  of  society.  But  it 
exists  only  in  a  very  small  percentage  of  the  population,  mostly  among 
the  nouveaux  riches  and  the  very  orthodox  members  of  the  aristocracy 
who  still  feel  that  it  is  more  noble  to  patronize  than  to  create.  More- 
over, even  in  this  latter  small  and  moribund  class,  artistic  activity 
is  at  least  looked  upon  as  an  essential  element  of  gracious  living  rather 
than  the  adornment  of  uneventful  Sunday  afternoons. 

Curiously  enough,  Americans  accept  as  a  perfectly  normal  phenome- 
non that  a  foreigner  should  choose  art  as  his  profession.  While  an 
American  artist  often  is  subtly  ostracized  by  his  own  community,  a 
foreign  one  in  that  same  milieu  is  apt  to  be  honored.  It  is  almost  as 
if  one  should  have  no  respect  for  Mohammedanism  unless  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  a  Hindu.  No  wonder  that  the  young  American  artist  is  per- 
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haps  the  most  neurotic  in  the  world  and  for  generations  has  sought  in 
Europe  his  spiritual  home. 

I  have  remarked  before  that  I  insist  on  the  separation  between  crea- 
tive and  interpretive  artists,  not  only  because  the  roles  are  scarcely 
related,  but  also  because,  curiously  enough,  the  interpretive  artist, 
although  his  role  is  of  minor  importance,  is  more  readily  tolerated  by 
the  American  community.  This  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  nature 
of  his  contribution,  ephemeral  as  it  is,  is  easier  to  appraise  and  con- 
sequently has  greater  commercial  value  than  that  of  the  creator.  The 
singer  who  finally  is  accepted  by  the  Metropolitan  and  is  heard  regu- 
larly on  radio  programs  becomes  a  highly  respectable  member  of 
his  home  town  and  consequently  a  hero  to  his  own  family.  But  the 
struggling  composer  who  may  or  may  not  succeed  in  having  his  sym- 
phony performed  by  a  well-known  symphony  orchestra  will  be  con- 
sidered an  incorrigible  eccentric. 

This  perhaps  explains  the  uncommon  anxiety  of  the  young  American 
artist  toward  the  problem  of  financial  success.  Artists  all  over  the 
world  have  to  face  the  dilemma  of  finding  freedom  to  work  and 
earning  a  living  at  the  same  time;  but  for  most  of  them,  money 
represents  only  the  necessary  means  of  acquiring  this  freedom.  For  the 
American  artist,  financial  success  stands  for  much  more  than  that. 
It  usually  represents  the  unconscious  desire  to  rehabilitate  himself 
before  family  and  community,  to  show  them  that  he  is  worth  more 
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than  they  thought  him  to  be,  and  that  he  not  only  can  earn  a  living, 
but  actually  a  better  living  than  many  of  the  members  of  more 
respected  professions.  The  mature  artist  will  disclaim  any  such  thought 
of  self-vindication,  but  the  younger  one  will  be  secretly  delighted  at 
the  thought  of  the  devastating  effect  that  his  success  will  have  upon 
"friends  of  the  family"  or  the  Eumenides-like  group  of  relatives  whose 
silent  commiseration  he  had  to  bear  throughout  his  youth. 

Except  for  this  anxiety  over  financial  success,  I  cannot  otherwise 
explain  the  tragic  fate  of  so  many  promising  young  writers  who,  having 
achieved  or  rather,  let  us  say,  fallen  by  chance  into  the  category  of 
"best  seller,"  repeat  themselves  into  sterility,  or  the  even  worse  fate  of 
the  talented  young  painter  who  finally  succumbs  to  the  lure  of  com- 
mercial advertising  and  by  cheapening  himself  eventually  destroys 
the  freshness  of  his  creative  powers. 

I  strongly  feel  that  American  parents,  fathers  in  particular,  are  fre- 
quently to  blame  for  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which  often  leads 
their  artistic  sons  to  the  betrayal  of  their  ideals  and  thence  to  medi- 
ocrity or  failure.  Being  a  teacher  in  a  well-known  American  school, 
I  am  again  and  again  confronted  by  the  case  of  the  young  composer 
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whose  well-to-do  father  will  stubbornly  refuse  him  any  financial  help 
after  he  is  21  years  of  age.  This  all-too-prevalent  type  of  father  is 
unable  to  accept  the  fact  that  art  is  a  long  and  painful  process.  He 
will  inevitably  suspect  of  emasculation  the  son  who  at  the  age  of 
21  still  requires  the  help  of  his  family.  Consequently,  to  avoid  con- 
tempt, the  young  American  artist,  long  before  his  coming  of  age, 
begins  to  seek  feverishly  for  any  kind  of  grant  or  prize  which  will 
save  him  from  the  humiliation  of  financial  dependence.  (The  case 
of  Ravel,  whose  family  provided  him  an  income  all  through  his  life, 
is  not  an  uncommon  one  in  Europe.) 

All  of  this  rather  puzzles  me.  Why  is  it  that  the  American  father 
must  feel  apologetic  for— if  not  thoroughly  ashamed  of— the  fact  that 
his  son  may  want  to  pursue  a  non-money-making  profession,  and  con- 
centrate on  spiritual  values  rather  than  material  ones?  Why,  may  I 
ask,  is  a  father  to  be  more  proud  of  the  son  who  can  earn  his  living 
at  21,  rather  than  of  the  struggling  son  who  one  day  may  be  the  pride 
of  his  country  and  whose  work  may  be  remembered  for  generations 
to  come? 

How  well  I  remember  as  a  child  watching  the  profound  sorrow  of  all 
Milan  as  the  funeral  of  Puccini  passed  through  the  streets!  It  was  a 
loss  for  each  of  us  as  well  as  for  our  country.  No  wonder  that  a  young 
Italian  boy's  wanting  to  be  a  composer  could  only  be  a  source  of  satis- 
faction and  pride  to  his  family  and  friends.  But  the  family's  regard 
for  music  was  only  a  reflection  of  the  general  public's  esteem  in  which 
the  composer  was  held  in  Italy. 
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The  indifference  of  the  American  public  toward  creative  life  is 
reflected  even  in  its  cultural  institutions. 

Although  most  artists  may  tend  to  refuse  academic  recognition,  rela- 
tively few  have  ever  been  granted  such  recognition  by  a  first-rank 
university.  I  believe  that  a  composer  of  such  standing  as  Aaron  Copland 
has  been  honored  only  once  by  a  university,  Samuel  Barber,  never, 
and  William  Schuman  only  since  he  has  become  the  director  of  the 
Juilliard  School.  I  happen  to  know  that  the  only  time  Virgil  Thomson 
was  offered  an  honorary  degree  by  a  college  he  found  himself  on  the 
same  platform  as  Elizabeth  Arden,  the  cosmetician,  also  a  recipient. 
For  that  matter,  composers  are  not  even  taken  into  consideration  by 
those  same  institutions  that  apparently  devote  themselves  to  music. 
At  the  reception  given  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic  for  its  100th 
anniversary,  to  which  practically  every  Tom,  Dick  and  Harry  of  the 
music  world  was  invited,  I  don't  know  of  a  single  composer  of  note 
who  received  an  invitation.  Nor  is  a  composer  ever  asked  to  be  a 
member  of  orchestra  or  opera  boards.  Business  men  are  considered  to  be 
better  judges. 

This  reluctance  to  appoint  an  American  artist  to  a  responsible  posi- 
tion may  be  the  outcome  of  the  fallacy  that  an  artist  is  inevitably  an 
unreliable  person,  devoid  of  any  executive  abilities  whatsoever. 

It  is  no  mystery  that  Strauss  was  an  admirable  business  man  and 
Verdi  a  shrewd  land-owner.  Creative  artists  in  Europe  are  sought,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  hold  important  positions  in  the  direction  of 
institutions  concerned  with  art;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them 
holding  high  diplomatic  positions  in  their  governments.  Among 
innumerable  examples  I  mention  the  poet,  T.  S.  Eliot,  who  certainly 
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has  been  largely  responsible  for  the  policy  of  his  publishing  house; 
the  composer,  Ibert,  for  the  direction  of  the  French  Academy  in  Rome; 
the  writers,  Claudel  and  Giraudoux,  who  both  held  positions  as  French 
Ambassadors;  and  the  philosopher,  Benedetto  Croce,  who  was  asked 
to  honor  the  new  free  Government  of  Italy  with  his  presence. 

Most  flagrant  of  all  is  the  indifferent  attitude  of  the  American 
Government  toward  creative  art.  Possessing  the  most  formidable 
means  and  material  for  cultural  propaganda,  it  stubbornly  insists 
upon  ignoring  the  only  facet  of  American  culture  that  would  really 
impress  Europe— the  arts.  France  has  always  been  a  master  in  exploit- 
ing its  creative  sons.  Its  tourism,  its  fashion,  its  incredible  prestige  as 
a  leader  in  cultural  and  intellectual  matters  are  the  outcome  of  cen- 
turies of  national  pride  in  its  art.  The  arrival  of,  let  us  say,  Sartre  in 
a  foreign  country  is  greeted  by  the  French  Embassy  with  lavish  recep- 
tions worthy  of  royalty.  (It  is  an  extravagant  dream  to  imagine  that 
someone  like  Faulkner  would  receive  such  honors  from  his  own  Gov- 
ernment. Has  a  serious  contemporary  composer  or  painter  ever  been 
honored  by  the  White  House?) 

The  recent  deaths  in  France  of  Gide  and  Berard  were  almost  con- 
sidered as  national  disasters.  Sibelius  in  Finland  is  already  a  national 
monument;  Benjamin  Britten  of  England  is  rapidly  becoming  one; 
and  George  Bernard  Shaw,  of  course,  was  immortalized  long  before 
his  death.   But  who  knows  or  cares   to  know  in  America  what  is 
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happening  to  its  greatest  dramatist,  Eugene  O'Neill,  sick  and  lonely 
somewhere  in  this  country? 

I  find  the  general  American  press  equally  guilty  in  its  stress  upon 
what  is  only  the  cheaper  and  more  ephemeral  aspect  of  American 
culture. 

It  is  a  rather  sad  panorama.  America  must  finally  realize  that  its 
present  civilization  will  be  crystallized  and  remembered  in  the  future 
chiefly  as  portrayed  by  its  contemporary  creative  artists.  It  is  the 
Germany  of  Bach,  Beethoven  and  Goethe  that  we  love  and  forgive. 
It  is  the  Italy  of  Leonardo  and  Michelangelo  that  is  portrayed  in  every 
schoolboy's  textbook.  It  is  the  France  of  Utrillo  and  Rimbaud  that 
the  American  tourist  unconsciously  seeks  in  his  eternal  pilgrimage  to 
Paris. 

Most  Americans  are  apt  to  excuse  themselves  by  answering  that,  after 
all,  there  are  no  Beethovens  and  Michelangelos  in  this  country.  This 
argument  reminds  me  of  the  young  man  who,  after  having  murdered 
his  father  and  mother,  begged  the  judge  to  be  lenient  because  he 
was  on  orphan.  A  nation  is  directly  responsible  for  preparing  the  kind 
of  soil  that  will  produce  art.  I  agree  with  Emerson  who  said,  "The 
fine  arts  have  nothing  casual,  but  spring  from  the  instincts  of  the 
nations  that  created  them." 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  1  IN  E  MINOR,  Op.  39 

By  Jean  Sibelius 

Born  at  Tavastehus,  Finland,  December  8,  1865 


Sibelius  wrote  his  First  Symphony  in  1899,  and  conducted  its  first  performance  at 
Helsinki  on  April  26  of  the  same  year.  The  first  performance  of  the  work  by  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  given  on  January  5,  1907,  by  Dr.  Karl  Muck,  the 
only  music  of  Sibelius  which  had  previously  been  heard  here  having  been  the 
Second  Symphony,  which  Wilhelm  Gericke  made  known  March  12,  1904.  The  most 
recent  performance  of  the  First  Symphony  by  this  orchestra  was  on  November  1, 
1946,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  piccolos,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum,  cymbals,  triangle, 
harp  and  strings. 

When  the  music  of  Sibelius  was  a  new  and  strange  voice  in  the 
world,  many  curious  things  were  written  about  his  First  Sym- 
phony. Paul  Rosenfeld  found  the  last  measures  of  the  slow  movement 
"something  like  a  memory  of  a  girl  sitting  amid  the  simple  flowers  in 
the  white  northern  sunshine."  Arthur  Shepherd,  describing  the  chro- 
matic scales  in  contrary  motion  in  the  development  of  the  first  move- 
ment, wrote  of  "scudding  clouds  in  a  wind-swept  sky,  with  screaming 
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gulls  rudely  tossed  from  their  course,"  while  the  more  moderate  Rosa 
Newmarch  was  reminded  by  the  score  of  "the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
some  masterpiece  by  Ruysdael."  Such  word  images  are  entirely  natural, 
for  there  never  was  a  symphony  more  suited  to  arouse  the  story-telling 
instincts  in  a  sympathetic  listener.  It  is  a  highly  dramatic  score,  with 
the  colorful  orchestration  of  the  earlier  tone  poems,  an  impassioned 
melodic  utterance  which  seems  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  words, 
possessed  by  a  dark,  yet  exulting  mood  which  at  once  invites  and 
defies  description. 

It  was  also  once  claimed  that  the  Symphony  derived  from  Finnish 
folk  song  (necessarily  by  those  who  did  not  know  Finnish  folk  song) , 
and  that  it  owed  a  good  deal  to  Tchaikovsky.  These  misapprehen- 
sions vanished  as  people  became  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
Sibelius  as  a  musical  personality.  It  was  of  course  to  be  expected  that 
the  first  symphony  of  a  composer  in  Finland  (however  talented)  should 
in  some  degree  reflect  the  constructive  methods  and  romantic  ardors 
then  in  vogue  upon  the  continent  of  Europe.  That  the  eloquent  voice 
of  this  symphony  is  the  distinct  and  unmistakable  voice  of  Sibelius 
is  no  less  apparent  because,  in  a  later  day,  he  has  departed  from  it, 
cultivating  restraint,  half-lights,  a  more  inward  structural  resource. 

The  First  Symphony  is  probably  less  racial  than  has  been  supposed 
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—  though  more  so  than,  for  example,  the  unmistakably  personal 
Fourth  or  Seventh.  It  has  all  the  seeds  of  its  composer's  symphonic 
maturity,  although  only  a  modicum  of  a  device  in  which  he  was  to 
become  a  pre-eminent  master  —  the  gradual  moulding  of  a  theme 
from  the  merest  fragment.  There  is  indeed  theme  transformation  in 
this  symphony  —  the  accumulation  of  significance  in  the  heat  of  dis- 
course —  but  there  is  the  difference  that  his  starting  points  in  this 
work  were  themes  full  rounded,  and  of  indelible  vividness  in  their 
very  first  statement.  The  "accumulative"  method  of  Sibelius  is  of 
course  not  without  precedent:  Beethoven,  as  has  often  been  remarked, 
developed  his  greatest  movements  from  the  slightest  beginnings  —  the 
first  theme  of  the  "Eroica,"  for  example,  or  the  theme  of  its  final  varia- 
tions. The  striking  difference  of  course  between  Beethoven  and  the 
later  Sibelius  was  the  earlier  composer's  full  exposition  —  a  rule  of 
procedure  to  which  custom  bound  him,  and  which  lacked  force  when 
the  theme  as  first  heard  was  without  marked  character.  Beethoven, 
contriving  a  theme  with  a  careful  eye  toward  its  possibilities  of  manipu- 
lation, dissection,  combination,  often  used  the  mere  skeleton  of  a 
chord  —  a  brief  and  pliable  phrase  eminently  useful  but  in  itself 
featureless.  The  less  experienced  Sibelius  of  the  First  Symphony,  who 
had  not  yet  learned  the  trick  of  forfeiting  exposition  and  unfolding 
his  theme  as  he  went  along,  here  chose  recklessly  themes  of  full  con- 
tour and  extended  beauty  —  themes  which  seize  the  hearer  on  their 
first  statement,  but  are  correspondingly  resistant  to  development  in 
the  full  symphonic  sense.  He  bound  himself  to  rely  largely  upon 
repetition,  holding  the  interest  partly  by  shifting  his  background  in 
harmony  and  color.  His  great  reliance  remained  in  the  strangely 
penetrating  beauty  of  the  themes  themselves,  which  grow  upon  the 
hearer  as  they  are  reiterated,  gradually  altered  to  their  further  en- 
hancement, intensified  in  the  instrumentation.  This  melodic  ascend- 
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ancy  makes  a  symphonic  development  in  the  full  sense  impossible, 
and  later  on  Sibelius  sacrificed  it  to  the  cultivation  of  his  field.  The 
first  two  symphonies  have  become  a  precious  and  distinct  part  of  the 
Sibelius  heritage  for  the  full-throated  songfulness  that  is  in  them. 

The  symphonist  is  not  yet  fully  awakened.  Sibelius  is  still  the  bard 
of  the  northland,  harp  at  his  side,  still  singing,  perhaps,  of  the  legend- 
ary heroes  of  his  people,  coloring  his  tale  with  a  full  orchestral  palette 
which  he  was  later  to  simplify.  So  abundant  was  his  lyric  invention 
that  he  could  afford  to  be  profligate.  The  first  movement  has  no  less 
than  six  themes  of  striking  beauty,  nor  does  the  flood  of  melody  fail 
him  in  the  later  movements.  Points  in  common  between  the  themes 
would  elude  technical  demonstration,  yet  they  follow  each  other  as 
if  each  grew  naturally  from  the  last  —  as  indeed  it  does.  The  score  and 
its  themes  are  all  of  a  piece,  unified  by  the  indescribable  penetrating 
and  poignant  mood  which  runs  through  them. 

As  introduction,  a  clarinet  sings  a  melody  of  great  beauty  over  a 
soft  drum  roll.  The  body  of  the  movement  opens  with  a  dramatic 
first  theme,  stated  by  the  violins  and  shortly  followed  by  two  "sub- 
sidiary" themes  of  more  lyrical  character.  They  are  not  "subsidiary" 
at  all,  except  in  the  lingo  of  classification,  taking  a  predominant  part 
in  the  movement.  The  initial  theme  is  more  largely  proclaimed,  and 
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a  second  theme  is  given  by  the  flutes  in  staccato  thirds  over  strings 
(tremolo)  and  harp.  Another  theme  (which  is  later  combined  with 
this)  is  sung  by  the  wood  winds  over  a  light  accompaniment  of  syn- 
copated string  chords.  The  first  of  these  gathers  great  rhythmic  im- 
petus as  it  draws  the  whole  orchestra  into  its  staccato  motion. 

The  melody  of  the  andante  has  an  eerie  and  haunting  quality 
which,  once  heard,  lingers  in  the  memory.  It  is  first  played  by  the 
muted  violins  and  'cellos  with  an  answering  cadence  from  the  clarinets. 
Changing  its  melodic,  but  keeping  its  rhythmic  shape,  it  leads,  after  a 
curious  episode  in  counterpoint  for  the  wood  winds,  to  a  second 
theme  (horn  solo) ,  new  and  yet  reminiscent  of  the  songful  second 
theme  of  the  first  movement.  The  initial  theme  returns,  is  transformed 
and  intoned  mightily  by  the  wind  orchestra.  The  mood  of  peaceful 
elegy  is  finally  restored  and  the  strings  give  the  last  word,  pianissimo, 
of  the  theme. 

The  scherzo  takes  a  lingering  glance  at  the  ways  of  Beethoven,  which 
this  composer  was  about  to  leave  behind  him.  The  theme  first  appears 
as  a  fragment,  short  and  rough-shod.  It  is  little  more  than  a  rhythmic 
motto,  far  more  malleable  than  any  other  in  the  symphony.  The 
kettledrums  rap  it  out  over  a  strummed  accompaniment  in  the  strings, 
and  other  instruments  follow  closely.  A  second  subject  (flutes)  is  com- 
bined with  it  in  contrapuntal  treatment  and  leads  to  a  trio  of  more 
legato  character,  where  the  wind  choir  has  the  burden  of  discourse. 

The  finale  (quasi  una  fantasia)  has  an  introduction  which  repeats 
the  melody  of  the  introduction  to  the  first  movement  (it  does  not 
appear  elsewhere  in  the  score) .  The  solo  voice  of  the  clarinet  here 
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Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  6  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Lalo  Overture,  "Le  Roi  d'Ys" 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Ravel  "La  Valse" 

"Rapsodie  Espagnol" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1  ( "Spring" ) 
Overture  "Genoveva" 


Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Sebge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.    1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in   F;    Brandenburg   Concerto   No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-Flat,    K. 

6,   in  B-Flat;    Suite  No.   1,   in  C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz";   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    B-  B-flat,   K.   543 

,Fla£  ™?r0ic£' ;  itymJPh0n£   N0'xr5'  Prokofleff  Concerto  No.  2,  in  G  Minor, 

in  C  Minor,  Op.  67;  Symphony  No.  0       63     Heifetz,    violinist;    Sym- 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  phony  No   5;  Peter  and  the  Wolf> 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F,  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-  Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G,  Schubert    Symphony    No.    8,    in    B 

"Surprise";  Toy  Symphony  Minor,  "Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and    Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

pianist  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  B  Minor. 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33^  r.p.m.)   and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m 
The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Prel- 
ude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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becomes  the  rhapsodic  and  impassioned  voice  of  the  string  body,  with 
answer  in  the  wood  winds.  The  main  allegro  molto  progresses  upon  a 
theme  in  the  clarinets  and  oboes  which  somehow  develops  from  the 
introduction  and  in  turn  begets  a  theme  in  the  'cellos.  Another  theme, 
terse  and  commanding,  makes  its  brief  but  impressive  message  in  the 
strings.  The  movement,  still  in  imperious  vein  and  punctuated  by 
loud  chords,  reaches  the  ultimate  andante  assai,  where  the  broad  can- 
tilena which  is  the  last  of  the  themes  to  make  its  appearance,  is  de- 
livered by  the  combined  violins,  in  the  fullest  vigor  of  the  G  strings. 
If  Beethoven  set  a  long-enduring  tradition  for  a  final  apotheosis, 
Sibelius  used  it  in  his  First  (as  also  in  his  Second  and  Fifth  sym- 
phonies) in  his  own  way.  The  theme  resounds  triumphantly,  but  its  A 
minor  is  not  joyous.  The  movement  is  worked  out  with  some  elabora- 
tion, with  a  fugato  upon  its  first  themes.  The  cantabile  theme  is  de- 
veloped to  the  fullest  possible  sonority.  The  climax  comes,  however, 
as  the  entire  orchestra  flings  out  the  brief  and  striking  "second"  theme 
in  wild  exultation.  The  symphony  ends,  as  did  its  first  movement, 
with  two  dramatic  plucked  chords  of  the  strings. 

[copyrighted] 
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Symphony  Hall 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


NINTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

TUESDAY  EVENING,  April   14,  at  8:30  o'clock 
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HIGH  FIDELITY 


«t||^  is  "any  agency  that  works  with  won- 

High  Fidelity  meafetfSeaer  mu?ic  for  your  honfe?  studio  or 
classroom.  Music  that  approximates  "the  real  thing'^with  a 
magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve- 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  /nany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  .manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 

Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

167  Washington  St.;  Boston  8,  Mass, 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching  for   those  preparing  public  appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,   Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dipt. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD    BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 


PERSONNEL 


Violins 

Richard  Burgin, 
Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 
Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Ernil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 

Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 

Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 
Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


Violas 

Bassoons 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 

Raymond  Allard 

Jean  Cauhape 

Ernst  Panenka 

Georges  Fourel 

Theodore  Brewster 

Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 

Contra-Bassoon 

George  Humphrey 

Richard  Plaster 

Jerome  Lipson 

Louis  Artieres 

Horns 

Robert  Karol 

James  Stagliano 

Reuben  Green 

Harry  Shapiro 

Bernard  Kadinoff 

Harold  Meek 

Vincent  Mauricci 

Paul  Keaney 

Walter  Macdonald 

VlOLONCIXLOS 

Osbourne  McConat 

Samuel  Mayes 

Alfred  Zighera 

Trumpets 

Jacobus  Langendoen 

Roger  Voisin 

Mischa  Nieland 

Marcel  Lafosse 

Hippolyte  Droeghmans 

Armando  Ghitalla 

Karl  Zeise 

Gerard  Goguen 

Josef  Zimbler 

Bernard  Parronchi 

Trombones 

Leon  Marjollet 

Jacob  Raichman 

William  Moyer 

Flutes 

Kauko  Kahila 

Doriot  Anthony 

Josef  Orosz 

James  Pappoutsakis 

Phillip  Kaplan 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Piccolo 

George  Madsen 

Harps 

Oboes 

Bernard  Zighera 

Ralph  Gomberg 

Olivia  Luetcke 

Jean  Devergie 

John  Holmes 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 

English  Horn 

Charles  Smith 

Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Percussion 

Gino  Cioffi 

Harold  Farberman 

Manuel  Valerio 

Everett  Firth 

Pasquale  Cardillo 

Harold  Thompson 

E\)  Clarinet 

Librarians 

Bass  Clarinet 

Leslie  Rogers 

Rosario  Mazzeo 

Leonard  Burkat 

In  the  finest  homes  •..on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


lyforoin 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS       •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 


BOSTON 

SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952"I953 

Tuesday  Evening  Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  J«.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON.  Ja. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance  of  Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned.*' 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone    Lafayette    3-S700 


Los  Angeles,  California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Dunkirk    8-3S16 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY^SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burr 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 


The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


EXHIBITION 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  New 
England  Chapter,  Artists  Equity  Asso- 
ciation, is  now  on  view  in  the  gallery. 


CHAMBER  ORCHESTRA 
PROGRAMS  AT 
TANGLEWOOD 

The  programs  in  detail  are  announced 
for  the  Berkshire  Festival  concerts  in 
the  Theatre-Concert  Hall  at  Tangle- 
wood.  Charles  Munch  will  conduct. 

Two  Bach  programs,  Saturday  eve- 
ning, July  11  and  Sunday  afternoon,  July 
12,  will  include  the  Brandenburg  Con- 
certos 1,  2,  3,  5  (concertmaster  Richard 
Burgin,  violin  solo;  Miss  Doriot  An- 
thony, first  flute,  flute  solo ;  Lukas  Foss, 
piano),  and  6.  Also  Suite  2  for  Flute  and 
Strings  (Doriot  Anthony,  soloist)  ;  Suite 
3;  and  Cantata  78,  "Jesu  der  du  meine 
Seele"  for  solo  quartet,  chorus  and  or- 
chestra   (Hugh    Ross,   conductor). 

A   pair  of   Mozart  programs   will  be 
played    Saturday,   July    18   and    Sunday, 
July    19,    to     include    Divertimento    K. 
136  for  Strings;  Violin  Concerto  in  G, 
K.  216   (Isaac  Stern,  soloist) ;  Serenade 
for   13   Wind   Instruments   K.   361 ;    the 
"Prague"  Symphony;  Overture  to  "The 
Marriage    of    Figaro";     Sinfonia    Con- 
certante    for   Violin    and    Viola    (Isaac 
Stern,  violin,  and  Joseph   de   Pasquale, 
first     viola,     soloists) ;      "Eine     kleine 
Nachtmusik";  the  "Jupiter"  Symphony. 
A    feature    of    the    final    weekend    of 
Theatre  concerts,  one  of  contemporary 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  10  to  20. 

22.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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works,  one  of  Haydn,  Saturday,  July  25 
and  Sunday,  July  26,  will  be  the  Cantata, 
"A  Parable  of  Death"  by  Lukas  Foss, 
which  was  commissioned  by  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  Orchestra  and  had  its  world 
premiere  there  on  March  11  last.  As 
on  that  occasion,  the  composer  has  been 
invited  to  conduct,  and  Vera  Zorina 
will  be  the  Narrator. 

"A  Parable  of  Death"  (for  Narrator, 
Chorus,  Tenor  Soloist  and  Orchestra) 
is  from  Geschichten  vom  lieben  Gott 
by  the  Austrian  poet  Rainer  Maria 
Rilke,  English  version  by  Anthony 
Hecht.  The  balance  of  the  contem- 
porary program  will  be  Richard  Strauss' 
Divertimento,  Op.  86  (after  Couperin), 


Darius  Milhaud's  "La  Creation  du 
monde,"  Maurice  Ravel's  "Le  Tombeau 
de  Couperin."  The  Haydn  program  will 
contain  the  St.  Theresa  Mass  for  Chorus, 
Soloists  and  Orchestra  (Hugh  Ross,  con- 
ductor) ;  Symphonies  93  and  100  ("Mili- 
tary"). 

Nine  concerts  in  the  Music  Shed  by 
the  full  orchestra  will  follow  on  the 
three  weekends  July  31,  August  1,  2; 
August  7,  8,  9;  August  14,  15,  16,  this 
year  for  the  first  time  the  three  series 
concentrated  into  three-day  weekends, 
on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings,  and 
Sunday  afternoons.  Pierre  Monteux  will 
be  guest  conductor  on  August  1;  Leon- 
ard Bernstein  on  August  9  and  15. 


SYMPHONY  HALL 

POPS 

ARTHUR  FIEDLER,  Conductor 


Sixty-eighth  Season 

OPENING  NIGHT 

TUESDAY,  APRIL  21 


The  Pops  will  be  given  each  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 

Friday,  and  Saturday  night  through  May  23.  The  regular  Pops 

Orchestra  will  play  every  night  except  Sunday  through  July  3. 

Tickets  now  — Floor  (table  seats)    $2.50;  First  Balcony  $1.50,  $1.00; 
Second  Balcony   (unreserved)   50  cents. 
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filene's 


In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aid  rich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil   Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In    Filene's   Fabulous   French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with   spring  .  .  .  a  sprine  overwhelmingly   heautiful    in   the   new   ways 
a    smart     woman     can     look.     Spring     is     >lim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  .  .    magnificently  put  together.  Ann"  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  nrwc-l 
fashions,  expressed  in  suits  sueh  as  iln-   hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  coals  in  fjhries   light   as  a   cloud,  pale   as   a   rainliow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


44  Chambers  Street,  consecrated  by 
Bishop  Phillips  Brooks  in  1891  as  the  first 
home  of  the  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital. 


Today's  Vincent  Memorial  Hospital,  occupying  three  floors  in  this  modern  building, 
operates  independently  as  the  gynecological  unit  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
It  continues  to  receive  considerable  financial  support  from  the  Vincent  Club. 


For  the  welfare  of 
future  generations 

Founded  in  memory  of  a  beloved 
actress,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Vincent,  the 
Vincent  Hospital  was  created  for 
women  by  women.  It  is  a  leader  in 
the  treatment  and  research  of 
women's  diseases. 

Change  is  reflected  in  the  up-to- 
date  facilities  of  the  Vincent  Hos- 
pital of  today.  Changes,  too,  have 
increased  the  problem  of  the  proper 
care  and  servicing  of  investments. 
The  modern  woman,  for  instance, 
has  less  and  less  time  to  visit  a  safe 
deposit  box,  clip  and  deposit  cou- 
pons, verify  dividend  receipts,  follow 
called  bonds,  assemble  tax  data.  And 
few  people,  whether  men  or  women, 
care  or  have  the  facilities  to  handle 
these  details. 

To  meet  this  problem,  Old  Colony 
offers  a  Custodianship  service  to 
relieve  you  of  the  detailed  care  of 
your  securities.  Ask  for  our  booklet, 
"Custodianship  of  Your  Property." 


WORTHY   OF   YOUR   TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE    FEDERAL    STREET,    BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY -SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY  -THRU 


Ninth  Program 


TUESDAY  EVENING,  April    14,   at  8:30   o'clock 


Barber Overture,   "The  School   for  Scandal" 


Debussy "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme' 


Honegger Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra 

I.     Molto  moderato 
II.     Adagio  mesto 
III.     Vivace,  non  troppo 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92 

I.  Poco  sostenuto;  Vivace 

II.  Allegretto 

III.  Presto;  Assai  meno  presto;  Tempo  primo 

IV.  Allegro  con  brio 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are    broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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Quality 


is  our 


usiness 


For  over  a  hundred  years,  the  R.  H.  Stearns  Company 

has  carried  on  in  the  tradition  of  its  founder  .  .  .  and 

quality  is  still  our  business.  It's  nice  to  know  that 

the  Stearns  label  is  still  your  safeguard  when  seeking 

fashion  needs  for  yourself,  for  your  children,  or 
essentials  for  your  home. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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OVERTURE,   "THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,''   Op.  5 

By  Samuel  Barber 
Born  at  West  Chester,  Pa.,  March  9,  1910 


Mr.  Barber  composed  his  Overture  in  1932.  It  was  performed  at  the  summer 
series  of  concerts  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  in  Robin  Hood  Dell,  August  30, 
1933.  The  Overture  was  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November 
15,  1940,  and  repeated  October  16,  1942,  February  10,  1950,  and  April  25,  1952. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 
2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones  and  tuba, 
timpani,  bass  drum  and  cymbals,  bells,  triangle,  harp,  celesta  and  strings. 

The  piece  is  a  concert  overture  intended,  not  as  an  introduction 
to  a  dramatic  performance,  but  as  an  approximation  in  music  oE 
the  spirit  of  Sheridan's  comedy.  The  pattern  is  classical.  The  music 
begins  allegro  molto  vivace  with  a  flourish  and  a  bright  leaping 
theme  for  the  full  orchestra  over  a  swift  figure  in  the  violins.  The 
strings  take  the  theme  in  9-8  over  pulsating  chords  in  the  winds.  The 
energy  spreads  itself  in  a  ff  climax  and  the  second  theme,  properly 
lyrical,  is  sung  by  the  oboe  and  then  the  violins.  There  is  develop- 
ment of  the  earlier  material  in  the  original  brilliant  vein  and  a  return 


^r        we  have  it  —                                  ^V^  L^^H 

^T           spring's                                                         ^ 

W            gayest                                                                ■ 

W           newcomer ... 

■    /c/iMt^xteA.    fb^JZ^CA^  AH 

B            the  sack  suit               twenty  newbury  street  ^H^B 

m         for                                              A 

WL               women                                                   ^k 

^^             ready  for                                    ^A 

^^           fresh  fashion                    ^k 
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of  the  second  theme,  now  brought  in  by  the  English  horn  and  taken 
up  by  the  strings.  The  overture  closes  in  a  sparkling  tempo  primo. 

Music  figured  early  in  Samuel  Barber's  life.  It  is  told  that  he  had 
piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  six  and  at  seven  made  his  first  attempt  at 
composition.  He  entered  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music  in  Philadelphia 
when  he  was  thirteen,  and  there  he  studied  piano  with  Isabelle 
Vengerova  and  singing  with  Emilio  de  Gogorza.  But  his  main  interest 
was  composition,  which  he  studied  with  Rosario  Scalero. 

There  have  been  performances  of  his  music  by  orchestras  in  the 
United  States,  in  London,  in  Rome,  in  Salzburg,  in  Moscow,  and 
other  European  cities.  The  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  has  performed, 
besides  his  Overture  "The  School  for  Scandal,"  his  "Essay  for  Orches- 
tra" No.  1,  Violin  Concerto,  "Commando  March,"  Second  Symphony 
(dedicated  to  the  Army  Air  Forces),  Violoncello  Concerto,  and 
"Knoxville,  Summer,  1915,"  for  Soprano  and  Orchestra.  His  Adagio  for 
Strings  was  conducted  numerous  times  by  Arturo  Toscanini  and  taken 
by  him  t©  South  America.  Mr.  Barber  has  also  written  a  Symphony 
in  One  Movement,  which  he  has  revised,  a  second  "Essay,"  "Music  for 
a  Scene  from  Shelley,"  and  his  "Capricorn  Concerto"  for  Flute,  Oboe, 
Trumpet,  and  Strings.  His  chamber  music  includes  a  Serenade  for 
String  Quartet,  "Dover  Beach"  (for  baritone  voice  and  string  quartet) , 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       % 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


^s 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOS8T 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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a  Violoncello  Sonata  and  a  String  Quartet  in  G  minor.  For  chorus  he 
has  written  "The  Virgin  Martyrs"  (for  women's  voices) ,  "Reincarna- 
tion," and  "A  Stop  Watch  and  an  Ordnance  Map"  (for  men's  voices 
and  kettle  drums).   He  has  also  written  a  number  of  songs. 

He  served  in  the  United  States  Army  as  Corporal  in  the  Army  Air 
Corps. 

Robert  Horan  has  described  Samuel  Barber's  aesthetic  in  Modern 
Music    (March- April,    1945): 

Since  the  ancient  part  of  this  century,  when  the  movement  of 
modernism  in  music,  as  in  all  the  arts,  was  embarked  upon;  since  its 
tar-and-feather  days  of  riot  and  conversion  when  the  premiere  of  a 
new  work  constituted  a  breach  of  the  peace,  musical  composition 
seems  to  have  suffered  from  a  fraudulent  energy,  a  kind  of  "middle 
age."  There  is  an  over-emphasis  everywhere  on  the  periphery,  the 
marginalia,  the  function  or  the  contemporaneity  of  music.  It  may 
be  neither  here  nor  there  that  a  certain  natural  period  of  revolutionary 
brilliance  is  clearing  away  and  leaving  a  good  deal  of  smoke.  But 
today  one  has  so  often  the  feeling  that  music  has  a  superfluity  of 
supports  and  facilities,  what  Busoni  has  termed  a  "mimicry  of 
temperament." 


ESTABLISHED    1833 
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UmBel|E 


AS  IT  MAY  SOUND... 

. .  .you  can  literally  "watch  your  Will  at  work,"  and,  if  less  than 
satisfied  with  its  performance,  you  can  change  its  provisions. 
By  establishing  a  Living  Trust  at  Rockland- Atlas,  you  can  see 
for  yourself  how  effective  your  estate  plan  would  be,  in  prac- 
tice. For  further  information  without  obligation,  just  phone, 
or  write. 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Unusual 
Delicacies 

at 

S.  S.  PIERCES 


Red  Label  Lobster  Savannah,   10  oz.  tin $1.09 

Its  wonderful  Chablis-flavored  sauce  gives  real  distinction  to  this 
celebrated  dish.  An  epicure's  dream! 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

It  takes  a  great  chef  to  prepare  so  delicious  a  specialty  as  this  — 
the  chicken  is  tender,  the  sauce  .  .  .  superb! 

Pate  of  Rainbow  Trout,  3  ]4  oz.  tin 1.10 

Perhaps  the  most  exquisite  hors  d'oeuvre  spread  of  them  all  — 
utterly  delicate,  it  should  be  used  just  as  it  is,  on  crackers, 
without  garnish  or  topping. 

Rose's  Lime  Marmalade,  1  lb.  jar .42 

A  flavor  delight,  with  the  cool  tang  of  fresh  limes.  Try  it  on 
English  muffins  at  breakfast  or  tea  time. 

Swedish  Creme  Chantilly  Cheese,  5  J4  oz.  pkg .85 

Almost  like  frozen  whipped  cream,  delicate  as  a  mousse,  crusted 
like  Camembert  —  a  delicious  cheese! 

Red  Label  Crepes  Suzette,  1 1  oz.  tin 1.67 

Very  thin,  French-style,  folded  pancakes  in  their  delightful 
orange-brandy-and-butter  sauce.  Heat  —  serve. 

Epicure  Honey  Dew  Melon,  15  oz.  jar .55 

Translucent  green-gold  blocks  of  sweet-pickled  melon  to  accom- 
pany ham,  roast  chicken  or  cold  meats. 

Red  Label  Onion  Soup  with  Sherry,  35  oz.  tin    .69 

An  authentic  onion  soup  a  la  francaise,  laced  with  Sherry  wine, 
ready  to  serve  with  grated  cheese  and  crusty  bread. 

Mandalay  Cocoanut  Syrup,   17  oz.  bot 1.00 

Blended  from  cocoanut  cream  and  sugar,  this  delightful  syrup  is 
the  color  and  consistency  of  butterscotch  sauce.  Add  it  to  milk 
for  the  children  or  use  it  as  a  luscious  sauce  on  ice  cream, 
vanilla  mousse  or  simple  puddings. 
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If  music  has  lost  some  of  its  earlier  vitality,  musical  criticism,  on 
the  other  hand,  has  become  perverse  and  deceptively  sophisticated. 
It  is  a  commonplace  to  hear  Wagner  referred  to  as  "pleasant"  or  the 
Beethoven  symphonies  as  "nicely  made";  which  is  simply  a  reversal 
of  the  critical  terminology  for  standard  works  so  that  certain  con- 
temporary ones  may  be  more  easily  included  on  the  same  level.  It  is 
therefore  refreshing  and  uncommon  to  discover  individuals  who, 
without  resorting  to  any  current  standard  of  methods  or  mannerisms, 
have  entered  the  front-rank  of  contemporary  composition. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  music  of  Samuel  Barber  seems  of  par- 
ticular importance;  because  of  its  concentration  on  the  beauty  and 
possibility  of  design;  because  of  its  alive  and  moving  personality  and 
its  entirely  musical  integrity. 

What  has  been  designated  as  conservative  in  Barber's  work  is  par- 
tially due  to  this  emphasis  on  the  larger  aspects  of  architecture.  In- 
stead of  cohering  small  units,  he  coheres  large  ones;  instead  of  design- 
ing for  textural  pieces,  explosions,  surprises,  unusual  sound  combina- 
tions in  small  relationships,  he  regards  these  as  a  matter  of  texture,  and 
texture  as  the  surface  of  his  fabric.  His  orchestration  is  simple  and 
aristocratic.  His  movement  uses  little  static  development  and  the  in- 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


PASTENE  WINE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


•  PRODUCTS  * 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 


Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith.  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

David  H.  Howie 
Trustee 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

Robert  l  .  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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vention  seems  to  move  underneath  rather  than  on  top  of  the  music. 
It  is  essentially  non-eclectic  and  non-urban  and  often  romantic  in 
character.  His  personality  is  decisive  often  by  virtue  of  what  he  has 
learned  to  do  without  —  the  temptation  toward  breaking  up  instead 
of  sustaining,  the  abdication  of  strong  thematic  material  in  favor  of 
immediacy  or  effect.  He  makes  concessions  to  simplicity  but  none  to 
pedestrianism,  although  his  work  suffers  occasionally  from  a  false  sense 
of  security. 

This  kind  of  music  is  neither  sinewy  nor  athletic.  It  is  not  par- 
ticularly robust  or  nervous,  in  the  American  sense  of  these  words.  It 
is  not  folksongish  or  nationalistic;  its  flavor  as  well  as  its  technic  is 
rather  international  in  character.  This  perhaps  explains,  to  a  degree, 
the  interest  it  has  sustained  outside  the  borders  of  this  country.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  pieces  such  as  these  [the  Second  "Essay"  and  the  Adagio  for 
Strings]  that  one  discovers  that  Barber's  music  is  not  "neo"-any thing. 
It  is  actually  and  absurdly  romantic  in  an  age  when  romanticism  is 
the  catchword  of  fools  and  prophets.  It  is  written  intensely  for  strings 
in  a  period  when  music  is  written  intensely  for  brass.  Its  intention  is 
wholly  musical.  Its  convention  is  rare,  in  that  it  establishes  a  per- 
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Fashion  Authority 

Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston  .  .  .  Tremont  at  Temple  Place 
In  Wellesley  .  .  .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Weddings  Weddings  Weddings 

Afternoon  Receptions  Noon  or  Evening  Buffets 

Prices  and  menus  on  request 

Catering  Department 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  KEnmore  6-5651 
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[Presented  for   LJour  ^Pleasure  by 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS'   LIABILITY   ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 


AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO. 


THE   EMPLOYERS'   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


Tchaikovsky 


Tchaikovsky's  American  Memories 

CC/^AN  you  name  a  fascinating  composition  of 
^-J  Tchaikovsky  that  was  inspired  by  his 
American  visit  in  1891?"  Delver  Forfax  chal- 
lenged. "No?  I'll  tell  you.  It  was  not  a  musical, 
but  a  literary  composition.  I  refer  to  the  diary 
of  his  experiences  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  Washington,  dated  from  April 
26  to  May  20. 

"This  stands  as  Tchaikovsky's  best  effort  as 
a  diligent  diarist  —  the  most  complete  of  his 
eleven  diaries.  Here  is  a  remarkable  study  of  the 
composer's   tangled    personality. 

"The  familiar  Tchaikovskian  moodiness  is 
there.  But  often  it  is  swept  away  by  American 
influences.  One  example  is  the  party  at  which  Tchaikovsky  expected 
to  be  bored,  only  to  find  that  he  enjoyed  himself,  rather  to  his  puzzle- 
ment. He  took  delight  in  the  society  of  various  pretty  and  charming 
ladies  among  the  wives  and  daughters  of  his  hosts.  He  pays  tribute  to 
the  friendliness  and  many  kindnesses  of  Americans  in  many  walks  of 
life,  even  the  humblest  —  without  any  self-interest.  He  basked  in  the 
sunshine  of  a  general  spirit  of  hero-worship  which  he  had  not  en- 
countered in  previous  travels. 

"He  was  impressed  by  the  financial  success  possible  in  this  country, 
as  exemplified,  for  instance,  by  the  soloist  in  his  First  Piano  Concerto, 
Adele  aus  der  Ohe;  and  by  the  millionaire  Andrew  Carnegie.  He  was 
particularly  struck  by  the  unaffected  simplicity  of  Carnegie,  who  made 
him  laugh  at  his  clever  mimicry  of  Tchaikovsky's  conducting. 

"His  enjoyment  of  the  scenery  of  Central  Park  in  May  caused 
Tchaikovsky  to  walk  there  again  and  again.  Words  failed  him  to 
describe  in  detail  the  'beauty  and  majesty'  of  Niagara  Falls. 

"A  particularly  deep  impression  was  made  by  the  totally  unconcerned 
attitude  of  the  American  public  and  newspapers  toward  a  May  Day 
demonstration  of  5,000  socialists  with  red  caps  and  banners. 

"When  two  new-found  friends  presented  him  with  a  Statue  of 
Liberty,  he  pronounced  it  an  'excellent  gift.'  Then  he  wrote:  'Only  how 
are  they  going  to  allow  this  piece  into  Russia?' 

"Well,  he  managed  to  get  it  in.  He  must  have  cherished  it.  In  fairly 
recent  times  an  American  journalist  expressed  mystification  at  seeing 
it  among  the  personal  belongings  in  the  Tchaikovsky  Museum  estab- 
lished in  the  composer's  home  near  Klin." 
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sonality  before  an  idea,  but  a  meaning  before  an  effect.  It  is  eco- 
nomical, not  of  necessity  but  of  choice.  It  is  cerebral  only  in  the 
perspective  of  its  craft,  its  logic  and  its  form.  It  cannot  properly  be 
called  "the  answer"  to  anything,  or  the  direction  that  music  must 
take,  for  its  distinction  is  entirely  individual.  It  lacks  casualness  and 
often  spontaneity,  and  sometimes  fails  in  the  incident  of  irony  or 
humor.  But  it  is  composed.  On  the  paper  and  in  the  ear,  its  design 
and  its  articulateness  reveal  a  profound  elegance  of  style,  and  a  per- 
sonal,  anti-mechanical   melancholy. 

[copyrighted] 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 

Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August   22,   1862;  died  at    Paris, 

March   26,    1918 

Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Societe  Nationale,  Decembei 
*2,   1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.    It   was  published  in   1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1.  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive  scenes  of  the  Faun's  desires  and  dreams  on  that  hot 
afternoon."  [copyrit.h  ted] 
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SYMPHONY  FOR  STRING  ORCHESTRA 

By  Arthur  Honegger 

Born  in  Le  Havre,  March  10,  1892 


The  Symphonie  pour  Orchestra  a  Cordes  is  dated  1941.  It  was  published  in  1942 
with  a  dedication  to  Paul  Sacher*  and  has  been  performed  by  him  in  Zurich  and 
other  Swiss  cities.  The  first  American  performance  was  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, December  27,  1946,  Charles  Munch  conducting.  Dr.  Koussevitzky  conducted 
it  in  the  Friday  and  Saturday  series,  October  31  and  November  1,  1947,  and  again 
on  October  8,  1948. 

at  the  end  of  the  printed  score  is  written,  "Paris,  October,  1941." 
jl\  Willi  Reich,  writing  from  Basel  for  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
May  19,  1945,  remarked  that  the  Symphony  for  Strings  "embodies 
much  of  the  mood  of  occupied  Paris,  to  which  the  composer  remained 
faithful  under  all  difficulties." 


*  Paul  Sacher  is  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra  of  the  Collegium  Musicum  Zurich,  founded  in 
1941.  It  was  for  him  and  his  orchestra  that  many  important  works  have  been  recently 
composed. 
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The  first  movement  opens  with  an  introductory  Molto  moderato, 
pp,  with  a  viola  figure  and  a  premonition  in  the  violins  of  things  to 
come.  The  main  Allegro  brings  full  exposition  and  development.  The 
introductory  tempo  and  material  returns  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment for  development  on  its  own  account  and  again  briefly  before 
the  end. 

The  slow  movement  begins  with  a  gentle  accompaniment  over  which 
the  violins  set  forth  the  melody  proper.  The  discourse  is  intensified  to 
ff,  and  gradually  subsides. 

The  finale,  6/8,  starts  off  with  a  lively,  rondo-like  theme  in  duple 
rhythm,  which  is  presently  replaced  by  another  in  the  rhythmic 
signature.  The  movement  moves  on  a  swift  impulsion,  passes  through 
a  tarantella  phase,  and  attains  a  presto  coda,  wherein  the  composer 
introduces  a  chorale  in  an  ad  libitum  trumpet  part,  doubling  the  first 
violins.   (The  choral  theme  is  the  composer's  own.) 

[COPYRIGHTED] 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  7   IN  A   MAJOR,  Op.  92 
By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16  (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Seventn  Symphony,  finished  in  the  summer  of  1812,  was  first  performed  on 
December  8,  1813,  in  the  hall  of  the  University  of  Vienna,  Beethoven  conducting. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2  trumpets, 
timpani  and  strings.  The  dedication  is  to  Moritz  Count  Imperial  von  Fries. 

Beethoven  was  long  in  the  habit  of  wintering  in  Vienna  proper,  and 
summering  in  one  or  another  outlying  district,  where  woods  and 
meadows  were  close  at  hand.  Here  the  creation  of  music  would  closely 
occupy  him,  and  the  Seventh  Symphony  is  no  exception.  It  was  in  the 
summer  of  1812  that  the  work  was  completed.*  Four  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  but  they  were  not  unproductive  years. 
And  the  Eighth  followed  close  upon  the  Seventh,  being  completed 
in  October,  1812.  Beethoven  at  that  time  had  not  yet  undertaken 
the  devastating  cares  of  a  guardianship,  or  the  lawsuits  which  were 


*  The    manuscript   score   was   dated    by   the   composer    "1812;    Slten   ";    then    follows   the 

vertical  stroke  of   the   name  of   the   month,   the   rest  of   which   a   careless  binder   trimmed   off, 
leaving  posterity  perpetually  in  doubt  whether  it  was  May,   June,  or  July. 
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soon  to  harass  him.  His  deafness,  although  he  still  attempted  to 
conduct,  allowed  him  to  hear  only  the  louder  tones  of  an  orchestra. 
He  was  not  without  friends.  His  fame  was  fast  growing,  and  his 
income  was  not  inconsiderable,  although  it  showed  for  little  in  the 
haphazard  domestic  arrangements  of  a  restless  bachelor. 

The  sketches  for  the  Seventh  Symphony  are  in  large  part  indeter- 
minate as  to  date,  although  the  theme  of  the  Allegretto  is  clearly  indi- 
cated in  a  sketchbook  of  1809.  Grovef  is  inclined  to  attribute  the  real 
inception  of  the  work  to  the  early  autumn  of  1811,  when  Beethoven, 
staying  at  Teplitz,  near  Prague,  "seems  to  have  enjoyed  himself 
thoroughly  —  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  and  musical  society  — 
free  and  playful,  though  innocent. 

"Varnhagen  von  Ense  and  the  famous  Rahel,  afterwards  his  wife, 
were  there;  the  Countess  von  der  Recke  from  Berlin;  and  the  Sebalds, 
a  musical  family  from  the  same  city,  with  one  of  whom,  Amalie,  the 
susceptible  Beethoven  at  once  fell  violently  in  love,  as  Weber  had  done 
before  him;  Varena,  Ludwig  Lowe  the  actor,  Fichte  the  philosopher, 
Tiedge  the  poet,  and  other  poets  and  artists  were  there  too;  these 
formed  a  congenial  circle  with  whom  his  afternoons  and  evenings 


t  Sir  George  Grove:  "Beethoven  and  his  Nine  Symphonies"    (1896). 
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were  passed  in  the  greatest  good-fellowship  and  happiness."  There 
was  more  than  one  affair  of  the  heart  within  the  circle,  and  if  the 
affairs  came  to  no  conclusion,  at  least  they  were  not  unconducive  to 
musical  romancing.  "Here,  no  doubt,"  Grove  conjectures,  "the  early 
ideas  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  were  put  into  score  and  gradually 
elaborated  into  the  perfect  state  in  which  we  now  possess  them.  Many 
pleasant  traits  are  recorded  by  Varnhagen  in  his  letters  to  his  fiancee 
and  others.  The  coy  but  obstinate  resistance  which  Beethoven  usually 
offered  to  extemporising  he  here  laid  entirely  aside,  and  his  friends 
probably  heard,  on  these  occasions,  many  a  portion  of  the  new  Sym- 
phony which  was  seething  in  his  heart  and  brain,  even  though  no 
word  was  dropped  by  the  mighty  player  to  enlighten  them." 
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It  would  require  more  than  a  technical  yardstick  to  measure  the  true 
proportions  of  the  Seventh  symphony  —the  sense  of  immensity  which  it 
conveys.  Beethoven  seems  to  have  built  up  this  impression  by  wilfully 
driving  a  single  rhythmic  figure  through  each  movement,  until  the 
music  attains  (particularly  in  the  body  of  the  first  movement,  and  in 
the  Finale)  a  swift  propulsion,  an  effect  of  cumulative  growth  which 
is  akin  to  extraordinary  size.  The  three  preceding  symphonies  have 
none  of  this  quality  —  the  slow  movement  of  the  Fourth,  many  parts 
of  the  "Pastoral"  are  static  by  comparison.  Even  the  Fifth  Symphony 
dwells  in  violent  dramatic  contrasts  which  are  the  antithesis  of  sus- 
tained, expansive  motion.  Schubert's  great  Symphony  in  C  major,  very 
different  of  course  from  Beethoven's  Seventh,  makes  a  similar  effect 
of  grandeur  by  similar  means  in  its  Finale. 
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The  long  introduction  (Beethoven  had  not  used  one  since  his 
Fourth  Symphony)  leads,  by  many  repetitions  on  the  dominant,  into 
the  main  body  of  the  movement,  where  the  characteristic  rhythm, 
once  released,  holds  its  swift  course,  almost  without  cessation,  until 
the  end  of  the  movement.  Where  a  more  modern  composer  seeks 
rhythmic  interest  by  rhythmic  variety  and  complexity,  Beethoven 
keeps  strictly  to  his  repetitious  pattern,  and  with  no  more  than  the 
spare  orchestra  of  Mozart  to  work  upon  finds  variety  through  his  in- 
exhaustible invention.  It  is  as  if  the  rhythmic  germ  has  taken  hold  of 
his  imagination  and,  starting  from  the  merest  fragment,  expands  and 
looms,  leaping  through  every  part  of  the  orchestra,  touching  a  new 
magic  of  beauty  at  every  unexpected  turn.  Wagner  called  the  sym- 
phony "the  Dance  in  its  highest  condition;  the  happiest  realization  of 
the  movements  of  the  body  in  an  ideal  form."  If  any  other  composer 
could  impel  an  inexorable  rhythm,  many  times  repeated,  into  a  vast 
music  —  it  was  Wagner. 

In  the  Allegretto  Beethoven  withholds  his  headlong,  capricious 
mood.  But  the  sense  of  motion  continues  in  this,  the  most  agile  of  his 
symphonic  slow  movements  (excepting  the  entirely  different  Allegretto 
of  the  Eighth).  It  is  in  A  minor,  and  subdued  by  comparison,  but 
pivots  no  less  upon  its  rhythmic  motto,  and  when  the  music  changes  to 
A  major,  the  clarinets  and  bassoons  setting  their  melody  against  triplets 
in  the  violins,  the  basses  maintain  the  incessant  rhythm.  Beethoven 
was  inclined,  in  his  last  years,  to  disapprove  of  the  lively  tempo  often 
used,  and  spoke  of  changing  the  indication  to  Andante  quasi  allegretto. 
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The  third  movement  is  marked  simply  "presto,"  although  it  is  a 
scherzo  in  effect.  The  whimsical  Beethoven  of  the  first  movement  is 
still  in  evidence,  with  sudden  outbursts,  and  alternations  of  fortissimo 
and  piano.  The  trio,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment, is  entirely  different  in  character  from  the  light  and  graceful 
presto,  although  it  grows  directly  from  a  simple  alternation  of  two 
notes  half  a  tone  apart  in  the  main  body  of  the  movement.  Thayer 
reports  the  refrain,  on  the  authority  of  the  Abbe  Stadler,  to  have 
derived  from  a  pilgrims'  hymn  familiar  in  Lower  Austria. 

The  Finale  has  been  called  typical  of  the  "unbuttoned"  (aufgt- 
knopft)  Beethoven.  Grove  finds  in  it,  for  the  first  time  in  his  music, 
"a  vein  of  rough,  hard,  personal  boisterousness,  the  same  feeling  which 
inspired  the  strange  jests,  puns  and  nicknames  which  abound  in  his 
letters.  Schumann  calls  it  "hitting  all  around"  ("schlagen  um  sich"). 
"The  force  that  reigns  throughout  this  movement  is  literally  prodi- 
gious, and  reminds  one  of  Carlyle's  hero  Ram  Dass,  who  had  'fire 
enough  in  his  belly  to  burn  up  the  entire  world.'  "  Years  ago  the 
resemblance  was  noted  between  the  first  subject  of  the  Finale  and 
Beethoven's  accompaniment  to  the  Irish  air  "Nora  Creina."  which  he 
was  working  upon  at  this  time  for  George  Thomson  of  Edinburgh.* 


•  In  an  interesting  article.  "Celtic  Elements  in  Beethoven's  Seventh  Symphony"  (Muaica. 
Quarterly,  July,  1935),  James  Travis  goes  so  far  as  to  claim :  "It  is  demonstrable  that  the 
themes,  not  of  one,  but  of  all  four  movements  of  the  Seventh  Symphony  owe  rhythmic  and 
melodic   and  even   occasional    harmonic   elements    to   Beetnoven's   Celtic   studies." 

However   piausibly  Mr.   Travis   builds   his  case,   basing   his   proofs  upon   careful   notation. 
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Heavtkern  agak...  on 


a  triumph  magnificently  repeated  , 


an  unsurpassed  glow  of  tone 


RCAffilOR 


Records 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  conducted  two  his- 
toric "firsts"  for  Stravinsky's  The  Rite 
of  Spring  ...  its  1913  world  premiere  in 
Paris,  its  1924  Boston  premiere.  Again 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
he  encores  for  you  this  modern  master- 
piece in  a  breath-taking  performance  on 
Red  Seal  recordings. 

Stravinsky:  The  Rite  of  Spring 

(Le  Sacre  du  Printemps) 

With  the  San  Francisco  Symphony  Orchestra: 
Rimsky-Korsakoff:  Scheherazade 
Franck:  Symphony  in  D  Minor 
Berlioz:  Symphonie  Fantastique 

CHARLES  MUNCH— Absorption,  direct- 
ness, devotion  ...  to  these  his  musicians 
respond  with  an  unsurpassed  beauty  and 
glow  of  tone.  Among  the  brilliant  RCA 
Victor  Red  Seal  performances  which  he 
and  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
bring  for  your  "at  home"  concerts 
whenever  you  wish: 

Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1  ("Spring") 
Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 
Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms:  Concerto  No.  2  in  B  Flat 

Artur  Rubinstein,  pianist 

All  selections  on  both  "45"  and  Long  Play 


A  compltte  choice  of  RCA  Victor  Red  Seal  performances  always  available  at 


BOSTON  MUSIC  COMPANY 
116  Boylston  Street 


MOSHER  MUSIC  COMPANY,  INC. 
181  Tremont  Street 


December  8,  1813,  is  named  by  Paul  Bekker  as  the  date  of  "a  great 
concert  which  plays  a  part  in  world  history,"  for  then  Beethoven's 
Seventh  Symphony  had  its  first  performance.  If  the  importance  of  the 
occasion  is  to  be  reckoned  as  the  dazzling  emergence  of  a  masterpiece 
upon  the  world,  then  the  statement  may  be  questioned.  We  have 
plentiful  evidence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  orchestras  with  which  Bee- 
thoven had  to  deal.  Beethoven  conducting  this  concert  was  so  deaf 
that  he  could  not  know  what  the  players  were  doing,  and  although 
there  was  no  obvious  slip  at  the  concert,  there  was  much  trouble  at 
rehearsals.  The  violinists  once  laid  down  their  bows  and  refused  to 
play  a  passage  which  they  considered  impossible.  Beethoven  persuaded 
them  to  take  their  parts  home  to  study,  and  the  next  day  all  went 
well.  A  pitiful  picture  of  Beethoven  attempting  to  conduct  is  given 
by  Spohr,  who  sat  among  the  violins.  So  far  as  the  bulk  of  the  audi- 
ence is  concerned,  they  responded  to  the  Allegretto  of  the  symphony, 
but  their  enthusiasm  soon  gave  way  to  ecstasy  before  the  exciting 
drum  rolls  and  fanfares  of  the  battle  piece,  "Wellington's  Victory," 
which  followed.  The  performance  went  very  well  according  to  the 
reports  of  all  who  were  present,  and  Beethoven  (whatever  he  may 
have  expected  —  or  been  able  to  hear)   was  highly  pleased  with  it.  He 

it  is  well  to  remember  that  others  these  many  years  have  dived  deep  into  this  symphony  in 
pursuit  of  special  connotations,  always  with  doubtful  results.  D'Indy,  who  called  it  a  "pastoral" 
symphony,  and  Berlioz,  who  found  the  scherzo  a  "ronde  des  paysans^"  are  among  them.  The 
industrious  seekers  extend  back  to  Dr.  Carl  Iken,  who  described  in  the  work  a  revolution, 
fully  hatched,  and  brought  from  the  composer  a  sharp  rebuke.  Never  did  he  evolve  a  more 
purely   musical   scheme. 
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BEECHER     IIOBBS 

Highest  quality  phonographs,  radio,  and  television 
FISHER  high  fidelity  radio-phonographs 

MAGNA  VOX  television    and   radio-phonographs 

ANSLEY  FM   radios  and  phonographs 

ZENITH  FM  and  AM  radios 

MP  high  fidelity  phonographs 

1416  BEACON  STREET,  near  Coolidge  Corner         BROOKLINE  AS  7-4114 

Open  Friday  evenings 


ANDREW    J.  PETERS,  INC. 

Often  you  a  complete  selection  of  the  finest  AM-FM  Table  Radios  and 

Console    AM-FM    Combinations    with    3 -speed    players. 

Zenith    Table    Models    —    $84.95    —    $64.95    ~~    $54-95 

General  Electric  Table  Model  —  $59.95 

Leading  Makes  of  Television 

We  specialize  in  Custom  Furniture  and  Custom  Bedding. 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Electrical  Appliances. 

May  we  send  you  a  folder  describing  our  unique  operation? 

103  PORTLAND  ST.  LA  3-4190-4191  BOSTON  14,  MASS. 


fashion  for   individualists 
at   affordable  prices 


4 IB  BOYLSTON  STREET 
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wrote  an  open  letter  of  gratitude  (which  was  never  published")  to  the 
Wiener  Zeitung.  The  newspaper  reports  were  favorable,  one  stating 
that  "the  applause  rose  to  the  point  of  ecstasy." 

A  fairly  detailed  account  of  the  whole  proceeding  can  be  pieced 
together  from  the  surviving  accounts  of  various  musical  dignitaries 
who  were  there,  most  of  them  playing  in  the  orchestra.  The  affair  was 
a  "grand  charity  concert,"  from  which  the  proceeds  were  to  aid  the 
"Austrians  and  Bavarians  wounded  at  Hanau"  in  defense  of  their 
country  against  Napoleon  (once  revered  by  Beethoven) .  Malzel  pro- 
posed that  Beethoven  make  for  this  occasion  an  orchestral  version  of 
the  "Wellington's  Victory"  he  had  written  for  his  newly  invented 
mechanical  player  —  the  "pan-harmonicon,"  and  Beethoven,  who  then 
still  looked  with  favor  upon  Malzel,  consented.  The  hall  of  the  Uni- 
versity was  secured  and  the  date  set  for  December  8. 

The  program  was  thus  announced: 

I.     "An  entirely  new  Symphony,"  by  Beethoven  (the  Seventh,  in  A  major). 
II.     Two     Marches    played     by     Malzel's     Mechanical     Trumpeter,     with     full 
orchestral  accompaniment  —  the  one  by  Dussek,  the  other  by  Pleyel. 
III.     "Wellington's  Victory." 

All  circumstances  were  favorable  to  the  success  of  the  concert.  Bee- 
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ENJOY  THE  THRILL  OF  CONCERT-HALL  REALISM  IN  YOUR 
OWN     HOME     WITH     A     HIGH-FIDELITY     SOUND     SYSTEM. 

The  Louis  M.  Herman  Company,  one  of  the  largest  distributors  in 
New  England  of  high-fidelity  sound  equipment,  will  be  glad  to  de- 
sign a  sound  system  to  suit  your  taste  and  budget.  Visit  the  Louis 
Herman   Company   and   hear   what   a   difference   high-fidelity   makes. 
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thoven  being  now  accepted  in  Vienna  as  a  very  considerable  per- 
sonage, an  "entirely  new  symphony"  by  him,  and  a  piece  on  so  topical 
a  subject  as  "Wellington's  Victory,"  must  have  had  a  strong  attraction. 
The  nature  of  the  charitable  auspices  was  also  favorable.  The  vicis- 
situdes at  the  rehearsals  and  their  final  smoothing  out  have  been  de- 
scribed. When  the  evening  itself  arrived,  Beethoven  was  not  alone  in 
the  carriage,  driving  to  the  concert  hall.*  A  young  musician  by  the 
name  of  Gloggl  had  obtained  permission  to  attend  the  rehearsals,  and 
all  seats  for  the  concert  being  sold,  had  contrived  to  gain  admission 
under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  composer  himself.  "They  got  into 
the  carriage  together,  with  the  scores  of  the  Symphony  and  the  'Well- 
ington's Victory';  but  nothing  was  said  on  the  road,  Beethoven  being 
quite  absorbed  in  what  was  coming,  and  showed  where  his  thoughts 
were  by  now  and  then  beating  time  with  his  hand.  Arrived  at  the  hall, 
Gloggl  was  ordered  to  take  the  scores  under  his  arm  and  follow,  and 
thus  he  passed  in,  found  a  place  somewhere,  and  heard  the  whole  con- 
cert without  difficulty." 


*  This    incident    actually    pertains    to    the    second    performance,    but    the    circumstances    were 
almost  identical. 
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EXHIBITION    OF    PAINTINGS 

BY 
SYMPHONY    SUBSCRIBERS 

i.  You  are  invited  to  submit  a  painting  for  an  ex- 
hibition to  be  held  in  Symphony 'Hall  next  season. 

2.  Paintings  in  any  medium  may  be  submitted,  but 
should  not  be  less  than  about  8  by  10  inches  in 
size,  exclusive  of  frame  and  mat. 

3.  Exact  dates  and  further  details  will  be  found  in 
the  programs  of  next  season. 
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EVER  BEFORE  in  America's  industrial  history  has  the  essential  need  of 
catalogs  and  other  forms  of  printed  information  and 
material  been  so  clearly  evident.  Efforts  to  resume 
production,  to  re-sell  neglected  markets,  are  helped  by 
the  up-to-date  bulletins  issued  by  the  suppliers  to  Industry 
— or  hampered  by  the  lack  of  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
revise  or  replace  your  catalogs  and  mailing  pieces. 
Let      us     help      you      schedule      your      printing      needs. 


PRINTERS  SINCE  1873 


272   CONGRESS  STREET    •    BOSTON   •   LIberty  2-7800 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Tuesday  Evening  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1952*1953 


Bach Chorale  Prelude  and  Chorale,  "The  Old  Year  is  Past," 

(Arranged    for    Orchestra    by    Charles    Munch) . 

IV     January  6 

Barber Overture,  "The  School  for  Scandal."      IX     April  14 

Bartok Deux  Images.  VII     March  3 

Beethoven    Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60. 

I     October  14 
Overture  to  "Leonore"  No.  2,  Op.  72. 

II  November  18 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  C  minor,   Op.  67. 

VIII     March   17 
Symphony  No.  7,  in  A  major,  Op.  92.     IX     April   14 

Berlioz    "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive  Symphony  from 

"The  Trojans."  I     October  14 

Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77.     IV    January  6 

Soloist:   Arthur  Grumiaux 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68     I     October  14 

Chausson  Symphony  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  20.       VII     March  3 

Debussy    "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique.  IV     January  6 

"Prelude  a   l'Apres-midi  d'un  Faune,"  Eclogue  after 
the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme.     IX     April   14 

Handel    Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  Op.  6,  No.  4. 

III  December  16 

Haydn    Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93.  VI     February  17 

Honegger    Symphony  No.  2  for  String  Orchestra.     IX     April   14 

Moussorgsky "Une  Nuit  sur  le  Mont  Chauve"    ("A  Night  on  Bald 

Mountain") ,  Orchestral  Fantasy. 

VIII     March   17 

Nabokov .  "La  Vita  Nuova"  Concerto  for  Soprano,  Tenor  and 

Orchestra  on  Three  Excerpts  from  Dante. 
Soprano:  Mary  Henderson 
Tenor:    Herbert   Handt  IV     January  6 

Reger A  Romantic  Suite,  Op.  125.  II     November  18 

(First  performance  at  these  concerts) 

Rossini  Overture  to  "Semiramide."  VI     February  17 

Schubert   . Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7.  II     November  18 

Svmphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") . 

Ill     December  16 
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Schumann    Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra  in  A  minor, 

Op.   129.  V     January  27 

Soloist:  Jean  Bedetti 
Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.   115. 

VII     March  3 

Shostakovitch    Symphony  No.  5,  Op.  47.  V     January  27 

Sibelius    Symphony  No.  1  in  E  minor,  Op.  39.     VIII     Man  h  1  7 

Stravinsky "Jeu    de    Cartes"    ("Card    Game,"    Ballet    in    Three 

Deals)  .  VI     February   1 7 

Tchaikovsky     Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36. 

Ill     December  16 
Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64. 

VI     February   1 7 

Wagner    Excerpts  from  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger  von  Niirn- 

berg."  VII     March  3 

Weber    Overture  to  "Oberon."  V     January  27 

Richard  Burgin  conducted  the  concerts  of  January  27  and  March   17. 
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magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  8c  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ,many  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world- famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 
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ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 
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FREE! 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 


SEVENTY-THIRD     SEASON,     1953  —  1954 


♦     ♦     ♦ 

^Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


♦  ♦  ♦ 

Nine  Concerts 

TUESDAY  EVENING  SERIES 

at  8:30 

OCTOBER  13  FEBRUARY  2 

NOVEMBER  17  MARCH  2 

DECEMBER  15  MARCH   16 

JANUARY  5  APRIL  13 

APRIL  27 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

This, year's  season  ticket  holders  have  an  option  until 
May  15  to  retain  their  seats  for  next  season  (Payment  to 

be  made  by  September  75)  . 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  have  been  sent 
to  all  present  season  ticket  holders. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing   public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON   UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE   OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 

LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


KE  6-5183 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-766) 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


KATHLEEN  UHLER  ADAMS 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 

Accompanist 

Appointments  for  Summer  study 

and  next  Autumn 


862  Beacon  Street 

Boston,  Mass. 

Co.  7-1026 

Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 

DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

TEACHER  OF  SINGING 

Member — National    Association 

Teachers    of   Singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 

4  Stedman  St.            Dean   Vocal   Dan 

Brookline,    Mass.            Staley  Collegi 

CA  7-2142 

Tel.  AS  7-2503             Brookline,    Mass. 
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To  the  — 

Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 


I  have  been  asked  by  the  Trustees  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  members  of  our  Society  for 
their  loyal  support  of  the  Orchestra  this  season. 

Without  such  support,  continuation  of  the 
Orchestra  would  be  impossible.  The  list  of  these 
Friends  as  of  April  6,  1953,  is  bound  into  this 
program  book  as  a  permanent  record. 

The  sole  and  earnest  purpose  of  the  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  Orchestra  is  to  provide  the  best  in 
orchestral  music  to  the  greatest  possible  number, 
and  all  who  care  to  join  in  furthering  this  object 
are  invited  to  enroll  as  members.  There  is  no  min- 
imum membership  fee  and  checks  made  out  to 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  and  forwarded  to 
Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  constitute  enrollment 
without  further  formality. 

Oliver  Wolcott 
Chairman,  Friends  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
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Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

List  of  Members  for  Season  of  1952-1953 


Mrs.  John  Moseley  Abbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  C.  Abbott 
Mr.  Edwin  I.  Abbot 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  D.  Abbott 
Dr.  John  A.  Abbott 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Howard  Abell 
Dr.  W.  H.  Abelmann 
Mrs.  Pennell  N.  Aborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  Abrahams 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  A.  Adams,  Jr. 
Mr.  George  Wendell  Adams 
Mr.  J.  B.  Adams 
Mr.  R.  C.  Adams 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  B.  Adams 
Mrs.  Winslow  H.  Adams 
Miss  Dora  L.  Adler 
Mr.  Herman  Adler 
Mrs.  George  H.  Agassiz 
Mrs.  Maximilian  Agassiz 
Mr.  Herbert  H.  Agoos 
Mr.  Otto  A.  Alcaide 
Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Alden 
Mrs.  Talbot  Aldrich 
Mrs.  William  T.  Aldrich 
Mrs.  Peter  P.  Alexander 
Miss  Martha  A.  Alford 
Mrs.  Norman  Buckner  Allard 
Miss  Eleanor  W.  Allen 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  Allen 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Allen 
Miss  Hildegarde  Allen 
Miss  Mary  N.  Allen 
Mrs.  Paul  Hastings  Allen 
Mrs.  Philip  K.  Allen 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  R.  Allen 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Allen 
Miss  Ruth  Allen 
Miss  Una  L.  Allen 
Mrs.  Charles  Almy 
Miss  Helen  J.  Almy 
Mrs.  Margaret  G.  Alvord 
Mrs.  John  S.  Ames 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  B.  Ames 
Mrs.  William  H.  Ames 
Mrs.  Harold  Amory 
Mr.  Roger  Amory 
Mrs.  William  Amory 
Mrs.  Lloyd  D.  H.  Anderson 
Mr.  William  G.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Harold  Ansin 
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Boston  Members 

Miss  Margaret  Anthony 
Mr.  B.  Earle  Appleton 
Mrs.  Frances  S.  Appleton 
Miss  Helen  Appleton 
Mrs.  W.  Cornell  Appleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  C.  Archibald 
Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Armistead 
Mrs.  Harold  Greene  Arnold 
Mrs.  Jesse  M.  Aronson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mayo  M.  Ashman 
Miss  Lydia  A.  Ashmead 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Atherton 
Mrs.  Jonathan  H.  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Henry  L.  Atwell 
Mrs.  David  E.  Atwood 
Mr.  Alan  S.  Axelrod 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  Frederick  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  B.  Ayer 
Mrs.  John  P.  Ayer 
Mrs.  W.  P.  F.  Ayer 
Mrs.  James  Ayres 
Miss  Muriel  M.  Ayres 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Courtlandt  W.  Babcock 
Mrs.  Roger  W.  Babson 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Bachrach 
Miss  Denise  Bacon 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Theodore  L.  Badger 
Miss  Joanna  Bailey 
Mrs.  Bart  W.  Baird 
Miss  Florence  C.  Baker" 
Mrs.  Hamilton  W.  Baker 
Mrs.  Roland  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  Talbot  Baker 
Dr.  Franklin  G.  Balch 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Baldwin 
Miss  Margaret  S.  Ball 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Edward  Ballantine 
Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mrs.  George  W.  Barber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  H.  Barbour 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Barlow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  L.  Barnard 
Mrs.  Joel  M.  Barnes 
Mr.  John  S.  Barnet 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  J.  Barnet 
In  Memory  of 

Sara  Herman  Barnet 
Dr.  J.  Dellinger  Barney 


Mrs.  William  A.  Barron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Barron 
Mrs.  Thomas  Barrows 
Mrs.  John  Sedgwick  Barss 
Mrs.  Carl  Barth 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Bartlett 
Miss  Elizabeth  M.  P.  Bartle 
Mrs.  George  W.  Bartlett 
Miss  Grace  E.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Matthew  Bartlett 
Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  E.  F.  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Barton 
Dr.  Alice  H.  Bassett 
Miss  Josephine  Bassett 
Mrs.  George  L. 

Batchelder,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Laurence  Batchelder 
Miss  M.  E.  Batchelder 
Miss  Eleanor  Bates 
Miss  Miriam  F.  Bates 
Mrs.  Oric  Bates 
Mrs.  Roy  Elliott  Bates 
Mrs.  Meredith  Bauer 
Mrs.  Helen  Wood  Bauman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jesse  B.  Baxter 
Mrs.  John  A.  Baybutt 
Mrs.  Boylston  A.  Beal 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  P.  Beal 
Mrs.  William  DeFord  Beal 
Miss  Ann  B.  Beale 
Mrs.  Harry  C.  Beaman 
Mrs.  A.  T.  Beatey 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bancroft  Beatley 
Mrs.  Ralph  Beatley 
Miss  Winifred  M.  Beck 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Ralph  G.  Beckett 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Beckwith 
Miss  Sylenda  Beebe 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Beebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Jenks  Beede 
Miss  Gertrude  C.  Belcher 
Miss  Bess  Belin 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Frank  Belin 
Mrs.  Robert  E.  Belknap 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bell 
Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Bell 
Mr.  Walter  C.  Bell 
Mrs.  A.  Farwell  Bemis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alan  C.  Bemi1 
Mrs.  Eric  Benedict 
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Mrs.  George  W. 

Benedict,  Jr. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Benfield 
Miss  Frances  Z.  T.  Benner 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Arthur  S.  Bennink 
Miss  Sylvia  P.  Benson 
Mrs.  William  Bentinck-Smith 
Miss  Priscilla  Somes  Bentley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Martin  A.  Berezin 
Miss  Eleanor  Berg 
Mr.  George  H.  Berger 
Mrs.  Isabel  Kuntz  Berger 
Mr.  Harry  Bergson,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  W.  Berkowitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Bernat 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Bernat 
Mrs.  David  W.  Bernstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Maurice  J.  Bernstein 
Miss  Tessie  S.  Bernstein 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

C.  Harold  Berry 
Mrs.  John  Bethune 
Miss  Eleanor  Bigelow 
Miss  Gladys  M.  Bigelow 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Bigelow 
Mr.  Bernard  N.  Biller 
Miss  Bernice  W.  Billings 
Miss  E.  V.  Binney 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Binney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Sumner  Bird 
Mrs.  Francis  W.  Bird 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  S.  Bird 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Bird 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Birdsall 
Miss  Ernestine  Birnbaum 
Mrs.  Maurice  B.  Biscoe 
Mrs.  Harold  A.  Bishop 
Miss  Mildred  E.  Bixby 
Mrs.  Taylor  Black 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Blaine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Blake 
Miss  Maude  D.  Blake 
Mrs.  Archibald  Blanchard 
Miss  Clara  Blattner 
Mrs.  Albert  H.  Blevins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Allen  D.  Bliss 
Mrs.  John  H.  Blodgett 
Mrs.  Thomas  S.  Blumer 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Boardman 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Boas 
Mrs.  Ronald  V.  C.  Bodley 
Miss  Pauline  Bohn 
Miss  Catherine  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  Stanley  M.  Bolster 
Mrs.  D.  S.  Bond 


Mr.  Carl  C.  Bon  in 
Miss  Leah  A.  Borden 
Mr.  Christian  E.  Born 
Mrs.  Mark  Bortman 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Bosson 
Mrs.  George  F.  Bosworth 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Miss  Mary  E.  Boutelle 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Bowden 
Dr.  Edward  L.  Bowles 
Mr.  Charles  Boyden 
Miss  Elva  R.  Boyden 
Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Mrs.  F.  J.  Bradlee,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Bradlee 
Mrs.  Ralph  Bradley 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Bramhall 
Mrs.  Edward  D.  Brandegee 
Mrs.  Carl  Brandt 
Miss  Charlotte  Brayton 
Mrs.  David  A.  Brayton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  Brech 
Mrs.  William  B.  Breed 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  Bremer 
Miss  Sarah  F.  Bremer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  Bremner 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  D.  Brenner 
Mrs.  Charles  Brewer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  W.  Brewster 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  H.  Brewster 
Mrs.  J.  F.  F.  Brewster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  E.  Brewster 
Mrs.  George  Wright 

Briggs,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Dwight  S.  Brigham 
Mrs.  F.  Gorham  Brigham 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Brigham 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lewis  A.  Brigham 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Virgil  C.  Brink 
Mrs.  Godfrey  M.  Brinley 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Hugh  F.  Broderick 
Miss  Phoebe  Bronkhorst 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  B.  Brooks 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mr.  Lawrence  G.  Brooks 
Miss  Marion  Haskell 

Brosseau 
Miss  Edith  B.  Brown 
Mrs.  Edwin  P.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  R.  Brown 
Mr.  Lester  P.  Brown 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  E.  Brown 


Mis.  Philip  L  Brown 
Miss  Sylvia  Hi  own 
Mrs.  Theodore  E.  Brown 

Mrs.  i  iiomas  Gilbert  Brown 

Miss  Flora  Allen  Bryant 
Miss  Mary  L.  Bryant 
Mrs.  Ernie  Buckingham 
Mrs.  Walter  S.  Bucklin 
Miss  Alice  E.  E.  Buff 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Billiard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  M.  Bullard 
Mr.  Philip  Bullard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Bullitt 
Mrs.  Philip  E.  Bunker 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Bunshaft 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Burdett 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  E.  Burdick 
Mr.  Roland  Burdon-Muller 
Mrs.  Herbert  R.  Burgess 
Miss  Martha  J.  Burke 
Mrs.  Roger  M.  Burke 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  Burkhard 
Miss  M.  F.  Burleigh 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burnham 
Mrs.  Russell  Burnett 
Mr.  Hugh  Burr 
Miss  Linda  F.  Burr 
Miss  Elizabeth  Burrage 
Mr.  H.  F.  Burroughs 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  Allen  Burt 
Mrs.  Ethel  M.  Burton 
Mrs.  Jessie  F.  Burton 
Mrs.  George  A.  Bushee 
Miss  Marion  E.  Buswell 
Mrs.  Morgan  Butler 
Mr.  Frederic  C.  Butterfield 
Mrs.  Stedman  Buttrick,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  G.  Byng 


Mr.  Charles  C.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Chilton  R.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Harry  D.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  C.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  D.  Cabot 
Mrs.  Walter  M.  Cabot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Cahan 
Mrs.  Wallace  M.  Campbell 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Bradford  Cannon 
Mrs.  Walter  Alvin  Carl 
Mrs.  Philip  G.  Carleton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Raymond  S.  Carman 
Mrs.  Charles  Roslyn  Carney 
Miss  Cornelia  P.  Carr 
Mrs.  Houghton  Can- 
Mrs.  John  P.  Carr 
Mr.  Joseph  Carson,  Jr. 
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Mrs.  Albert  P.  Carter 
Miss  Alice  Carter 
Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lyndall  F.  Carter 
Mrs.  Roscoe  A.  Carter 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Carter 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Paul  DeWitt  Caskey 
Miss  Catherine  E.  Castle 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Castle 
Mrs.  A.  G.  Catheron 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Caverly 
Mr.  Alfred  Cavileer,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Alfred  Cavileer 
Mr.  Robert  P.  Cavileer 
Miss  Doris  H.  Chadwick 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Z.  Chafee,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Marcia  K.  Chamberlain 
Mrs.  William  E.  Chamberlain 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Cary  J.  Chamberlin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Daland  Chandler 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Channing 
Miss  Marion  L.  Chapin 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Charlton 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Chase 
Miss  Alice  P.  Chase 
Mrs.  Barbara  S.  Chase 
Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Chase 
Miss  Helen  B.  Chase 
Miss  Mary  E.  Chase 
Mrs.  William  F.  Chase 
Dr.  David  Cheever 
Mrs.  David  Cheever,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hyman  Cherenson 
Mr.  Gilbert  R.  Cherrick 
Mrs.  A.  D.  Chesterton 
Mrs.  Thomas  Chesterton 
Miss  Helen  T.  Chickering 
Mrs.  K.  Schuyler  Choate 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elliott  B.  Church 
Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Churchill 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Chute 
Mrs.  Samuel  Cikins 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Claflin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Clift  Rogers  Clapp 
Mr.  David  F.  Clapp 
Mrs.  Dudley  Clapp 
Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 
Mr.  Roger  E.  Clapp 
Miss  Ethel  Damon  Clark 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Clark 
Mrs.  G.  F.  Clark 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Clark 
Miss  Esther  M.  Clement 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lindsay  Cleveland 
Mrs.  Walter  B.  Clifford 
Miss  Eleanor  Clifton 
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Mrs.  Alice  S.  Clough 
Mr.  Charles  K.  Cobb 
Miss  Louise  Coburn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  H.  Coburn 
Miss  Mary  McKay 

Cochrane 
Mrs.  Russell  S.  Codman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Russell  S.  Codman,  Jr. 
Mr.  William  B.  Coffin 
In  Memory  of 

Winthrop  Coffin 
Mr.  Willard  G.  Cogswell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eli  A.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herman  B.  Cohen 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Cohen 
Miss  Sophia  B.  Cohen 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Cohn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Haskell  Cohn 
Miss  Florence  Colby 
Mr.  Howard  W.  Cole 
Miss  Ruby  H.  Cole 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Coletti 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Mrs.  Edward  T.  Collins 
Mr.  Lester  Collins 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Horatio  Colony 
Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Colwell 
Miss  Mary  A.  Comer 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

James  B.  Conant 
Miss  Louise  Condit 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Parker  Converse 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Cook,  Jr. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Cook 
Mrs.  Fred  C.  Cook 
Mrs.  John  S.  Cooke 
Mr.  Richard  Cooke 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Sprague 

Coolidge 
Miss  Ellen  W.  Coolidge 
Miss  Elsie  W.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  John  G.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  John  T.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Julian  L.  Coolidge 
Mrs.  Russell  Coolidge 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Cooper 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  D.  Cooper 
Mr.  Maurice  L.  Cooper 
Mrs.  Charles  T.  Copeland 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Irving  Copen 
Miss  Linda  E.  Corey 
Mr.  Chester  A.  Corney,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  J.  Cornish 


Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  E.  Cotting 
Miss  Clara  V.  Cottle 
Mr.  William  D.  Cotton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Cousens 
Miss  Laura  Cox 
Miss  Mary  Florence  Coyne 
Mrs.  Clayton  B.  Craig 
Miss  Ellen  M.  Crane 
Miss  Mary  L.  Crawshaw 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Crehore 
Mrs.  Albert  M. 

Creighton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bartow  Crocker 
Mrs.  Bigelow  Crocker 
Mrs.  C.  Thomas  Crocker  III 
Mr.  Douglas  Crocker 
The  Reverend  and  Mrs. 

John  Crocker 
Miss  Muriel  Crocker 
Mrs.  Samuel  E.  M.  Crocker 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Crosby 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cross 
Mrs.  F.  B.  Crowninshield 
Miss  Gertrude  Cumings 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  K.  Cummings 
Miss  Margaret  Cummings 
Miss  Isabel  Cummins 
Mrs.  Alan  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Edward 

Cunningham,  Jr. 
Miss  Mary  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Guy  W.  Currier 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Currier 
Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Currier 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Edith  Roelker  Curtis 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Curtis 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Curtis 
Miss  Harriot  S.  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Curtis 
Mrs.  Louis  Curtis,  Jr. 
Miss  Margaret  Curtis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  H.  Curtiss 
Miss  Alice  L.  dishing 
Miss  Dorothea  dishing 
Miss  Fanny  E.  Cushing 
Mrs.  George  M.  Cushing 
Miss  Elizabeth  Cushman 
Mrs.  Elton  G.  Cushman 
Mrs.  H.  E.  Cushman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Norman  Cushman 
Miss  A.  Ann  Cutler 
Miss  Elisabeth  A.  Cutler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Ripley  Cutler 
Mr.  John  L.  Cutler 
Mr.  Robert  Cutler 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Cutter 
Mrs.  John  Cutter 
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In  Memory  of  C.  S.  D. 
Mrs.  George  B.  Dabney 
Mrs.  Fred  A.  Dakin 
Miss  Ruth  B.  Dalrymple 
Mr.  John  N.  Dalton 
Mrs.  Marshall  B.  Dalton 
Dr.  William  Dameshek 
Mr.  J.  Linfield  Damon 
Mr.  Herman  Dana 
Miss  Sylvia  P.  Dana 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Dane 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Ernest  B.  Dane,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hazel  Danforth 
Miss  Margaret  Danforth 
Miss  Mabel  Daniels 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  E.  Danielson 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Danner 
Mrs.  Philip  J.  Darlington 
Mr.  Charles  Daum 
jMiss  Mary  D.  Davenport 
jiDr.  Charles  S.  Davidson 
jMrs.  Edward  Kirk  Davis 
IMrs.  J.  J.  Davis 
iMr.  John  F.  Davis 
iMrs.  Livingston  Davis 
IMrs.  William  L.  Davis 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Archibald  T.  Davison 
jMrs.  William  H.  P.  Davisson 
Miss  Amy  Da  vol 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Davol 
Mrs.  G.  Burton  Davy 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day,  Jr. 
,Mrs.  Munroe  Day 
IMiss  Egilda  DeAmicis 
jMr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Bradford  Dean 
jMrs.  Dorothea  Dean 
iMrs.  James  Dean 
Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Dearborn 
Mrs.  Thaddeus  C.  DeFriez 
Judge  and  Mrs. 

Frank  S.  Deland 
Duchess  Anna 

deLeuchtenberg 
Miss  Helen  R.  Dempsey 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Dennison 
3Mrs.  G.  P.  Denny 
'IMrs.  Philip  DeNormandie 
jDr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  L.  DeNormandie 
JMrs.  Bradley  Dewey 
(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Franklin  Dexter 
IMrs.  Lewis  Dexter 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Dexter 
jMrs.  William  Dexter 
IMrs.  John  M.  Dick 
JDr.  Albert  C.  Dieffenbach 
IMr.  Winslow  A.  Dightman 
'Mrs.  William  H.  Dimick 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Dodge 
Mr.  Paul  Doguereau 


Mrs.  Malcolm  Donald 
Miss  Clare  R.  Donohue 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  Donovan 
Mr.  Arthur  T.  Dooley 
Miss  Lillian  Dorion 
Miss  Nona  M.  Dougherty 
Mrs.  Sterling  Dow 
Mrs.  Cutler  B.  Downer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jerome  I.  H.  Downes 
Dr.  John  Godwin  Downing 
Dr.  Virginia  Downing 
Miss  Margaret  Dowse 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eben  S.  Draper 
Mrs.  Jesse  A.  Drew 
Mrs.  Carl  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Dreyfus 
Mrs.  William  R.  Driver 
Mrs.  Sydney  Drooker 
Miss  Geraldine  F.  Droppers 
The  Reverend  and 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Duddy 
Mr.  Gardner  T.  Dunham 
Mrs.  Horace  C.  Dunham 
Miss  Marjorie  H.  Dunham 
Miss  Alice  M.  Dunne 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  W.  Dunnell,  Jr. 
Miss  Josephine  Durrell 
Miss  Flora  E.  Dutton 
Miss  Laura  M.  Dwight 
Miss  Margaret  Dwight 
Dr.  Richard  W.  Dwight 

Mrs.  Marcy  Eager 
Eagle-Ottawa  Leather 

Company 
Miss  Louise  S.  Earle 
Miss  Mabel  L.  Earle 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  S.  Eastham 
Mrs.  Melville  Eastham 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Eaton 
Mr.  Harry  F.  Eaton,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  M.  Eaton 
Mrs.  E.  R.  Eberle 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Eddy 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  U.  Edgehill 
Dr.  George  H.  Edgell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Melvin  J.  Edinburg 
Mr.  William  S.  Edsall 
Mrs.  Curtis  A.  Edwards 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  F.  Edwards 
Miss  Esther  P.  Edwards 
Miss  Mary  N.  Edwards 
Mrs.  Neilson  Edwards 
Mrs.  Lee  Einstein 
Mrs.  Samuel  Einsenberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Eiseman 
Miss  Lois  W.  Eldridge 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Elie 


Miss  Mary  Caroline  Eliot 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Eliot 
Miss  Harriett  M.  Ellis 
Miss  Kate  Ellis 
Mrs.  William  V.  Ellis 
Mrs.  Eben  H.  Ellison 
Miss  Helen  T.  Elms 
Mrs.  Alfred  W.  Elson 
Colonel  and  Mrs. 

Alcott  Farrar  Elwell 
Miss  Augusta  C.  Ely 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Ely 
Miss  Edith  W.  Emerson 
Miss  Mabel  E.  Emerson 
Mrs.  Forrest  S.  Emery 
Mr.  H.  Wendell  Endicott 
Mrs.  Henry  Endicott 
Mr.  Samuel  C.  Endicott 
Mrs.  William  D.  English 
Mrs.  Richard  Engstrom 
Mr.  Morris  David  Epstein 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Erhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Ernst 
Mrs.  Gustavus  J.  Esselen 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 

Eustis 
Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Evans 
Miss  Louella  D.  Evereii 
In  Memory  ol 

Alexander  B.  Ewiny 


Mrs.  Harris  Fahnestock,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Murry  N.  Fairbank 

Mrs.  H.  G.  Fairfield 

Mrs.  Wallace  Falvey 

Mrs.  Eliot  Farley 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Farley 

Mr.  James  W.  Farley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jarvis  Farley 

Miss  E.   Mabel   Farquharson 

Miss  Eleanor  E.  Farrar 

Miss  Frances  Farrell 

Miss  Grace  G.  Farrell 

Mrs.  George  E.  Farrington 

Mr.  Chester  Lawrence 

Far  we  11 
Mrs.  James  M.  Faulkner 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Favero 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathaniel  W.  Faxon 
Mr.  A.  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Fay 
Mrs.  S.  Prescott  Fay 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willis  W.  Fay 
Miss  Catherine  Fehrer 
In  Memory  of 

Elihu  T.  Feinberg 
Miss  Charlotte  Fellman 
Mrs.  Frederic  L.  Felton 
Mrs.  W.  Sidney  Felton 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Ferrin 
Mrs.  William  F.  Ferrin 
Mrs.  Cvrus  Y.  Ferris 
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The  Reverend 

Theodore  P.  Ferris 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Ronald  M.  Ferry 
Mr.  Hart  Fessenden 
Mrs.  Elias  Field 
Mrs.  Fred  T.  Field 
Miss  M.  B.  Field 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  F.  Field 
Mrs.  Simma  Finaid 
Miss  Elio  Fine 
Mrs.  Milton  A.  Fine 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Fine 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Fine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Fine 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  H.  Fink 
Miss  Mabel  G.  Finlay 
Miss  Kathryn  Claire  Finn 
Mr.  John  G.  Finneran 
Dr.  Louis  Fischbein 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fish 
Miss  Edith  S.  Fisher 
Miss  Margaret  Fisher 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Fitch 
Miss  Ada  M.  Fitts 
Master  Charles  K.  Fitts,  Jr. 
Master  Daniel  Hewitt  Fitts 
Mrs.  Stephen  S.  Fitzgerald 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Flood 
Miss  May  P.  Fogg 
Mr.  Henry  E.  Foley 
Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allan  Forbes 
Mrs.  Allyn  B.  Forbes 
Mr.  Edward  W.  Forbes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

F.  Murray  Forbes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Waldo  E.  Forbes 
Miss  Margaret  Forster 
Miss  Renee  Fosse 
Mrs.  Hatherly  Foster 
In  Memory  of 

Reginald  C.  Foster 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Fowler 
Miss  Edith  M.  Fox 
Mr.  Isidore  Fox 
Mr.  Walter  S.  Fox,  Jr. 
Mrs.  G.  Tappan  Francis 
Mrs.  Irving  Frankel 
Miss  Lina  H.  Frankenstein 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Frazier 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  H.  Freedberg 
Mr.  Hiram  Freedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Freedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Freeman 
Mrs.  Allen  French 
Miss  Hannah  D.  French 
Miss  Helen  C.  French 
Mrs.  Gertrude  T.  Fretz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Israel  Friedlander 
Miss  Elsie  T.  Friedman 


Miss  Sophie  M.  Friedman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  H.  Friedman 
Miss  Kate  Friskin 
Mrs.  George  Frost 
Mr.  Horace  W.  Frost 
Mrs.  Langdon  Frothingham 
Mrs.  Louis  A.  Frothingham 
Miss  Anna  D.  Fry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  M.  Fuess 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alvan  T.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Lon  Luvois  Fuller 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Funk 

Mr.  Arthur  Gabelnick 

Mr.  Walter  H.  Gale 

Mrs.  William  W.  Gallagher 

Mrs.  Charlotte  H.  Gallant 

Mrs.  William  Albert  Gallup 

Mrs.  John  Gait 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

James  L.  Gamble 
Mr.  R.  H.  Ives  Gammell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Seth  T.  Gano 
Mrs.  Harry  Ganz 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  Norton  Ganz 
Miss  Ethel  R.  Gardner 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Peabody  Gardner 
Mrs.  Marjorie  H.  Gardner 
Miss  Mary  A.  Gardner 
Miss  Annette  Garel 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  Garfield 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Walter  T.  Garfield 
Mrs.  William  L.  Garrison,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bernard  F.  Garrity 
Miss  Florence  M.  Garrity 
Miss  Edith  M.  Gartland 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  S.  Gates 
Mr.  A.  M.  Gaudin 
Miss  Clara  Edith  Gav 
Mrs.  Clyde  Gay 
Mr.  Heinrich  Gebhard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leslie  N.  Gebhard 
Mrs.  Harold  Geilich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Simon  H.  Geilich 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sumner  M.  Gerstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  Gethro 
Mrs.  Kirkland  H.  Gibson 
Mrs.  Fred  J.  Giduz 
Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mrs.  Harry  P.  Gifford 
Miss  Rosamond  Gifford 
Miss  Jeannette  Giguere 
Miss  Helen  C.  Gilbert 
Miss  Louise  Giles 


Mrs.  A.  Victor  Gilfoy 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Fernand  Gillet 
Mrs.  Herman  Gilman 
Mr.  Roger  Gilman 
Mrs.  Roger  Gilman 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Ginsberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  Ginsburg 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Ginsburg 
Miss  Sadie  S.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  M.  Ginsburg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  J.  Ginsburgh 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

A.  Murray  Ginzberg 
Mrs.  Harry  Glassburg 
Mr.  Henry  H.  Glazer 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Gleason 
Mrs.  Hollis  T.  Gleason 
Miss  Marie  R.  Gleeson 
Globe  Ticket  Company  of 

New  England 
Miss  Nura  Globus 
Mrs.  Nelson  Glover 
Mr.  William  H.  Glover 
Mrs.  Paul  M.  Goddard 
Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr. 
Miss  Ruth  Goddard 
Mr.  Howard  Goding 
Miss  Susan  Godov 
Mrs.  Samuel  Gold 
Mr.  Alan  B.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  S.  Goldberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  Goldman 
Mrs.  E.  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

P.  Kervin  Goldman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sumner  Goldman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Walter  Goldstein 
Mrs.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait 
Miss  Isabel  F.  Goodenow 
Mrs.  L.  Cushing  Goodhue 
Mrs.  Joseph  Goodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Reuben  E.  Goodman 
Miss  Constance  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Wallace  Goodrich 
Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Goodwin 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  M.  Goodwin 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Gordon 
Mrs.  Albert  I.  Gordon 
Miss  Eva  Gordon 
Miss  Ravel  Gordon 
Mrs.  Stanley  G.  Gordon 
Miss  Susan  D.  Gordon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  N.  Go 
Mrs.  Bernard  L.  Gorfinkle 
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Miss  Vera  Gorovitz 
Mrs.  C.  Lane  Goss 
Miss  Eleanore  P.  Gould 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Philip  Grabfield 
Miss  Effie  R.  Grandin 
Mrs.  Isabella  Grandin 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Grandin 
Mrs.  Arthur  E.  Grannis 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant 
Mrs.  Russell  R.  Grant 
Mrs.  Clara  E.  Graver 
Miss  Bertha  St.  J.  Graves 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Graves 
Mrs.  C.  Chauncey  Gray 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Gray 
Mr.  Reginald  Gray 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  F.  Greeley 
Mr.  Philip  E.  Green 
Mr.  David  H.  Greenberg 
Mrs.  Henry  Copley  Greene 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  Lloyd  Greene 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jerome  D.  Greene 
Mr.  George  C.  Greener 
Mrs.  Chester  N.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  Greenough 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Greenough 
Miss  Virginia  M.  Greenwood 
Mr.  Don  S.  Greer 
Miss  Eva  Jo  Gregg 
Miss  Agnes  Gregory 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Grew 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Grew 
Mrs.  Paul  Gring 
Miss  Leslie  Grinnell 
Mrs.  Bennett  M.  Groisser 
Mr.  Casper  M.  Grosberg 
Mrs.  Harold  K.  Gross 
Mrs.  Julius  Grossman 
Mrs.  Leopold  Gruener 
Mrs.  S.  E.  Guild 
Mrs.  Trygve  Gunderson 
Miss  S.  V.  Gustafson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Sidney  Guttentag 


Mr.  C.  W.  Hadley 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore 

C.  Haffenreffer 
Mr.  John  A.  Hahn 
Mrs.  Albert  Hale 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  P.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Hale 
Mrs.  Richard  W.  Hale 
Mrs.  Whitney  Hale 
Miss  Anna  Hall 
Mrs.  George  P.  Hall 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mr.  John  L.  Hall 


Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Hall 
Miss  Emily  Hallowell 
Mr.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell 
Miss  Elizabeth  V.  Hamilton 
Mrs.  Robert  T.  Hamlin 
Judge  and  Mrs. 

Franklin  T.  Hammond 
Mrs.  Harold  Hammond 
Mrs.  Herbert  T.  Hand,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Samuel  S.  Hanfiig 
Mrs.  George  Hannauer 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Hansel 
Mr.  C.  Edward  Hansell 
Mrs.  Edward  Harding 
Mr.  Francis  A.  Harding 
Miss  Katherine  Hardwick 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Hardy 
Miss  Mary  Caroline  Hardy 
Miss  Jean  Harper 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  I.  Harris 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Harris 
Mrs.  William  G.  F.  Harris 
Mrs.  Norman  Harrower 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Hart 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Hartt 
Miss  Mary  A.  Hartwell 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Hartwell 
Harvard  Glee  Club 
Mrs.  Carroll  S.  Harvey 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bartlett  Harwood 
Mrs.  Herbert  E.  Harwood 
Mrs.  Hugh  Harwood 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mr.  Abraham  Haskell 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Haskins 
Mr.  George  L.  Haskins 
Mrs.  Merrill  G.  Hastings 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Francis  W.  Hatch 
Miss  Ruth  Hatch 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Hathaway 
Miss  Florence  E.  Hatheway 
Mrs.  Theodore  Haven 
Mrs.  John  B.  Hawes 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Hawley 
Mrs.  George  Hawley 
Mr.  Sherman  S.  Hayden 
Mr.  William  F.  Hayden 
Miss  Muriel  S.  Haynes 
Mrs.  William  Haynes-Smith 
Mrs.  Harry  T.  Hayward 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  L.  Hazen 
Mrs.  W  R.  Healey 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Heard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Hamilton  Heard 
Mrs.  Bigelow  Heath 
Miss  Lucia  R.  Hedge 
Mrs.  William  R.  Hedge 
Mr.  Hugh  Edgar  Hegh 


Mrs.  Arthur  William 

Heintzelman 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Hellman 
Mr.  Bernard  Helman 
Mrs.  Augustus  Hemenway 
Mrs.  Harriet  Sterling 

Hemenway 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leland  D.  Hemenway 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  G.  Henderson 
Miss  Laura  Henry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Andrew  H.  Hepburn 
Dr.  Louis  Hermanson 
Miss  Ada  H.  Hersey 
Mrs.  Christian  A.  Herter 
Mrs.  Ludwig  Herzberg 
Miss  Helen  H.  Hess 
Mr.  Bernard  C.  Heyl 
Mr.  Sidney  B.  Heywood 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  H.  Higgins 
Mrs.  John  W.  Higgins 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  R.  Higgins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Higginson 
Miss  Dorothy  E.  Hildreth 
Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Hill 
Mrs.  Converse  Hill 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Hills 
Mrs.  Hugh  S.  Hince 
Mrs.  E.  Sturgis  Hinds 
Mrs.  Henriette  Hirshman 
Mr.  David  L.  Hixon 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  B.  Hobart 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beecher  Hobbs 
Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs 
Mr.  Walter  L.  Hobbs 
Mrs.  George  F.  Hodder 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harold  D.  Hodgkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Chester  A.  Hoefer 
Mrs.  Charles  Hoffbauer 
Mrs.  Jacques  Hoffman 
Mrs.  Donald  Holbrook 
Miss  Edith  C.  Holbrook 
Miss  Elizabeth  L.  Holbrook 
Mrs.  Charles  M.  Hollander 
Mr.  Gerhard  L.  Hollander 
Mrs.  Edward  J.  Holmes 
Mrs.  Edward  O.  Holmes,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Hector  M.  Holmes 
Mr.  Malcolm  H.  Holmes 
Miss  Madalene  D.  Holt 
Miss  Katharine  A.  Homans 
Miss  Marian  J.  Homans 
Mrs.  Donald  T.  Hood 
Mrs.  Wilford  L.  Hoopes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Gerald  W.  Hopkins 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  H.  Hopkins 
Mr.  Charles  Hopkinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  M.  Horblit 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Maurice  H.  Horblit 
Mrs.  Henry  Hornblower 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph  Hornblower 
Miss  Barbara  Horton 
Mrs.  Murray  P.  Horwood 
Miss  Phoebe  Lee  Hosmer 
Mrs.  B.  K.  Hough 
Mrs.  Clement  S.  Houghton 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Howard 
Mrs.  Nelson  W.  Howard 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  Howarth 
Mrs.  A.  Murray  Howe 
Mr.  Forest  W.  Howe 
Mr.  Henry  S.  Howe 
Mr.  James  C.  Howe 
Mr.  M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe 
Mrs.  Osborne  Howes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  H.  Howie 
Miss  Edith  A.  Howland 
Mrs.  John  S.  Howland 
Miss  Mildred  R.  Howland 
Mr.  Alexander  E.  Hoyle 
Dr.  Eliot  Hubbard,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  V.  Hubbard 
Mr.  Ralph  K.  Hubbard 
Miss  Elinor  L.  Hughes 
Mrs.  H.  Maurice  Hughes 
Mrs.  Eugene  J.  V.  Huiginn 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Laning  Humphrey 
Mrs.  Arnold  W.  Hunnewell 
Mr.  Francis  Welles 

Hunnewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  B.  Hunt 
Mrs.  E.  J.  B.  Huntoon 
Mrs.  G.  Newell  Hurd 
Mrs.  Horace  Truman 

Hurlock 
Mrs.  B.  Hurvitz 
Miss  Alice  Hutchinson 
Miss  Eleanora  Hutchinson 
Mrs.  Norman  Hutton 
Mr.  Emery  I.  Huvos 
Mrs.  H.  Stanley  Hyde 
Dr.  Joseph  Igersheimer 
Mrs.  Ethel  Challenor  Ince 
Mrs.  Walter  R.  Ingalls 
Mrs.  Edward  Ingraham 
Miss  Ivy  F.  Inman 
Miss  Minnie  M.  Inman 
Miss  Emilia  Ippolito 
Mrs.  William  Ittmann 
Mrs.  Edwin  E.  Jack 
Mrs.  James  R.  Jack 
Miss  Annie  H.  Jackson 
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Mrs.  Charles  Jackson 
Mrs.  Delbert  L.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  B.  Jackson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Jackson 
Mrs.  Lyman  Jackson 
Mrs.  William  Jacobson 
Mr.  James  Jacques 
Mrs.  William  James 
Miss  Helen  M.  Jameson 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  A.  Janeway 
Mrs.  Benjamin  F.  Jaques 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Jeffrey 
Mrs.  Richard  E.  Jeffrey 
Miss  Alice  C.  Jenckes 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  S.  Jenney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  Morton  Jennings 
Miss  Eleanor  M.  Jennings 
Mr.  William  Paul  Jensen 
Miss  Caroline  G.  Jewell 
Mrs.  Pliny  Jewell,  Jr. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Jewell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

T.  Edson  Jewell,  Jr. 
In  Memory  of 

Howard  Clifton  Jewett, 
M.D. 
Professor  Edith  C.  Johnson 
Miss  Florence  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Frederick  Johnson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Blake  Johnson 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 
Mrs.  John  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 
Miss  Marie  S.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Peer  P.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Johnson 
Miss  Winifred  H.  Johnstone 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Jones 
Mrs.  Durham  Jones 
Miss  Helen  T.  Jones 
Miss  Margaret  H.  Jones 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  St.  C.  Jones 
Miss  Mary  R.  Joslin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Werner  Josten 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  R.  Jouett 
Miss  Gladys  T.  Joyce 

In  Memory  of 

Carl  J.  Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Carl  J. Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Hetty  L.  R. 

Kaffenburgh 
Mrs.  Albert  S.  Kahn 
Mrs.  Benjamin  A.  Kaiser 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  Kaplan 


Mr.  Anthony  J.  Kapus 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Katz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earle  B. 

Kaufman 
Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 

Charitable  Foundation 
In  Memory  of 

Mitchell  B.  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Norman  B.  Kaufman 
Mr.  Richard  L.  Kaye 
Mrs.  John  L.  Keedy 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Keeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  H.  Keenan 
Mrs.  H.  Nelson  Keene 
Miss  Ethel  M.  Keese 
Mrs.  Harold  C.  Keith 
Mr.  Michael  T.  Kelleher 
Mr.  Harrison  Keller 
Miss  Mary  Jane  Kelley 
Mr.  and  Mr.  Shaun  Kelly 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Kemler 
Mr.  Henry  P.  Kendall 
Mrs.  Everett  E.  Kent 
Mrs.  Ira  Rich  Kent 
Mrs.  H.  Kerr-Blackmer 
Mr.  Phillips  Ketchum 
Keystone  Charitable 

Foundation 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  V.  Kibrick 
Mr.  I.  S.  Kibrick 
Mrs.  Henry  P.  Kidder 
Mrs.  Paul  Killiam 
Mrs.  Daniel  M.  Killoran 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Kimball 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Chase  Kimball 
Mrs.  Fred  Nelson  Kimball 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Kimball 
Mrs.  Gilbert  King 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  P.  King 
Mrs.  William  F.  King 
Mrs.  Wisner  P.  Kinne 
Mrs.  William  Abbot  Kinsman 
Miss  Katrina  Kipper 
Mrs.  Malcolm  C. 

Kirkbride 
Mr.  Samuel  Kirstein 
Mrs.  Francis  B.  Kittredge 
Mrs.  Arthur  Klein 
Miss  Elise  Klein 
Mrs.  Herbert  H.  Klein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  V. 

Kleinschmidt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  J.  Klotz 
Mrs.  Felix  W.  Knauth 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Knickerbocker 
Mr.  Frederick  K.  Koch 
In  Memory  of 

Annie  Liebman  Kopf 
Miss  Sara  Krivitsky 
Mr.  J.  Frederick  Krokyn 
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jkfr.  and  Mrs. 

Hans  T.  Kroto 
Mrs.  George  W.  Kuehn 
klr.  and  Mrs. 

I     David  H.  F.  Kuell,  Jr. 
klr.  Daniel  Kuntz 
Miss  Margaret  Kyle 

Jvirs.  Charles  V.  Labovitz 
IjVfrs.  Morris  F.  LaCroix 
Mrs.  Alexander  H.  Ladd 
JlMiss  Aimee  L'Africain 
IMiss  Alice  E.  Lamprey 
JMr.  Clement  R.  Lamson 
Mrs.  Gardiner  M.  Lane 
iJMiss  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  L.  Langer 
Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Langley 
jMiss  Julia  Larimer 
IMiss  Elizabeth  Lasell 
JMr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Laughlin 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lauriat 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Mrs.  John  S.  Lawrence 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stanley  H.  Lawton 
Lazarus  Charitable  Trust 
Mrs.  Frederic  K.  Leatherbee 
Dr.  Kenneth  E.  LeBaron 
Dr.  Paul  B.  LeBaron 
Mrs.  Halfdan  Lee 
Miss  Helene  G.  Lee 
Mrs.  Herbert  C.  Lee 
Mrs.  Joseph  Lee,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Richard  M.  Lee 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  I.  Lee 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Leeder 
Mr.  H.  Lehner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Lehner 
Miss  Elizabeth  Carter  Leland 
Mrs.  William  G.  Lennox 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  Leonard 
Dr.  Henry  H.  Lerner 
Mrs.  H.  Frederick  Lesh 
Mrs.  Bernard  S.  Leslie 
Mrs.  Horace  H.  Lester 
Mr.  Herman  Leventhal 
Mrs.  Harry  Levi 
Mrs.  Colman  Levin 
Mrs.  Francis  Levin 
Mr.  I.  Norman  Levin 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Myer  J.  Levin 
Mrs.  Carlisle  Levine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  Levine 
Dr.  Julius  H.  Levine 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  A.  Levine 
Mrs.  Frederick  Jefferson 

Leviseur 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Lewis 


Mrs.  George  Lewis 
Mrs.  George  Lewis,  Jr. 
Miss  Lillian  K.  Lewis 
Mr.  Philip  B.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Louis  Libman 
Miss  Constance  E.  Linberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Lincoln 
Mrs.  Allan  P.  Lindblad 
Miss  Edith  Lindblom 
Miss  Ruth  Lindblom 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Mark  Linenthal 
Mr.  Bertram  K.  Little 
Dr.  Brian  Little 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Little 
Mrs.  Leon  M.  Little 
Miss  Marion  O.  Little 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  W.  Little 
Mrs.  Rudolf  Lob 
Mrs.  Ernest  P.  Locke 
Mrs.  Dunbar  Lockwood 
Mrs.  H.  deForest  Lockwood 
Miss  Lena  W.  Lockwood 
Dr.  Halsey  B.  Loder 
Mrs.  George  W.  Logan 
Mrs.  E.  Frothingham 

Lombard 
Mrs.  Laurence  M.  Lombard 
Mrs.  Jack  I.  London 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  T.  Longcope 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Loomis 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Atherton  Loring,  Jr. 
Miss  Marjorie  C.  Loring 
Miss  Miriam  Loring 
Mr.  Richard  Loud 
Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Lovejoy 
Mr.  Winslow  H.  Loveland 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Lovell 
Miss  Kathleen  M.  Lovely 
Mrs.  Ernest  Lovering 
Mrs.  F.  E.  Lowell 
Mr.  Stephen  B.  Luce 
Mrs.  Lela  A.  Lumian 
Mrs.  Joseph  W.  Lund 
Mrs.  John  A.  Lunn 
Mrs.  George  P.  Lunt 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lea  S.  Luquer 
Mr.  Jonathan  Lurie 
Miss  Linda  Lurie 
Mrs.  Reuben  L.  Lurie 
Mrs.  Willard  B.  Luther 
Miss  Alma  Lutz 
Mrs.  Charles  Peirson  Lyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Lyman,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Lyman 
Mrs.  Henry  Lyman 
Mrs.  Frank  A.  Lvnch 


Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Lynch 
Miss  Blanche  E.  Lyon 
Mrs.  George  Armstrong 
Lyon 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Lyons 

Mrs.  Alexander  S. 

MacDonald 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Macdonald 
Mrs.  Walter  G.  MacDonald 
Mrs.  John  MacDuffie  2nd 
Mrs.  E.  S.  MacGregor 
Miss  Jeanne  MacGregor 
Mr.  Joseph  N.  Mack 
Miss  Joan  MacKenzie 
Mr.  Lauchlin  J. 

MacKenzie 
Mrs.  Eldon  MacLeod 
Miss  Lizzie  Lake 

MacNeil 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 
Mr.  John  R.  Macomber 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Macomber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Elmore  I.  MacPhie 
Mrs.  Leo  F.  Madigan 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Kelvin  Magill 
Miss  Kathryn  B.  Magill 
Miss  Elizabeth  Maginnis 
Mr.  William  Norris  Magoun 
Mrs.  Calvert  Magruder 
Mrs.  Jane  M.  Maguire 
Miss  Alice  A.  Main 
Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Mallett,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Barbara  B.Mallinckrodt 
Mr.  Frank  M.  Manker 
Mrs.  Earl  G.  Manning 
Miss  Marion  W.  Mansfield 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  D.  Marcy 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  S.  Marden 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Bernard  Marglin 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Herbert  I.  Margolis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Margolis 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  A.  Markell 
Mrs.  Samuel  Markell 
Miss  Alice  F.  Marsh 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Mason,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Crandall  Mason 
Miss  H.  Florence  Mason 
Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Mason 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Eugene  H.  Mather 
Mrs.  Philip  R.  Mather 
Mrs.  Alfred  Matless 

till   I 
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Mrs.  H.  N.  Matthews 
Mrs.  J.  L.  Mauran 
Mrs.  Hans  Mautner 
Miss  Anna  R.  Maxwell 
Miss  Viola  S.  May 
Mr.  Leo  Mayer 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Maynard 
Mrs.  Lawrence  S.  Mayo 
Miss  Lina  A.  Mayo 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  McAndrew 
Miss  Grace  E.  McClelland 
Mr.  Frederick  M.  McConnell 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  McCormick 
Miss  Catherine  B.  McCoy 
Miss  Grace  S.  McCreary 
Mrs.  Lewis  S.  McCreary 
Miss  Zorine  McDonnell 
Miss  Alice  McDowell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  Franklin  McElwain 
Mrs.  Holden  McGinley 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Mclntyre 
Mrs.  Allyn  B.  Mclntire 

Miss  Emily  W.  McKibbin 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  B.  McKittrick 

Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Leland  S.  McKittrick 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

L.  S.  McKittrick,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hugh  D.  McLellan 

Mrs.  Harold  McNeill 

Miss  Jean  McPhee 

Dr.  J.  Howard  Means 

Mr.  Frank  E.  Meehan 

Miss  Jane  S.  Megrew 

Mrs.  Joseph  Vincent  Meigs 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Metcalf  W.  Melcher 

Miss  Ida  Meltzer 

Mrs.  S.  Peter  Melville 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Irving  R.  Merriam 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Merriam 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  H.  S.  Merrill 

Mr.  Ezra  Merrill 

Mr.  Henry  W.  Merrill 

Mrs.  Roger  B.  Merriman 

Mr.  Nestor  Merritt 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Merser 

Mrs.  George  Putnam  Metcalf 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thomas  N.  Metcalf 

Mr.  Henry  H.  Meyer,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Hilda  Meyer 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Meyer 

Dr.  Jost  J.  Michelsen 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harry  S.  Middendorf 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boris  Migliori 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Milender 

Mrs.  Joseph  L.  Milhender 
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Mr.  Roger  Milkman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alton  L.  Miller 
Mrs.  J.  F.  G.  Miller 
Mrs.  V.  Rogers  Miller 
Mrs.  Stanley  R.  Miller 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Milliken 
Mr.  Harry  Milman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

LeRoy  M.  S.  Miner 
Mrs.  George  R.  Minot 
Mrs.  Herman  A.  Mintz 
Dr.  Samuel  Mintz 
Mr.  Stewart  Mitchell 
Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Mitton 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Mixter 
Mrs.  Samuel  Mixter 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

William  Jason  Mixter 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elmer  B.  Mode 
Mrs.  Richard  Moerschner 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Georges  Moleux 
Miss  Lucille  Monaghan 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  P.  Monks 

Mr.  Fred  Monosson 

Mrs.  Hugh  Montgomery 

Mrs.  James  A.  Montgomery 

Mr.  John  Montgomery 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Spencer  B.  Montgomery 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 

Miss  Eva  M.  Moore 

Miss  Marguerite  Moore 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

W.  J.  Moore,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Moors 

Miss  Betty  Jo  Moran 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Daniel  Mordecai 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leonard  Mordecai 

Mrs.  Dorothea  Moretti 

Mr.  John  Singleton  Copley 
Morgan 

Mr.  Vincent  Morgan 

Professor  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Eliot  Morison 

Miss  Mary  A.  Morley 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Otto  Morningstar 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Morris 

Mrs.  Alva  Morrison 

Miss  Gertrude  Morrison 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  H.  Morse 

Miss  Charlotte  G.  S.  Morse 

Mrs.  Herbert  B.  Morse 

Mr.  J.  Robert  Morse 

Miss  J.  G.  Morse 

Mrs.  James  F.  Morse 

Mr.  John  F.  Morse 

Mrs.  Julius  C.  Morse 

Miss  Leonice  S.  Morse 


Miss  Marianne  Morse 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  G.  Morse 
Mr.  Robert  M.  Morse 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Morss 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Henry  A.  Morss,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  R.  M01 
Mrs.  Evelyn  H.  Morton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  F.  Morton 
Miss  Helen  C.  Moseley 
Mrs.  Percival  Mott 
Mr.  Jasper  R.  Moulton 
Miss  Emily  Mountz 
Miss  Helen  Mountz 
Mrs.  James  T.  Mountz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Penfield  Mower 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

S.  Richard  Muellner 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford,  Ji 
Mrs.  James  A.  Munroe 
Mrs.  T.  B.  Munroe 
Miss  Margaret  Munsterberg 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  Murdock 
The  Reverend 

Edward  G.  Murray 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Murray 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Ronald  W.  Murray 
Mr.  Ronald  W.  Murray 
Miss  Mildred  Muscanto 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Max  I.  Mydai 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Myers 

Miss  Marcia  Nadell 

Mr.  Peter  H.  Nash 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Israel  Nasher 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  B.  Nathan 
Mrs.  Edward  Nathanson 
Miss  Mabel  R.  Nathanson 
Miss  Esther  Nazarian 
Mrs.  James  A.  Neal 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carlisle  Neff 
Miss  Helen  S.  Neill 
Miss  Adeline  C.  M.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Harris  J.  Nelson 
Mrs.  Saul  Neston 
Miss  Katherine  Newbold 
Mr.  Clifford  E.  Newell 
Mrs.  James  M.  Newell 
Mrs.  Walter  H.  Newey 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Newhall 
Mrs.  Samuel  J.  Newman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  M.  Newton 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Harland  B.  Newton 
Mr.  Acosta  Nichols 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Nichols 
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Miss  M.  M.  Nichols 
Airs.  William  G.  Nickerson 
| Mrs.  John  T.  Nightingale 
Miss  Nina  Nightingale 
Mrs.  Harold  L.  Niles 
Miss  Joan  Nilson 
Miss  Ruby  Nilson 
Aliss  Helen  Nims 
Miss  Edna  Nitkin 
Bishop  F.  S.  Noli 
Mrs.  Hyman  Nollman 
Mrs.  Edward  W.  Norris 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Norris 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Northrop 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Norton 
Mrs.  E.  Russell  Norton 
Miss  Annie  Endicott  Nourse 
Miss  Dorothy  F.  Nourse 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  Allan  Novack 
Miss  Penelope  B.  Noyes 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 
Mr.  Richard  P.  Nyquist 

Mrs.  Francis  J.  Oakes 
Miss  Lillie  M.  OBrien 
Miss  Dorothy  Ocnoff 
Miss  Martha  Oestmann 
Mrs.  Thomas  Courtney 

O'Hare 
Dr.  W.  Richard  Ohler 
Mr.  Otto  Oldenberg 
Mrs.  Phylis  Rome  Olian 
Miss  Carolyn  Olmsted 
Miss  Margaret  Olmsted 
Mrs.  Morris  Omansky 
Mrs.  Joseph  Oppenheim 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  Dana  Orcutt 
Mrs.  Herbert  F.  Otis 
Mrs.  Richard  H.  Overholt 
Mrs.  Frank  Sewall  Owen 

Miss  Marjorie  T.  Packard 
Mrs.  Louis  F.  Paddison 
Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Page 
Miss  Grace  D.  Paine 
The  Reverend 

George  L.  Paine 
Miss  Elsie  M.  Paine 
Miss  Jessie  G.  Paine 
Mrs.  John  A.  Paine 
Mrs.  John  B.  Paine 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  C.  Paine 
Miss  Ruth  H.  Paine 
Mrs.  Stephen  Paine 
Mrs.  John  G.  Palfrey 
Mrs.  Franklin  H.  Palmer 
Miss  J.  G.  Palmer 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Pappenheimer 
Miss  Delphina  Parenti 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Park 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Park 
Miss  Marion  E.  Park 


Mrs.  Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Cortlandt  Parker 
Mrs.  Edward  M.  Parker 
Miss  Eleanor  Gilbert  Parker 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Parker 
Mrs.  J.  Harleston  Parker 
Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  William  Stanley 

Parker 
Mrs.  John  Parkinson 
Miss  Mary  Parlett 
Mrs.  Ernst  M.  Parsons 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Talcott  Parsons 
Mr.  Claude  E.  Patch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Patch 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Isaac  Patch,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Loomis  Patrick 
Mrs.  James  E.  Patton 
Miss  Amelia  Peabody 
Mrs.  Harold  Peabody 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  E.  Peabody 
Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Peabody 
Miss  Alice  W.  Pearse 
The  Reverend  and  Mrs. 

C.  R.  Peck 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  I.  Peckham 
Miss  Katharine  E.  Peirce 
Mrs.  Lawrence  F.  Percival 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Perkins 
Miss  Charlotte  C.  Perkins 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harley  Perkins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Palfrey  Perkins 
Mrs.  Thomas  Nelson  Perkins 
Miss  Elisabeth  B. 

Perlmuter 
Miss  Lena  G.  Perrigo 
Mrs.  John  Perrin 
Mr.  Arthur  Perry 
Mr.  Donald  I.  Perry 
Mr.  Donald  P.  Perry 
Mrs.  E.  I.  Perry 
Miss  Edith  M.  Perry 
Mrs.  Edward  K.  Perry 
Mrs.  Henry  H.  Perry 
Miss  Jacqueline  M.  Perry 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Perry 
Professor  Ralph  Barton 

Perry 
Mrs.  Roger  A.  Perry 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Constantin  A.  Pertzoff 
Mrs.  Everett  W.  Pervere 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Arthur  R.  Peterson 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Pfaelzer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  J.  Pfannenstiehl 
Mrs.  John  S.  Pfeil 
Miss  Marguerite  Pfleghaar 


Mrs.  Louis  E.  1'lianeuf 
Mrs.  Merchant  Philbrick 
Mrs.  John  C.  Phillips 
Mrs.  Whitmarsh  Phillips 

Hon.  and  Mrs. 

William  Phillips 
Mrs.  Richard  D.  Phippeil 
Mr.  C.  Marvin  Pickett,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dudley  L.  Pickman 
Mrs.  William  Stanwood  I'icr 
Mr.  Edward  Franklin  Pierce 
Mr.  Henry  L.  Pierce 
Miss  Louisa  Q.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Paul  J.  W.  Pigors 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  G.  Pike 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Pillsbury 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Walter  Piston 
Mr.  Paul  R.  Plant 
Mr.  John  A.  Plummer 
Mr.  Ralph  Pollan 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

E.  M.  Pollard 
Miss  Alice  F.  Poor 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Pope 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carlyle  Pope 
Miss  Isabel  Pope 
Mrs.  Wilmot  T.  Pope 
Mr.  Frederic  T.  Poras 
Mrs.  A.  Kingsley  Porter 
Mrs.  Alex  S.  Porter 
Mr.  Alexander  B.  Porter 
Mr.  F.  J.  Porter 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Robert  S.  Potter,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  H.  Powers 
Dr.  George  C.  Prather 
Mrs.  Burleigh  L.  Pratt 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edwin  H.  B.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Pratt 
Mrs.  Louis  Mortimer  Pratt 
Mrs.  W.  Elliott  Pratt 
Mrs.  Charles  Preisigke 
Mrs.  Michael  T.  Prendergast 
Miss  Minnie  A.  Prescott 
Miss  Alice  A.  Preston 
Mr.  Roger  Preston 
Miss  Virginia  Prettyman 
Mr.  and  Mrs 

Edward  W.  Pride 
Mrs.  John  Pridgeon 
Miss  Annie  E.  Priest 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Proctor 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  O.  Proctor 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas 

Emerson  Proctor,  2nd 
Miss  Joan  Projansky 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jacob  K.  Prombain 
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Dr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  Prout 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Prout 
Mrs.  Lewis  I.  Prouty 
Mrs.  Henri  Prunaret 
Mrs.  S.  W.  Prussian 
Mr.  Ernest  Pulsifer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Phillips  Purdy 
Miss  Hazel  M.  Purmort 
Miss  Augusta  N.  Putnam 
Mrs.  F.  Delano  Putnam 
Mrs.  George  Putnam 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Putnam 
Dr.  Marian  C.  Putnam 
Mrs.  Theresa  Putnam 


Mrs.  Samuel  T.  Quint 


Mrs.  John  Rabaiotti 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Irving  W.  Rabb 
Mrs.  Sidney  Rabb 
Mrs.  Anna  Rabinowitz 
Radcliffe  Choral  Society 
Miss  Bertha  Ramseyer 
Mrs.  C.  Theodore  Ramseyer 
Miss  Elizabeth  S.  Ramseyer 
Miss  Frieda  Rand 
Mrs.  Robert  P.  Rand 
Miss  Eleanor  E.  Randall 
Miss  Alice  L.  Rankin 
Mrs.  Endicott  Rantoul 
Miss  Harriet  C.  Rantoul 
Mrs.  Theresa  S.  Ratshesky 
Miss  Eleanor  Raymond 
Mrs.  Eugene  Tryon  Redmond 
Mrs.  Franklin  A.  Reece 
Miss  Mabel  S.  Reed 
Mrs.  A.  William  Reggio 
Miss  Margaret  G.  Reilly 
Miss  Mary  Ellen  Reilly 
Miss  Mary  Louise  Reilly 
Dr.  Anna  J.  Reinauer 
Mrs.  H.  S.  Reynolds 
Miss  Ida  G.  Reynolds 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Rhategan 
Mrs.  Charles  A.  Rheault 
Mrs.  Winfred  Rhoades 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  B.  Ribakoff 
Miss  Saidee  F.  Riccius 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  W.  Rice 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rice 
Mrs.  Chester  F.  Rich 
Mr.  Charles  O.  Richardson 
Miss  Laura  Richardson 
Miss  Mabel  C.  Richardson 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Richmond 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  Richmond 
Miss  Edith  M.  Rideout 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  S.  Rifkin 


Miss  Sybil  Righter 
Miss  Mabel  Louise  Riley 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  Rimmer 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Karl  Rissland 
Miss  Carol  M.  Ritchie 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Ritvo 
Madame  Simone  Riviere 
Mrs.  Russell  Robb,  Sr. 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Robeson 
Miss  Phyllis  Robbins 
Mr.  F.  N.  Robinson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Elliott  Robinson 
Miss  Gertrude  B.  Robinson 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Rockwell 
Dr.  Ethel  M.  Rockwood 
Mrs.  Horatio  Rogers 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  W.  Rogers 
Mis.  .Leslie  J.  Rogers 
Miss  Lucy  F.  Rogers 
Miss  Marion  L.  Rogers 
Miss  Martha  Rogers 
Mrs.  James  W.  Rollins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Eli  Charles  Romberg 
Mrs.  Stanley  H.  Rood 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Ropes 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Rose 
Miss  Mildred  H.  Rose 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Lester  E.  Rosenburg 
Mrs.  Morris  Rosenthal 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Ross 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  R.  A.  Ross 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Thorvald  S.  Ross 
Mr.  Morris  Rothstein 
Miss  Mary  S.  Rousmaniere 
Mr.  Richard  D.  Row 
Mr.  James  G.  Rowell 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Rowley 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Rowse 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  Adrian  Rubel 
Mr.  Philip  Rubenstein 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  N.  Rubin 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Rucker 
Mrs.  Carl  Rudnick 
Mrs.  John  T.  Rule 
Mrs.  John  C.  Runkle 
Mrs.  Percy  P.  Russ 
Mrs.  James  S.  Russell 
Miss  Margaret  W.  Russell 
Mr.  Morley  Russell 
Mrs.  Otis  T.  Russell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  S.  Russell 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Russell 
Mr.  Tallman  Russell 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  William  F.  Ryan 


Miss  Tyyne  Saari 
Miss  Mary  L.  Sabine 
Professor  Paul  J.  Sachs 
Mr.  George  A.  Sagendorph 
Dr.  A.  L.  Sagoff 
Miss  Elizabeth  Saltonstall 
Mr.  John  L.  Saltonstall 
Hon.  and  Mrs. 

Leverett  Saltonstall 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Saltonstall 
Mrs.  George  E.  Sampson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

H.  LeBaron  Sampson 
Miss  Helen  M.  Sampson 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Sampson 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Samson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ashton  R.  Sanborn 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Sanborn 
Mrs.  Edmund  Sandars 
Mrs.  Hay  ward  Sanders 
Mr.  Eliot  Sands 
Miss  Dorothy  J.  Sanford 
Mr.  F.  Porter  Sargent 
Mrs.  Frank  M.  Sawtell 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  William  H.  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Robert  W.  Sayles 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

R.  W.  Sayles,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bertram  F.  Scheffreen 
Mr.  William  L.  Schermerhoi 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Scheuermann 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

J.  W.  Schirmer 
Mr.  Paul  A.  Schmid 
Miss  Elizabeth  Schneider 
Mr.  Harold  Schwab 
Mr.  Carol  L.  Schwartz 
Mr.  Donald  Scott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Scott 
Mrs.  John  Scrimshaw 
Mr.  Campbell  L.  Searle 
Miss  Edith  H.  Sears 
Miss  Evelyn  Sears 
Mrs.  Francis  P.  Sears 
Mrs.  John  B.  Sears 
Miss  Leila  Sears 
Mrs.  Richard  Sears 
Mrs.  James  D.  Seaver 
Miss  Helen  C.  Secrist 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  M.  Seegal 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Maurice  S.  Segal 
Mr.  Samuel  Seiniger 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

B.  M.  Selekman 
Mrs.  Henry  Seton 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Sewell 
Dr.  Rose  Wies  Shain 
Mr.  Morris  Shapiro 
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Dr.  and  Mrs. 

George  C.  Shattuck 
Mrs.  Mayo  Adams  Shattuck 
Miss  Caroline  N.  Shaw 
Mr.  Louis  Agassiz  Shaw,  II 
Miss  Miriam  Shaw 
Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Shaw,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Sohier  Shaw 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Mott  Shaw 
Mrs.  Donna  E.  Shay 
Mrs.  Winthrop  L.  Sheedy 
Mrs.  Anna  G.  Shelander 
Miss  Emily  B.  Shepard 
Mrs.  Frederick  J.  Shepard,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  B.  Shepard 
Miss  Alice  Sherman 
Miss  Edith  E.  Sherman 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Sherrill 
Mrs.  John  Shillito 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hyman  Shocket 
Mrs.  Seabury  T.  Short 
Mr.  J.  W.  Shoul 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Shurtleff 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Benjamin  F.  Sieve 
Mrs.  Alfred  Sigel 
Miss  Barbara  K.  Sikes 
Miss  Olive  Simes 
Dr.  Fred  Simm 
Mrs.  Edward  B.  Simmons 
Mr.  Benjamin  Simon 
Mrs.  Mildred  Simons 
Miss  Elizabeth  Singleton 
Mr.  Jean  Sisson 
Mrs.  L.  I.  Skuball 
Mrs.  Robert  Slater 
Mrs.  John  J.  Slattery 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  L.  Slosberg 
Mrs.  Gilbert  Small 
Miss  Helen  H.  Smiley 
Mrs.  A.  Calvert  Smith 
Miss  A.  Marguerite  Smith 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alan  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  C.  A.  Smith 
Mrs.  C.  B.  Smith 
Mrs.  Charles  L.  Smth 
Mrs.  Edward  A.  Smith,  Jr. 
Miss  Ethanne  E.  Smith 
Mrs.  F.  Morton  Smith 
Mrs.  Frank  C.  Smith,  Jr. 
Mrs.  George  Gilbert  Smith 
Mr.  Gray  don  Smith 
Miss  Helen  B.  Smith 
Mr.  Louis  C.  Smith 
Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith 
Mrs.  S.  Abbot  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  Ilsley  Smith 
Mrs.  Stanley  W.  Smith 
Lt.  Thomas  W.  Smith 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

M.  N.  Smith-Petersen 
Mrs.  H.  Weir  Smyth 


Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Snow 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Snow 
Dr.  Chester  I.  Solomon 
Dr.  H.  C.  Solomon 
Dr.  Philip  Solomon 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dana  Somes 
Mr.  W.  R.  Somers 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Sondheim 
The  Sonnabend  Foundation 
Mrs.  Willard  B.  Soper 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Merrill  Sosman 
Mrs.  Horace  H.  Soule,  Sr. 
Miss  Leonora  N.  Soule 
Miss  Lucia  A.  Soule 
Mr.  T.  L.  Southack 
Mr.  Harry  C.  Southard 
Mrs.  Huntley  Nowell 

Spaulding 
Miss  Dorothy  Spelman 
Mrs.  Henry  M.  Spelman 
Mrs.  W.  Frederick  Spence 
Mrs.  Wilford  L.  Spencer 
Mrs.  Willard  L.  Sperry 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Spilman,  Sr. 
Miss  Edna  G.  Spitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Julian  K.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Phineas  W.  Sprague 
Mrs.  Romney  Spring 
Mrs.  Charles  G.  Squibb 
Mrs.  Pierpont  L.  Stackpole 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  L.  Stagg 
Mrs.  Richard  Stall 
Mrs.  Arthur  B.  Stanley 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Creighton  B.  Stanwood 
Miss  Faith  Stanwood 
Mrs.  Frederic  A.  Stanwood 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alvin  D.  Star 
Mrs.  Max  Starr 
Miss  Anna  B.  Stearns 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Philip  M.  Stearns 
Mrs.  Russell  Stearns 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Stebbins 
Mrs.  Roderick  Stebbins 
Miss  Mabel  A.  E.  Steele 
Miss  Harriet  A.  Steensen 
Mr.  H.  A.  Steeves 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  Stein 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Stein 
Mrs.  Herbert  L.  Stein 
Mr.  Samuel  Stein 
Mrs.  Alexander  Steinert 
Miss  Pearl  M.  Steinmetz 
Mrs.  Samuel  Stellar 
Mrs.  Preston  T.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  W.  R.  C.  Stephenson 
Mrs.  Abbot  Stevens 
Mrs.  Ames  Stevens 


Mrs.  Brooks  Stevens,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Frank  H.  Stevens,  Jr. 
Miss  Lena  M.  Stevens 
Mrs.  Raymond  Stevens 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Stevenson 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Stewart 
Mr.  Rufus  Stickney 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howell  M.  Stillman 
Mrs.  Philip  Stockton 
Mrs.  Clement  K.  Stodder 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

David  G.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Dewey  D.  Stone 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Stone 
Mrs.  Joseph  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Stone 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Stone 
Mrs.  Malcolm  B.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  M.  Stone 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Stephen  A.  Stone 
Mrs.  David  Stoneman 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Storer 
Mrs.  Otto  G.  T.  Straub 
Mrs.  Louis  Strauss 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Jacob  H.  Strauss 
Mrs.  Vcevold  W. 

Strekalovsky 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Strickland 
Miss  Lucy  C.  Sturgis 
Miss  Mabel  Sturgis 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Sturm 
Mrs.  Sydney  Sugarman 
Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Sullivan 
Mr.  John  M.  Sullivan 
Miss  Ethel  F.  Swan 
Mrs.  H.  Hogarth  Swann 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  M.  Swartz 
Miss  Helen  Bernice  Sweeney 
Mrs.  Homer  N.  Sweet 
Miss  G.  Marion  Swift 
Mrs.  George  H.  Swift 
Mrs.  John  B.  Swift,  Jr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  A.  Taft,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Taintor 
Miss  B.  Talbot 
Miss  Beatrice  Talbot 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Talbot 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Fritz  B.  Talbot 
Miss  Mary  Eloise  Talbot 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  B.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Robert  M.  Tappan 
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Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederick  Tauber 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  H.  Taylor 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Taylor 
Miss  Millicent  J.  Taylor 
Mrs.  John  W.  Teele 
Mrs.  Albert  B.  Tenney 
Mrs.  Ruth  K.  Terry 
Miss  Helen  I.  Tetlow 
Miss  Elisabeth  B.  Thacher 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  B.  Thacher 
Miss  Mary  Thacher 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  W.  Thaler 
Mr.  John  Thalheimer 
Miss  Harriet  F.  Thayer 
Mrs.  Lucius  E.  Thayer 
Mrs.  Sherman  Rand  Thayer 
Miss  Atossa  B.  Thomas 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

William  B.  Thomas 
Mr.  E.  Whitney  Thompson 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Richard  H.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Elihu  Thomson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

John  L.  Thorndike 
Miss  Mary  Q.  Thorndike 
Mrs.  Richard  K.  Thorndike 
In  Memory  of 

Mrs.  Lucy  S.  Rantoul 
Miss  Augusta  Thornton 
Miss  Alice  A.  Thorp 
Mr.  Daniel  G.  Thurman 
Miss  Grace  A.  Tibbets 
Miss  E.  Katharine  Tilton 
Miss  Elizabeth  Tilton 
Mrs.  George  H.  Timmins 
Mrs.  Harold  G.  Tobey 
Miss  Mary  B.  Tobey 
Dr.  Rudolf  Toch 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Tomb 
Miss  Kaye  Torrant 
Miss  Katharine  Tousey 
Mrs.  Oswald  Tower 
Mrs.  Russell  B.  Tower 
Miss  Annie  R.  Townsend 
Miss  Elizabeth  Townsend 
Professor  and  Mrs. 

Alfred  M.  Tozzer 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Tracy 
Miss  Jessie  C.  Travis 
Miss  Emma  G.  Treadwell 
Miss  G.  W.  Treadwell 
Mrs.  George  W.  Treat 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Tripp 
Miss  Ruth  Tucker 
Mrs.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Henry  Dubois  Tudor 
Mrs.  Peter  Turchon,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Peter  Turchon 
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Miss  Dora  Turitz 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Howard  M.  Turner 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Tuttle 
Miss  Marion  L.  Tyler 
Mrs.  R.  W.  Tyler 
Mrs.  Griswold  Tyng 
Mrs.  Helen  V.  Tyrode 

Dr.  Miriam  S.  Udin 
Mrs.  Israel  Uditsky 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Ullian 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Usen 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Shaw  Usher 


Mr.  Daniel  R.  Vershbow 
Mr.  Herman  Vershbow 
Mrs.  Leon  Villmont 
Mrs.  I.  E.  Vitkin 
Miss  Doris  Volland 
Mrs.  Cushing  Vose 

Mrs.  Winthrop  Wade 
Mrs.  R.  G.  Wadsworth 
Mrs.  William  Wadsworth 
Miss  Eva  K.  Wagner 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hans  Waine 
Mrs.  Hooper  Wakefield 
Dr.  Byron  H.  Waksman 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Walcott 
Mrs.  Richard  Walcott 
Mr.  Robert  Walcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  B.  Wald 
Miss  Ruth  N.  Waldron 
Mr.  William  A.  Waldron 
Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Waldstein 
Miss  Alice  S.  Wales 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Quincy  W.  Wales 
Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Walker 
Mrs.  Harry  H.  Walker 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  T.  Walker 
Mr.  Percy  L.  Walker 
Mrs.  William  H.  Walker 
Mr.  M.  W.  Wallace 
Miss  Sarah  Walmsley 
Mrs.  Howland  Walter 
Miss  Alice  Walton 
Miss  Isabel  Waltz 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adolf  Walz 
Mrs.  Adeline  W.  Ward 
Miss  Frances  Evelyn  Ward 
Mrs.  Sheldon  Wardwell 
Mrs.  Edward  Winslow  Ware 
Mr.  Henry  Ware 
Mrs.  Guy  Waring 
Mrs.  Roger  S.  Warner 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Warren 
Mrs.  Bayard  Warren 
Mrs.  George  E.  Warren 
Miss  Miriam  E.  Warren 


Mrs.  Prescott  Warren 
Mr.  Henry  B.  Washburn 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Waterman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Ralph  D.  Waterman 
Mrs.  B.  G.  Waters 
Mr.  Richard  M.  WTaters 
Mrs.  Richard  P.  Waters 
Miss  Agnes  Watkins 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Carl  L.  Watson 
Mrs.  Donald  C.  Watson 
Mrs.  George  H.  Watson 
Miss  Sylvia  H.  Watson 
Miss  Sarah  L.  Watters 
Miss  Gertrude  H.  Watts 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  A.  Weatherby 
Mrs.  Florence  Weber 
Mrs.  Edwin  S.  Webster 
Miss  Josephine  Webster 
Mr.  W.  G.  Webster 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  H.  Wechsler 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Weden 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Weed 
Miss  Clarice  J.  Weeden 
Mrs.  D.  R.  Weedon 
Miss  Mary  Weeks 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  Weeks 
Mrs.  F.  Carrington  Weems 
Mrs.  Alfred  R.  Weinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Louis  S.  Weinberg 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Moses  Weinman 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Joseph  Weinrebe 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Nathan  Weinstein 
Miss  Hedy  Weiss 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Soma  Weiss 
Mrs.  E.  Sohier  Welch 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

James  O.  Welch 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Welch,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Bernard  C.  Weld 
Miss  Elizabeth  Rodman  Wek 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wellington 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Raynor  G.  Wellington 
Miss  Virginia  Wellington 
Mrs.  A.  Turner  Wells 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Well 
Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell,  Jr. 
Miss  Barbara  H.  West 
Mrs.  George  S.  West 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Cyril  Wetherall 
Miss  Martha  Wetherbee 
Mrs.  Daniel  B.  Wetherell 
Mrs.  Lawrence  H.  Wetherell 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

C.  A.  Weyerhaeuser 
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Mrs.  William  P.  Wharton 
Miss  Mary  Wheatland 
Mrs.  Stephen  Wheatland 
Miss  Adaline  E.  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Alexander  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Clarence  B.  Wheeler 
Mr.  Edward  C.  Wheeler 
Miss  Eunice  Wheeler 
Mrs.  Henry  Wheeler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Leonard  Wheeler 
Mr.  George  W.  Wheelwright 
;Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Charles  J.  White 
Mrs.  Charles  P.  White 
!Mrs.  Eva  W.  White 
Miss  Esther  White 
Mrs.  Frank  S.  White 
I  Mrs.  Henry  K.  White 
Mr.  James  N.  White 
Miss  Marian  E.  White 
{Miss  Anne  Whiteman 
Mr.  Homer  Whitford 
iMrs.  James  E.  Whitin 
Mrs.  Jasper  Whiting 
fMrs.  Mason  T.  Whiting 
'Mrs.  Howard  S.  Whitley 
;  Miss  Dorothy  Whitman 
•Mrs.  Raymond  L.  Whitman 
'  Mrs.  Byam  Whitney 
'■  Mrs.  C.  Handasyde  Whitney 
!  Miss  Margaret  Whitney 
\  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Whittemore 
l  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robinson  Whitten 
■  Mr.  Nathaniel  Whittier 
;  Mrs.  Sidney  B.  Whittier 
1  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Whitwell 
I  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Wiese 
I  Mrs.  Morrill  Wiggin 
I  Mr.  Richmond  G.  Wight 

IMrs.  Rufus  L.  Wilbor 
Miss  Katherine  Wilkins 


Mr.  Marshall  S.  Wilkins 
Hon.  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 
Mr.  Warde  Wilkins 
Miss  Alice  H.  Willauer 
Mr.  Alexander  W.  Williams 
Miss  Hilda  W.  Williams 
Mrs.  Horace  D.  H.  Williams 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

John  T.  Williams 
Miss  Margaret  C.  Williams 
Miss  Marion  Williams 
Mrs.  Moses  Williams 
Mrs.  Oliver  E.  Williams 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams,  Sr. 
Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Williams,  Jr. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Robert  S.  Williams 
Miss  Clara  R.  Williamson 
Miss  Margaret  Williamson 
Mrs.  Arthur  Willis,  Jr. 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Willis 
Miss  Ruth  C.  Willis 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Wilmer 
Mrs.  Wesley  P.  Wilmont 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Albert  O.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Edward  Chase  Wilson 
Miss  Eleanor  Wilson 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Grafton  Lee  Wilson 
Miss  Florence  B.  Windom 
Mr.  Irving  Winer 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Samuel  Winetzky 
Mr.  Frederick  Winslow 
Mrs.  Allen  P.  Winsor 
Mrs.  Frederick  Winsor 
Comte  and  Comtesse 

M.  R.  deH.  Winston 
Dr.  Rose  Winston 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frederic  Winthrop 
Sarah  T.  Winthrop 

Memorial  Fund 
Mrs.  William  M.  Wise 


Mrs.  George  B.  Wislocki 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maxwell  D.  Wit 
Mrs.  P.  C.  Withers 
Mrs.  S.  Burt  Wolbach 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  Wolcott 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  Wolcott 
Mr.  Jules  Wolffers 
Mr.  Cornelius  A.  Wood 
Miss  Rosamond  A.  Wood 
Mrs.  William  L.  Woodbury 
Miss  Beatrice  S.  Woodman 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

G.  Wallace  Woodworth 
Mrs.  Edith  Christiana 

Woolley 
Miss  Constance  Rulison 

Worcester 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Woythaler 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  L.  Wrenn,  2nd 
Mr.  Philip  W.  Wrenn 
Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Wright 
Mrs.  John  G.  Wright 
Mrs.  Walter  P.  Wright 
Mrs.  Edgar  N.  Wrightington 
Mrs.  Frederick  R.  Wulsin 
Mr.  Dann  Coriat  Wyman 
Mrs.  Edward  Wyner 


Miss  Mary  E.  Yassin 
Mr.  H.  H.  Yeames 
Mr.  Sidney  R.  Yoffe 
Miss  Anna  Young 
Dr.  and  Mrs. 

Edward  L.  Young 
Mrs.  Henry  Melvin  Young 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Herman  A.  Young 


Mr.  George  Zakon 
Mrs.  Percy  Rolfe  Ziegler 


List  of  Non-Resident  Members  for  Season   1952-1953 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Abrich— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Laurence  Achilles— Connecticut 
Mrs.  William  Ackerman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  E.  Adams— New  York 
i  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Walter  Adler— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Hugh  B.  Allison— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Lloyd  V.  Almirall— New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Amann— New  Jersey 
Colonel  John  L.  Ames,  Jr.— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Ames— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  R.  Ames— Maine 
Mrs.  Copley  Amory— Washington,  D.C. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Anderson- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Philip  T.  Andrews— Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  R.  Edwards  Annin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  A.  J.  Arnstein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Arvedson— Michigan 
Mr.  Seymour  R.  Askin— New  York 

Mr.  Donald  S.  Babcock— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  J.  Deming  Bacon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Cornelia  M.  Baekeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Harvey  A.  Baker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Ballard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  V.  Ballou— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  Balz— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Bardach— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Margaret  H.  Barr— New  Jersey 
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Mrs.  Frederick  O.  Bartlett— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  L.  Bass— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Reuben  L.  Bates— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Emil  J.  Baumann— New  York 
Mr.  Gerald  F.  Beal-New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jean  Bedetti— Florida 
Beethoven  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  Begrisch— New  York 
Beinecke  Foundation— New  York 
Mrs.  Haughton  Bell— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Chrystat  Bender— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Elliot  S.  Benedict— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Emanuel  W.  Benjamin- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Herbert  Bennett,  Jr.— 

Illinois 
Mrs.  Winchester  Bennett— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  W.  Berg— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Henri  L.  Berger— Connecticut 
Mr.  Louis  K.  Berman— New  York 
Mr.  Myer  Berman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Henry  J.  Bernheim— New  York 
Mrs.  Sylvan  Bernstein— New  York 
Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Beston— Maine 
Miss  Dorothy  L.  Betts— New  York 
Mr.  Rene  Bickart— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Bingham— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  L.  Binns— Maine 
Mrs.  Max  Binswanger— New  York 
Miss  Mary  Piatt  Birdseye— New  York 
Miss  Stella  Bishop— New  York 
Mrs.  Louis  G.  Bissell— New  York 
Miss  Edith  C.  Black— New  York 
Blackstone  Valley  Music  Teachers'  Society- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  H.  Blauvelt— New  York 
Misses  Ada  and  Janet  Blinkhorn— 

Rhode  Island 
Hon.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Woods  Bliss- 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mrs.  Julius  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Blum— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  Bogin— Connecticut 
Mr.  Edward  L.  Bonoff— New  York 
Mr.  John  C.  Borden— New  York 
Mr.  Adolphe  E.  Borie— California 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Bowman— New  York 
Mrs.  E.  S.  R.  Brandt-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  T.  W.  Bresnahan— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  W.  Bridge— Maine 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Brier— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Harriet  M.  Briggs— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Richard  deN.  Brixey— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Curtis  B.  Brooks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nicholas  Brown- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Mabel  Wolcott  Brown— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  Loomis  Brown— New  York 
Miss  Norvelle  W.  Browne— New  York 
Miss  Virginia  F.  Browne— Connecticut 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Buchan— Rhode  Island 
Miss  R.  Ethel  Bugbee— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Bullowa— New  York 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  M.  Burgess— Rhode  Isl 
Mr.  J.  Campbell  Burton— New  York 
Miss  Julia  A.  Butler— Connecticut 


Mrs.  Samuel  Hyde  Cabot— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  John  Hutchins  Cady— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Maria  L.  Camardo— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Wallace  Campbell— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  G.  Carey— New  York 

Mrs.  Otis  Swan  Carroll— New  York 

Mr.  Ralph  M.  Carson— New  York 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Carter— Hawaii 

Mrs.  John  L.  Carter— New  Jersey 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  H.  Chaffee— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  B.  Duvall  Chambers— South  Carolina 
Mr.  Jackson  Chambers— New  York 
Chaminade  Club— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  A.  Chasan— Rhode  Islan 
Miss  Rosepha  P.  Chisholm— New  York 
Miss  Mabel  Choate— New  York 
Chopin  Club  of  Providence— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roger  T.  Clapp— Rhode  Islan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  S.  Clark,  Jr.— New  Yor 
Mrs.  Henry  Cannon  Clark— New  York 
Miss  Sydney  Clarke— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Sidney  Clifford— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Eloise  Close— New  York 
Mrs.  Henry  E.  Cobb— New  York 
Mr.  William  A.  Coffin— New  Jersey 
Miss  Dinah  Cohen— New  York 
Mr.  Wilfred  P.  Cohen— New  York 
Miss  C.  Coleman— New  York 
Mr.  V.  U.  Coletti-Perucca— Italy 
Mrs.  Dayton  Colie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Gilman  Collier— New  York 
Miss  Genette  T.  Collins— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  E.  Comery— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  C.  Comey— Maine 
Miss  Alice  M.  Comstock— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  G.  Maurice  Congdon— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  William  G.  Congdon— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Conklin— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Conklin— Connecticut 
Miss  Anne  B.  Connelly— New  York 
Miss  Luna  B.  Converse— Vermont 
Mrs.  Francis  R.  Cooley— Connecticut 
Mrs.  James  E.  Cooper— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Adelaide  T.  Corbett— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  Cranford— Connecticut 
Miss  Constance  Crawford— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swasey  Crocker— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  S.  Crofts— Connecticut 
Miss  Esther  S.  Crosby— New  York 
Mrs.  Gammell  Cross— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Crowell— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  H.  Cull— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gurnee  Cumming— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Cutts— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mary  Daboll— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  Whitney  Dall— New  York 
Mrs.  Murray  S.  Danforth— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mildred  L.  B.  deBarritt— New  York 
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hi.  Aaron  W.  Davis— New  York 
j/fr.  Vincent  Dempsey— Missouri 
lr.  W.  W.  Dempster— Rhode  Island 
lr.  John  Deveny— California 
Lfrs.  Adrian  G.  Devine— New  York 
,frs.  Paul  Churchill  DeWolf-Rhode  Island 
F»liss  Myrtle  T.  Dexter— Rhode  Island 
/fr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  Dickerman— New  York 
Ax.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Dietz— New  York 
,Iiss  Judith  C.  Dinell— 
;vfrs.  Clarence  C.  Dittmer— New  York 
Ifrs.  Charles  W.  Dodge— New  York 
vlrs.  L.  K.  Doelling— New  York 
vfr.  and  Mrs.  Max  Doft— New  York 
[)r.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Dorff— New  York 
vliss  Rhea  Doucette— New  York 
[Virs.  Robert  B.  Dresser— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marian  Drury— Connecticut 
Miss  Beatrice  Dunn— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  B.  Dykes— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Eaton— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nathan  D.  Eckstein— New  York 
(Vfiss  Edith  W.  Edwards— Rhode  Island 
;Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Edwards- 
Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Louis  H.  Ehrlich— New  York 
Mrs.  Herbert  G.  Einstein— New  York 
Dr.  Arnold  Eisendorfer— New  York 
Mrs.  Edward  Elliott— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  H.  Emory— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  E.  Erb— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Erickson— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  N.  Espo— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  S.  Esty— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  A.  Evans— Michigan 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  L.  Fales— Rhode  Island 

Dr.  Marynia  F.  Farnham— New  York 

Miss  Jocelyn  Farr— New  Jersey 

Miss  Ellen  Faulkner— New  York 

Mr.  E.  M.  Fay— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  W.  Rodman  Fay— New  York 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Feiber— New  York 

Mrs.  Dana  H.  Ferrin— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Finch,  Jr.— 
Connecticut 

Miss  Louise  M.  Fish— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Margaret  Fisher— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  P.  Fitch- 
New  Hampshire 

Miss  Mary  R.  Fitzpatrick— New  York 

Miss  Mary  M.  Flansburg— New  Hampshire 

Mrs.  Paul  A.  Fletcher— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Oscar  Foley— Washington 

Mr.  George  L.  Foote— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Sumner  Ford— New  York 

Miss  Helen  Foster— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  C.  Fowler— New  Jersey 

Miss  Flora  Fox— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heywood  Fox— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Lewis  W.  Francis— New  York 

Mrs.  Clarke  F.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Freeman— Rhode  Island 


Miss  Elizabeth  S.  French— Vermont 
Mr.  George  P.  Frenkel— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  L.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Mary  Friedman— New  York 
Mr.  Stanleigh  P.  Friedman— New  York 
Mrs.  Angelika  W.  Frink— New  York 
Miss  Helen  Frisbie— Connecticut 
Miss  E.  W.  Frothingham— New  York 
Miss  Edna  B.  Fry— New  Jersey 
Mr.  M.  C.  Fuller-New  York 
Miss  Margaret  A.  Fuller— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Murray  Gartner— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Regina  A.  Garvey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  J.  Gately— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  R.  Geddes— Ohio 
Mrs.  Otto  Gerdau— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Gershman— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Donald  F.  Gibson— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Bessie  Ginsburgh— New  York 
Mrs.  P.  H.  Glassberg— New  York 
Mrs.  R.  H.  I.  Goddard,  Jr.-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Barney  M.  Goldberg— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  Golden— Florida 
Miss  H.  Goldman— New  Jersey 
Mr.  I.  Edwin  Goldwasser— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Gordan— New  York 
Mrs.  William  S.  Gordon— New  York 
Dr.  Halina  T.  Gorski— New  York 
Mr.  Harry  Hale  Goss— Rhode  Island 
D.  S.  and  R.  H.  Gottesman  Foundation- 
New  York 
Mr.  Paul  Gourary— New  York 
Mrs.  Irving  Graef— New  York 
Mr.  Alfred  H.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Percy  R.  Gray— New  York 
Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Gray,  Jr.— Vermont 
Miss  Gilda  Greene— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Greene— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Joseph  Warren  Greene,  Jr.- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Marion  Thompson  Greene— New  York 
Mrs.  Rosalind  Greengard— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  B.  Greenman— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Bates  Greenough— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Isador  Greenwald— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  F.  Greenwood— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  Grenier— Wyoming 
Dr.  Albert  W.  Grohoest— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Gribbin— New  York 
Mr.  Walter  W.  Gross— New  York 
Mrs.  Morris  Grossman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Mortimer  Grunauer— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Baldwin  Guild— New  York 
Mrs.  H.  A.  Guinsburg— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  L.  Gunterman— New  York 
Mrs.  John  T.  Gyger— Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Hadley— New  York 
Miss  Beatrice  Hall— New  York 
Mr.  Francis  Hallowell— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  Penrose  Hallowell— 

New  York 
Dr.  Edmund  H.  Hamann—  Connecticut 
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Miss  Edna  R.  Hamburger— New  York 

Mrs.  Edward  C.  Hammond— Connecticut 

Mr.  Frank  R.  Hancock— New  York 

Miss  Lowene  Harding— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  M.  G.  Hardy— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hart— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Anna  Hartmann— Wisconsin 

Mrs.  Samuel  C.  Harvey— Connecticut 

Miss  Elizabeth  Hatchett— New  York 

Mrs.  Victor  M.  Haughton— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  Stuart  Haupt— New  York 

Mrs.  Harold  B.  Hay  den— New  York 

Miss  Dorothy  M.  Hazard— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Irving  Heidell— New  York 

Mrs.  E.  S.  Heller— New  York 

Mr.  George  C.  Hennigs— New  York 

Mrs.  B.  S.  Herkimer— New  York 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Hill— Maine 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Whiley  Hilles— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  Robert  L.  Hilliard— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Himmelblau— 

Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  L.  Hinckley— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Walter  A.  Hirsch— New  York 
Mr.  Eliot  P.  Hirshberg— New  York 
Hochschild  Fund,  Inc.— New  York 
Mrs.  Paul  H.  Hodge— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  Hodges— Connecticut 
Mrs.  H.  Hoermann— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  F.  Hoffman— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Lester  Hofheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Bernard  J.  Hogue— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Arthur  J.  Holden— Vermont 
Mr.  Henry  Homes— New  York 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Horner— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Harry  Horner— Maine 
Mrs.  John  Hubbard— New  York 
Mrs.  Lea  Hudson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  W.  Huebsch— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  G.  L.  Huetwell— Michigan 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Humstone— Connecticut 
Mrs.  John  C.  Hunt— Connecticut 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Hyams— New  York 

Mrs.  F.  N.  Iglehart— Maryland 

Dr.  Sidney  H.  Ingbar— Maryland 

Mrs.  Arthur  Ingraham— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Marion  R.  Irvine— New  York 

Miss  Louise  M.  Iselin— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Izenstatt— Maine 


Mr.  R.  Jacobs— New  York 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Jacobs— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  P.  Jacobson— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Jacobson— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  George  W.  Jacoby— New  York 
Dr.  M.  Jagendorf— New  York 
Mr.  Halsted  James— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Jarcho— New  York 
Miss  Edith  L.  Jarvis— New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  E.  Jewett— 

New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Charles  Jockwig— New  York 
Miss  Christie  M.  Jonah— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Howard  V.  Jones,  Jr.— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Howard  V.  Jones— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  T.  Catesby  Jones— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  S.  Jones— New  Jersey 
Mr.  George  E.  Judd,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  William  M.  Judd— New  York 
Mr.  Arthur  Judell— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  Judkins— New  York 


Mr.  Leo  B.  Kagan— New  York 
Mrs.  Constance  V.  Kang—  New  York 
Mrs.  F.  Karelson,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  Maxim  Karolik— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Frederick  L.  Kateon— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Gerald  L.  Kaufman— New  York 
Mrs.  Carl  F.  Kaufmann— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Leonard  Kebler— New  York 
Mrs.  George  A.  Keeney— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Livingston  Kelley— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Edna  Kelly— New  York 
Mr.  Marshall  R.  Kernochan— New  York 
Miss  Marion  L.  Kesselring— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Eugene  A.  Kingman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  E.  Kivelson— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  P.  Klar— New  York 
Miss  Elena  H.  Klasky— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Victor  W.  Knauth— New  York 
Miss  Edith  Kneeland— New  York 
Mrs.  Webster  Knight,  II— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Elsa  Koenig— California 
Miss  Judith  Korey— 
Mrs.  Rose  Boren  Korey— 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Otto  L.  Kramer— New  York 
Mrs.  Fred  Krause— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Kremensky— New  York 

Mrs.  George  Labalme— New  York 

Mr.  Edward  F.  LaCroix— Wisconsin 

Mr.  Paul  R.  Ladd-Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Merkel  Landis— Pennsylvania 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Lane— New  York 

Mrs.  L.  C.  Laub— New  York 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Lazrus— New  York 

Miss  A.  Lee— New  York 

Mr.  Elliott  H.  Lee— New  York 

Miss  Mary  F.  Leech— New  York 

Mrs.  Arthur  Lehman— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Leibowitz— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Lenom— New  York 

Mrs.  Nadia  Leoboldti— New  York 

Miss  Priscilla  H.  Leonard— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  William  Lepson— New  York 

Mrs.  J.  Levi— New  York 

Mr.  Marks  Levine— New  York 

Mrs.  Austin  T.  Levy— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  Benjamin  J.  Levy— New  York 

Mr.  Hiram  S.  Lewine— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewinsohn— New  York 
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;Dr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Lewisohn— New  York 

Miss  Aline  Liebenthal— New  York 

Dr.  Alfred  J.  Liebmann— New  York 

Mrs.  Alfred  M.  Lindau— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Litt— New  York 

Willoughby  Little  Foundation— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanley  Livingston,  Jr.— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Nancy  L.  Locke— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  M.  I.  Lockwood— New  York 
Miss  Edith  M.  Loew— New  York 
Dr.  Lucille  Loseke— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Lounsbery— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Y.  Loveridge— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Madeline  M.  Low— New  York 
Mrs.  Walter  Lowell— New  York 
Mr.  Irving  B.  Lueth— Illinois 
Mr.  J.  M.  Richardson  Lyeth— New  York 


Mrs.  Edward  M.  Mackey— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Kenneth  B.  MacLeod— Rhode  Island 
Commodore  and  Mrs.  Cary  Magruder— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  W.  Mandeville— 

Rhode  Island 
Mr.  O.  Manley— New  York 
Mrs.  William  Ellis  Mansfield— Georgia 
Mrs.  Gwendoline  L.  Manuel— New  York 
Mr.  David  W.  Marcus— Quebec 
Miss  Augusta  Markowitz— New  York 
Mr.  Frederick  W.  Marks,  Jr.— New  York 
Mrs.  Albert  E.  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Margaret  Marshall— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Reune  Martin— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Martine— New  York 
Miss  Elaine  Marzullo—  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Edwin  R.  Masback— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Mason— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Stanley  H.  Mason— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marguerite  Mathews— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Frank  W.  Matteson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Katharine  Matthies— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  May— New  York 
Mrs.  John  C.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  Joseph  L.  B.  Mayer— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Mayes— California 
Mr.  Paul  G.  Maylahn— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Melcher— 

New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Chase  Mellen— New  York 
Miss  Hortense  Mendel— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  J.  Mendel— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  E.  Bruce  Merriman— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pierce  Metcalf— 

Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Houghton  P.  Metcalf— Virginia 
Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Metcalf— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Kay  G.  Meyer— New  York 
Mr.  Norbert  M.  Milair— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alex  Miller— Rhode  Island 


Mrs.  M.  J.  Miller— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Norman  F.  Milne— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Anna  E.  Mohn— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  Montgomery— New  York 

Colonel  John  C.  Moore— New  York 

Miss  Ruth  Evans  Morris— New  York 

Hon.  William  H.  Mortensen— Connecticut 

Mr.  Eli  Moschcowitz— New  York 

Mrs.  Roger  G.  Mosscrop— New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Murphy— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  H.  McAlpin— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Alan  J.  McBean— New  York 

Mr.  John  McChesney— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Irving  J.  McCoid— Rhode  Island 

McCook  family— Connecticut 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I.  McKelvey,  Jr.— 

New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Robert  McKelvy— New  York 
Miss  Janet  McKenzie— New  Jersey 
Mr.  David  H.  McKillop— China 
Mrs.  John  R.  McLane— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  Christie  E.  McLeod— Connecticut 
The  Reverend  Everett  W.  McPhillips— 

Rhode  Island 
Miss  Helen  M.  McWilliams— New  York 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  W.  Naumburg— 

New  York 
Miss  Evelyn  Necarsulmer— New  York 
Miss  M.  Louise  Neill— Connecticut 
Miss  Katharine  B.  Neilson— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  Harold  Neuhof— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Roy  Newberger— New  York 
Mr.  John  S.  Newberry,  Jr.— Michigan 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  H.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  A.  Newburger— 

New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sydney  R.  Newman— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Nickerson— 

Connecticut 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale -Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  J.  K.  H.  Nightingale,  Jr.— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Nolte— New  York 

Miss  Marian  O'Brien— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Ogborn— New  York 
Mr.  Leslie  P.  Ogden— New  York 
Miss  Emma  Jessie  Ogg— New  York 
Miss  Ida  Oppenheimer— New  York 
Mr.  Edwin  M.  Otterbourg— New  York 

Miss  Elsie  F.  Packer— Connecticut 
Miss  Bertha  Pagenstecher— New  York 
Miss  Alice  Temple  Parkin— New  York 
Mrs.  C.  C.  Parlin— New  Jersey 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Peck— Connecticut 
Miss  Mary  M.  L.  Peck— Connecticut 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Peckham— New  York 
Miss  Marjorie  I.  Pedersen— New  York 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Perkins— New  York 
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Mrs.  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer— New  York 
Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Philbrick— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Max  Pick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  J.  Planten— California 
Miss  Grace  L.  Plimpton— Connecticut 
Miss  Alice  B.  Plumb— New  York 
Mrs.  Emery  M.  Porter— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Charles  E.  Potts— New  York 
Mr.  George  Eustis  Potts— Florida 
Mrs.  T.  I.  Hare  Powel— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Alvin  L.  Powell— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  M.  Poynter— 

New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  H.  Irving  Pratt— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Pratt— New  York 
Miss  Priscilla  Presbrey— New  Jersey 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Price— North  Carolina 
Mrs.  Joseph  K.  Priest— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Edwin  Higbee  Pullman— New  York 
Dr.  Irmarita  Putnam— New  York 

Mrs.  James  Quan— New  York 

Dr.  H.  L.  Rachlin— New  York 
Mrs.  Alice  K.  Ratner— California 
Miss  Helen  Ray— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Frederic  B.  Read— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marie  Reimer— New  York 
Mrs.  George  Relyea— New  York 
Mrs.  John  Harsen  Rhoades— New  York 
Mrs.  Caroline  Holt  Rice— Maine 
Mrs.  Ralph  Richards— Washington,  D.  C. 
Mrs.  Lawrence  Richardson— Italy 
Mrs.  Anna  S.  Richmond— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  S.  Richmond- 
Rhode  Island 
Miss  Rose  Riccobono— New  York 
Mrs.  M.  Richter— New  York 
Mrs.  Stanley  L.  Richter— New  York 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Riesman— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Gertrude  L.  Robinson— Maine 
Mrs.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.— New  York 
Mr.  Edgar  Roedelheimer— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  F.  Rogers— New  Hampshire 
Miss  Daisy  F.  Rogers— New  York 
Lt.  Col.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  Rogers- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  C.  V.  Romney— New  Jersey 
Mr.  Edward  Ronicker— Ohio 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Rosecrans— New  York 
Miss  Bertha  Rosenthal— New  York 
Mr.  Laurence  B.  Rossbach— New  York 
Mr.  Samuel  Rothstein— New  York 
Mr.  Francis  W.  Roudebush— New  York 
Mrs.  Aaron  H.  Rubenfeld— New  York 
Dr.  I.  C.  Rubin-New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Rubinstein— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Rulon-Miller— New  York 
Mrs.  Ralph  C.  Runyon— New  York 
Mrs.  Gerald  S.  Russell— New  York 
Mr.  Thomas  W.  Russell— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Aaron  B.  Salant— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  F.  Samson— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Savran— Rhode  Island 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cyrus  T.  Schirmer— Maine 

Mrs.  Fay  Brosseau  Schlam— New  York 

Mrs.  Fred  Schloss— New  York 

Mrs.  Helen  E.  Schradieck— New  York 

Mr.  Richard  S.  Schwartz— Illinois 

Mr.  Robert  Schwarz— New  York 

Miss  Katharine  Hope  Scott— New  York 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Scott— Pennsylvania 

Miss  May  Seeley— New  York 

Mrs.  Carl  Seeman— New  York 

Mrs.  Isaac  W.  Seeman— New  York 

Mrs.  S.  Seidenbond— New  York 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ezra  A.  Sharp— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Ellen  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Sharpe— Rhode  Islan 

Mr.  I.  Shatzkin— New  York 

Miss  Ann  Shaughnessy— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  Bronson  Shonk— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Martha  G.  Sias— Washington 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Simon— New  York 

Mr.  Ben  Sinel— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Lucile  Singleton— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  C.  Slade— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Smith— Connecticut 

Miss  Gertrude  Robinson  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  Henry  Oliver  Smith— New  York 

Miss  Hope  Smith— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kirk  Smith— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Mariana  Smith— New  York 

Mrs.  Mason  Smith,  Jr.— New  York 

Mrs.  H.  L.  Smithers— New  Jersey 

Miss  Marion  E.  Solodar— New  York 

Mrs.  Irwin  L.  Solomon— New  York 

Mrs.  Sidney  Solomon— New  York 

Mrs.  Ernest  H.  Sparrow— New  York 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Spaulding— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Speidel— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Girard  L.  Spencer— New  York 

Mr.  Edward  S.  Spicer— Rhode  Island 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.  Sproul— New  Jersey 

Mrs.  Philip  B.  Stanley— Connecticut 

Mrs.  Ellsworth  M.  Statler— New  York 

Miss  Anna  Stearns— New  Hampshire 

Miss  Eleanor  Steber— New  York 

Miss  Sophie  B.  Steel— New  York 

Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  Jersey 

Mr.  Meyer  Stein— New  York 

Mr.  Samuel  Stein— New  York 

Mr.  Julius  Steiner— New  York 

Mrs.  Albert  M.  Steinerf— New  York 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Steinway— New  York 

Mr.  Arthur  L.  Stern— New  Jersey 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Stern— Louisiana 

Mr.  Ernest  N.  Stevens— Maine 

Miss  Ruth  Stickney— Maine 

Mr.  Marcel  H.  Stieglitz— New  York 

Mr.  Jacob  C.  Stone— New  York 

Miss  Lynn  Stone— New  York 

Miss  Aline  C.  Stratford— New  York 

Mrs.  Herbert  N.  Straus— New  York 

Mrs.  Charles  H.  Street— New  York 

Mrs.  B.  W.  Streifler— New  York 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Strieby— New  Jersey 

Dr.  George  T.  Strodl— New  York 

Mrs.  James  R.  Strong— New  Jersey 


FRIENDS    OF   THE   BOSTON    SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA     (Concluded) 

Mr.  S.  Clarance  Stuart— New  York 
Miss  Jeannette  Studley— Connecticut 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Stumff — New  York 


Mr.  Howard  Sturges— New  York 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Stutesman— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Peggy  Sugar— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Sumner— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Maurice  A.  Sunderland— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Pauline  S.  Surrey— New  York 
Miss  Mildred  Sussman— New  York 
Miss  Helen  T.  Sutherland— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Jerome  S.  Sverdlick— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Swart— New  Hampshire 
Mrs.  Hugh  Lee  Switzer— Connecticut 


Mrs.  Royal  C.  Taft-Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Jerome  Tanenbaum— New  York 
Mrs.  Frank  Tanham— New  Jersey 
Dr.  Mary  C.  Taylor— California 
Miss  Lucy  O.  Teague— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Terradell— New  Jersey 
Miss  Meta  Terstegge— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  John  S.  Thacher— New  York 
Mr.  W.  W.  Thomas— Maine 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomson— New  Jersey 
Mrs.  Paul  Tishman— New  York 
Miss  Margaret  E.  Todd— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  S.  H.  Tolles,  Jr.— Connecticut 
Mr.  Stirling  Tomkins— New  York 
Mr.  George  Toumanoff— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  Tousey— Maine 
Mr.  John  C.  Traphagen— New  York 
Miss  Ruth  True— New  York 
Mr.  Howard  M.  Trueblood— New  York 
Mrs.  Gregory  Tuchapsky— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Tulchin— 
Miss  Alice  Tully— New  York 

Miss  Elsa  S.  Uhlig— New  York 
Mrs.  S.  C.  Ullman— New  York 
Mrs.  F.  L.  Untermeyer— New  York 

Miss  Jane  K.  Valleau— New  Jersey 

Miss  Catherine  S.  Van  Brunt— New  York 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Byron  E.  VanRaalte— New  York 

Miss  Anna  Veder— New  York 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Veit— New  York 

Miss  Anne  T.  Vernon— Rhode  Island 

Mrs.  Richmond  Viall— Rhode  Island 

Miss  Emily  Vivian— New  York 

Edwin  C.  and  Florence  G.  Vogel  Fund  Inc.— 

New  York 
Mrs.  Simon  J.  Vogel— New  York 
Mrs.  Tracy  S.  Voorhees— New  York 


Mrs.  John  Winthrop  Wadleigh— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  Waterhouse  Walker— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Ashbel  T.  Wall-Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leo  Wallerstein— New  York 
Miss  Catherine  Walther— New  Jersey 
Miss  Anne  S.  Wanag— New  York 
Miss  M.  Beatrice  Ward— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Allen  Wardwell— New  York 
Mrs.  W.  Seaver  Warland— Maine 
Mr.  Eugene  Warren— New  York 
Mrs.  Ives  Washburn— New  York 
Mrs.  George  B.  Waterhouse— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Marian  Way— Vermont 
Miss  Grace  C.  Waymouth— New  Hampshire 
Mr.  Phillips  R.  Weatherbee— Rhode  Island 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Webber— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mathilde  E.  Weber— New  York 
Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Weeden— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Elisabeth  G.  Weeks— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Leon  J.  Weil— New  York 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Weisberg— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  H.  K.  W.  Welch— Connecticut 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wells— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Thomas  B.  Wells— New  York 
Mrs.  Alan  R.  Wheeler— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  L.  R.  Wheeler— New  York 
Miss  Rosa  White— New  York 
Miss  Mabel  I.  Whiteley— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Edith  A.  Whitney— New  Jersey 
Miss  Helen  L.  Whiton— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Irwin  Wile— New  York 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  W.  Williams- 
Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  Rodney  Williams— New  York 
Mrs.  A.  Willstatter— New  York 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Wilson— Rhode  Island 
Miss  Mary  B.  Winslow— New  York 
Miss  Ellen  Winsor— Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  Keyes  Winter— New  York 
Miss  Enid  Wolf-Ohio 
Dr.  Louis  Wolf— New  York 
Miss  Anna  Wolff— New  York 
Mr.  Claude  M.  Wood— Rhode  Island 
Mrs.  William  E.  Woodard— New  York 
Mrs.  Peter  Woodbury— New  Hampshire 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  W.  Wright— New  York 
Mr.  Carroll  M.  Wright— New  York 
Mrs.  Robert  H.  Wrubel— New  York 
Mr.  Lucien  Wulsin— Ohio 
Mrs.  William  F.  Wund— New  York 

Mrs.  Louis  E.  Young— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  LeRoy  Young- 
New  Hampshire 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saul  Zarchen— Rhode  Island 
Mr.  Joseph  Zia— New  York 
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3hConor  c^oll 


Among  those  who  attend  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  following  are  listed  as  having  heard  the  Orchestra 
under  each  of  its  regular  conductors  from  Sir  George  Henschel  to 
Mr.  Charles  Munch.  Since  existing  records  are  insufficient  for  a  full 
compilation,  any  whose  names  have  been  omitted  are  requested  to 
send  them  to  Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Symphony 
Hall,  Boston. 


Mrs.  Lewis  A.  Armistead 

Miss  Edith  Bangs 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  W.  Barber 
Mrs.  John  S.  Bartlett 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bartol 
Mrs.  Boylston  Beal 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Becker 
Mrs.  Frances  A.  M.  Bird 
Mrs.  George  F.  Bosworth 
Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley 
Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bradford 
Mrs.  Arthur  H.  Brooks 
Mrs.  G.  Winthrop  Brown 
Miss  Mary  C.  Burnham 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 

George  D.  Burrage 

Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Churchill 
Prof.  H.  E.  Clifford 
Mrs.  Charles  Collens 
Mrs.  George  W.  Collier 
Mrs.  W.  K.  Corey 
Mrs.  S.  V.  R.  Crosby 
Mrs.  R.  M.  Currier 
Miss  Frances  G.  Curtis 


Mrs.  Frank  A.  Day 


Mrs.  Henry  Endicott 
Dr.  Mabel  I.  Emerson 


Mrs.  Dudley  B.  Fay 
Miss  Lucy  Adams  Fiske 
Mrs.  Parker  Fiske 
Miss  Louisa  H.  Fries 
Mrs.  L.  A.  Frothingham 


Mrs.  Carleton  S.  Gifford 
Mr.  Edward  H.  Gleasoii 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Grant 
Mrs.  Edith  Noyes  Greene 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Hall 
Mr.  John  W.  Hall 
Mrs.  Franklin  T.  Hammond 
Mrs.  Sydney  Harwood 
Mrs.  M.  G.  Haughton 
Miss  Grace  G.  Hiler 
Mrs.  Franklin  W.  Hobbs 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  T.  Hosmer 
Mrs.  Frederick  L.  Hull 
Miss  Ida  Hunneman 

Miss  Mary  V.  Iasigi 

Miss  Harriet  E.  Johnson 

Mrs.  Edward  L.  Kent 

Miss  Harriet  S.  Lane 
Mrs.  George  Lewis 

Mr.  Frederick  L.  Milliken 
Mrs.  Edward  C.  Moore 
Miss  Helen  Graham  Moseley 
Miss  Angelina  K.  Mudge 
Mrs.  George  S.  Mumford 
Mrs.  John  C.  Munro 

Mrs.  Henry  G.  Nichols 
Mrs.  Frederic  O.  North 
Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Norton 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Nutter 

Miss  Sybilla  Orth 


Mrs.  Robert  B.  Parker 
Mrs.  William  Stanley  Parker 
Mrs.  Francis  A.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Walter  C.  Pierce 
Mrs.  Charles  C.  Pond 
Mrs.  John  R.  Post 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Potter 
Mrs.  Murray  A.  Potter 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Prince 
Miss  Adelaide  W.  Proctor 
Mrs.  George  J.  Putnam 


Mrs.  Andrew  F.  Reed 
Mr.  George  L.  Ruffin 

Miss  Mary  Thompson  Sawyer 
Mrs.  Francis  Augustus  Seaman 
Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Sears 
Miss  Emma  M.  Sibley 
Mrs.  Alvin  F.  Sortwell 
Mrs.  Daniel  Staniford 
Mr.  F.  O.  Stanley 
Miss  Rose  Stewart 
Miss  Katharine  H.  Stone 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Stover 
Miss  Mary  Strickland 
Mr.  S.  Warren  Sturgis 
Miss  Effie  C.  Sweetser 

Mrs.  Edmund  H.  Talbot 
Mrs.  Ward  Thoron 
Miss  Laura  Tolman-Kilgore 
Mrs.  Leverett  S.  Tuckerman 


Mrs.  George  Weatherby 
Mrs.  Margaretha  H.  Williamso 

Mrs.  William  A.  Young 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

Season  1953 
BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX,  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:3©;  SUNT.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  11  k  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel.  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30|  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A   (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn  —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel  —  "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Ham 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist)  ;  Mendelssohn  —  "Italian"  Symphony;  Liszt  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Handel  —  "Water  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  Berlio?^  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Haydn  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection"). 

SERIES  C  (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin) ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Sibelius  —  Symphony  No.  4;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2;  Chavez  —  "Sinfonia 
India";  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  5  — August  16) 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 
Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 
it  s 


"'<■"■  -'Z&MMi 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO   COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTOrc   STREET,   BOSTON 

BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      -      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC     SPINET      PIANOS       •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

J95 2" * 953 

Sunday    Afternoon    Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HAULER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  Jr. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO 

Insurance   of   Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must   Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700 


Los  Angeles,   California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 


Dunkirk     8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  oy  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 

ow  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 


SYMPHONIANA 


WOMEN  IN  MUSIC 

(A  talk  by  Jean  M.  Demos  of  the 
faculty  of  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  during  the  broadcast  of 
the  symphony  concert  of  October  17  on 
station    WGBH.) 

Titles  of  speeches  may  be  deceiving 
by  their  very  simplicity:  Women  in 
Music.  Everyone  knows  what  that 
means  —  and  yet  as  I  thought  ol  it, 
I  was  less  sure.  When  may  women  be 
said  to  be  in  music?  Is  a  woman  in 
music  when  she  sings  a  lullaby  to  her 
baby,  or  makes  a  tune  to  accompany 
her  spinning  wheel,  or  "keens"  a  dirge 
for  a  lover  lost  at  sea?  On  those  occa- 
sions the  title  should  be  reversed  —  the 
music  is  in  the  woman.  —  Or  do  I  mean 
by  my  title  to  recall  the  contributions 
which  various  groups  of  women  have 
made  to  the  history  of  the  art:  —  the 
Roman  women  whom  Lucian  praised 
for  their  singing,  and  their  playing  on 
the  cithara ;  the  Italian  religious  in  their 
convents  whose  beautiful  singing  drew 
the  public  of  Venice  and  Bologna  to 
their  evening  services ;  the  ladies  of  the 
Renaissance  whose  brilliant  salons  gave 
encouragement  to  countless  musicians  in 
that  great  age? 

Or  perhaps  I  should  recall  the  in- 
dividual women  who  have  inspired  great 
composers  and  who  are  eternally  in  the 
music  that  these  men  created :  —  Cosima 
Wagner,  Clara  Schumann,  the  Baroness 
von  Meek  —  "beloved  friend"  of 
Tchaikovsky's   memorable   letters. 

It  is  more  likely  that  the  title  refers 
to  women  as  professional  musicians:  — 
to  a  composer  like  our  own  Mabel 
Daniels,  a  great  teacher  like  Nadia 
Boulanger,  a  performer  like  Dame  Myra 
Hess,  defying  the  horrors  of  war  in  her 
noon  concerts  so  as  to  carry  the  solace 
of  beautiful  music  to  her  fellow- 
Londoners. 

I  suspect  that  women  in  music  means 
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touch  of  heaven 

in  this  sky  blue-pink 

pastel  plaid  —  of  gloriously 
warm  zephyr  wool  —  accented 
at  cuffs,  down  the  front,  and 
on  the  belt  with  shimmering 
pastel  satin. 
Sizes   10  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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all  of  these  things  —  and  perhaps  more. 
Woman's  professional  eminence  in  music 
is  comparatively  recent  —  it  had  to  wait 
—  as  did  her  place  in  art,  in  medicine, 
in  law  —  on  her  recognition  as  a  whole 
person.  But  once  the  field  was  open  to 
her,  particularly  in  the  matter  of  per- 
formance, she  has  excelled.  Of  this  our 
two  gifted  soloists  today  are  proof.  And 
their  excellence  no  longer  astonishes  us. 
We  have  gone  far  beyond  the  point 
where  one  could  appropriately  quote 
Dr.  Johnson's  famous  remark  that  "a 
woman  preaching  is  like  a  dog  stand- 
ing on  its  hind  legs;  it  is  not  done  well, 
but  you  are  surprised  that  it  is  done  at 
all." 

If  our  history  as  professional  musi- 
cians is  still  a  short  one,  it  is  lengthen- 
ing by  the  moment.  Musical  history  was 
made  in  Boston  this  year  when  Miss 
Anthony  succeeded  to  the  first  flute 
desk  of  the  Symphony.  The  recognition 
women  now  receive  is  accorded  us,  not 
out  of  chivalry  toward  us  as  women,  but 


out  of  respect  toward  us  as  artists.  In 
a  profession,  it  goes  without  saying,  that 
is  the  only  recognition  worth  having. 
Nor  shall  we  sacrifice,  I'm  sure,  our 
age-old  function  as  patrons  and  inspirers 
of  music. 

What  I  have  tried  to  say  is  that 
women  have  always  been  in  music.  It 
has  become  a  habit  of  my  mind  to 
seek  confirmation  of  such  basic  beliefs 
in  the  myths  of  ancient  Greece.  More 
often  than  not,  I  find  such  confirmation. 
This  time  I  was  at  first  dismayed. 
Where,  in  those  bright  pages,  was  there 
any  reference  to  women  and  music? 
Orpheus  was  a  male  —  so  was  Pan  — 
so  was  Apollo.  But  then  I  remembered: 
the  Muses  were  feminine  —  the  muses 
out  of  whom  the  very  word  music  came. 
And  so  the  story  of  women  in  music 
is  seen  to  be  a  very  long  one:  —  from 
the  three  original  muses  on  the  Pierian 
plain  to  the  achievements  of  Miss  An- 
thony and  Mile.  Gousseau  in  Symphony 
Hall  today. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Fashion  news  in  coats  ...  never 
more  apparent,  or  more  important,  in  this 
season  s  exciting  change  of  direction  to 
the  slimmer  silhouette.  The  noticeably 
straighter  line  .  .  .  the  deep,  deep  richness 
of  fabric  .  .  .  the  wonderfully  vibrant,  alive 
colors  make  these  coats  new  in  every  way. 
You'll  feel  well  ahead  of  the  field  .  .  .  you'll 
feel  tall  and  slim  and  straight  .  .  .  you'll 
know  that  you're  wearing  a  coat  that  will 
be  a  prophecy  for  seasons  to  come. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


The  modern  home  of  the  New  England 

Conservatory  of  Music  on 

Huntington  Avenue. 

In  1867  the  New  England  Conservatory 

of  Music  was  housed  in  seven  "sky 

parlor"  studios  in  the  old 

Boston  Music  Hall. 


"Let  Music 
swell  the  breeze'' 


The  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  nation's  oldest  inde- 
pendent music  school,  began  mod- 
estly. Today  students  from  all  over 
America  and  many  other  lands  seek 
Conservatory  degrees. 

The  Conservatory's  growth  sym- 
bolizes the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Boston.  Great  changes  also 
affect  the  individual  who  wants  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the 
family  which  will  survive  him.  To 
meet  these  problems,  an  up-to-date 
will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  reviewed, 
you  should  see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  tax  laws, 
you  and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany about  the  advantages  of  Old 


Colony's  service  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  oi"Wills  and  Trusts" 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman  yTrust Investment Committee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


ffirst  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  2,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Overture:  Largo;  Allegro 
Rondo:  Allegretto  espressivo 
Bounce  I;  Bourree  II:  Allegro 
Polonaise  and  Double:  Moderato 
Minuet 
Badinerie:  Presto 

Flute  solo:  DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.   1   in  C  minor,   Op.  68 

I.  Un  poco  sostenuto;  Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV  Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppo  ma  con  brio 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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PORTRAIT  BY  BRADFORD  BACHRACH 


FOURTH  FL( 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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OVERTURE  (SUITE)  NO.  2  in  B  minor  for  Flute  and 

String   Orchestra 

By   Johann   Sebastian    Bach 
Born  at  Eisenach,  March  21,  1685;  died  at  Leipzig,  July  28,  1750 


This  suite  has  been  performed  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  (the  con- 
tinuo  edited  by  Robert  Franz)  February  13,  1886,  October  18,  1902,  December  24, 
1931.  (It  was  played  at  a  Harvard  Tercentenary  concert  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  October  17,  1936,  in  which  the  harpsichord  continuo  was  added.) 
The  edition  of  Hans  von  Bulow  was  performed  October  20,  1906,  November  2, 
1912,  February  13,  1915,  April  26,  1919,  and  December  24,  25,  1931.  (These  were 
the  last  performances  in  the  Friday-Saturday  series.) 

Bach's  own  title  upon  the  score  was  "H  moll  Ouverture  a  1  flauto,  2  violini,  viola 
e  basso,  di  J.  S.  Bach."  The  flute  part  is  marked  "traversiere,"  or  cross-flute,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  now  obsolete  flute  a  bee.  The  bass  is  marked  "continuo." 

The  harpsichord  continuo  in  the  present  performances  will  be  played  by  Daniel 
Pinkham. 

Bach's  orchestral  suites,  of  which  there  are  four,  have  generally  been 
attributed  to  the  five-year  period  (1717-23)  in  which  he  was 
Kapellmeister  to  the  young  Prince  Leopold  of  Anhalt-Cothen.  Albert 
Schweitzer  conjectures  that  they  may  belong  to  the  subsequent  Leipzig 
years,  for  Bach  included  them  in  the  performances  of  the  Telemann 
Musical  Society,  which  he  conducted  from  the  years  1729  to  1736. 
But  the  larger  part  of  his  instrumental  music  belongs  to  the  years  at 
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Cothen  where  the  Prince  not  only  patronized  but  practised  this  de- 
partment of  the  art  — it  is  said  that  he  could  acquit  himself  more 
than  acceptably  upon  the  violin,  the  viola  da  gamba,  and  the  clavier. 
It  was  for  the  pleasure  of  his  Prince  that  Bach  composed  most  of  his 
chamber  music,  half  of  the  "Well-tempered  Clavichord,"  the  "Inven- 
tions." Composing  the  six  concertos  for  the  Margraf  of  Brandenburg 
at  this  time,  he  very  likely  made  copies  of  his  manuscripts  and  per- 
formed them  at  Cothen. 

Groups  of  wind  instruments,  instead  of  a  single  one,  are  joined 
with  the  strings  in  the  other  three  suites  which  Bach  has  left.  The 
first  suite,  in  C  major,  adds  two  oboes  and  bassoon  to  the  strings.  The 
last  two  suites,  which  are  each  in  D  major,  include  timpani  and  a 
larger  wind  group;  in  the  third  suite,  two  oboes  and  three  trumpets; 
in  the  fourth  suite;  three  oboes,  bassoon  and  three  trumpets.  There 
is  in  each  score  a  figured  bass  for  the  presiding  harpsichordist. 

The  suites,  partitas,  and  "overtures,"  so  titled,  by  Bach  were  no  more 
than  variants  upon  the  suite  form.  When  Bach  labeled  each  of  his 
orchestral  suites  as  an  "ouverture,"  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  French 
ouverture  of  Lulli  was  in  his  mind.  This  composer,  whom  Bach  closely 
regarded,  had  developed  the  operatic  overture  into  a  larger  form  with 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it    &t 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to     %i; 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 

BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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YOUR  TEAM... for Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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a  slow  introduction  followed  by  a  lively  allegro  of  fugal  character  and 
a  reprise.  To  this  "overture"  were  sometimes  added,  even  at  operatic 
performances,  a  stately  dance  or  two,  such  as  were  a  customary  and 
integral  part  of  the  operas  of  the  period.  These  overtures,  with  several 
dance  movements,  were  often  performed  at  concerts,  retaining  the  title 
of  the  more  extended  and  impressive  "opening"  movement.  Georg 
Muffat  introduced  the  custom  into  Germany,  and  Bach  followed  him. 
Bach  held  to  the  formal  outline  of  the  French  ouverture,  but  extended 
and  elaborated  it  to  his  own  purposes. 

In  the  dance  melodies  of  these  suites,  Albert  Schweitzer  has  said  "a 
fragment  of  a  vanished  world  of  grace  and  eloquence  has  been  pre- 
served for  us.  They  are  the  ideal  musical  picture  of  the  rococo  period. 
Their  charm  resides  in  the  perfection  of  their  blending  of  strength 
and  grace." 

The  grave  introductory  measures  of  the  first  movement,  given  to  the 
combined  group,  are  followed  by  a  lively  fugue,  the  development  of 
which  is  occasionally  interrupted  by  florid  passages  for  the  flute  which 
here  first  emerges  as  a  solo  instrument.  In  the  Rondo,  which  is  an 
unusual  form  with  Bach,  the  voice  of  the  flute  is  matched  with  the 
strings.  In  the  Sarabande,  the  'cellos  follow  the  flute  theme  in  canonic 
imitation.  The  second  of  the  two  Bourrees  again  projects  the  flute  in 
the  recurring  ornamental  figuration  which  gives  the  suite  so  much  of 


ESTABLISHED  1833 


add  up 


yourestate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Arrivals 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13^2    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2J-4  tin  .41,  3  for.  .  .  .      1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin 69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack  Maraschino  Cherries,   7  %.    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14  oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp  and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style   Sauce,    8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 
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its  charm.  The  flute  is  again  so  treated  in  the  Double  (or  variant)  of 
the  Polonaise.  The  Minuet  has  the  usual  two  sections,  but  no  trio.  The 
Badinerie,  a  lively  presto  movement,  is  characteristic  of  its  composer. 
(The  first  suite  ends  with  two  "passepieds,"  the  third  with  a  gigue, 
the  fourth  with  a  vivo  entitled  Rejouissance.) 


DORIOT  ANTHONY 

Doriot  Anthony  was  born  in  Streator,  Illinois.  Her  first  teacher 
was  her  mother,  a  professional  flutist.  She  attended  the  Eastman 
School  of  Music,  where  she  studied  with  Joseph  Mariano.  Other 
teachers  she  has  worked  with  are  Georges  Barrere,  William  Kincaid, 
and  Ernest  Liegl.  She  played  in  the  National  Symphony  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  for  two  years  and  later  joined  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic, 
also  playing  first  flute  in  the  Hollywood  Bowl  Orchestra.  Miss  Anthony 
has  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  California  to  chamber  music,  par- 
ticipating in  many  first  performances  of  contemporary  works.  She 
has  played  in  the  chamber  series,  "Evenings  on  the  Roof,"  in  Los 
Angeles  and  the  Coleman  Chamber  Series  in  Pasadena,  as  well  as  the 
Carmel  Bach  Festival,  the  Ojai  Valley  Festival  and  with  the  Society 
of  Ancient  Instruments  of  Alice  Ehlers.  She  has  recorded  several  works, 
including  Piston's  Flute  Sonata. 
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PASTENE  PRODUCTS  . . .  standard  of  good  taste  since  1874 


Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 
President 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 


David  F.  Edwards 

President  Saco-Lowell  Shops 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 


Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer     R,CHARD  C.  PAINE 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 


Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 


William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  as  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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"Chasse  Royale  et  Orage"    ("Royal  Hunt  and  Tempest"), 
Symphonie  Descriptive,  Act  II  of  "Les  Troyens." 

By  Hector  Berlioz 

Born  in  Cote-Saint-Andre    (Isere)    on  December  u,  1803;  died  in  Paris  on 

March  9,   1869 


Les  Troyens  was  composed  between  1856  and  1858.  Berlioz  divided  it  into  two 
parts,  La  Prise  de  Troie  and  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage.  The  "Royal  Hunt  and 
Storm"  is  an  instrumental  interlude  in  the  second  work.  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage, 
consisting  of  five  acts  with  a  prologue,  was  first  performed  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique, 
November  4,  1863.  The  first  opera,  The  Capture  of  Troy,  was  never  heard  by  its 
composer.  Felix  Mottl  conducted  the  full  opera  Les  Troyens  on  two  successive 
evenings,  December  6  and  7,  1890,  at  Carlsruhe.  La  Prise  de  Troie  was  performed 
in  Paris  at  the  Opera,  November  15,  1899.  Parts  of  Les  Troyens  in  concert  form 
have  been  performed  in  this  country.  Music  from  this  work  was  first  heard  in 
Boston  when  Albert  Debuchy,  a  bassoonist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra, 
conducted  the  act  which  follows  the  Interlude  at  a  concert  in  Jordan  Hall, 
March  20,  1908.  The  Interlude  was  introduced  at  the  concerts  of  this  orchestra 
by  Henri  Rabaud,  February  28,  1919,  and  repeated  by  Sir  Thomas  Beecham, 
January  20,  1928. 

The  Interlude  calls  for  stage  action  and  a  mixed  chorus,  but  these  have  been 
omitted  when  it  has  been  performed  as  a  concert  piece.  The  orchestration  is  as 
follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  cornets, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  timpani,  bass  drum  and  strings. 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

aCO  we  have  the  Brahms  First  Sym- 
phony," Delver  Forfax  observed, 
"on  the  opening  program  of  the  Boston 
Symphony     Orchestra's     seventy-second 
season. 

"Have  you  ever  heard  how  Brahms 
extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 
connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

"Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  'Your  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra'  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  preference 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings.3 

"It  is   this   plan,  approved  by  Brahms,  which   is   the  basic   seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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DOUBLE  BASSES 
TRUMPETS 
BASSOONS 
CELLI 

VIOLINS    II 


Berlioz  intended  his  "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm"  to  depict  the  moment 
in  the  opera  when  Aeneas  and  Dido  are  driven  by  a  storm  which 
Venus  has  contrived  into  a  cave  where  their  love  is  consummated. 
Virgil  covers  it  with  singular  brevity  in  the  following  lines  of  the 
Aeneid,  Book  IV: 

Speluncam  Dido  dux  et  Trojanus  eamdem 

Devenient.  .  . 

Hie  Hymenaeus  erit.* 

According  to  the  stage  directions,  Naiads  are  seen  "sporting  among 

the   reeds."   A   hunting  fanfare   frightens   and  disperses   them.   The 
hunter  is  seen  but  with  the  coming  of  the  storm  he  takes  shelter. 

"A  thunderbolt  falls,  shatters  an  oak  and  fires  it,  whereupon  sylvan 

creatures  and  Satyrs  brandish  the  blazing  branches  as  nuptial  torches." 

The  cries  of  nymphs  are  heard  calling  prophetically  "Italy!   Italy!" 

The  tempest  dies  away  with  a  last  echo  of  the  hunting  call. 

From  the  first,   Berlioz   had  doubts  about   the  suitability  of  this 

scene  within  the  opera.  He  wrote  on  the  manuscript:   "In  case  the 

theatre  is  not  big  enough  to  allow  the  animated  and  grand  stage 

business  of  this  Interlude,  if  one  cannot  obtain  chorus  women  to 


*  To  that  very  cave  shall  come  Dido  and  the  Trojan  chief  —  this  shall  be  their  nuptial  hour. 
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in  and  let  us  show  you  the  unique 
protection  our  vaults  afford. 
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Main  Office:  28  State  St.       Uptown  Branch:  Boylston  at  Clarendon  St. 
Member  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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run  about  the  stage  with  dishevelled  hair,  and  chorus  men  dressed 
as  Fauns  and  Satyrs  to  indulge  themselves  in  grotesque  gambols  .  .  . 
if  the  firemen  are  afraid  of  fire,  the  machinists  afraid  of  water,  the 
director  afraid  of  everything,  this  symphony  should  be  wholly  sup- 
pressed. Furthermore  for  a  good  performance  a  powerful  orchestra, 
one  seldom  found  in  opera  houses,  is  necessary." 

His  misgivings  were  justified.  At  the  first  performance  in  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  according  to  Berlioz'  Memoirs,  "the  Interlude  of  the 
chase  was  wretchedly  managed.  They  gave  me  a  painted  torrent  in- 
stead of  several  real  waterfalls;  the  dancing  Satyrs  were  represented 
by  a  group  of  little  twelve-year-old  girls;  they  did  not  hold  the  burn- 
ing branches,  for  the  firemen  objected  from  fear  of  fire.  The  Nymphs 
did  not  run  wildly  across  the  forest,  shouting  'Italy!';  the  female 
chorus  was  placed  in  the  wings  and  their  cries  were  not  heard  in  the 
hall;  the  thunder  was  scarcely  heard  when  the  bolt  fell,  although  the 
orchestra  was  small  and  feeble.  The  machinist  demanded  at  least 
forty  minutes  to  shift  the  scene  after  this  pitiful  parody."  The  Inter- 
lude as  a  concert  number  without  these  visual  distractions  has  had 

a  different  fate. 
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PRELUDE  AND   "LOVE-DEATH"  FROM   "TRISTAN 

AND  ISOLDE" 

By  Richard  Wagner 
Born  at  Leipzig  on  May  22,   1813;   died  at  Venice  on  February   13,   1883 


Wagner  wrote  the  poem  of  Tristan  und  Isolde  in  Zurich  in  the  summer  of  1857. 
He  began  to  compose  the  music  just  before  the  end  of  the  year,  completed  the 
second  act  in  Venice  in  March,  1859,  and  the  third  act  in  Lucerne  in  August,  1859. 
The  first  performance  was  at  the  Hoftheater  in  Munich,  June  10,  1865.  The  first 
performance  in  America  took  place  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  New  York, 
December  1,  1886;  the  first  Boston  performance,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  April  1,  1895. 

The  Prelude  was  performed  in  concert  shortly  before  the  opera  itself:  at  Prague, 
March  12,  1859,  Biilow  conducting,  and  in  Leipzig,  June  1,  1859.  Wagner  himself 
conducted  the  Prelude  and  "Liebestod"  several  times  in  concert,  having  arranged 
the  latter  for  performance  without  voice. 

The  score  requires  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  Horn,  2  clarinets 
and  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  2  trombones  and  tuba,  harp, 
and  strings. 
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Wagner's  subjects  usually  lay  long  in  his  mind  before  he  was 
ready  to  work  out  his  text.  And  he  usually  visualized  the  opera 
in  hand  as  a  simpler  and  more  expeditious  task  than  it  turned  out 
to  be.  He  first  thought  of  Siegfried  as  "light-hearted"  and  popular, 
as  suitable  for  the  small  theater  in  Weimar,  for  which  its  successor,  Die 
Gotterdammerung,  was  plainly  impossible.  But  Siegfried  as  it  developed 
grew  into  a  very  considerable  part  of  a  very  formidable  scheme,  quite 
beyond  the  scope  of  any  theater  then  existing.  When  Siegfried  was 
something  more  than  half  completed,  its  creator  turned  to  Tristan 
und  Isolde  for  a  piece  marketable,  assimilable,  and  performable.  It  is 
true  that  Tristan  was  composed  in  less  than  two  years.  But  the  fateful 
tale  of  the  lovers  carried  their  creator  far  beyond  his  expressed  musical 
intentions.  Tristan  und  Isolde  waited  six  years  for  performance.  Dur- 
ing two  of  them  Wagner  was  still  an  exile  and  barred  from  the 
personal  supervision  which  would  have  been  indispensable  for  any 
production.  After  a  partial  pardon  he  negotiated  with  Carlsbad,  with- 
out result,  and  made  protracted  and  intensive  efforts  to  prepare  a 
production  at  the  Vienna  Opera,  which  collapsed  for  want  of  a  tenor 
who  could  meet  the  exactions  of  the  third  act.  When  Wagner  heard 
Ludwig  Schnorr  von  Carolsfeld  that  problem  was  solved  and  the  opera 
accordingly  produced  in  Munich  six  years  after  its  completion. 
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ence, and  you  have  the  essential  personality 
of  Charles  Munch.  Funny  thing,  too,  how  it 
all  comes  through  whether  he's  playing  Haydn, 
Debussy,  or  Prokofieff.  Inspiration  with  ele- 
gance— that's  Charles  Munch." — Moss  Hart 


Have  you  heard  Charles  Munch  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  in 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
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The  Prelude,  or  "Liebestod,"*  as  its  composer  called  it,  is  built  with 
great  cumulative  skill  in  a  long  crescendo  which  has  its  emotional 
counterpart  in  the  growing  intensity  of  passion,  and  the  dark  sense 
of  tragedy  in  which  it  is  cast.  The  sighing  phrase  given  by  the  'cellos 
in  the  opening  bars  has  been  called  "Love's  Longing"  and  the  ascend- 
ing chromatic  phrase  for  the  oboes  which  is  linked  to  it,  "Desire." 
The  fervent  second  motive  for  the  'cellos  is  known  as  "The  Love 
Glance,"  in  that  it  is  to  occupy  the  center  of  attention  in  the  moment 
of  suspense  when  the  pair,  having  taken  the  love  potion,  stand  and 
gaze  into  each  other's  eyes.  Seven  distinct  motives  may  be  found  in  the 
Prelude,  all  of  them  connected  with  this  moment  of  the  first  realiza- 
tion of  their  passion  by  Tristan  and  Isolde,  towards  the  close  of  the 
first  act.  In  the  Prelude  they  are  not  perceived  separately,  but  as  a 
continuous  part  of  the  voluptuous  line  of  melody,  so  subtle  and  in- 
tegrated is  their  unfolding.  The  apex  of  tension  comes  in  the  motive 
of  "Deliverance  by  Death,"  its  accents  thrown  into  relief  by  ascending 
scales  from  the  strings.  And  then  there  is  the  gradual  decrescendo,  the 
subsidence  to  the  tender  motive  of  longing.  "One  thing  only  remains," 


*  The   finale,   now  known   as   the   "Love-Death,"   was   named   by   Wagner    "Transfiguration" 
("Verklarung"). 
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•  Henry  Engelhard  Steinway  built  his 
6rst  piano  nearly  a  century  ago.  And  to- 
day, three  generations  of  his  descendants 
are  actively  engaged  in  building  Stein- 
ways.  Their  unfaltering  guide  is,  and 
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Today's  Steinways,  moreover,  are  built 
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of  choice  pre-war  lumber,  seasoned  to 
meet  standards  as  rigid  now  as  before 
the  war. 
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way family  is  active  today.  It  remains 
your  assurance  that  this  instrument  will 
continue  to  honor  the  Steinway  owner 
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celebrated  artists  who,  the  world  over, 
have  made  Steinway  the  "Instrument  of 
the  Immortals." 
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to  quote  Wagner's  own  explanation  —  "longing,  insatiable  longing, 
forever  springing  up  anew,  pining  and  thirsting.  Death,  which  means 
passing  away,  perishing,  never  awakening,  their  only  deliverance." 
When  the  music  has  sunk  upon  this  motive  to  a  hushed  silence,  there 
arise  the  slowly  mounting  strains  of  a  new  crescendo,  the  "Liebestod." 
Wagner  preferred  "Verklarung,"  and  never  was  the  word  used  with 
more  justification.  Never  has  the  grim  finality  of  death  been  more 
finely  surmounted  than  in  the  soaring  phrases  of  Isolde,  for  whom, 
with  the  death  of  her  lover,  the  material  world  has  crumbled.  Her  last 
words  are  "hochste  Lust!"  and  the  orchestra  lingers  finally  upon  the 
motive  of  "Desire."  Wagner  concludes:  "Shall  we  call  it  death?  Or  is 
it  the  hidden  wonder  world,  from  out  of  which  an  ivy  and  vine,  en- 
twined with  each  other,  grew  upon  Tristan's  and  Isolde's  grave,  as 

the  legend  tells  us?" 
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ENTR'ACTE 
BERLIOZ  AND  VIRGIL 


Berlioz  devoted  years  of  thought  and  years  of  work  to  Les  Troyens. 
There  are  many  indications  in  his  writings  that  he  gave  it  all  he 
had,  that  his  self-esteem  was  wounded  when  it  attained  a  belated, 
piecemeal  performance,  and  no  more  than  passing,  half-hearted 
attention.  Through  the  ensuing  years  the  Berlioz  admirers,  studying 
the  score  and  hearing  occasional  performances,  have  found  in  it 
many  beautiful  passages,  many  striking  details,  bespeaking  the  Berlioz 
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who,  carried  away  by  his  subject,  could  strike  fire  in  a  way  which  was 
his  alone. 

But  neither  Les  Troyens,  which  is  far  too  long  for  performance  in 
one  session,  nor  either  of  its  two  parts  has  ever  acquired  the  status  of 
standing  repertory.  As  elsewhere  in  his  music,  his  rarest  qualities 
are  apt  to  be  the  most  elusive,  while  its  obvious  ones  are  apt  to  be 
his  acceptance  of  formal  operatic  conventions  since  outmoded.  As 
in  Fidelio,  it  was  what  the  subject  stirred  in  the  composer  rather  than 
its  casing  of  operatic  style  that  mattered. 

Even  in  his  own  day  when  Wagner  was  a  new  challenge  in  Paris, 
Berlioz'  traditional  ensembles  or  recitatives  offered  no  provocation. 
Thus  his  most  ambitious  opera  was  received  with  for  the  most  part 
casual  indifference.  This  coolness  offended  him,  the  more  so  in  the 
lingering  warmth  of  the  praise  which  had  surrounded  him  recently 
in  Central  Europe.  The  directors  of  the  Opera  in  Paris  had  shown  no 
interest,  nor  did  the  Emperor  give  him  any  genuine  assurance  of 
interest.  Could  anything  very  different  have  been  expected  from  these 
quarters?  Berlioz  was  respected  as  the  composer  of  La  Damnation  de 
Faust  and  L'Enfance  du  Christ.  He  had  never  composed  an  opera  to 
draw  the  multitude,  and  it  was  fairly  plain  that  he  never  would. 
He  was  not  a  Rossini,  Meyerbeer,  or  Offenbach,  with  a  constant  at- 
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tentive  finger  on  the  public  pulse.  He  did  not  dangle  catchy  tunes, 
vocalizations  or  whooped-up  finales.  He  made  no  national  appeal 
through  the  lore  of  his  people.  He  chose  Virgil  because  the  Aeneid 
was  one  of  the  literary  impressions  of  his  childhood,  and  because  he 
found  the  tales  of  the  Trojan  defeat  and  the  death  of  Dido  uplifting 
and  moving  in  a  special  and  personal  way.  He  chose  this  subject 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  French  public  had  turned  away  yawning 
from  classical  mythology  in  opera,  while  Offenbach  more  alert  to 
fashion  had  only  just  titillated  them  (1858)  with  his  lampoon  on  the 
Orpheus  legend. 

Berlioz  was  neither  careless  of  success  nor  indifferent  to  money 
(he  had  good  reason  to  be  otherwise!),  but  it  simply  never  occurred 
to  him  to  lower  his  standards  in  hot  pursuit  of  those  blessings. 
No  less  than  Wagner  he  was  true  to  his  best  instincts  as  an  artist. 
He  looked  back  to  Gluck,  who  caught  the  nobility  and  purity  of  his 
classic  subjects,  and  disavowed  the  contemporary  theatre  as  a  "bazar" 
when  it  should  be  a  "pantheon  lyrique."  "Music,"  he  wrote,  "is  not 
truly  destined  to  take  a  place  among  the  daily  amenities  of  life,  like 
eating,  drinking  and  sleeping.  .  .  I  know  nothing  more  odious  than 
those  establishments  where  music  simmers  along  each  evening,  like 
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a  pot-au-feu.  These  are  the  ruin  of  our  art;  they  vulgarize  it,  they  make 
it  flat  and  stupid.  The  masterpieces  are  singled  out  by  a  discerning 
few  (not  only  artists,  who  in  many  cases  are  brutes!).  There  are 
some  whom  nature  gives  a  special  sense  not  vouchsafed  to  the  many. 
They  alone  understand,  feel,  appreciate,  adore  the  productions  of 
genius.  As  for  the  others,  aures  habent  et  non  audiunt  —  their  nervous 
system  is  incomplete,  their  souls  have  as  much  wing  as  a  penguin." 

Three  years  after  the  completion  of  Les  Troyens,  Carvalho  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique  undertook  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,  much  cut  and 
supplied  with  a  prologue  to  replace  the  missing  first  opera.  Carvalho 
according  to  the  composer's  account  made  free  with  the  score,  pay- 
ing no  attention  to  its  dramatic  or  musical  point,  simply  dropping 
any  detail  which  in  his  judgment  did  not  fall  in  with  what  was  "cus- 
tomarily expected."  "Is  there  any  torture  like  that?  Must  a  score  lie 
dismembered  in  the  music  sellers'  windows,  like  the  body  of  a  calf 
on  a  butcher's  stall,  with  its  fragments  offered  for  sale  like  cat's 
meat?"  Nevertheless,  Berlioz  saw  that  the  cuts  were  restored  for  pub- 
lication. The  mutilated  Trojans  at  Carthage  nevertheless  had  twenty- 
one  performances,  and  since  he  was  his  own  librettist  and  did  not 
have  to  divide  the  royalties  with  another,  brought  him  a  convenient 
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sum.  "Les  Troy ens,"  he  concluded,  "was  at  any  rate  the  means  of 
relieving  the  wretched  feuilletonist  from  his  bondage." 

Wagner,  then  an  aspirant  for  an  operatic  foothold  in  Paris,  was  a 
rival  for  attention  far  different  from  Meyerbeer  or  Offenbach.  He 
and  Berlioz  held  each  other  in  esteem  and  were  friends  because  both 
were  fearless,  non-catering  artists  of  the  loftiest  aims.  They  had  basic 
principles  in  common  and  enemies  in  common  —  the  bitter  opponents 
of  artistic  progress.  But  they  were  too  different,  too  full  of  themselves 
to  be  really  close.  Berlioz  must  have  been  uncomfortable  in  the  same 
city  with  a  composer  who  was  strong  enough  to  seize  the  problem 
of  declamation  in  music  and  transform  it  to  his  own  intensive  pur- 
pose. Les  Troyens  in  its  outward  style  must  have  seemed  tame  and 
traditional  beside  Tannhduser  or  the  unperformed  Tristan,  and  Berlioz 
must  have  been  irked  when  Wagner  became  a  violent  irritant,  a 
storm  center  in  Paris,  while  he  and  his  Virgilian  dreams  were  little 
noticed.  He  must  have  envied  Wagner's  unerring  sense  of  direction, 
his  inward,  clear  and  confident  certainty  of  ultimately  subduing  the 
world.  He  can  be  almost  pardoned  for  a  more  or  less  secret  smile 
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when  Tannhauser,  commanded  by  the  Emperor  who  would  not  con- 
sider or  even  read  Les  Troyens,  was  a  scandalous  fiasco. 

It  must  be  said  that  Les  Troyens  since  the  death  of  Berlioz  has 
been  more  often  praised  than  performed  —  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  as 
noted  by  Ernest  Newman  on  having  first  heard  it  that  its  special 
mood  and  color,  its  most  vivid  moments  cannot  be  sufficiently  felt 
in  the  piano  reduction  or  the  study  of  the  silent  page.  He  wrote: 
"The  test  of  a  dramatic  composer  is  not  in  his  ability  to  write  fine 
music  for  outstanding  lyrical  episodes  but  in  his  capacity  for  filling 
the  veins  of  the  action  as  a  whole  with  living  blood;  and  judged  by 
this  test  Berlioz  in  The  Trojans  stands  out  as  a  genuine  musical 
dramatist.  There  is  little  in  the  best  dramatic  music  of  the  last  300 
years  that  can  compare  in  impressiveness  with  that  of  the  scene  in 
which  the  ghost  of  Hector  appears  to  Aeneas."  Sir  Donald  Tovey 
wrote  of  Les  Troyens  that  it  is  "one  of  the  most  gigantic  and  con- 
vincing masterpieces  of  music  drama."  Jacques  Barzun,  quoting  this 
remark,  adds,  "One  can  then  begin  to  classify  one's  impressions  of  its 
power  —  from  drama  to  poetry  to  music  —  for  Les  Troyens  is  em- 
phatically one  of  those  works  which  have  to  be  thoroughly  known 
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to  be  enjoyed  throughout;  its  beauties  do  not  take  possession  of  the 
mind  all  at  once  but  require  to  be  re-cognized."  He  also  writes:  "In 
any  art  this  power  to  conceive  is  of  course  the  supreme  test.  We  are 
used  to  judging  the  various  grades  of  executive  ability  —  how  well  the 
artist  does  any  particularly  fine  or  difficult  thing  —  but  that  he  should 
think  of  doing  other,  unheard-of  things,  this  is  what  separates  the 
Shakespeares  and  Beethovens  from  the  rest.  In  Berlioz'  Troyens  the 
presence  of  this  faculty  is  everywhere.  His  Cassandra  and  Dido  rank 
with  the  greatest  of  poetic  creations,  distinct  from  all  models  and 
from  each  other  in  the  constant  play  of  mood  within  passion.  Their 
words  modulate  as  swiftly  and  aptly  as  the  music,  and  Berlioz  emerges 
as  a  dramatic  psychologist  who  equals  Mozart  and  holds  his  own  with 
every  first-rank  librettist." 

J.  N.  B. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MINOR,  NO.  1,  Op.  68 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  in  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  in  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  First  Symphony  of  Brahms  had  its  initial  performance  November  4,  1876, 
at  Carlsruhe,  Otto  Dessoff  conducting. 

The  symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings.  The  trombones 
are  used  only  in  the  finale. 

The  known  fact  that  Brahms  made  his  first  sketches  for  the  sym- 
phony under  the  powerful  impression  of  Beethoven's  Ninth,  which 
he  had  heard  in  Cologne  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  may  have  led  his 
contemporaries  to  preconceive  comparisons  between  the  two.  Walter 
Niemann,  not  without  justice,  finds  a  kinship  between  the  First  Sym- 
phony and  Beethoven's  Fifth  through  their  common  tonality  of  C 
minor,  which,  says  Niemann,  meant  to  Brahms  "hard,  pitiless  struggle, 
daemonic,  supernatural  shapes,  sinister  defiance,  steely  energy,  dra- 
matic intensity  of  passion,  darkly  fantastic,  grisly  humor."  He  calls  it 
"Brahms'  Pathetic  Symphony." 
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The  dark  and  sinister  side  of  the  C  minor  Symphony  seems  to  have 
taken  an  unwarranted  hold  on  the  general  consciousness  when  it  was 
new.  For  a  long  while  controversy  about  its  essential  character  waxed 
hot  after  every  performance.  W.  F.  Apthorp  bespoke  one  faction  when 
he  wrote  in  1878  of  the  First  Symphony  that  it  "sounds  for  the  most 
part  morbid,  strained  and  unnatural;  most  of  it  even  ugly."  Philip 
Hale,  following  this  school  of  opinion,  some  years  later  indulged  in  a 
symbolic  word  picture,  likening  the  symphony  to  a  "dark  forest"  where 
"it  seems  that  obscene,  winged  things  listen  and  mock  the  lost."  But 
Philip  Hale  perforce  greatly  modified  his  dislike  of  the  music  of 
Brahms  as  with  the  passage  of  years  its  oppressive  aspects  were  some- 
how found  no  longer  to  exist. 

Instead  of  these  not  always  helpful  fantasies  of  earlier  writers  or  a 
technical  analysis  of  so  familiar  a  subject,  let  us  turn  to  the  characteris- 
tic description  by  Lawrence  Gilman,  the  musician  who,  when  he 
touched  upon  the  finer  things  in  his  art,  could  always  be  counted  upon 
to  impart  his  enthusiasm  with  apt  imagery  and  quotation: 

The  momentous  opening  of  the  Symphony    (the  beginning  of  an 
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introduction  of  thirty-seven  measures,  Un  poco  sostenuto,  6-8)  is  one 
of  the  great  exordiums  of  music  —  a  majestic  upward  sweep  of  the 
strings  against  a  phrase  in  contrary  motion  for  the  wind,  with  the 
basses  and  timpani  reiterating  a  somberly  persistent  C.  The  following 
Allegro  is  among  the  most  powerful  of  Brahms'  symphonic  move- 
ments. 

In  the  deeply  probing  slow  movement  we  get  the  Brahms  who  is 
perhaps  most  to  be  treasured:  the  musical  poet  of  long  vistas  and 
grave  meditations.  How  richly  individual  in  feeling  and  expression 
is  the  whole  of  this  Andante  sostenuto!  No  one  but  Brahms  could 
have  extracted  the  precise  quality  of  emotion  which  issues  from  the 
simple  and  heartfelt  theme  for  the  strings,  horns,  and  bassoon  in  the 
opening  pages;  and  the  lovely  complement  for  the  oboe  is  inimitable 
—  a  melodic  invention  of  such  enamouring  beauty  that  it  has  lured 
an  unchallengeably  sober  commentator  into  conferring  upon  it  the 
attribute  of  "sublimity."  Though  perhaps  "sublimity"  —  a  shy  bird, 
even  on  Olympus  —  is  to  be  found  not  here,  but  elsewhere  in  this 
symphony. 

The  third  movement  (the  Poco  allegretto  e  grazioso  which  takes  the 
place  of  the  customary  Scherzo)  is  beguiling  in  its  own  special  loveli- 
ness; but  the  chief  glory  of  the  symphony  is  the  Finale. 
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Here  —  if  need  be  —  is  an  appropriate  resting-place  for  that  diffi- 
dent eagle  among  epithets,  sublimity.  Here  there  are  space  and  air 
and  light  to  tempt  its  wings.  The  wonderful  C  major  song  of  the 
horn  in  the  slow  introduction  of  this  movement  (Piu  Andante,  4-4), 
heard  through  a  vaporous  tremolo  of  the  muted  strings  above  softly 
held  trombone  chords,  persuaded  William  Foster  Apthorp  that  the 
episode  was  suggested  to  Brahms  by  "the  tones  of  the  Alpine  horn, 
as  it  awakens  the  echoes  from  mountain  after  mountain  on  some  of 
the  high  passes  in  the  Bernese  Oberland."  This  passage  is  interrupted 
by  a  foreshadowing  of  the  majestic  chorale-like  phrase  for  the  trom- 
bones and  bassoons  which  later,  when  it  returns  at  the  climax  of  the 
movement,  takes  the  breath  with  its  startling  grandeur.  And  then 
comes  the  chief  theme  of  the  Allegro  —  that  spacious  and  heartening 
melody  which  sweeps  us  onward  to  the  culminating  moment  in  the 
Finale:  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the  chorale  in  the  coda,  which  may 
recall  to  some  the  exalted  prophecy  of  Jean  Paul:  "There  will  come 
a  time  when  it  shall  be  light;  and  when  man  shall  awaken  from 
his  lofty  dreams,  and  find  his  dreams  still  there,  and  that  nothing  has 
gone  save  his  sleep." 

Not  until  he  was  forty-three,  did  Brahms  present  his  First  Sym- 
phony to  the  world.  His  friends  had  long  looked  to  him  expectantly  to 
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carry  on  this  particular  glorious  German  tradition.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann,  who  had  staked  his  strongest  prophecies  on  Brahms'  future, 
wrote  to  Joachim:  "But  where  is  Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only 
under  the  flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and  trumpets 
sound?  He  should  always  keep  in  mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven 
symphonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like  them.  The  begin- 
ning is  the  main  thing;  if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself."  Schumann,  that  shrewd  observer,  knew  that  the  brief 
beginnings  of  Brahms  were  apt  to  germinate,  to  expand,  to  lead  him 
to  great  ends.  Also,  that  Beethoven,  symphonically  speaking,  would 
be  his  point  of  departure. 

To  write  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was  "no  laughing  matter," 
Brahms  once  wrote,  and  after  sketching  a  first  movement  he  admitted 
to  Hermann  Levi  —  "I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony!  You  have  no 
conception  of  how  the  likes  of  us  feel  when  we  hear  the  tramp  of  a 
giant  like  him  behind  us." 

To  study  Brahms  is  to  know  that  this  hesitancy  was  not  prompted 
by  any  craven  fear  of  the  hostile  pens  which  were  surely  lying  in  wait 
for  such  an  event  as  a  symphony  from  the  newly  vaunted  apostle  of 
classicism.  Brahms  approached  the  symphony  (and  the  concerto  too) 
slowly  and  soberly;  no  composer  was  ever  more  scrupulous  in  the  com- 
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mitment  of  his  musical  thoughts  to  paper.  He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment  —  with  spiritual  self-question- 
ing—and with  unbounded  ambition.  The  result  — a  period  of  fourteen 
years  between  the  first  sketch  and  the  completed  manuscript;  and  a 
score  which,  in  proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance  upon  all 
precedent  —  has  absolutely  no  rival  among  the  first-born  symphonies, 
before  or  since. 

His  first  attempt  at  a  symphony,  made  at  the  age  of  twenty,  was 
diverted  in  its  aim,  the  first  two  movements  eventually  becoming  the 
basis  of  his  piano  concerto  No.  1,  in  D  minor.  He  sketched  another 
first  movement  at  about  the  same  time  (1854),  but  it  lay  in  his  desk  for 
years  before  he  felt  ready  to  take  the  momentous  plunge.  "For  about 
fourteen  years  before  the  work  appeared,"  writes  D.  Millar  Craig,* 
"it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms'  best  friends  that  his  first  sym- 
phony was  practically  complete.  Professor  Lipsius  of  Leipzig  Univer- 
sity, who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often  entertained  him,  told  me 
that  from  1862  onwards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the  manu- 
script score  about  with  him  in  his  pocket,  hesitating  to  have  it  made 
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public.  Joachim  and  Frau  Schumann,  among  others,  knew  that  the 
symphony  was  finished,  or  at  all  events  practically  finished,  and  urged 
Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it  be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could 
his  diffidence  about  it  be  overcome." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  sketches.  We 
know  from  Madame  Schumann  that  she  found  the  opening,  as  origi- 
nally submitted  to  her,  a  little  bold  and  harsh,  and  that  Brahms  ac- 
cordingly put  in  some  softening  touches.  "It  was  at  Minister  am  Stein," 
(1862)  says  Albert  Dietrich,  "that  Brahms  showed  me  the  first  move- 
ment of  his  symphony  in  C  minor,  which,  however,  only  appeared 
much  later,  and  with  considerable  alterations." 

At  length  (November  4,  1876),  Brahms  yielded  his  manuscript  to 
Otto  Dessoff  for  performance  at  Carlsruhe.  He  himself  conducted  it  at 
Mannheim,  a  few  days  later,  and  shortly  afterward  at  Vienna,  Leipzig, 
and  Breslau.  Brahms  may  have  chosen  Carlsruhe  in  order  that  so  cru- 
cial an  event  as  the  first  performance  of  his  first  symphony  might  have 
the  favorable  setting  of  a  small  community,  well  sprinkled  with  friends, 
and  long  nurtured  in  the  Brahms  cause.  "A  little  town,"  he  called  it, 
"that  holds  a  good  friend,  a  good  conductor,  and  a  good  orchestra." 
Brahms'  private  opinion  of  Dessoff,  as  we  now  know,  was  none  too  high. 
But  Dessoff  was  valuable  as  a  propagandist.  He  had  sworn  allegiance 
to  the  Brahms  colors  by  resigning  from  his  post  as  conductor  of  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  because  Brahms'  Serenade  in  A  major  was  re- 
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fused.  A  few  years  before  Dessoff  at  Carlsruhe,  there  had  been  Hermann 
Levi,  who  had  dutifully  implanted  Brahms  in  the  public  consciousness. 

Carlsruhe  very  likely  felt  honored  by  the  distinction  conferred  upon 
them  —  and  in  equal  degree  puzzled  by  the  symphony  itself.  There  was 
no  abundance  of  enthusiasm  at  these  early  performances,  although 
Carlsruhe,  Mannheim  and  Breslau  were  markedly  friendly.  The  sym- 
phony seemed  formidable  at  the  first  hearing,  and  incomprehensible 
—  even  to  those  favored  friends  who  had  been  allowed  an  advance  ac- 
quaintance with  the  manuscript  score,  or  a  private  reading  as  piano 
duet,  such  as  Brahms  and  Ignatz  Briill  gave  at  the  home  of  Friedrich 
Ehrbar  in  Vienna.  Even  Florence  May  wrote  of  the  "clashing  disso- 
nances of  the  first  introduction."  Respect  and  admiration  the  symphony 
won  everywhere.  It  was  apprehended  in  advance  that  when  the  com- 
poser of  the  Deutsches  Requiem  at  last  fulfilled  the  prophecies  of  Schu- 
mann and  gave  forth  a  symphony,  it  would  be  a  score  to  be  reckoned 
with.  No  doubt  the  true  grandeur  of  the  music,  now  so  patent  to  every- 
one as  by  no  means  formidable,  would  have  been  generally  grasped  far 
sooner,  had  not  the  Brahmsians  and  the  neo-Germans  immediately 
raised  a  cloud  of  dust  and  kept  their  futile  controversy  raging  for  years. 

The  First  Symphony  soon  made  the  rounds  of  Germany,  enjoying 
a  particular  success  in  Berlin,  under  Joachim  (November  11,  1877).  In 
March  of  the  succeeding  year  it  was  also  heard  in  Switzerland  and  Hol- 
land. The  manuscript  was  carried  to  England  by  Joachim  for  a  per- 
formance in  Cambridge,  and  another  in  London  in  April,  each  much 
applauded.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  took  place  January  3, 
1878,  under  Carl  Zerrahn  and  the  Harvard  Musical  Association.  When 
the  critics  called  it  "morbid,"  "strained,"  "unnatural,"  "coldly  elabo- 
rated," "depressing  and  unedifying,"  Zerrahn,  who  like  others  of  his 
time  knew  the  spirit  of  battle,  at  once  announced  a  second  perform- 
ance for  January  31.  Sir  George  Henschel,  an  intrepid  friend  of 
Brahms,  performed  the  C  minor  Symphony,  with  other  works  of  the 
composer,  in  this  orchestra's  first  year. 
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Still  more  ink  has  been  expended  on  a  similarity  admitted  even  by 
Florence  May  between  the  expansive  and  joyous  C  major  melody  sung 
by  the  strings  in  the  Finale,  and  the  theme  of  the  Hymn  to  Joy  in 
Beethoven's  Ninth.  The  enemy  of  course  raised  the  cry  of  "plagiarism." 
But  a  close  comparison  of  the  two  themes  shows  them  quite  different 
in  contour.  Each  has  a  diatonic,  Volkslied  character,  and  each  is  in- 
troduced with  a  sudden  radiant  emergence.  The  true  resemblance 
between  the  two  composers  might  rather  lie  in  this,  that  here,  as  pat- 
ently as  anywhere.  Brahms  has  caught  Beethoven's  faculty  of  soaring 
to  great  heights  upon  a  theme  so  naively  simple  that,  shorn  of  its 
associations,  it  would  be  about  as  significant  as  a  subject  for  a  musical 
primer.  Beethoven  often,  and  Brahms  at  his  occasional  best,  could  lift 
such  a  theme,  by  some  strange  power  which  entirely  eludes  analysis, 
to  a  degree  of  nobility  and  melodic  beauty  which  gives  it  the  unmis- 
takable aspect  of  immortality. 
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Open  Rehearsals 

by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  vJharles  Munch, 
Music  Director,  will  enable  the  hearers  to  observe 
the  conductor  giving  directions  to  his  orchestra  and 
stopping  them  to  repeat  passages.  Many  have  found 
this  an  excellent  opportunity  to  study  a  score  and 
its  interpretation.  Pierre  Monteux  will  conduct  one 
rehearsal  as  guest,  and  soloists  will  be  included. 

The  remaining  Rehearsals  will  be  given  at  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  the  following  dates:  November  20 
(Thursday),  December   17  and  January  21    (Wed- 
nesdays), February  19  and  March  26    (Thursdays), 
beginning  at  7:30  P.M. 

Single  tickets  $2  at  box  office. 
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The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker   system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
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parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world   music   tradition ! 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SECOND  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  30,  at  3:00  o'clock 

PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  7,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY   EVENING,    November   8,    at   8:30    o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  1 15 

Schumann Pianoforte  Concerto  in  A  minor,  Op.  54 


intermission 


Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  4  in  F  minor,  Op.  36 


soloist 
NICOLE  HENRIOT 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing   public   appearances 


1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-H94 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned   Matthay  principles. 
Town   Studio  Country  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  1192   Greendale  Ave.,   Needham 

Cir  7-7661  Telephone  Needham   1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 

violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 

Studio  —  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children   and  adults   will  be   accepted   for   the 
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KE  6-0760 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookltne,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS   7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalby  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 
Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 
Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 

Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhap£ 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 
Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

[acob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 

Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Aaron  Richmond  presents 

ADELE    ADDISON 

SOPRANO 
Paul  Ulanowsky  at  the  Baldwin 

JORDAN  HALL  —  SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.  2,  AT  3:30 

Seats  Now:    $3.00,    $2.40,    $1.80 


HELEN    DANE 

PIANIST 

THUR.  EVE.,  NOV.  6  —  JORDAN  HALL 


(Steinway) 


MILDRED    MILLER 

SOPRANO    —   Metropolitan   Opera   Co. 

1ST  BOSTON  CONCERT  —  SUN.  AFT.,  NOV.    16 


Seats   now  at  Jordan  Hall 

(Baldwin) 


ERVIN    LASZLO 

YOUNG    HUNGARIAN    PIANO    GENIUS 

(Steinwav) 

THUR.   EVE.,   NOV.    20   —   JORDAN   HALL 


JAX    SMETERLIN 

Famous  Polish  Pianist 
SUN.   AFT.,   NOV.    30  —   JORDAN   HALL 

(Steinwav) 

Program  includes:   Haydn  E-flat  major  Sonata  No.   3:    Schumann  Fantasy  and 

miscellaneous  works  by  Chopin 


BALLET    THEATRE 

MON.    EVE.,    DEC.    1    —   OPERA    HOUSE 

GALA  OPENING  NIGHT  sponsored  by   the  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art 

TICKETS  NOW  at  Institute  of  Contemporary  Art,   138  Newbury  Street 

Orchestra  and  Box   seats   $4.80:    Circle    &   Mezzanine   $4.20 

1st  Balcony  $3:   2nd  Balcony  $1.80   and  $1.20 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  st 


age 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160    BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 
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BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS       •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACRC5CNIC      SPINET      PIANOS        •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952~I953 

Sunday    Afternoon    Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON.  Jr. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance   of   Every   Description 

"A  Good   Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must   Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700 


Los  Angeles,   California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 


Dunkirk     8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.   Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallo  well  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—  Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  —  successful    investing    of 

capital   and   successful   estate   management 

require  more  time  and   specialized  knowledge   than  most  people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  — and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  STATUES  IN  SYMPHONY 
HALL 

McKim,  Mead,  and  White,  architects 
of  Symphony  Hall,  and  Professor  Wal- 
lace C.  Sabine,  their  acoustical  adviser, 
found  in  statuary  the  solution  to  sev- 
eral of  their  most  pressing  problems. 
Faced  with  the  necessity  of  relieving 
the  large  wall  surfaces  above  the  sec- 
ond balcony,  Professor  Sabine  found 
that  niches,  suitable  to  holding  statues, 
would  be  a  perfect  solution  to  his  prob- 
lem. In  addition,  the  backs  of  the  niches, 
protected  by  natural  shadows  and  the 
statues,  would,  if  necessary,  provide 
admirable  places  for  experimentation 
with  acoustical  building  materials  too 
rough  to  be  put  on  exposed  wall  sur- 
faces. At  the  same  time,  the  statues 
themselves  would  help  considerably  to 
solve  the  architect's  decorative  problem 
I  in  a  suitable  and  dignified  way. 

A  committee  of  two  hundred  inter- 
\  ested  symphony-goers,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Mrs.  J.  W.  Elliot,  selected  and 
i  donated  casts  of  eighteen  well-known 
statues.  They  were  not  in  place  for 
the  dedicatory  concert  in  Symphony 
Hall,  October  15,  1900,  but  were  added 
as  they  were  completed  by  Pietro 
Caproni  in  his  Boston  studio. 

The  statues  chosen  were  selected  not 
only  for  their  beauty,  but  in  most  cases 
with  an  eye  to  the  appropriateness  of 
the  subject  to  the  use  of  the  new  audi- 
torium. Thus,  there  are  two  statues  of 
Apollo,  god  of  music  and  poetry,  and 
one  of  Athena,  goddess  of  learning. 
Their  apostles  are  represented  by  stat- 
ues of  the  dramatists,  Sophocles  and 
Euripedes ;  the  orators  .^Eschines  and 
Demosthenes;  Anacreon,  chief  Greek 
poet  of  love  and  wine ;  as  well  as 
I  of  three  satyrs.  Apollo  and  two  of  the 
satyrs  are  the  only  musically-minded 
ones   in   the    group :    one    statue    shows 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


late  day  splendor 

in  a  rustling  changeable  taffeta 
teagown.  Lustrous  peacock  blue 
or  garnet  red  with  an  intriguing 
jeweled  velvet  belt. 

Sizes  1 2  to  20 
35.00 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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Apollo  playing  on  his  cithara;  and  the 
satyrs  hold  cymbals,  with  which  they 
are  evidently  beating  out  time  for  their 
dancing. 


*     *     * 


Pheidias,  best  known  of  all  Greek 
sculptors,  was  most  famous  for  his 
mammoth  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus 
on  the  Acropolis,  for  his  design  and 
supervision  of  the  sculpture  for  the 
Parthenon,  and  for  his  Lemnian  Athena. 
(In  Symphony  Hall,  this  statue  is  the 
fourth  from  the  stage  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  auditorium.)  It  was  the 
Lemnian  Athena  that  the  ancients  found 
the  most  impressive  of  his  work. 
Pausanias,  who  traveled  extensively  in 
the  second  century,  A.D.,  wrote:  "The 
most  remarkable  of  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias, an  image  of  Athena,  called 
Lemnian,  after  the  dedicators."  Lucian 
had   this  to   say  in   dialogue   form: 

"Lyk:  Which  of  the  works  of  Phei- 
dias do  you  praise  most  highly? 

"Pol:  Which  but  the  goddess  of 
Lemnos,  whereon  Pheidias  deigned 
to  inscribe  his  name.  Pheidias  and  the 
Lemnian  goddess  shall  bestow  on  her  the 
outline  of  her  countenance,  her  delicate 
cheeks    and    finely    proportioned    nose." 

The  body  of  an  excellent  Roman  copy 
of  this  Athena  had  been  in  the  collec- 
tion of  the  museum  at  Dresden  for 
some  time  before  it  was  discovered  that 
a  head  in  the  Bologna  museum  obvi- 
ously belonged  to  it.  The  cast  of  the 
reassembled  Lemnian  Athena  enables 
us  to  get  some  idea  of  the  masterwork 
of   Athens'   greatest   sculptor. 

The  Resting  Satyr  which  stands  near- 
est the  stage  on  the  left-hand  side  of 
the  hall  is  best  known  for  supplying 
Hawthorne  with  the  title  of  one  of  his 
best-known  books.  Now,  as  often  as  not, 
the  satyr  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  book,  "The  Marble  Faun."  Praxi- 
teles executed  the  original  in  the  fourth 
century  B.C.,  and  the  Roman  copy  by 
which  we  know  the  work  stands  in  the 
Capitoline  Museum  in  Rome. 

The  Amazon  by  Polycleitos  (which 
is  next  to  the  Marble  Faun)  is  a  statue 


with  a  "story."  The  tale  is  told  that 
statues  of  the  Amazons  were  wanted 
for  the  Temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
where  the  female  warriors  had  taken 
refuge  from  Dionysos  in  ages  past.  The 
greatest  sculptors  of  Greece,  including 
Pheidias  of  Athens  and  Polycleitos  of 
Argos,  brought  statues  of  Amazons  for 
the  occasion.  The  competing  artists 
were  then  called  upon  to  choose  the 
best  statue.  In  the  first  poll,  each  man 
voted  for  his  own  work;  but  as  soon 
as  they  had  shown  this  faith  in  their 
own  work,  they  agreed  upon  the  statue 
of  Polycleitos  as  the  winner. 

The  statue  from  which  the  cast  was 
taken  is  now  in  Copenhagen.  Several 
other  Amazons  gracing  various  Euro- 
pean museums  are  assumed  to  be  copies 
of  the  statues  submitted  by  the  un- 
successful competitors  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury  B.C. 

*     *     * 

LIST    OF    CASTS     IN     SYMPHONY    HALL 

As  you  face  the  stage,  the  casts  on 
the  right,  beginning  with  the  one  near- 
est the  stage,  are  as  follows: 

Faun  with  Infant  Bacchus    (Naples). 

Apollo  Citharoedus  (Rome). 

Girl  of  Herculaneum  (Dresden). 

Dancing  Faun  (Rome). 

Demosthenes  (Rome). 

Sitting  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 

Euripedes  (Rome). 

Diana  of  Versailles  (Paris). 

The  casts  on  the  left  are : 

Resting  Satyr  of  Praxiteles  (Rome). 

Amazon  (Berlin). 

Hermes  Logios  (Paris). 

Lemnian    Athena    (Dresden,    head    in 

Bologna). 
Sophocles  (Rome). 
Standing  Anacreon  (Copenhagen). 
TEschines  (Naples). 
Apollo  Belvedere  (Rome). 

The  reliefs  in  the  passage  are : 
Bacchic  Procession  (Naples). 

Orpheus,      Eurydice,      and      Hermes 

(Naples). 
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you're    a   fashion-magician    .    .   .   when 

you   put   "party-partners"   together   for 
holiday   festivities   .   .   .   it's   after-dark   sorcery  to 

mix   your    dress-up    separates   in    a    number    of    exciting 
ways   ...   to    glamourize   your  holiday   evening  moods! 

Never  have  they  been  so  fabulous  ...  so   glittery  .  . 
and   they're    your   most   versatile    fashion   whether   your 
festivities  begin  at  home  or  in  town. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


In  a  second,  your  telephone  conversation 
—  and  your  television  program  —  leaps 
across  the  nation  through  a  chain  of  micro- 
wave booster  stations  like  this,  and  the 
great  coaxial  cable  network. 


In  1801  Jonathan  Grout,  Jr.,  set  up 
16  hand-operated  semaphore  sta- 
tions to  alert  Boston  on  the  arrival 
of  ships.  Messages  covered  the  72 
miles  from  Martha's  Vineyard  to 
Boston  in  6  minutes. 


Research  Produces  Another  Miracle 


Today  communication  with  any 
point  in  the  world  is  easy  —  thanks 
to  electronic  research.  Along  the 
Charles,  scientists  are  engaged  in 
further  experiments.  Because  of 
these  research  facilities,  the  Govern- 
ment selected  Natick  for  its  Quarter- 
master Corps  Testing  Laboratory. 

The  changes  wrought  by  research 
are  no  greater  than  the  changes  in 
factors  affecting  your  family's  secur- 
ity. Dealing  with  these  requires 
alertness,  experience  and  constant 
attention.  A  Living  Trust  with  Old 
Colony  Trust  Company  gives  your 
wife  and  children  the  protection  of 
New  England's  largest  trust  insti- 
tution. You  also  benefit  from  the 
thorough  research  of  Old  Colony's 
Investment  Analysis. 

A  Living  Trust  assures  privacy  as 
to   the  amount  and  disposition  of 


your  property  while  enabling  you  to 
retain  control.  In  some  cases,  tax 
savings  may  result.  Write  for  our 
booklet,  "The  Living  Trust" 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairmarty  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTHE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Second  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  November  30,  at  3:00  o'clock 


PIERRE  MONTEUX  Conducting 
Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,   Op.  80 


Schubert Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

I.  Andante;  Allegro  ma  non  troppo 

II.  Andante  con  moto 

III.  Scherzo 

IV.  Finale 


INTERMISSION 


Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 


The   Friday   and   Saturday   concerts   are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH    (FM). 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie   Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

flfc 


R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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PIERRE   MONTEUX 

Pierre  Monteux  was  born  in  Paris,  April  4,  1875.  He  began  his 
career  as  violist  at  the  Opera  Comique  and  the  Concerts  Colonne. 
From  1912  he  conducted  DiaghilefFs  Ballet  Russe,  introducing  such 
music  as  Stravinsky's  Petrouchka,  Le  Sacre  du  Printemps,  and  Ros- 
signol;  Ravel's  Daphnis  et  Chloe  and  Debussy's  Jeax.  He  toured  the 
United  States  with  the  Ballet  Russe  in  1916-17.  He  conducted  at  the 
Paris  Opera  and  his  own  Concerts  Monteux  in  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in  1917-18  and  was  the 
conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  1919-1924.  In  the  ten 
years  following  he  was  a  regular  conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Konzertgebouw  and  the  Orchestre  Symphonique  de  Paris.  He  became 
conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Orchestra  in  1935,  a  position  from 
which  he  has  now  retired.  Mr.  Monteux  visited  Boston  with  the  San 
Francisco  Orchestra  April  13,  1947,  and  returned  to  conduct  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  January  26-27-28,  1951.  He  conducted 
this  orchestra  as  guest  in  Boston  last  season,  sharing  with  Mr.  Munch 
the  concerts  of  the  European  tour. 
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ACADEMIC  FESTIVAL  OVERTURE,  Op.  80 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  overture  was  composed  in  1880;  first  performed  January  4,  1881,  at  the 
University  of  Breslau. 

The  orchestration:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons  and  contra- 
bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tuba,  bass  drum,  timpani,  cymbals, 
triangle  and  strings. 

Brahms'  two  overtures,  the  Akademische  Fest-Ouvertiire  and  the 
Tragische  Ouvertiire  were  composed  in  one  summer  —  in  1880 
at  Bad  Ischl.  It  was  his  first  summer  in  this  particular  resort,  and  al- 
though he  was  somewhat  discouraged  by  an  abundance  of  rainy 
weather,  its  charms  drew  him  again  in  later  years  (1889-96) .  "I  must 
give  high  praise  to  Ischl,"  he  wrote  to  Billroth  in  June,  1880,  "and 
although  I  am  threatened  only  with  one  thing  —  the  fact  that  half 
Vienna  is  here  —  I  can  be  quiet  here  —and  on  the  whole  I  do  not 
dislike  it."  Which  is  to  say  that  Ischl  had  already  become  the  gather- 
ing point  of  a  constant  round  of  cronies  from  Vienna.  Brahms'  friends 
of  course  would  scrupulously  respect  the  solitudes  of  the  master's 
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Have  You . . . 


...  reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 
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mornings  —  the  creative  hours  spent,  partly  in  country  walks,  partly 
in  his  study.  Later  in  the  day  he  would  welcome  the  relaxation  of 
companionship  —  of  conversation  to  an  accompaniment  of  black  cigars 
and  coffee,  of  mountaineering  (Brahms  was  a  sturdy  walker) ,  or  of 
music-making  together. 

When  the  University  at  Breslau  conferred  upon  Brahms,  in  the 
spring  of  1879,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  the  composer  re- 
sponded in  kind,  and  made  the  institution  the  handsome  present  of 
an  overture  on  student  airs.  Presents  of  this  sort  are  not  to  be  unduly 
hastened  when  artistic  good  faith  and  the  heritage  of  the  musical 
world  are  considered.  Brahms  composed  and  destroyed  another 
"Academic"  overture  before  this  one,  if  Heuberger  is  not  mistaken. 
The  performance  came  the  following  January,  when  Brahms  con- 
ducted it  at  Breslau,  while  the  Herr  Rektor  and  members  of  the 
philosophical  faculty  sat  in  serried  ranks,  persumably  gowned,  in 
the  front  rows. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  both  Brahms  and  his  overture  were 
quite  innocent  of  such  "academic"  formality.  It  is  about  a  tavern 
table,  the  faculty  forgotten,  that  music  enters  spontaneously  into 
German  college  life.  Although  Brahms  never  attended  a  university  he 
had  tasted  something  of  this  life  at  Gottingen  when,  as  a  younger  man, 
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Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    1 3  Y    oz.    jar $   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold   meats,   baked  ham   and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2  Y*   tin  .41,  3  for .  .  .  .       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent   flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,   7  Ya    oz«   Jar -38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14   oz.   jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.    Sharp   and   spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin .93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as    cold   cuts. 

Shedd's  Old  Style  Sauce,   8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 
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he  visited  with  Joachim,  who  was  studying  at  the  University.  Brahms 
did  not  forget  the  melodv  that  filled  the  Kneipe,  inspired  by  good 
company  and  good  beer.  Student  songs,  with  their  Volkslied  flavor, 
inevitably  interested  him.  He  found  use  for  four  of  them.  Wir  hatten 
gebauet  ein  stdttliches  Haus  is  first  given  out  by  the  trumpets.  Der 
Landesvater  (Hort,  ich  sing'  das  Lied  der  Lieder)  is  used  rhyth- 
mically, delightfully  developed.  The  Fuchslied  or  Freshman's  Song 
(Was  kommt  dort  von  der  Hoh')  is  the  choice  of  the  unbuttoned 
Brahms,  and  leaves  all  educational  solemnities  behind.  The  air  is  in- 
troduced by  two  bassoons.  When  Brahms  wrote  Kalbeck  that  he  had 
composed  "a  very  jolly  potpourri  on  students'  songs  a  la  Suppe"  Kal- 
beck inquired  jokingly  whether  he  had  used  the  "Fox  song."  "Oh, 
yes,"  said  Brahms  complacently.  Kalbeck,  taken  aback,  protested  that 
he  could  not  imagine  any  such  tune  used  in  homage  to  the  "leathery 
Herr  Rektor,"  and  Brahms  answered:  "That  is  wholly  unnecessary." 
Brahmsian  horseplay  does  not  get  quite  out  of  hand,  and  the  dignities 
are  saved  beyond  doubt  when  the  full  orchestra  finally  intones  the 
hearty  college  hymn,  Gaudeamus  Igitur. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  C  MAJOR,  NO.  7 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Horn  at  Lichtenthal,  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  at  Vienna,  November  19,  182^ 


Schubert  wrote  this  posthumous  symphony  in  1828.  What  was  probably  its  first 
performance  was  given  at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  21,  1839,  Felix  Men- 
delssohn conducting.  The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  New  York,  January  11,  1851.  The  first  performance  in  Boston  was  on 
October  6,  1852,  with  a  small  orchestra  led  by  Mr.  Suck. 

The  Symphony  is  scored  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

It  was  a  hundred  thirteen  years  ago  that  this  symphony  was  resur- 
rected and  performed  in  Leipzig,  at  which  time  eleven  years  had 
passed  since  the  composition  of  the  symphony  and  the  death  of  its 
composer. 

Schubert  turned  out  six  symphonies  in  his  earlier  composing  years, 
from  the  time  that,  as  a  pupil  of  sixteen  at  the  Konvikt  (the  school 
of  the  Imperial  Choir  at  Vienna)  he  rilled  sheets  with  ready  music 
for  the  small  school  orchestra  in  which  he  was  a  violinist.  In  1816 
he  wrote  his  Fourth  ("Tragic")  Symphony  and  his  Fifth  (without 
trumpets  and  drums);  in  1818,  reaching  his  twenty-first  year,  he  pro- 
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Brahms  Writes  to  Boston 

aCO  there  is  a  Brahms  Opus,"  Delver 
^Forfax   observed,   "on  this   program 

of    the    Boston    Symphony    Orchestra's 

seventy-second  season. 

"Have   you   ever   heard   how   Brahms 

extended  a  bit  of  personal  assistance  in 

connection  with  the  second  season?" 

No  one  interrupted  the  dramatic  pause 
of  the  musicological  sleuth. 

"Well,  the  sound  of  the  orchestra  in 
the  old  Music  Hall  didn't  satisfy  the 
keen  ear  of  its  first  conductor,  George 
Henschel,  the  eminent  baritone.  He 
thought  an  improvement  might  result 
from  changing  his  original  plan  for  the  seating  of  the  musicians.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  drew  diagrams  for  two  alternatives. 

"These  he  sent  to  his  good  friend  and  former  assisting  pianist  —  who 
had  become  better  known  as  the  composer-conductor,  Johannes  Brahms. 
Henschel  also  sent  comments  on  his  problem. 

"From  Vienna,  in  1882,  Brahms  wrote  to  Henschel  in  Boston. 
"  'Y our  experiments  in  regard  to  the  placing  of  an  orchestra'  Brahms 
said,  'look  very  good  and  interesting.  I  should  almost  give  prejerence 
to  the  first  of  the  two  drawings' 

"It  is  this   plan,  approved  by  Brahms,  which  is  the  basic  seating 
arrangement    shown    in    the    orchestra's    earliest    photo,    by    Notman 
As  preserved  by  Henschel,  this  was  the  plan  (with  a  slight  curve  in  the 
rows  of  chairs) : 

DOUBLE  BASSES  PERCUSSION 

TROMBONES  TUBA  HORNS 

FLUTES  CLAR.  OBOES 

CELLI  VIOLAS 

HARP 
VIOLINS    I  VIOLINS   II 

CONDUCTOR 

"The  only  changes  noticeable  in  the  old  photo  are  the  reversal  of  left 
and  right,  mirror-fashion,  and  the  placing  of  the  harp  near  the  con- 
ductor to  his  right." 
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duced  his  Sixth  in  C  major,  still  for  a  small  orchestra.  These  three 
works,  containing  many  of  the  beautiful  pages  characteristic  of  the 
young  Schubert,  were  yet  modest  in  design,  having  been  planned  for 
the  immediate  uses  of  the  "Amateur  Society,"  the  outgrowth  of  a 
friendly  quartet  which  had  long  met  as  such  in  his  father's  house. 
Having  come  of  age,  the  young  man  turned  his  musical  thoughts 
away  from  symphonies,  a  form  which  he  fulfilled  only  twice  in  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life.*  In  1822  he  wrote  another,  or  at  least  two  move- 
ments of  another.  The  "Unfinished"  Symphony  may  be  said  to  be  the 
first  which  Schubert  wrote  entirely  to  the  prompting  of  his  free  musi- 
cal inclinations,  and  not  to  the  constricted  proportions  of  a  group  of 
half-skilled  friends  who  could  with  difficulty  muster  a  trumpeter  or  a 
set  of  kettledrums.  Anselm  Huttenbrenner,  to  whom  he  dispatched 
the  score  for  the  Styrian  Society  at  Gratz,  casually  laid  the  unplayed 
symphony  in  a  drawer  and  forgot  it.  This  indifference  did  not 
visibly   disturb   the   composer,   to  whom   the   act  of  creation   seems 


*  He  did  make,  in  1821,  a  complete  outline  of  a  symphony  in  E  minor-E  major  with 
the  notation  and  scoring  only  partly  filled  in.  The  symphony  was  performed  in  Vienna  in 
the  season  1934 — 1935  by  Felix  Weingartner.  A  "Gastein''  Symphony,  vaguely  referred  to 
in   the  correspondence,   remains  a  legend,   for   no  trace  of   it   has    been   found. 
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always  to  have  been  infinitely  more  important  than  the  possibili- 
ties (which  were  usually  meagre  enough)  of  performance  or  recogni- 
tion. Once  more,  six  years  later,  Schubert  spread  his  symphonic 
wings,  this  time  with  no  other  dictator  than  his  soaring  fancy.  Diffi- 
culty, length,  orchestration,  these  were  not  ordered  by  the  compass 
of  any  orchestra  he  knew.  Schubert  in  his  more  rarefied  lyrical  flights 
composed  far  above  the  heads  of  the  small  circle  of  singers  or  players 
with  whom  his  music-making  was  identified.  Consciously  or  un- 
consciously, he  wrote  at  those  times  for  the  larger  world  he  never  en- 
countered in  his  round  of  humble  dealings  and  for  coining  genera- 
tions unnumbered.  In  this  wise  did  the  symphony  in  C  major  come 
into  being  —  the  symphony  which  showed  a  new  and  significant  im- 
pulse in  a  talent  long  since  of  immortal  stature;  the  symphony  which 
it  became  the  privilege  and  triumph  of  Schumann  to  resurrect  years 
later,  and  make  known  to  the  world. 

Expressions  of  opinion  by  Schubert  on  his  works  are  here,  as 
elsewhere,  scanty  and  unreliable.  It  is  known  that  he  presented  the 
score  to  the  Musikverein  in  Vienna.  The  parts  were  actually  written 
out  and  distributed,  and  the  symphony  tried  in  rehearsal.  "The  Sym- 
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phony  was  soon  laid  aside,"  so  reports  Schubert's  early  biographer, 
Kreissle  von  Hellborn,  who  in  1861  first  published  his  findings  of 
Schubert's  life  after  consultation  with  those  who  knew  and  remem- 
bered him.  The  score  was  found  to  be  "too  long  and  difficult,  and 
Schubert  advised  them  to  accept  and  perform  in  its  stead  his  Sixth 
Symphony  (also  in  C)."  The  tale  has  been  doubted,  but  it  is  easy  to 
believe  —  not  that  the  composer  had  any  qualms  about  the  essential 
practicability  of  his  score  —  but  that  he  hastily  withdrew  his  Pegasus 
before  its  wings  could  be  entirely  clipped  by  the  pedestrian  Gesell- 
schaft.  A  symphony  in  C  major  was  performed  by  the  Society  a  month 
after  Schubert's  death  (December  14,  1828)  and  repeated  in  March, 
1829.  Whether  it  was  the  great  "C  major"  or  the  Sixth  Symphony  in 
the  same  key  is  a  point  which  will  never  be  cleared  up.  In  any  case, 
Schubert's  last  Symphony  was  unperformed  in  his  lifetime  and  lay  in 
oblivion  until  ten  years  afterwards,  when  Schumann  visited  Vienna 
and  went  through  a  pile  of  manuscripts  then  in  possession  of  Franz's 
brother,  Ferdinand  Schubert,  fastened  upon  the  C  major  symphony, 
and  sent  a  copied  score  with  all  dispatch  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn, 
who  was  then  the  conductor  at  Leipzig.  Mendelssohn  was  enthusiastic  — 
as  enthusiastic  perhaps  as  his  nature  permitted,  although  beside  the 
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winged  words  of  Schumann  on  the  same  subject  his  written  opinion  as 
expressed  to  Moscheles  sounds  cool  and  measured:  "We  recently  played 
a  remarkable  and  interesting  symphony  by  Franz  Schubert.  It  is,  with- 
out doubt,  one  of  the  best  works  which  we  have  lately  heard.  Bright, 
fascinating  and  original  throughout,  it  stands  quite  at  the  head  of  his 
instrumental  works."  The  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  (March 
21,  1839)  was  a  pronounced  success  and  led  to  repetitions  (there  were 
cuts  for  these  performances)  .*  Mendelssohn  urged  the  score  upon  the 
secretary  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  London,  and  attempted  to 
put  it  on  a  program  when  he  visited  England.  The  players  found 
this  straightforward  music  unreasonably  difficult  and  laughed  at  the 
oft-repeated  triplets  in  the  finale;  Mendelssohn  forthwith  withdrew 
the  score,  which  was  not  heard  in  England  until  many  years  later 
(April  5,  1856)  ;  even  then,  it  was  finally  achieved  by  performances 
in  two  installments  of  two  movements  at  each  concert.  It  is  said  that 


*  Yet  a  reviewer  of  the  first  performance  wrote  that  the  work  lasted  "five  minutes  less  than 
an  hour."  Eugene  Goossens  once  wrote:  "Its  heavenly,  but  rather  excessive  length  has  often 
brought  up  the  vexed  question  of  'cuts,'  and  even  the  purists  admit  that  the  work  does  not 
suffer  to  a  noticeable  degree  by  judicious  pruning  of  the  slow  movement  and  finale.  I  use  the 
word  'judicious/  for  there  are  only  two  'cuts'  possible  which  do  not  in  any  way  disturb 
the  shape  or  development  of  the  movement  in  question.  Preferably,  however,  let  us  have 
it  unmutilated — "    (Chesterian,   November,   1928). 
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a  similar  derision  from  the  players  in  Paris  also  met  Habeneck's  ef- 
forts to  introduce  the  symphony  there.  It  may  seem  puzzling  that  these 
famous  triplets,  to  a  later  posterity  the  very  stuff  of  swift  impulsion, 
a  lifting  rhythm  of  flight,  could  have  been  found  ridiculous.  But  a 
dull  and  lumbering  performance  might  well  turn  the  constantly  re- 
iterated figuration  into  something  quite  meaningless.  The  joke  lay, 
not  in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  awkward  scrapings  of  the 
players  who  were  deriding  them.  The  work,  thus  put  aside  in  Eng- 
land for  some  fifteen  years,  meanwhile  found  its  first  American  per- 
formance by  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  New  York  (January  ill 
1851),  Mr.  Eisfeld  conducting.  It  had  been  published  a  year  previous. 

The  very  fact  that  Schubert  wrote  this  masterwork  in  his  last  year, 
an  eloquent  sign,  and  not  the  only  one,  of  a  new  subtilization  and  un- 
folding of  the  still  youthful  composer,  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
conjecture,  wise,  futile,  or  foolish,  on  the  part  of  his  biographers.  Some 
Jiave  foretold  in  the  C  major  the  heralding  of  what  might  have  be- 
come a  mighty  symphonist,  another  Beethoven  (which  composer  Schu- 
bert held  in  the  deepest  veneration).  This  despite  the  fact  that  the 
mild  and  unassuming  little  Viennese  music-maker  showed  no  inclina- 
tion, then  or  at  any  time,  to  become  a  philosopher  and  spiritual  titan, 
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an  insurrectionary  artist  who  might  face  the  world  at  large  with  a 
glance  of  arrogant  independence.  More  than  one  writer  has  discerned 
premonitions  of  death  in  the  final  symphony,  and  Sir  George  Grove, 
disclaiming  superstition,  could  not  help  remarking  darkly  that  Schu- 
bert signed  a  friendly  letter  of  that  year:  "Yours  till  death/'  Any  words 
from  Schubert  about  his  music,  written  or  spoken,  are  as  always  but 
scantily  available.  One  remark  Schubert  is  said  to  have  made,*  on 
handing  the  manuscript  of  this  symphony  to  the  Musikverein  —  "that 
he  hoped  now  to  hear  nothing  more  about  Lieder,  and  that  hence- 
forth he  should  confine  himself  to  Opera  and  Symphony." 

He  did  write  more  songs;  in  fact  probably  his  last  application  of  pen 
to  paper  was  to  correct  the  proofs  of  his  "Winterreise"  series,  wherein 
a  new  current  of  melancholy,  almost  Tchaikovskian,  is  discernible.  It  is 
none  the  less  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  symphony  —  that  resplend- 
ent sample  of  a  newly  widened  instinct  of  orchestral  beauty  — would 
have  had  its  successors. 

The  examination  of  Schubert's  every-day  life  in  those  months  re- 
veals the  usual  round  of  daily  music-making  and  friendly  intercourse. 
The  motive  for  the  score  must  have  been  purely  the  delight  in  its 


*  Kreissle  repeats   this   as   a    "well-authenticated   confession." 
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writing,  for  no  one  was  at  hand  to  play  it,  no  publisher  would  have 
given  the  merest  glance  of  interest  at  such  an  unmarketable  article. 
Notwithstanding,  Schubert  was  as  usual  hounded  by  the  penury  which 
kept  him  in  dingy  lodgings  and  short  rations  most  of  the  time.*  He 
should,  if  material  needs  were  to  control  his  muse,  have  been  writing 
easy  piano  duets,  songs  in  the  obvious  mold  and  free  from  the  "eccen- 

*  Schubert  did,  for  once  in  his  life,  give  a  public  concert  of  his  own  music.  It  was  on 
March  26,  1828,  probably  after  the  completion  of  the  symphony.  He  submitted  to  the  in- 
sistence of  his  friends,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  large  attendance,  and  receipts  of  about 
600  gulden  ($160)  — probably  more  money  than  he  had  ever  held  in  his  hand  at  a  single 
time.  We  find  him  shortly  afterwards  inviting  a  friend  to  a  Paganini  concert,  on  the  ground 
that  "money  is  as  plentiful  as  chaff."  But  tempting  invitations  from  Gratz  and  the 
mountains  of  his  beloved  upper  Austria  he  had  to  refuse  from  May  until  summer  from 
want  of  funds  for  the  coach  fare,  and  in  September  he  gave  up  the  idea  altogether,  and 
remained  sorrowfully  in  the  city.  "It  is  all  over  with  my  journey  to  Gratz  this  year  for 
my   pecuniary,   like  the  weather  prospects,   are  downright  gloomy  and  unfavorable." 
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tricities"  (i.e.  —  felicitous  touches  of  divine  fancy)  which  his  publish- 
ers periodically  objected  to.  Instead,  he  wrote  what  pleased  him —  songs 
which  puzzled  his  intimate  friends,  chamber  music  such  as  the  splendid 
but  then  unsalable  Quintet,  the  Mass  in  E-flat,  the  three  final  piano 
sonatas  and  the  Fantasia  in  F  minor,  the  Winterreise  and  Schwanen- 
gesang.  This  wealth  of  music,  showing  many  new  vistas,  left  him  poor 
and  contented. 

Sir  George  Grove,  who  carefully  examined  the  manuscripts  of  the 
symphonies  in  1868,  still  a  pioneering  year  in  the  knowledge  of  Schu- 
bert, describes  the  manuscript  of  the  final  C  major  Symphony  as  "a 
volume  of  218  pages,  and,  as  usual,  on  oblong  paper."  The  heading 
reads:  "Synfonie,  Marz  1828.  Frz.  Schubert  Mp.*"  Donald  Francis 
Tovey  reports,  as  does  Grove,  many  corrections  in  the  score  — an  ex- 
tremely interesting  fact,  since  Schubert  always  put  down  his  notation 
swiftly  and  with  finality.  "In  the  Finale,"  writes  Grove,  "there  are  but 
few  alterations,  and  those  of  no  importance.  It  has  evidently  been 
written  straight  off,  and  towards  the  end  the  pen  seems  to  have  rushed 
on  at  an  impetuous  speed,  almost  equalling  that  of  the  glorious  music 
itself.  The  first  four  movements,  on  the  other  hand,  are  literally 
crowded  with  alterations;  so  much  so  that  the  work  looks  as  if  it  were 
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made  up  of  after-thoughts.  The  handwriting  is  neat  and  perfectly  dis- 
tinct, thought  it  has  lost  the  peculiar  charm  which  it  has  in  the  MSS. 
of  the  Seventh  and  Eighth  Symphonies. f 

After  the  broad  and  serene  introduction,  the  theme  of  which  is  first 
intoned  by  the  horns  in  unison,  there  comes  the  allegro,  the  main  body 
of  the  movement,  in  which  the  corrections  first  appear.  "It  is  an  im- 
pressive (though  not  yet  the  most  impressive)  sign,"  writes  Professor 
Tovey,  "of  the  white  heat  at  which  this  huge  work  is  written  that 
the  whole  first  movement  (if  not  more)  was  fully  scored  before  Schu- 
bert noticed  that  he  really  must  put  more  meaning  into  the  all-per- 
vading figure  that  constitutes  the  first  two  bars  of  his  main  theme.  .  .  . 
The  alteration  is  neatly  made  with  a  pen-knife  literally  hundreds  of 
times." 

The  theme  in  its  original  shape  is  an  insipid  reiteration  of  tonic 
and  dominant  —  as  characterless  as  some  of  Beethoven's  early  sketches 
for  his  finally  pregnant  themes.  Schubert,  apparently,  was  achieving 
a  new  power  of  discrimination,  was  outgrowing  certain  facile  habits 
of  spinning  a  good  idea  too  thin,  habits  no  doubt  engendered  in  the 


tGrove  lists  the  symphonies  chronologically,  and  numbers  the  skeleton  symphony  in  E  minor 
as  No.  7,  the  "Unfinished"  as  No.  8.  In  the  usual  numbering  the  E  minor  is  not  included  : 
the  final  symphony  is  No.  7,  and  the  "Unfinished,"  as  a  posthumous  work,   No.  8. 
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uncritical  glow  of  endless  Biedermeierisch  evenings  and  Schubertiaden 
in  and  about  Vienna.  But  here  there  is  a  new  mettle;  one  shoot  of 
lyric  florescence  begets  another;  instead  of  the  spectre  of  redundancy, 
which  would  be  fatal  in  so  long  a  work,  there  is  the  profuse  fertility, 
the  unexpected  twist  to  lift  the  discourse  again  and  again  to  a  new 
and  rarefied  plane.  "The  second  subject,  reached,  as  usual  in  Schubert 
by  a  very  simple  coup  de  theatre,  starts  in  a  minor  key  in  which  it  is 
not  going  to  settle.  This  glorious  theme  veers  round  towards  the 
normal  key  of  the  dominant  G  major;  whence,  however,  it  wanders 
away  into  the  most  wonderful  of  all  Schubert's  unorthodox  digres- 
sions; a  locus  classicus  for  the  imaginative  use  of  'trombones  in  a 
pianissimo.  This  passage,  which  derives  from  the  introduction,  and 
leads  to  a  triumphant  climax  in  G  major,  is  so  masterly  in  design  as 
well  as  in  poetic  power  that  it  is  incomparably  more  like  a  new  art- 
form  than  a  failure  to  execute  an  old  one.  Many  of  Schubert's  out- 
wardly similar  digressions  are  weaknesses,  but  every  case  must  be 
taken  on  its  individual  merits;  and  nothing  will  induce  me  to  believe 
that  Beethoven  would  have  tolerated  a  word  against  this  passage  in 
its  present  position  if  he  had  lived  to  see  it. 

"The  Coda  is  in  quicker  tempo,  and  has  the  energy  to  make  a 
splendid  climax;  a  marked  contrast  to  most  of  Schubert's  codas,  which 
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are  apt  to  collapse  with  a  frank  gesture  of  exhaustion.  Here  the  move- 
ment ends  with  an  apotheosis  of  the  Introduction. 

"The  slow  movement,  in  A  minor,  after  establishing  its  indomitable 
march-rhythm  in  a  few  wintry  bars  of  introduction,  sets  out  bravely 
with  a  heart-breaking  show  of  spirit  in  adversity.  The  burden  of  the 
song  goes,  with  Schubert's  characteristic  half-Italian  pathos,  into  the 
major  mode.  There  is  an  energetic  sequel,  marching  along  in  the 
same  rhythm  and  with  the  same  brave  figures. 

"The  Second  Subject  is  a  broad  working  out  of  a  serene  melody  of 
consolation,  in  F  major.  The  return  from  this  to  A  minor  is  famous 
as  one  of  the  simplest  and  most  romantic  passages  ever  written  for 
horns.  They  toll  like  a  bell  haunted  by  a  human  soul;  and  when  the 
First  Subject  returns  there  is  a  new  trumpet-part  that  enlivens  and 
deepens  the  pathos.  The  energetic  continuation  is  worked  up  to  a 
great  climax  from  which  the  reaction,  after  a  dramatic  pause,  is  in- 
tensely tragic:  and  then  the  Second  Subject  enters  in  A  major,  with 
radiant  new  colours  and  a  flowing  accompaniment  which  continues 
even  through  the  returning  passage  (where  clarinets  now  replace  the 
horns) .  Then  fragments  of  the  First  Subject  are  built  up  into  a  mourn- 
ful Coda;  even  the  burden  of  the  song  being  now  in  the  minor  mode. 
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"The  Scherzo  yields  to  nothing  in  music  as  regards  the  perfection 
and  freedom  of  the  treatment.  Like  the  Scherzo  of  Beethoven's  Ninth 
Symphony,  the  main  body  of  the  movement  is  in  miniature  but  highly 
organised  sonata-form.  The  variety  of  rhythm  throughout  is  inex- 
haustible. As  for  the  Trio,  it  is  a  huge  single  melody  (in  'binary' 
form  with  repeats,  as  usual)  —  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  exhila- 
rating melodies  in  the  world. 

"The  truest  lover  of  Schubert  confesses  that  he  would  not  wish  the 
Unfinished  Symphony  to  have  a  typical  Schubert  finale.  But  Schubert 
wrote  two  finales  which  are  typical  Schubert  without  being  his  typical 
finales.  These  two  are  the  finale  of  the  string  quintet  and  the  finale 
of  this  Symphony.  Possibly  we  might  add  a  third,  also  in  C  major: 
the  finale  of  the  Grand  Duo  that  ought  to  have  been  a  symphony. 
And,  of  course,  there  are  other  finales  that  have  magnificent  themes 
and  passages,  notably  in  the  three  great  string  quartets.  But  these 
two  finales  are  such  as  nobody  can  accuse  of  being  weaker  than  the 
rest  of  the  works.  The  finale  of  the  C  major  Symphony  is  in  fact  an 
example  of  grotesque  power  fully  as  sublime  as  the  griffin  which 
Ruskin  described  so  splendidly  in  the  chapter  on  the  Grotesque  Ideal 
in  Volume  III  of  'Modern  Painters.' 

"The  two  themes  of  its  First  Subject  set  up  a  very  energetic  spin 
which,  like  all  Schubert's  openings,  promises  well,  but  which  does 
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not,  to  people  who  know  their  Schubert,  offer  any  security  that  it  will 
maintain  its  energy  in  the  tropical  ease  of  its  composer's  mood  after 
he  has  got  through  the  three  other  movements  so  triumphantly.  And 
indeed  Schubert  had  a  narrow  escape  herel  If  ever  a  powerful  piece 
of  music  had  a  backbone  to  it,  that  backbone  is  the  sublimely  gro 
tesque  main  theme  of  the  Second  Subject,  arising  so  inevitably  and 
so  astonishingly  out  of  the  four  premonitory  repeated  notes  of  the 
horn,  and  stretching  itself  ad  infinitum  while  the  violins  madly  turn 
somersaults  with  a  persistent  figure.  This  was  the  passage  which,  when 
Mendelssohn  rehearsed  it  with  the  London  Philharmonic,  caused  the 
players  to  giggle  and  behave  so  badly  that  he  had  to  withdraw  the 
work;  and  even  within  living  memory  it  roused  the  pedagogue  and 
blinded  the  humorist  in  that  great  musician,  Hans  von  Bulow.  Well, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  know  better  now.  But  here  is  what  happened 
in  Schubert's  autograph  —  he  had  got  as  far  as  the  four  premonitory 
notes  of  the  horns;  and  then  he  dashed  off  into  a  schoolmasterly  little 
fugue  from  which  the  only  possible  reaction  would  have  been  a 
schoolboy's  practical  jokes.  By  good  luck  almost  unique  in  Schubert's 
short  career,  he  lost  interest  in  this  project  before  he  had  written 
nine  bars  of  it  — or  perhaps  the  real  gigantic  inspiration  came  before 
he  developed  interest  in  the  frivolity  which  he  had  started.  Whatever 
the  mental  process  was,  it  cannot  have  taken  three-quarters  of  a 
minute:  the  dingy  little  fugue-subject  was  struck  out  before  the 
answer  had  well  begun;  the  danger  was  past,  and  instead  of  a  weak 
facility,  we  have  the  momentum  of  a  planet  in  its  orbit." 
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ENTR'ACTE 

A  HERO'S  LIFE 

By  Eric  Bi.om 

(When  Willem  Mengelberg  conducted  the  B.  B.  C.  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  Strauss's  "Ein  Heldenleben"  on  November  4,  1936,  the 
noted  English  critic  provided  the  folloxving  "Introduction"  for  the 
program.) 


Even  those  of  us  who  were  children  at  the  time  still  vividly  remember 
the  shock  the  first  appearance  of  Richard  Strauss's  "Ein  Helden- 
leben" gave  the  musical  world  in  1899  —  so  vividly  that  we  ask  our- 
selves whether  it  can  really  have  been  as  long  ago  as  all  that.  Much 
music  has  streamed  past  us  since  then,  and  it  has  carried  so  much 
strange  flotsam  and  jetsam  that  one  begins  to  find  it  a  little  difficult 
to  see  what  exactly  there  was  about  this  symphonic  poem  —  a  sym- 
phonic poem,  after  all,  much  like  many  another  that  had  gone  before 
—  that  caused  so  much  consternation.  Was  it  that  Strauss  made  the 
gentle  wood-wind  instruments  play  with  such  asperity  in  the  "op- 
ponents" section?  Was  it  the  extreme  capriciousness  of  the  part  for  the 
solo  violin,  from  which  formally  polished  concertos  had  accustomed 
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us  to  expect  nothing  baser  than  serenity  and  nobility?  It  seems  in- 
credible, now  we  have  been  well  taught  that  the  transmission  of 
beauty  need  not  be  the  sole  aim  of  music.  Even  the  frightful  and 
almost  unbearably  prolonged  noise  of  the  "battle"  section  we  have 
come  to  accept  as  part  of  a  scheme  in  which,  all  things  considered, 
it  could  not  have  been  very  different. 

Any  criticisms  made  on  such  grounds  now  seem  almost  comically 
incomprehensible,  and  though  after  thirty-seven  years  "Ein  Helden- 
leben"  is  to  be  presented  by  the  conductor  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  — 
for  it  was  inscribed  to  Willem  Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw 
Orchestra  of  Amsterdam  —  and  will  thus  appear  to  us  like  a  work  of 
yesteryear,  we  shall  wonder  where  all  the  objections  to  its  extreme 
"modernity"  can  have  come  from  and  feel  that  to  apologize  for  its 
"daring"  idiom  would  be  ridiculous. 

Still,  there  is  something  else  about  "Ein  Heldenleben"  that  offends 
many  listeners  and  requires  putting  in  its  place.  It  is  not  anything  for 
which  one  would  make  excuses,  for  Strauss,  take  him  or  leave  him, 
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is  too  big  a  musical  figure  for  that;  but  it  is  something  that  appeared  so 
disconcertingly  new  and,  if  you  like,  shows  such  a  deficiency  in  taste 
that  it  had  better  be  reconsidered  for  a  moment  in  the  light  of  other 
music  of  not  dissimilar  tendencies  from  which  it  seems  to  differ  strik- 
ingly in  one  particular  aspect. 

The  difference  is,  of  course,  that  whereas  the  practice  of  other  com- 
posers of  symphonic  poems,  and  Strauss's  own  practice  elsewhere,  is  to 
choose  some  literary  or  historical  subject  for  a  program,  the  composer 
here  writes  with  the  most  brazen  frankness  about  himself.  Perhaps  few 
people  would  have  taken  offence  if  he  had  not  called  a  work  that  was 
obviously  and  confessedly  autobiographical  "A  Hero's  Life."  Even  the 
most  self-satisfied  autobiographers,  the  Cellinis  and  Pepyses  and  Casa- 
novas,  had  never  explicitly  called  themselves  heroes,  whatever  they 
might  have  thought  or  implied,  and  to  write  such  grandiloquent  music 
about  oneself  was  felt  to  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing. 

Well,  Strauss's  bigness  as  a  creative  musician  is  not  the  only  reason 
for  not  making  excuses.  In  a  sense  there  is  no  excuse,  and  if  taste  is  the 
criterion,  it  is  beside  the  point  for  enthusiastic  apologists  like  Richard 
Specht  to  say  that  there  is  no  reason  for  regarding  Strauss  as  less  fasci- 
nating and  significant  a  figure  than  Coriolanus  or  Egmont.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  many  greater  people  than  Coriolanus,  Egmont  or  Strauss  have 
refrained  from  calling  themselves  the  heroes  of  their  works. 
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But  stay!  Here  we  come  to  the  point.  I  was  going  to  say  they  re- 
frained from  writing  about  themselves.  That  would,  of  course,  have 
been  flagrantly  untrue.  For  in  a  sense  everybody  who  ever  puts  pen  to 
paper  writes  incessantly  and  exclusively  about  himself  —  and  music- 
paper  is  no  exception.  What  Beethoven  felt  when  he  composed  his 
"Coriolanus"  overture  or  his  "Egmont"  music  tells  us  nothing  that  is 
vital  about  these  historical  figures,  but  very  much  about  Beethoven 
himself  as  a  musical  personality.  And  so  with  Strauss  or  anybody  else. 
Except  for  outward  details  —  so  far  as  music  can  convey  them  —  we  learn 
little  more  about  Strauss  from  "Ein  Heldenleben"  than  we  do  from 
"Don  Juan"  or  "Don  Quixote,"  for  however  graphically  he  may  depict 
these  characters,  the  inwardness  of  his  music  reflects  not  their  souls  but 
his  own.  There  can  be  no  offence,  then,  in  this  musical  autobiography 
of  his  so  far  as  the  music  itself  is  concerned,  though  we  might  say 
that  it  would  have  been  more  becoming  if  he  had  called  the  work  "Ein 
Musikerleben."  It  would  then  have  been  left  to  us  to  say  who  is  the 
hero,  very  much  as  we  say  it  of  the  outstanding  character  in  a  novel. 
And,  the  musician  whose  career  is  described  here  being  a  remarkable 
artistic  personality,  it  would  have  been  understood  who  the  true  hero 
was,   just   as,   although   Thackeray   goes   out   of  his  way   to   describe 
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"Vanity  Fair"  as  "a  novel  without  a  hero,"  we  are  quite  well  aware  that 
there  is  one  after  all,  and  that  he  is  the  author. 

No,  it  was  not  a  new  thing  in  1899,  much  less  a  shocking  one,  that  a 
symphonic  poem  should  glorify  its  own  maker.  All  works  of  art  do  that 
to  the  extent  of  their  aesthetic  value.  The  shock  lay  simply  in  the  title, 
and  it  was  a  little  Strauss's  own  fault  if  "Ein  Heldenleben"  was  re- 
garded as  in  a  way  his  vanity  fair.  But  his  lapse  does  not  affect  the 
music;  that  must  stand  or  fall  by  its  own  quality. 

Brahms,  Vivaldi,  Strauss  or  anybody  else  —  it  is  all  much  the  same  in 
the  last  resort:  they  can  only  be  musical  autobiographers,  and  because 
all  artists  are  that,  art  has  the  immense  diversity  which  is  well  enough 
exemplified  by  this  evening's  program,  and  will  continue  to  have  it 
—  a  diversity  as  endless  as  that  of  the  human  characters  who  create  it. 
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"EIN  HELDENLEBEN"    ("A  HERO'S  LIFE")  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

By  Richard  Strauss 
Born  in  Munich,  June  11,  1864;  died  in  Garmisch,  September  8,  1949 


From  the  beginning  of  August  until  the  end  of  December,  1898,  in  Charlotten- 
burg,  Strauss  began  and  completed  this  Tone  Poem.  The  dedication  was  to  "Willem 
Mengelberg  and  the  Concertgebouw  Orchestra  in  Amsterdam."  The  first  performance 
was  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  March  3,  1899,  when  Strauss  conducted  from  the 
manuscript.  The  music  was  published  in  the  same  month. 

The  orchestration  is  lavish:  3  flutes  and  piccolo,  3  or  4  oboes,  an  English  horn, 
clarinet  in  E-flat,  2  clarinets  in  B-flat,  bass  clarinet,  3  bassoons  and  double-bassoon, 
8  horns,  5  trumpets,  3  trombones,  tenor  tuba,  bass  tuba,  kettledrums,  bass  drum, 
snare  drum,  side  drum,  cymbals,  two  harps,  and  strings    (much  divided)  . 

The  first  performance  in  America  was  by  the  Chicago  Orchestra,  Theodore 
Thomas  conducting,  March  9,  1900.  The  first  performance  by  this  orchestra  was  on 
December  6,  1901;  the  last  November  12,  1937. 

It  was  a  year  after  Don  Quixote  that  Strauss  wrote  Ein  Helden- 
leben.  This  was  the  last  of  his  tone  poems,  save  the  Symphonia 
Domestica  of  1903,  and  the  Alpensinfonie  of  1915.  The  subject,  the 
span  of  a  life  and  its  struggles  and  triumphs,  its  aspirations  (thus 
recalling  Tod  und  Verkldrung),  was  certainly  ideal  for  a  "Tondich- 
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tung"  in  the  best  Straussian  manner,  even  though  the  early  critics  did 
not  agree  as  to  his  wisdom  in  the  handling  of  it. 

Strauss  himself  let  it  be  known  that  he  intended  Ein  Heldenleben 
as  a  companion  piece  to  Don  Quixote.  His  statement  is  in  the  third 
person:  "Having  in  this  latter  work  sketched  the  tragi-comic  figure 
of  the  Spanish  knight  whose  vain  search  after  heroism  leads  to  insanity, 
he  presents  in  'A  Hero's  Life'  not  a  single  poetical  or  historical  figure, 
but  rather  a  more  general  and  free  ideal  of  great  and  manly  heroism 

—  not  the  heroism  to  which  one  can  apply  an  everyday  standard  of 
valour,  with  its  material  and  exterior  rewards,  but  that  heroism  which 
describes  the  inward  battle  of  life,  and  which  aspires  through  effort 
and  renouncement  towards  the  elevation  of  the  soul." 

The  score  divides  into  six  parts: 

The  Hero  —  The  Hero's  Adversaries  —  The  Hero's  Helpmate  —  The  Hero's  Battlefield 

—  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace  —  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  his  Life. 

As  Don  Quixote  is  an  extension  of  the  variation  form,  and  Till 
maintains  the  skeleton  of  a  rondo,  Ein  Heldenleben  has  been  de- 
scribed by  analysts  as  a  vast  symphonic  movement.  The  first  two  parts 
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may  be  called  the  first  subject  elaborately  laid  out  with  many  sub- 
sidiary themes:  the  "Hero's  Helpmate"  provides  the  contrasting 
second  subject;  the  "Battlefield"  is  the  working  out  of  these  themes, 
culminating  in  a  sort  of  recapitulation;  the  last  two  sections  are  as  a 
coda  of  extreme  length. 

I.  The  Hero.  —  The  Hero's  principal  theme  is  stated  at  once  by 
the  horns  and  strings  —  broad  and  sweeping  with  wide  skips  —  full 
of  energy  and  assurance.  If  this  particular  Tone  Poem  is  a  character 
study  rather  than  a  narration,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  the  composer 
draw  his  hero  complete  in  the  first  outline.  As  the  complex  of  the 
score  is  built  up  with  numerous  derivative  phrases  and  secondary 
themes,  the  character  gains  appreciably  in  stature  and  dignity  (the 
picture  becomes  still  more  full-rounded  as  the  hero  is  presented  in 
relation  to  life,  ennobled  by  love,  hardened  by  attack,  exalted  by 
achievement,  ultimately  mellowed  and  reconciled  to  his  environment 
by  the  finer  qualities  which  his  soul's  growth  has  attained).  The  sec- 
tion ends  with  a  thunderous  assertion  of  power,  after  which  the  en- 
suing complaints  of  his  antagonists,  mean  and  carping,  sound  petty 
indeed. 

II.  The  Hero's  Adversaries.  —  This  picture  was  drawn  too 
sharply  in  the  judgment  of  the  early  hearers  of  Ein  Heldenleben. 
Strauss  went  so  far  in  depicting  their  whining  stupidities  that  the 
composer's  unshakable  enthusiasts  felt  called  upon  to  draw  a  new 
definition  for  "beauty,"  a  new  boundary  for  permissible  liberties  in 
descriptive  suggestion.  The  themes  of  the  hero's  critics  are  awkward 
and  sidling;  in  the  wood  wind  "scharf,"  "spitzig,"  "schnarrend,"  in 
the  bass  grubby  and  sodden.  The  hero's  answering  comment  is  dis- 
illusioned, saddened,  but  at  last  he  is  goaded  to  an  emphatic  and 
strong  retort. 

III.  The  Hero's  Helpmate.  —  As  with  his  hero,  Strauss  un- 
folds his  heroine  gradually,  in  the  course  of  his  development.  Her 
voice   (which  is  that  of  the  violin  solo  in  increasingly  ornate  cadenzas) 
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is  at  first  capricious  and  wilful  —  refuses  to  blend  and  become  one  with 
the  music  the  orchestra  is  playing.  But  gradually  the  pair  reach  a  har- 
monious understanding.  Their  two  voices  become  one  as  the  score 
grows  richer  in  texture  and  develops  a  love  song  in  which  the  or- 
chestra builds  up  a  lyric  opulence  and  tonal  splendor  such  as  none 
but  Strauss  could  achieve.  At  a  point  where  the  music  rests  upon  a 
soft  chord  long  held,  the  theme  of  the  adversaries  is  heard,  as  if  in 
the  distance. 

IV.  The  Hero's  Battlefield.  —  A  trumpet  fanfare  (off  stage  at 
first)  breaks  the  glamorous  spell  with  a  challenge  to  battle,  which 
is  soon  raging  with  every  ounce  of  Strauss's  technique  of  color,  his 
prodigious  contrapuntal  resource  called  into  play.  The  hero  is 
assailed  with  drums  and  brass  in  assembled  array;  but  his  theme  re- 
torts with  proud  assurance  of  strength,  further  fortified  in  a  repetition 
of  the  love  music  which  has  gone  before.  Again  the  orchestra  rises  to  a 
full  and  impressive  climax  —  a  song  of  triumph. 

V.  The  Hero's  Works  of  Peace.  —  But  triumph  of  this  sort 
is  without  lasting  satisfaction.  The  music  from  this  point  grows  less 
exultant,  becomes  more  reflective  and  "inward,"  seeking  deeper  cur- 
rents. The  hero's  "works  of  peace"  are  recalled  in  themes  from 
Strauss's  earlier  works:  phrases  are  heard  from  Don  Juan,  Zara- 
thustra,    Tod    und    Verklarung,   Don    Quixote,   Macbeth,    Guntram, 


AN  EXHIBITION  OF  PAINTINGS 

by 
BOSTON  AND  CAMBRIDGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

and 

FRIENDS  AND  MEMBERS  OF 
THE  BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  held  in  the 

SYMPHONY  HALL  GALLERY 

beginning  December  12,  1952 

Further  information  for  prospective  exhibitors  will  appear 
in  a  later  concert  bulletin. 
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Till  Eulenspiegel,  and  Traum  dutch  die  Dammerung.  The  beloved 
consort  is  also  remembered.  The  cunning  skill  of  the  composer  in 
weaving  a  string  of  unrelated  subjects  into  a  continuous  and  plausible 
musical  narrative  is  a  passing  Straussian  wonder. 

VI.  The  Hero's  Release  from  the  World,  and  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  His  Life.  —  There  is  a  final  conflict  with  the  forces  of  hate, 
but  this  time  it  is  soon  resolved.  The  protagonist  has  at  last  found 
peace  with  himself.  There  are  flitting  recollections  of  his  past  life, 
but  placid  resignation  now  possesses  him.  The  music  at  last  sublimates 
on  themes  of  the  hero,  through  which  the  violin  solo  is  intertwined. 

Strauss's  audiences  and  critics  have  too  long  been  bothered  by  the 
evidence  of  the  allusion  listed  above  that  the  composer  was  describing 
himself  all  along,  erecting  in  this  score  a  monument  to  his  own  con- 
ceit. All  introspective  fiction  is  autobiographical,  and  Strauss  could 
not  have  immersed  himself  so  completely  into  his  epic  without  por- 
traying his  own  character.  His  real  offense  was  in  openly  admitting 
and  vaunting  the  fact.  Shocking  audacities  have  a  way  of  losing  their 
edge  and  interest  as  the  next  generation,  and  the  next,  come  along. 
All  that  is  finally  asked  is  the  worth  of  the  music  —  as  music. 

[copyrighted] 


SYMPHONY    HALL 

NEXT      . 

OPEN  REHEARSAL 

BY  THE 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
WEDNESDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Tickets  at  Box  Office:  $2.00 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  (I0ITI6 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA-Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music   tradition ! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM   TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING   AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


THIRD  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  4,  at  3:00  o'clock 
Soloist:  ARTHUR   GRUMIAUX,  Violin 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  December  12,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  December  13,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Mozart Serenade  in  B-flat  major  for 

13  Wind  Instruments,  K.  361 

Toch Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony   in   B   minor    ("Unfinished") 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 

Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1   ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.     10,    in    B-flat,     K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

n     ,,  o  xt       o     •      T*  E-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

£3  M?nroro;:  CTSUNS  «e|  Concerto  No,  2  in  G  Minor, 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Choral"  XA^te^X  Zu. 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 
Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero;  Ma  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 

ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 

"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

"Unfinished" 
Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and  <  Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play  (33^  r.p.m.)  and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting :  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony ;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 

Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-H94 


CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 
Town   Studio  Country  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  1192   Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 

Cir  7-7661  Telephone  Needham  1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3204 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
169  Bay  State  Rd.  Mondays  Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 

pianist 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


AS  7-3997 


Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

( near    Coolidge    Corner ) 

Children    and   adults    will   be    accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,    violin,    viola,   theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0760 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of    Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.    AS    7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalky  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES   MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 
Nforbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 

Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 
Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 

Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 
Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 

Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Barwicki 
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Violas 

Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 
Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

facob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


K\)t  3tocal  Xmafi  6ift 

RESERVED    SEATS    available    at    respective    box    office 

FOR    COMING    GREAT    EVENTS: 
Aaron   Richmond   presents 


VIE  IV IV  A    CHOIR    BOYS 

Sacred  Numbers,  folksongs,  one-act  operetta 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sun.  Eve.,  January  4 
($3.00,   $2.40,   $1.80,   $1.20) 


RICHARD    TUCKER 

Leading  Tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  Co. 

SYMPHONY  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.   11 

($3.60,   $3.00,  $2.40,   $1.80) 


MONIQUE   de   la   RRUCHOLLERIE 

Remarkable  French  pianist  who  scored  triumph  with  Boston  Symphony 

JORDAN  HALL,  Wed.  Eve.,  Jan.    14 
($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


JENNIE    TOUREL 

Foremost  Living  Song  Interpreter 

JORDAN  HALL,   Sun.  Aft.,   Jan.    18 
($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


ANDRES    SEGOVIA 

World-Famous  Guitarist 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  25   ($3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


EMLYN    WILLIAMS 

AS  CHARLES  DICKENS 

Mon.  Eve.,  Jan.  26   ("Bleak  House")   Benefit  of 

Emmanuel  Church  Service  League 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE,  Tue.  Eve.,  Jan.  27  ("Bleak  House") 

TICKETS:    143  Newbury  St.    (Ken.   6037),   $3.60,  $3.00,   $2.40,   $1.20 


PAUL    BADURA-SKODA 

Viennese  Pianist  on   1st  American  tour 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.    1    ($3.00,   $2.40,   $1.80) 


HEIFETZ 

SYMPHONY  HALL,   Sun.   Aft.,   Feb.    8 
($4.80,  $3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest. 


E    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,   BOSTON 
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BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS       •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS        •       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

1  95  2-1953 

Sunday    Afternoon    Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON,  J*. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TLCKERMAN 


OBRIOK  RUSSELL  &  CO. 


Insurance   of   Every   Description 


tt 


A  Good   Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must   Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-S700 


Los  Angeles,   California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Dunkirk    8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6- 149s 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .         President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kellehee 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 


The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


SATIE 
By  Jean  Cocteau 
//  there  was  a  more  devoted  and  more 
affectionate  disciple  of  Erik  Satie  than 
Darius  Milhaud  (and  that  there  was 
may  be  doubted),  it  was  Jean  Cocteau. 
Last  June,  "La  Revue  Musicale"  de- 
voted a  special  issue  to  "Erik  Satie,  son 
temps  et  ses  amis".  The  contribution 
of  Cocteau  is  here  translated. 

Satie  may  be  cited  as  the  example  of 
the  man  who  creates.  His  lesson  has  not 
ended.  He  never  proffered  the  perch  of 
a  charm  which  was  suspect,  a  force 
which  was  too  strong.  He  never  listened 
to  the  sirens — only  the  interior  ones.  He 
always  filled  his  ears  with  wax.  Like  the 
wise  Ulysses,  he  always  kept  himself 
bound  to  the  mast. 

In  the  midst  of  musical  impressionism 
he  preserved  his  own  line — and  without 
looking  in  the  mirror  in  the  manner  of 
those  ladies  who  are  afraid  of  losing 
theirs.  This  line  came  from  a  soul  very 
simple  and  very  subtle.  He  nurtured  it 
without  emphasis,  protected  it  and  pol- 
ished it  in  the  same  way  in  which  we 
saw  him  throughout  his  life  intermin- 
ably washing  his  hands  with  pumice, 
figuring  that  water  would  not  suffice. 

Like  a  cat,  which  in  a  sense  preens  it- 
self, he  girded  himself  with  an  egotism 
very  tender  and  very  pure.  And  like  a 
cat,  he  wound  off  with  a  light  paw  the 
marvelous  bobbin,  cocoon-like,  secret, 
in  which  the  thread  was  spun. 

There  are,  in  Socrates,  for  example, 
moments  when  one  asks  whether  the 
music  was  not  written  by  some  bird. 


Uakanm,: 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 
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the  gleam  of  gold 

highlights  this  beautifully  fitted 
wool  teagown.  Navy,  cherry  or 
aqua  with  gold  embroidered 
collar  and  deep  cuffs.  Zipper 
closing. 

Sizes   12  to  20 

39.95 

416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  We  lies  ley 
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Too  simple  for  ears  accustomed  to  the 
spices  of  sound.  This  is  drama.  Satie 
does  not  clothe  himself  in  his  genius. 
He  never  dresses  it  up  nor  bejewels  it. 
His  genius  goes  naked,  and  without  the 
least  immodesty.  To  go  naked  was,  for 
the  music  of  Satie,  the  act  of  modesty 
par  excellence. 

This  admirable  man  made  a  mark 
upon  our  youth,  steered  us  clear  of  all 
traps  and  snares. 

It  is  true  that  not  one  of  us  was  worthy 
to  follow  to  the  point  of  becoming  in- 
visible (which  is  the  summit  of  elegance) 
this  sage  who  admitted  no  compromise. 


My  honor  lies  in  having  venerated  him, 
in  having  accepted  the  veerings  of  his 
mysterious  character;  in  having,  from 
when  I  first  knew  him,  designated  his 
true  place.  When  it  was  asked  of  Rossini 
who  was  the  greatest  musician,  he  an- 
swered: "Beethoven".  And  when  he  was 
asked:  "And  Mozart?",  he  answered: 
"You  have  asked  me  who  was  the  great- 
est. You  have  not  asked  me  who  was 
the  only  one  [V  unique]" 

If  I  were  asked  about  our  epoch,  I 
would  answer  without  hesitation  that 
the  greatest  are  Debussy  and  Stravinsky. 
And  I  would  add:  "But  Satie  is  the 
only  one." 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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Stardust  glitters  on  your  gown  as  in 

your  eyes  in  these  new  "happy  holiday"  dresses 
.  .  .  delicate  as  Dresden,  bouffant  as  a 

ballerina's  tutu,  all  set  afire  with  the  sparkle 
of  sequins,  embroideries,  or  jewels.  You'll  appear 

at  any  holiday  party  with  radiant  confidence, 
certain  that  you've  never  looked  lovelier, 

sure  that  your  dress  is  as  new  as  the  night. 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


Shoppers'  World,  recently  opened  in  Framingham 
on  Routes  9  and  30. 

New  England  country  general  store  of  the  '80s. 


"Keeping  store'  comes  of  age  in  New  England 


Once  the  neighborhood  housewife 
hitched  her  buckboard  near  the 
country  general  store.  Today  she 
drives  her  car  to  nearby  Framing- 
ham  for  "one-stop"  shopping  in  the 
world's  largest  integrated  shopping 
center.  Forty-four  business  firms  offer 
all  manner  of  goods  and  services  for 
her  choosing,  with  complete  parking 
space.  This  new  shopping  conven- 
ience is  just  one  of  the  great  changes 
which  have  taken  place  on  the  Bos- 
ton scene. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  affect  our 
personal  lives  today,  none  are  more 
important  than  those  which  affect 
the  problems  of  an  individual  who 
wants  to  make  the  proper  provision 
for  the  family  which  will  survive  him. 
To  meet  these  problems,  an  up-to- 
date  will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no 
will,  or  if  it  has  not  been  recently 
reviewed,  you  should  see  your  lawyer 
at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
social  and  economic  conditions  and 


tax  laws,  you  and  your  lawyer  are 
invited  to  consult  with  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  the  advan- 
tages of  Old  Colony's  service  as  Ex- 
ecutor and  Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills 
and  Trusts"  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 


• 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Robert  Cutler,  President 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmanyTrustInvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


Third  ^Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  4,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  No.  4,  Op.  6 

Larghetto  affettuoso  —  Allegro  —  Largo  e  piano  —  Allegro 

Brahms Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

I.     Allegro  non  troppo 
II.     Adagio 
III.     Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Toch Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

I.  Allegro  fanatico  (Like  an  oath) 

II.  Very  light,  skimming,  shadowy 

III.  Adagio 

IV.  Allegro  • 

SOLOIST 

ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


The  Friday   and   Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 
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CONCERTO  GROSSO,  Op.  6,  No.  4,  in  A  minor 

By  Georg  Frideric  Handel 

Born  at  Halle,  February  23,  1685;  died  at  London,  April   14,  1759 


Handel  composed  his  set  of  twelve  concerti  grossi  for  strings  between  September 
29  and  October  30,  1739.  A  notice  in  the  London  Daily  Post  on  October  29  read: 
"This  day  are  published  proposals  for  printing  by  subscription  with  His  Majesty'* 
royal  license  and  protection,  Twelve  Grand  Concertos  in  seven  parts,  for  four  violins, 
a  tenor,  a  violoncello,  with  a  thorough-bass  for  the  harpsichord.  Composed  by 
Mr.  Handel.  Price  to  subscribers  two  guineas.  Ready  to  be  delivered  by  April  next. 
Subscriptions  are  taken  by  the  author  at  his  house  in  Brook  Street,  Hanover 
Square."  The  Concertos  were  published  in  the  following  April,  and  performed 
at  the  Theater  Royal  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 

In  1739,  twenty  years  after  Bach  composed  his  Brandenburg  concer- 
tos, Handel  in  London  wrote  these  concerti  grossi.  Both  composers 
based  their  style  upon  Italian  models,  whence  instrumental  music  all 
derived  at  that  time.  Both  knew  their  Corelli  and  Vivaldi:  Handel  had 
consorted  with  the  former  at  Rome,  and  Bach  had  carefully  copied  the 
works  of  the  latter.  Yet  it  takes  no  dissertation  to  show  how  very  differ- 
ent are  the  orchestral  concertos  of  the  Kapellmeister  at  Cothen,  and  the 
magnificent  musician  then  so  familiar  in  London's  theatres,  who  may 
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almost  be  said  to  have  composed  before  his  public.  Purists  have  praised 
the  carefully  wrought  three  movement  form  of  Bach  to  the  detriment  of 
Handel's  in  four  or  six  movements,  "oscillating  between  the  suite  and 
the  sonata,  with  a  glance  toward  the  symphonic  overture.  It  is  this 
for  which  the  theorists  blame  him,"  writes  Romain  Rolland,*  one  of 
Handel's  most  persuasive  champions,  "and  it  is  this  for  which  I  praise 
him.  For  he  does  not  seek  to  impose  a  uniform  cast  on  his  thoughts, 
but  leaves  it  open  to  himself  to  fashion  the  form  as  he  requires,  and  the 
framework  varies  accordingly,  following  his  inclinations  from  day  to 
day.  The  spontaneity  of  his  thought,  which  has  already  been  shown  by 
the  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the  Concerti  were  composed  —  each  in 
a  single  day  at  a  single  sitting,  and  several  in  a  week  —  constitutes  the 
great  charm  of  these  works.  They  are,  in  the  words  of  Kretzschmar, 
grand  impression  pictures,  translated  into  a  form,  at  the  same  time 
precise  and  supple,  in  which  the  least  change  of  emotion  can  make 
itself  easily  felt.  Truly  they  are  not  all  of  equal  value.  Their  conception 
itself,  which  depended  in  a  way  on  mere  momentary  inspiration,  is  the 
explanation  of  this  extreme  inequality." 


"Handel"  by  Romain  Rolland,  translated  by  A.  Eaglefield  Hull. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 


for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ,.? 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       || 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze^  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 
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24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joinl 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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Indeed  Handel  turned  out  his  concertos  with  great  fluency.  Besides 
the  twelve  concerti  grossi  there  were  six  with  wind  instruments,  haut- 
boy concertos  they  were  called,  and  three  sets  of  six  with  organ,  mostly 
composed  in  this  period  which  was  profuse  in  operas  and  oratorios 
("Saul,"  "Israel  in  Egypt,"  and  his  setting  of  Dryden's  "Ode  for  St. 
Cecilia's  Day"  were  of  1739).  Concertos  were  looked  for  and  applauded 
between  the  parts  of  the  oratorios,  Handel  presiding  at  the  organ,  or 
clavicembalo.  Other  musicians  lost  no  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them 
at  their  performances,  and  Charles  Burney  said  of  Handel's  organ 
concertos:  "public  players  on  keyed  instruments,  as  well  as  private, 
totally  subsisted  on  these  concertos  for  nearly  thirty  years."  The  com- 
poser published  the  concerti  grossi  by  subscription  in  the  following 
year  —  "at  two  guineas  the  twelve,"  wrote  Burney. 

How  the  musicians  were  placed  at  a  typical  Handelian  performance 
may  be  reconstructed  from  old  prints  and  descriptions.  Handel  pre- 
sided at  the  harpsichord,  establishing  the  tempi  with  his  thorough-bass. 
Grouped  about  him,  and  directly  under  his  eye,  were  the  soloists,  called 
the  Concertino,  consisting  in  the  concerti  grossi  of  two  violins  and 
'cello  who  in  turn  must  control  the  body  of  the  orchestra,  the  ripieno 
or  concerto  grosso,  for  these  players  were  directly  behind  the  seated 
Handel.  Romain  Rolland  (with  Volbach)  saw  a  possible  advantage  in 
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out  of  sight 


Is  your 


out  of  mind 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland- Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at  S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Epicure    Pickled    Pineapple    Chunks,    13^2    oz.    jar %   .63 

Good  sized  chunks  of  luscious  pineapple  packed  in  a  rich 
pickle-syrup.  Their  tang  makes  an  excellent  accompaniment 
to  cold  meats,   baked  ham  and  roasts. 

Red  Label  Peeled  Pear  Tomatoes,  No.  2^   tin  .41,  3  for .  .  .  .       1.21 

Small,  pear-shaped,  peeled  tomatoes,  attractive  in  salads.  They 
have  an   excellent  flavor.    From  California. 

Red   Label   Tiny   Artichoke   Hearts,   No.    1    tin .69 

Dainty,  tender  hearts  of  globe  artichokes,  packed  in  brine.  Chill 
and  serve  as  appetizers,  add  to  all  sorts  of  green  salads  or  stuff 
with  caviar  for  an  hors  d'oeuvre. 

Epicure  Tree  Pack   Maraschino  Cherries,   7  Ya,    oz.   jar .38 

Two  dozen  plump  Maraschino  cherries  on  a  smart  little  plastic 
tree  that  can  be  lifted  right  from  the  jar  to  the  cocktail  tray. 

Anne  Russell's  Artichoke  Relish,    14  oz.  jar .79 

A  zestful,  tangy  relish  made  in  a  South  Carolina  kitchen  from 
Jerusalem  artichokes,  mustard,  cabbages,  onions,  peppers  and 
spices.   Sharp   and  spicy! 

Noack's    Meat    Galantine,    8    oz.    tin 93 

A  new  size  of  this  delectable,  cylinder-shaped  luxury  loaf  made 
of  selected  meats  and  truffles.  From  Holland.  Slice  thin  and  serve 
as   cold   cuts. 

Shedd's   Old   Style   Sauce,    8   oz.   bot 24 

A  sauce  to  serve  with  cold  meat,  Swiss  cheese  on  rye  or  ham- 
burgers. Like  a  creamy  mustard  dressing,  it  has  many  uses,  not 
the  least  of  which  is  to  add  punch  to  lobster  and  shrimp  salads. 


S»      &• 
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this  arrangement.  "In  place  of  the  quasi-military  discipline  of  modern 
orchestras,  controlled  under  the  baton  of  a  chief  conductor,  the  differ- 
ent bodies  of  the  Handelian  orchestra  governed  one  another  with 
elasticity,  and  it  was  the  incisive  rhythm  of  the  little  Cembalo  which 
put  the  whole  mass  into  motion.  Such  a  method  avoided  the  mechan- 
ical stiffness  of  our  performances.  The  danger  was  rather  a  certain 
wobbling  without  the  powerful  and  infectious  will-power  of  a  chief 
such  as  Handel,  and  without  the  close  sympathy  of  thought  which  was 
established  between  him  and  his  capable  sub-conductors  of  the  Con- 
certino and  of  the  Grosso. 

"It  is  this  elasticity  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  the  instrumental 
works  of  Handel  when  they  are  executed  nowadays." 

[copyrighted] 


PASTENE 

CALIFORNIA 

WINE 


©tiled  at  the  Winery  in  California 

Served  by  hosts  accomplished  in  the  art 
of  hospitality. 

A  wide  assortment  of  the  choicest  Ameri- 
can wines  is  offered  for  your  selection. 


PASTENE  W!NE  &  SPIRITS  CO.,  INC.,  BOSTON  •  NEW  YORK 


•  PRODUCTS  • 


1874 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10   POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

David  H.  Howie 

Vice  President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lcwell  Shop* 

Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith    Donald,   Farley 
&  Ketchum 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
Corporation 

William  A.  Parker 

President  Incorporated  Investors 

Philip  H.  Theopold 

Minot,  DeBlois  &  Maddison 

James  N.  White 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


Robert  G.  Wiese 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 


We  act  os  Trustee,  Executor,  Agent  and  Custodian 
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CONCERTO  IN  D  MAJOR  FOR  VIOLIN,  Op.  77 
By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


Composed  in  the  year  1878,  Brahms'  Violin  Concerto  had  its  first  performance 
by  the  Gewandhaus  Orchestra  in  Leipzig  on  January  1,  1879,  Joachim  playing  the 
solo  and  Brahms  conducting. 

The  orchestral  part  of  the  concerto  is  scored  for  two  flutes,  two  oboes,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  concerto  has  been  performed  at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  by  Franz  Kneisel 
(December  7,  1889)  ;  Adolph  Brodsky  (November  28,  1891);  Franz  Kneisel  (April 
l5>  !893,  February  13,  1897,  December  29,  1900);  Maud  MacCarthy  (November  15, 
1902,  December  19,  1903);  Fritz  Kreisler  (March  11,  1905);  Hugo  Heermann  (No- 
vember 25,  1905)  ;  Carl  Wendling  (October  26,  1907)  ;  Felix  Berber  (November  26, 
1910);  Anton  Witek  (January  20,  1912);  Carl  Flesch  (April  3,  1914);  Anton  Witek 
(November  24,  1916);  Richard  Burgin  (December  17,  1920);  Georges  Enesco  (Jan- 
uary 19,  1923);  Jacques  Thibaud  (January  15,  1926)  ;  Albert  Spalding  (December 
2,  1927);  Jascha  Heifetz  (March  15,  1929)  ;  Nathan  Milstein  (March  13,  1931); 
Bronislaw  Huberman  (Tuesday  afternoon  concert,  December  18,  1934) ;  Jascha 
Heifetz  (December  17,  1937)  ;  Paul  Makovsky  (Monday-Tuesday  Series,  December  2, 
1940)  ;  Joseph  Szigeti  (March  17,  1944)  ;  Efrem  Zimbalist  (March  29,  1946);  Jascha 
Heifetz    (February  28,   1947)  ;  Ginette  Neveu    (October  24,   1947) . 

Like  Beethoven,  Brahms  tried  his  hand  but  once  upon  a  violin  con- 
J  certo  —  like  Beethoven,  too,  he  was  not  content  to  toss  off  a  facile 
display  piece  in  the  style  of  his  day.  The  result  was  pregnant  with  sym- 
phonic interest,  containing  much  of  Brahms'  best.  Joachim,  for  whom 


Fashion  Authority 


Always  Identified  With  Quality 


In  Boston   .   .   .    Tremont  at   Temple  Place 
In   Wellesley  .  .   .  Central  at  Cross  Street 


Catering 

Complete  Service  for  Parties,  Teas,  Receptions 

Casserole  Dishes 
For  Main  Course  at  Small  Dinners  or  Suppers 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
264  Boylston  Street,  Boston  —  KE  nmore  6-5651 
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[Presented  for   LJour  ^Pleasure  hy 


The  EMPLOYERS'  GROUP  Insurance  Companies 

110    MILK     STREET,    BOSTON    7,    MASS. 

THE    EMPLOYERS*   LIABILITY  ASSURANCE  CORP..  LTD. 
AMERICAN   EMPLOYERS'    INSURANCE  CO.  THE   EMPLOYERS*   FIRE   INSURANCE  CO. 


Not  from  Eden 


"Have  you  ever  encountered  a  growling  ser- 
pent?" Delver  Forfax  inquired. 

"No?  That  puts  you  on  the  same  footing 
as  Handel  before  his  eyes  were  opened  on  the 
subject  after  his  arrival  in  England  from  Italy. 
"As  he  was  rehearsing  an  English  orchestra, 
Handel  heard  a  peculiar  growling  sound  from 
the  wind  section. 

"  'Vat  de  Demi  be  dat?'  he  roared. 
"A  player  held  up  a  black  instrument.  The 
outline  of  it  was  like  two  letter  S's,  a  smaller 
and  a  larger,  joined  one  on  top  of  the  other. 
At  the  lower  end  was  a  repulsive  mouth. 
"It's  a  serpent,"  the  Englishman  explained. 
"  'But   I   t'ink   it   vas    not   de    serpent   dat 
tempted  Eve!'  Handel  shot  back. 

"However,  Handel  found  that  it  served  its 
purpose,  and  made  use  of  it  in  his  Royal  Fire- 
works Suite.  It  had  a  voice  slightly  lower  than 
the  opinion  of  it  expressed  in  the  following  century  by  Berlioz,  in  his 
Treatise  on  Instrumentation  (a  book  commended  to  composers  by  its 
modern  editor,  Richard  Strauss). 

"Orchestras  have  long  since  chased  the  serpent  out  with  the  tuba. 
But  it  lingered  until  its  ominous  growl  had  been  heard  in  works  of 
Mendelssohn,  Meyerbeer,  and  Wagner.  Previously,  it  had  been  used 
even  in  churches,  and  was  regulation  equipment  for  English  cavalry 
bands.  In  fact,  English  soldiers  played  it  in  colonial  Williamsburg, 
Virginia,  during  a  festivity  in  honor  of  the  colonists'  British  sovereign. 
"Four  cavalry  serpents  invaded  Symphony  Hall  in  1926.  They  may 
still  be  seen  there  in  the  Casadesus  Collection  of  old  instruments,  ac- 
quired at  that  time.  They  show  interesting  variations  in  design  —  one 
of  them  possessing  a  mouth  with  vicious  teeth,  and  a  body  imitating 
that  of  a  bassoon." 
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From  Casadesus  Collection 
of  old  instruments, 
at  Symphony  Hall 


the  concerto  was  written,  might  protest,  argue,  threaten,  as  violinists 
or  pianists  have  before  and  since  against  obdurate  composers.  Brahms 
consulted  his  friend  readily  and  at  length,  but  mainly  for  such  work-a- 
day  practicalities  as  fingering  and  bowing.*  For  years  the  concerto 
was  avoided  as  unreasonably  difficult  by  the  rank  of  violinists  seeking 
a  convenient  "vehicle"  in  which  to  promenade  their  talents.  The  work 
has  triumphantly  emerged  and  taken  its  secure  place  in  the  repertory 
of  concertos  —  for  its  high  musical  content,  and  as  such  has  become 
the  ultimate  test  of  breadth  and  artistic  stamina  in  the  violinist  who 
dares  choose  it. 

It  was  inevitable  that  Hans  von  Biilow,  who  called  the  piano  con- 
certos "symphonies  with  piano  obbligato,"  should  have  coined  a  cor- 
responding epigram  for  this  one.  Max  Bruch,  said  Biilow,  wrote  con- 
certos for  the  violin,  and  Brahms  a  concerto  against  the  violin.  We 
hasten  to  add  Huberman's  improvement  on  Biilow  in  his  dissertation 
about  the  concerto  form:  "Brahms'  concerto  is  neither  against  the  vio- 
lin, nor  for  the  violin,  with  orchestra:  but  it  is  a  concerto  for  violin 


*  Karl  Geiringer  reproduces  in  his  Life  of  Brahms  a  solo  passage  from  the  Concerto  as 
originally  written,  Joachim's  suggested  emendation  of  it  in  the  interest  of  effectiveness,  and 
Brahms'  ultimate  alteration,  accepting  in  general  Joachim's  configuration,  but  treating  it  in 
his  own  way. 
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against  orchestra,  —  and  the  violin  wins."  The  word,  "concerto,"  say 
etymologists,  derives  from  the  Latin  "certare"  to  strive  or  wrestle. 


"Your  delightful  summer  holiday,"  wrote  Elisabet  von  Herzogen- 
berg  to  Brahms,  "your  beloved  Portschach,  with  its  lake  from  whose 
waves  there  rise  D  major  symphonies  and  violin  concertos,  beautiful  as 
any  foam-born  goddess!" 

In  other  words,  this  idyllic  spot  on  the  Worther  See  in  Carinthia, 
Brahms'  chosen  retreat  for  three  summers  from  1877,  gave  birth  to  two 
works  in  the  sunny  key  of  D  major  —  the  Second  Symphony  and  the 
Violin  Concerto*  —  which  were  linked  in  character  by  his  friends  at 
the  time,  and  have  been  by  his  commentators  ever  since. 

Dr.  Dieters  found  in  the  two  a  similarity  of  mood;  Miss  May  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  "the  sentiment  is  maintained  at  a  loftier  height 
in  the  concerto,  although  the  earlier  composition,  the  symphony,  has 
a  limpid  grace  which  has  an  immediate  fascination  for  a  general  audi- 
ence."  Walter  Niemann  associates  the  two  as  "among  Brahms'  great 


*  Brahms  completed  his  Second  Symphony  in  the  autumn  of   1877  ;  the  concerto  just  a  year 
later. 
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idyllic  instrumental  pieces  with  a  serious  tinge."  He  thus  compares 
the  two  first  movements:  "The  virile  struggle  of  this  so-called  'harsh' 
composer  against  his  tender  North  German  emotional  nature,  his  con- 
flict with  self,  follows  almost  the  same  course  as  in  the  first  movement 
of  the  Second  Symphony.  Thus  the  entry  of  the  solo  violin,  after  the 
rush  of  the  great,  broad  tutti  of  the  orchestra  which  precedes  it,  pro- 
duces a  truly  regal  effect,  as  it  improvises  freely  on  the  principal 
theme,  and  works  it  up  from  the  idyllic  to  the  heroic  mood." 

Individuals  may  differ  about  the  justness  of  comparing  the  two 
works  quite  so  closely.  Some  may  admit  nothing  more  in  common 
between  the  two  than  a  thematic  simplicity,  largely  based. on  the  tonic 
chord,  and  a  bounteous  melodic  fertility;  in  general  —  the  familiar 
and  infinitely  cherished  "poetic"  Brahms. 

As  usual  in  making  his  first  venture  in  one  of  the  larger  forms, 
Brahms,  with  the  expectant  eyes  of  the  musical  world  upon  him,  pro- 
ceeded with  care.  In  1878,  when  he  wrote  his  violin  concerto,  the 
composer  of  two  highly  successful  symphonies  and  the  much  beloved 
Deutsches  Requiem  had  nothing  to  fear  for  his  prestige  in  these  fields. 
About  concertos,  matters  stood  differently.  His  single  attempt  to  date, 
the  D  minor  Piano   Concerto,  had  begun  its  career  eighteen  years 
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before  with  a  fiasco,  and  was  to  that  day  heard  only  on  sufferance,  out 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  composer  of  numerous  far  more  biddable 
scores.  In  writing  a  violin  concerto,  Brahms  was  looked  upon  as  a 
challenger  of  Beethoven,  of  Mendelssohn,  and  of  his  popular  contem- 
porary, Max  Bruch. 

Brahms  wrote  his  concerto  for  Josef  Joachim  (Joachim's  copy  of 
the  score  is  inscribed  "To  him  for  whom  it  was  written") .  It  is  to  be 
taken  for  granted  that  Brahms,  who  had  often  consulted  his  old  friend 
about  such  works  as  the  First  Piano  Concerto  and  the  First  Symphony, 
should  in  this  case  have  looked  for  the  advice  of  the  virtuoso  who  was 
to  play  it.  Writing  to  Joachim  early  in  the  autumn  of  1878,  he  hesi- 
tated about  committing  himself,  yielding  the  manuscript  for  a  per- 
formance in  the  coming  winter.  He  even  "offered  his  fingers"  as  an 
alternative,  for  a  concert  in  Vienna.  The  score,  with  a  fair  copy  of  the 
solo  part,  which  he  sent  for  Joachim's  inspection,  was  in  its  ultimate 
form  of  three  movements,  proper  to  concertos.  He  had  first  worked 
upon  the  symphonic  procedure  of  two  middle  movements,  but  gave 
up  the  scherzo,  and  considerably  revised  the  adagio.  "The  middle 
movements  have  gone,"  he  wrote,  "and  of  course  they  were  the  best! 
But  I  have  written  a  feeble  adagio."  Kalbeck  conjectures  the  derelict 
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To  the  Patrons  and  Friends  of 

The   Boston    Symphony   Orchestra,   Inc.: 

The  Orchestra  closed  the  1951-52  season  with  an  operating 
deficit  of  $248,556  before  contributions  and  investment  income, 
which  compares  with  a  deficit  of  $193,368  for  the  previous  year. 
This  increase  in  the  deficit  was  largely  the  result  of  a  decline  in 
broadcasting  income  and  in  record  royalties. 

Gifts  from  the  Friends  and  other  contributions  amounted 
to  $166,579  which  was  $53,134  less  than  the  amount  contributed 
a  year  ago.  The  final  deficit  for  the  year  was  $48,054  which  com- 
pares with  a  surplus  of  $58,132  the  previous  year. 

The  prospect  for  the  current  season  is  for  an  even  larger 
operating  deficit.  Salaries  have  been  increased  and  broadcasting 
income  will  be  nominal.  The  orchestra  will  need  the  most  generous 
support  of  its  friends. 

During  the  year  the  Endowment  Fund  was  increased  through 
the  receipt  of  the  following  bequests : 

Rose  L.  Dexter  $20,000 

Francis  R.  Morse  5,100 

(In  memory  of  Henry  Lee  Higginson) 

An  unrestricted  bequest  of  $2,000  was  received  from  the  Estate  of 
Mary  W.  Sampson. 

As  indicated  on  the  next  pages,  some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  Koussevitzky  Fund. 

Accounts  for  the  year  ended  August  31,  1952  have  been 
audited  by  the  firm  of  Patterson,  Teele  and  Dennis. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Richard  C.  Paine,  Treasurer 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
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BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  INC. 

for  the  season  1951-1952 

Winter  Season,  Pops  and  Esplanade  Concerts: 

Income: 

Receipts  from  Concerts  $848,122 

Receipts  from  other  sources: 

Record  Royalties 145,026 

Broadcasting    10,277      $1,003,425 

Expenses: 

Compensation    of    players,    coonductors, 

and  soloists $705,264 

Concert  costs  (transportation,  living  al- 
lowance, hall  rentals,  etc.)    188,160 

Administrative  and  general  expenses   . .       225,220 

Operation     of     Symphony     Hall  —  less 

rentals     36,048 

Real    Estate    Taxes  —  Symphony    Hall        31,400        1,186,092 


Deficit  before  contributions  and  investment  income   ($   182,667) 

Less: 

Gifts  from  Friends   $  74,470 

Contributions  in  lieu  of  admissions  tax        64,707 

Esplanade  Contributions   6,106 

Endowment  and  Free  Funds  Income  . .         33,923  179,206 


Net  deficit ($  3,461) 

Berkshire  Festival  and  Music  Center  (Summer  School) : 

Income: 

Ticket  Sales  $267,525 

Tuition    41,691      $   309,216 


Expenses: 

Compensation    of    players,    conductors, 

soloists    and    living    allowances     . .  $145,135 

Faculty  salaries  and  living  allowances  . .  48,517 

Administrative  and  general  operating  ex- 
penses      127,408 

Maintenance  of  Tanglewood  Property..  30,639 

Amortization  of  Construction    23,406           375,105 


Deficit  from  Berkshire  operations  before  contributions ($     65,889) 

Less: — Contributions  from  Friends  of  the 

Berkshire  Music  Center 21,296 

Net  deficit ($44,593) 

Deficit  for  the  Season  1951-1952   ($48,054) 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Inc. 
ENDOWMENT  AND  SPECIAL  FUNDS 

August  31,  1952 

Endowment  Fund  —  Represented  by: 

Investments   (approximate  market  value  $734,697)    $594,141 

Land  and  Building  —  Symphony  Hall $421,330 

Less:  Mortgage  Payable  60,000      361,330 

Cash  in  Bank  398    $955,869 

Trust  Funds  —  Represented  by  cash  and  securities: 

The  Adele  Wentworth  Jones  Fund  (market  $11,574)   $  12,598 

The  Mark  M.  Horblit  Fund  (market  $23,759)    21,227        33,825 

Scholarship  Funds  —  Represented  by  cash  and  securities: 
(Market  value  of  funds  $78,122) 
Tanglewood    Revolving    Scholarship    Fund  —  established    by 

RCA  Victor $  60,008 

Jascha  Heifetz  Fund  —  established  by  Mr.  Heifetz  and  various 

contributions   9,658 

Selly  A.  Eisemann  Memorial  Fund  —  established  in  memory 

of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eisemann 2,574        72,240 

Koussevitzky  Fund  as  of  August  31,  1951  $  58,108 

Add:  Net  surplus  as  of  August  31,  1951 58,132     $116,240 

Less:  Net  deficit  as  of  August  31,  1952 48,054 

Koussevitzky  25th  Anniversary  Fund   68,186 


Bequests  made  by  will 

to  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

will  help  to 
perpetuate  a  great  musical  tradition. 


Such  bequests  are  exempt  from  estate  taxes. 
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scherzo  may  have  found  its  way  into  the  Second  Piano  Concerto,  where 
Brahms  succumbed  to  the  temptation  of  a  symphonic  four  movement 
outlay. 

There  was  an  interchange  of  correspondence  about  the  solo  part, 
of  which  Brahms  sent  Joachim  a  rough  draft  on  August  22.  Joachim 
complained  of  "unaccustomed  difficulties."  The  composer  seems  to 
have  held  his  own  with  considerable  determination.  An  initial  per- 
formance for  Vienna  was  discussed,  and  given  up.  The  problem  was 
approached  once  more  in  mid-December,  when  Brahms  sent  Joachim 
a  "beautifully  written"  copy  of  the  solo  part,  presumably  with  correc- 
tions. "Joachim  is  coming  here,"  he  then  wrote  from  Vienna,  "and  I 
should  have  a  chance  to  try  the  concerto  through  with  him,  and  to 
decide  for  or  against  a  public  performance."  The  verdict  is  reported 
on  December  21:  "I  may  say  that  Joachim  is  quite  keen  on  playing 
the  concerto,  so  it  may  come  off  after  all." 

It  "came  off"  in  Leipzig,  at  a  Gewandhaus  concert  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1879.  Joachim  of  course  played,  and  Brahms  conducted.  The 
composer  had  protested  a  plan  to  have  his  C  minor  symphony  played 
on  the  same  programme,  "because  the  orchestra  will  be  tired  as  it  is, 
and  I  don't  know  how  difficult  the  concerto  will  prove."  Accordingly, 
Beethoven's  Seventh  ended  the  concert,  which  otherwise  consisted  of 
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an  overture,  and  some  airs  sung  by  Marcella  Sembrich  (then  twenty- 
one)  ,  Joachim  adding,  for  good  measure,  Bach's  Chaconne.  The  critic 
Dorffel,  in  a  rapturous  review,  admits:  "as  to  the  reception,  the  firsf 
movement  was  too  new  to  be  distinctly  appreciated  by  the  audience, 
the  second  made  considerable  way,  the  last  aroused  great  enthusiasm." 
Yet  Kalbeck  reports  a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  which  he  attributes  to  the 
soloist:  "It  seemed  that  Joachim  had  not  sufficiently  studied  the  con- 
certo or  he  was  severely  indisposed."  Apparently  the  violinist  was  not 
wholly  attuned  to  the  piece  at  first,  for  after  he  and  Brahms  had  played 
it  in  Vienna,  the  latter  wrote  from  that  city:  "Joachim  played  my  piece 
more  beautifully  with  every  rehearsal,  and  the  cadenza  went  so  mag- 
nificently at  our  concert  here  that  the  people  clapped  right  on  into 
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my  coda"  (so  much  for  concert  behavior  in  Vienna,  1879).  In  April 
of  that  year,  having  further  played  the  work  in  Budapest,  Cologne, 
and  twice  in  London,  Joachim  seems  to  have  had  a  musical  awaken- 
ing. Writing  to  Brahms  about  further  changes  he  said:  "With  these 
exceptions  the  piece,  especially  the  first  movement,  pleases  me  more 
and  more.  The  last  two  times  I  played  without  notes." 


"This  concerto  for  violin  is  now  more  than  half  a  century  old," 
writes  Lawrence  Gilman  in  an  analysis  which  is  informative  yet  char- 
acteristically free  from  dry  dissection.  "It  is  still  fresh,  vivid,  com- 
panionable —  unaged  and  unaging. 

"The  main  theme  of  the  first  movment  (Allegro  non  troppo,  D 
major,  3-4)  is  announced  at  once  by  'cellos,  violas,  bassoons,  and  horns. 

"This  subject,  and  three  contrasting  song-like  themes,  together  with 
an  energetic  dotted  figure,  marcato,  furnish  the  thematic  material  of 
the  first  movement.  The  violin  is  introduced,  after  almost  a  hundred 
measures  for  the  orchestra  alone,  in  an  extended  section,  chiefly  of 
passage- work,  as  preamble  to  the  exposition  of  the  chief  theme.  The 
caressing  and  delicate  weaving  of  the  solo  instrument  about  the 
melodic  outlines  of  the  song  themes  in  the  orchestra  is  unforgettable. 

"This  feature  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the  second  movement 
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(Adagio,  F  major,  2-4) ,  where  the  solo  violin,  having  made  its  compli- 
ments to  the  chief  subject  (the  opening  melody  for  oboe) ,  announces 
a  second  theme,  which  it  proceeds  to  embroider  with  captivating  and 
tender  beauty.  Perhaps  not  since  Chopin  have  the  possibilities  of  deco- 
rative figuration  developed  so  rich  a  yield  of  poetic  loveliness  as  in  this 
Concerto.  Brahms  is  here  ornamental  without  ornateness,  florid  w;th- 
out  excess;  these  arabesques  have  the  dignity  and  fervor  of  pure  lyric 
speech. 

"The  Finale  (Allegro  giocoso,  ma  non  troppo  vivace,  D  major, 
2-4)  is  a  virtuoso's  paradise.  The  jocund  chief  theme,  in  thirds,  is 
stated  at  once  by  the  solo  violin.  There  is  many  a  hazard  for  the 
soloist:  ticklish  passage  work,  double-stopping,  arpeggios.  Also  there 
is  much  spirited  and  fascinating  music  —  music  of  rhythmical  charm 
and  gusto." 

[copyrighted] 
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ARTHUR  GRUMIAUX 


Arthur  Grumiaux  was  born  in  Villers-Perwin,  Belgium,  in  1922. 
He  was  first  taught  as  a  small  child  by  his  grandfather  and  graduated 
at  the  age  of  eleven  from  the  Conservatoire  at  Charleroi.  He  studied 
at  the  Conservatoire  of  Brussels  with  Alfred  Dubois,  and  later  with 
Georges  Enesco.  He  made  his  first  important  appearance  in  public 
with  the  Brussels  Philharmonic  under  the  direction  of  Charles  Munch. 
Immediately  after  the  Liberation,  he  offered  his  services  to  the  Allied 
Armies.  Since  the  War  he  has  toured  Western  Europe  each  season 
and  appeared  with  its  principal  orchestras. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

IS  MUSIC  USELESS? 

By  Sir  Arthur  Buss 

(Quoted  from  the  Sunday  Times,  London,  October  19,  1952) 


In  reply  to  the  birthday  welcome  given  to  him  by  the  incorporated 
Society  of  Musicians,  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  gave  us  one  of  his  peri- 
odic apophthegms  and  told  us  that  "the  honour  and  glory  of  our  great 
art  is  that  it  is  absolutely  and  entirely  useless." 

He  went  on  to  enact  the  part  of  some  town  councillor  complaining 
to  fellow  members  of  his  committee  that  whereas  they  could  at  a 
pinch  sell  the  oil  painting  by  X,  purchased  by  them  ten  years  before, 
they  could  raise  absolutely  nothing  on  the  performance  of  Y's  symphony 
given  the  same  year.  It  was  a  dead  loss,  in  fact  absolutely  and  entirely 
useless 

If  there  be  such  an  official,  let  him  go  a  little  below  the  hard  surface 
of  debit  and  credit,  and  explore  a  less  practical  function  of  music. 

Of  all  the  arts,  music  can  best  create,  store,  and  at  will  re-create 
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memories.  Every  musician  knows  that  his  unconscious  mind  is  filled 
with  countless  memories  of  listening,  and  that  those  which  most  readily 
rise  to  the  surface  conjure  up  not  the  personalities,  places,  journeys  or 
other  vaguer  contacts  with  performances,  but  the  very  sound  itself 
as  it  was  played  or  sung.  Consequently  I  seldom  want  to  remember 
gramophone  or  radio  performances,  because  even  at  their  best  they  are 
mere  substitutes  where  the  ear  is  concerned,  mere  dried  eggs  in  place 
of  fresh.  I  cannot  imagine  a  listener  to  even  the  finest  radio  or  gramo- 
phone having  the  same  glint  in  his  eye  as  the  violinist  has  when  he 
first  tries  a  newly  acquired  Stradivarius;  or  if  the  listener  has,  he  is 
already  beginning  to  lose  the  sensitivity  of  his  ear. 

The  quality  of  sound  qua  sound  is  the  first  requirement  for  musical 
performance,  the  true  hallmark  of  its  value.  True  intonation  from 
the  strings,  perfect  chording  among  the  woodwind  and  brass,  subtle 
gradation  of  tone  and  style  in  the  percussion,  are  obvious  essentials 
before  an  orchestral  performance  can  be  enjoyed  at  all.  An  orchestra 
must  produce  many  varieties  of  tone  colour,  for  a  score  by  Debussy 
demands  a  completely  different  sound  approach  from  that  demanded 
by  a  score  by  Brahms.  Perhaps  for  really  fine  stylistic  performances 
a  concert  should  always  be  shared  by  two  conductors. 

The  place  of  performance,  too,  must  favour  the  beauty  or  drama 
of  the  score.  I  am  glad,  for  instance,  that  I  have  heard  the  music  of 
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"L'apres-midi  d'un  faune"  floating  up  to  me  from  the  shell  in  the 
Hollywood  Bowl.  I  am  thankful,  too,  to  have  heard  "Le  sacre  du 
printemps"  for  the  first  time  in  the  old  Queen's  Hall,  whose  acoustical 
properties  let  me  enjoy  a  real  physical  impact  of  sound. 

When  it  comes  to  exercising  my  analytical  powers,  rather  than  listen 
to  Kant  or  sit  studying  him  in  musical  notation,  I  prefer  to  read  him. 
Some  composers  —  and,  after  studying  his  important  book  of  essays, 
"A  Composer's  World"  (Cumberlege.  24s.),  I  take  Hindemith  to  be 
one  of  them  —  think  rather  lightly  of  this  sensuous  approach  to  music. 
Myself,  I  am  getting  more  and  more  to  value  it.  I  believe  that  the 
ear  today  is  clearly  in  need  of  treatment,  and  should  be  nursed  back 
to  health  by  concentrated  doses  of  indisputably  musical  sounds. 

A  little  while  ago  I  was  listening  to  some  French  recordings  of  con- 
trived noises,  ranging  from  pops  and  whirrings  produced  by  accidental 
imperfections  in  the  material  to  watery  slappings  and  gurgles  caused 
by  running  a  film  track  of  dialogue  at  abnormal  speeds.  These  sounds 
had  been  transcribed  by  Olivier  Messiaen  for  various  percussion  in- 
struments and  cleverly  moved  into  a  rhythmic  pattern. 

It  was  an  interesting  clinical  experiment  and  on  a  par  with  the 
many  blackboard-demonstrations  in  music  produced  in  the  last  twenty 
years.  But  the  ear  must  not  surrender  to  a  variety  of  jet-engine  sounds, 
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or  different  types  of  traffic  noises,  or,  coming  closer  to  music,  to  this 
kind  of  "musique  concrete."  I  read  with  a  new  passion  the  slogan 
"There  is  no  substitute  for  wool." 

But  the  ear  is  not  the  only  organ  in  the  body  to  seek  satisfaction 
in  music;  there  is  another,  less  easily  located.  Some  put  it  in  the 
upper  vertebral  column,  some  in  the  solar  plexus.  It  manifests  its 
presence  by  an  unmistakable  shiver.  This  frisson  seems  to  be  occasioned 
when  in  the  arts  some  quite  remarkable  beauty  is  divined.  In  music  it 
may  be  a  moment  in  a  Mozart  symphony  when  by  chromatic  alteration 
Mozart  darkens  the  hitherto  limpidly  clear  diatonic  tune.  It  may  de- 
note the  moment  in  ballet  when  musical  phrase  and  balletic  mime 
so  intertwine  that  a  third  element  of  beauty  is  born.  In  opera  there 
are  many  instances  where  synthesis  of  the  three  arts  produces  an  over- 
whelming sense  of  mystery. 

This  aesthetic  pleasure,  evanescent  but  intense,  is  perhaps  the  purest 
given  to  man,  and  like  its  kin  in  the  physical  world,  is  inexpressible 
except  by  the  poet. 

In  some  subtle  way  these  satisfactions  are  linked  with  the  belief 
expressed  by  Dr.  Vaughan  Williams  at  his  birthday  dinner  that  as 
he  grew  older  he  found  that  music  enabled  him  more  and  more  to 
glimpse  the  Reality  behind  the  Appearance.  Can  Music  then  really 
be  as  useless  as  our  supposed  town  councillor  thought? 
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ENTR'ACTE 
THE  SHAPING  FORCES  IN  MUSIC 
By  Ernst  Toch 


In  a  book  with  the  above  title,  published  in  1948  by  the  Criterion 
Music  Corporation,  Mr.  Toch  discusses  the  various  aspects  of  compo- 
sition, giving  it  the  sub-title  "An  Inquiry  into  Harmony,  Melody, 
Counterpoint,  Form,"  and  the  motto  from  Heraclitus,  "Everything 
is  in  flux."  The  book  is  valuable  as  a  discussion,  in  detail  and  with 
examples,  of  the  various  aspects  of  composition  from  the  direct  point 
of  view   of   the  composer  himself. 

Ornamental  and  Fermentative  Counterpoint 

Counterpoint  does  not  always  exhibit  the  same  appearance  and 
function.  We  may  discriminate  between  two  main  trends  of  counter- 
point which  not  only  differentiate  its  quality  and  nature  but  also  have 
a  bearing  on  its  evolution. 
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In  external  appearance  the  difference  may  perhaps  be  best  de- 
scribed by  the  fact  that  the  one  type  is  principally  based  on  close 
thematic  or  motivic  unity  of  the  opposing  voices,  while  the  other 
type  does  not  keep  to  such  unity  but  either  slackens  it  considerably 
or  drops  it  altogether.  The  first  kind  represents  the  imitative  type, 
covering  the  epoch  of  polyphonic  writing  which  climaxes  in  canon 
and  fugue.  Here  counterpoint  has  a  predominantly  ornamental  func- 
tion; ornamental  in  a  broad  sense,  as  an  architectural  designation  and 
with  no  prejudice  to  the  personal  depth  of  the  composer  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  contents  of  the  composition.  The  other  type  of  counterpoint 
spurns  the  ornamental  quality  and  favors  a  function  which  we  may 
rather  describe  as  stirring,  or  fermentative.  With  respect  to  formative 
power  we  may  say  that  the  ornamental  type  of  counterpoint  is  to  a 
lesser  degree,  a  shaping  force  than  the  fermentative  type  is. 

Ornamental  counterpoint,  the  altogether  prevailing  form  of  ex- 
pression during  the  heyday  of  polyphonic  writing,  became  the 
theater  of  a  particular  technical  skill.  It  is,  up  to  the  present  day,  the 
only  type  of  counterpoint  with  which  traditional  study  deals.  Though 
a  source  of  utter  delight  in  the  hands  of  a  real  tone-poet  like  Bach  or 
Mozart,  it  carries  the  danger  of  degenerating  into  an  idle  sport  or, 
worst  of  all,  into  dry  pedantry  —  "paper-music."  If,  before  attempting 
to  write  a  fugue,  we  would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  we  would 
find  that  Bach  almost  never  carries  the  first  appearance  of  a  theme 
throughout  a  whole  fugue,  and  that  he  constantly  keeps  applying  far- 
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reaching  changes  to  his  themes  and  counter-themes.  We  would  thus 
become  more  conscious  of  dealing  not  with  a  skilful  technical  routine 
but  with  tone-poetry  which  just  happens  to  employ  the  preferred  idiom 
of  the  period. 

Fermentative  counterpoint  escapes  the  danger  of  pedantry  to  a  great 
extent  by  being  based  on  continuous  free,  inventive  creation  which 
shields  the  composer  from  the  traps  of  technicalities. 

The  real  originator  and  great  professor  of  fermentative  counterpoint 
is  Richard  Wagner. 

Small  wonder  that  the  expert  professors  declared  his  way  of  using 
—  abusing,  rather,  in  their  eyes  —  the  hallowed  craft  [to  be]  rank 
dilettantism.  They  were  at  least  not  wrong  in  sensing  that  this  kind 
of  counterpoint,  though  still  undeniably  felt  as  counterpoint  in  the 
sense  of  contrastingly  moving  voices,  was  a  different  art  from  what 
counterpoint  used  to  be  hitherto  by  its  very  nature.  For  this  very 
nature  was  definitely  of  the  ornamental  type,  worshipping  at  the 
shrine  of  imitation  and  therefore  clinging  to  the  texture  of  tight 
motivic  unity.  Even  where  Wagner  approaches  the  ornamental  type, 
as  in  the  mock-fugue  or  the  three  theme  stretto  of  the  Meistersinger 
Prelude,  it  is  as  though  he  would  frivolously  flirt  with  the  austere 
craft,  would  nod  a  lofty,  insulting  "hello"  to  the  redoubtable  academy. 
For  the  rest  of  this  piece,  however,  almost  throughout  it  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  the  contrapuntal  treatment  discards  the  principle  of 
dense  motivic  unity,  the  imitative  style,  and  replaces  it  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  motivic  independence,  of  freely  progressing,  continuously  re- 
newing "infinite  melody."  Counterpoint  takes  on  a  new,  strong,  indi- 
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vidual  function:  it  becomes  the  leaven,  the  ferment,  the  very  stuff  of 
fermentation;  it  acts  as  the  agent  of  promotion,  propulsion,  formation. 
At  the  same  time  it  changes  the  character  of  the  music  from  spiritual 
lucidity  to  brewing  emotionalism. . . . 

Bach  and  Wagner  represent  the  chief  exponents  of  music  which  is 
essentially  rooted  in  polyphonic  conception,  or  counterpoint;  orna- 
mental or  fermentative,  respectively.  Their  music  does  not  apply 
counterpoint;  it  derives  its  very  life  and  breath  from  it.  Between  them, 
temporally  as  well  as  ideologically,  lies  the  type  of  music  represented 
in  the  symphonic  style  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  century, 
which  attempts  to  combine  homophonic  and  polyphonic  writing  and 
to  reconcile  both  basic  concepts. 

The  great  exponent  of  this  style  is  Mozart.  With  him  too,  as  with 
Bach  and  Wagner,  counterpoint  is  not  an  accessory,  but  an  intrinsic 
part  of  the  creative  mechanism.  Yet,  going  through  the  alembic  of  his 
mind,  counterpoint  again  takes  on  an  individual  quality  and  func- 
tion. Both  Mozart  and  Wagner  are  true  disciples  of  Bach;  but  by  dint 
of  their  strong  personalities  the  common  tool,  counterpoint,  is  bent  and 
shaped  in  the  directions  their  individual  minds  work.  And  it  appears 
that  while  Wagner's  counterpoint  becomes  functional  towards  fermen- 
tation and  —  in  the  wake  of  it  —  emotionalism,  Mozart's  counterpoint, 
directed  the  opposite  way,  becomes  functional  towards  crystallization, 
serenity  and  spiritualism. . . . 

The  Mozartean  use  of  counterpoint  combines  with  the  preservation 
of  pure,  unadulterated  sound-colors  towards  crystallization  and  cool 
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spirituality.  The  Wagnerian  use  of  counterpoint  combines  with  the 
creation  of  alloyed,  blended  sound-colors  towards  fermentation  and  in- 
toxicating sensuality. 

Thus  counterpoint  infiltrates  even  orchestration;  its  diverging  tend- 
encies duplicate  in  orchestration. 

Apart  from  these  observations,  it  becomes  clear  that  counterpoint 
is  just  as  much  subject  to  constant  evolution  and  flux  as  is  melody  and 
harmony,  with  which  it  is  indissolubly  interwoven. 

If  Bach,  Mozart  and  Wagner  are  three  individual  masters  of  counter- 
point, they  are  well-nigh  masters  of  three  individual  arts. 

Intrinsic  and  integrant  as  counterpoint  is  with  these  composers,  it 
still  does  not  constitute  so  elementary  a  musical  factor  as  do  for  in- 
stance melody  and  harmony,  without  which  hardly  any  kind  of 
articulate  music  is  conceivable.  The  participation  in  the  use  and  de- 
velopment of  contrapuntal  writing  is  to  a  high  degree  an  individual 
and  personal  matter  among  composers.  It  in  no  way  belittles  the  value 
of  Debussy's,  Puccini's  or  Johann  Strauss's  works  that  their  minds  did 
not  primarily  work  in  the  direction  of  contrapuntal  thinking. . . . 
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material  been  so  clearly  evident.  Efforts  to  resume 
production,  to  re-sell  neglected  markets,  are  helped  by 
the  up-to-date  bulletins  issued  by  the  suppliers  to  Industry 
— or  hampered  by  the  lack  of  them.  Now  is  the  time  to 
revise  or  replace  your  catalogs  and  mailing  pieces. 
Let      us     help      you      schedule      your      printing      needs. 


PRINTERS  SINCE  1873  •  (fa,  *%  gdU  fa. 

272   CONGRESS  STREET    •    BOSTON   •   LIBERTY  2-7800 
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SYMPHONY  NO.  2,  Op.  73 
By  Ernst  Toch 

Born  in  Vienna,  December  7-,   1887 


Composed  in  Zurich  in  1951  this  symphony  had  its  first  performance  by  the 
Wiener  Symphoniker  at  the  Grosser  Musikvereins-Saal,  Vienna,  Herbert  Hafner 
conducting,  January  11,  1952.*  It  was  performed  at  Zurich,  Switzerland,  on 
May  6  of  this  year  at  a  Volkskonzert  of  the  Tonhalle-Gesellschaft,  and  in  Los 
Angeles  by  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  November  20  last. 

It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn,  2  clarinets  and 
bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons,  3  trumpets,  3  horns,  3  trombones  and  tuba,  2  harps, 
piano    (4  hands) ,  timpani    (2  players)    organ  and  strings. 

The  pianists  in  the  present  performances  will  be  Leo  Litwin  and  Joseph  Lewis. 

When   this   symphony  had   its   first  performance  in  Vienna   the 
program  bore  a  message  from  the  composer,  here  translated  by 
himself: 


*  The  composer's  First  Symphony,  Op.  72  (1950)  performed  at  the  same  time,  was  introduced 
by  this  orchestra  in  December,  1950.  It  bears  the  motto :  "Und  wenn  die  Welt  voll  Teufel 
war,"  from  Martin  Luther.  An  earlier  symphony  composed  during  the  First  World  War 
with  chorus  and  solo  texts   from  Austrian   poets    was   never  performed  or  published. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  OF  MUSIC 

A  College  of  Music 

Harrison  Keller,  President  Malcolm  Holmes,  Dean 


DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISORS 


Opera  Department 
Boris  Goldovsky 

Voice  Department 
Frederick  Jagel 

Piano  Department 
Howard  Goding 


Violin  Department 

Richard  Burgin 

Organ  Department 

George  Faxon 

Church  Music 

Everett  Titcomb 

Theory  and  Composition 

Carl  McKinley 

Private  and  class  instruction  in  all  branches  of  musical  subjects.  For  further 

information,  apply  Dean,  290  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Music  Education 

Leta  Whitney 

Academic  Department 

Jean  Demos 

Popular  Music 

Wright  Briggs 
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Only 

rca  Victor  records 

bring  you 


.  "-:    . 


Illlllllllilllllliiill 


Authoritative  Munch  performances  you'll 
surely  want  in  your  collection 

Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  7 

Brahms:  Symphony  No.  4 

Schubert:  Symphony  No.  2 

Charles  Munch  Conducts  French  Music 


SUPERB    EXAMPLES    OF 

"THE 


The  world's 
greatest 


CCbfadj 


The  world's 
truest 


Beethoven:  Symphony  No.  1 
Schumann:  Symphony  No.  1 
Ravel:  La  Valse  (single  "45"  record) 
Haydn:  Symphony  No.  103,  "Drum  Roll" 
Bruch:  Concerto  No.  1  .  .  .  Menuhin,  violinist 
Handel:  Water  Music  Suite 

All  on  "45"  and  Long  Play 


DIFFERENCE" 

in  rca  Victor  records 


The  world's 
finest 


Qaafflf 


boston   music   company 

I  16  Boylston  Street 


MO  S  HER    MUSIC  {  C  O  M  P  A  N  Y ,    INC 
181  Tremont    Street 


"For  many  years  I  had  been  moved  profoundly  by  the  figure  of  a  man 
whom  I  had  come  to  revere  more  than  any  of  those  who  live  today 
and  equal  only  to  a  handful  of  those  who  lived  in  the  past.  This  vital 
experience  I  sought  to  express  in  the  words  of  my  dedication: 

To  the  man  who  kindled  this  work  in  me 
To  the  lonely  seer  in  a  time  of  darkness 
To  the  only  victor  in  a  world  of  victims 

ALBERT  SCHWEITZER 

(Schweitzer  and  I  have  never  met  personally,  and  I  had  never  in  any 
way  corresponded  with  him.) 

"Another  source  of  powerful  inspiration  has  been  to  me  the  Bible 
text: 

"  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou  bless  me.'  "  (Jacob's  struggle 
with  the  angel,  Genesis  XXXII/26.) 

"Thus,  after  completion  of  my  symphony  I  put  this  text  as  a  motto 
to  the  score,  hoping  that  it  might  vaguely  convey  in  words  that  which 
the  music  had  to  say.  For  as  my  work  proceeded  this  sentence  assumed 
ever  richer  and  more  varied  connotations.  The  very  life  of  Schweitzer 
appeared  to  me  as  a  symbolic  representation  of  it,  climaxed  by  his 
return  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven  from  Europe  to  Lambarene,  the 
place  of  his  sacrifice  and  his  consecration.  Furthermore,  the  sentence 
spelled  to  me  my  own  silent  and  deferential  relationship  to  Schweitzer 
through  all  these  years.  Finally,  —  as  may  be  experienced  by  many  a 
creative  artist  —  it  became  the  ever  so  imperious  summons  of  the  work 
itself,  retroverted  to  the  author,  from  the  first  nebulous  conception 
up  to  the  last  stroke  of  the  pen:  'I  will  not  let  thee  go  except  thou 
bless  [complete]  me.' 


FASSETT   RECORDING   STUDIO 

HIGH   QUALITY   TAPE   AND   DISC   RECORDINGS   MADE 
IN   AN   UNIQUE   ATMOSPHERE    OF    PRIVACY   AND   COMFORT 

•  Steinway  Grand  .  .  .  Altec,  RCA  Microphones  .  .  .  Ampex  Tape  Recorders  .  .  . 
"Hot  Stylus"  Technique  for  cutting  LP  and  78-RPM  discs  of  maximum  fidelity  and 
smoothness. 

•  COMPREHENSIVE  SERVICE:  On  Location  Recordings  of  Concerts,  Theatricals, 
Weddings  etc.,  by  AUDIO  ASSOCIATES  ;  Transfer  of  Amateur  and  Professional 
Tapes  to  Discs  ;  Copying  of  all  types  of  Records  to  Tape  or  Disc. 

•  COLLECTORS  CORNER :  Rare  Vocal  Discs  for  Sale  —  Unusual  material  by  Melba, 
Ponselle,  Flagstad. 

STEPHEN  FASSETT,  3  Byron  Street,  Boston  8 
CApitol  7-7125  BY  APPOINTMENT  ONLY 


WCRB 
1330  KC 


DAILY  FROM  2:30  P.M.  UNTIL  SUNSET 

"AFTERNOON 
AT  SYMPHONY99 

In  Your  Home  In  Your  Car 
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"It  must  remain  an  open  question  whether  a  work  can  be  brought 
nearer  to  the  comprehension  of  the  listener  by  hints  as  to  the  history 
of  its  origin  in  the  mind  of  its  author.  Perhaps  the  author  is  the  only 
one  for  whom  this  has  any  relevance,  and  perhaps  the  listener  would 
be  better  served  by  a  naive  approach  to  the  music.  The  one  thing  on 
which  I  have  no  doubts  is  the  fact  that  form  analyses  and  discussions 
of  stylistic  problems  assuredly  lead  nowhere  and  are  of  use  to  no  one. 
I  therefore  beg  to  be  forgiven  if  I  have  attempted  to  lead  through 
another  door,  if  lead  there  must  be." 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  music,  intense  and  rhapsodical  in  character, 
builds  in  the  first  movement  and  last  two  to  powerful  climaxes.  The 
first  movement  thus  ends  with  a  broad  clear  statement  of  its  principal 
theme  by  the  strings  in  full  force.  The  second  movement  which  is 
marked  "sehr  leicht,  huschend,  schattenhaft/'  is  a  sort  of  scherzo  in 
which  a  basis  of  runs  or  arpeggio  passages  by  the  two  pianists  or  two 
harps  is  maintained,  at  last  resolving  to  a  flute  solo.  The  Adagio  is 
brief,  with  ornamental  figures  for  the  various  instruments.  This  move- 
ment works  up  to  a  tense  climax  and  subsides  into  silence  with  the 
voice  of  the  solo  violin.  The  final  Allegro  has  an  accompaniment  of 
persistent  running  figures  which  are  characteristic  of  the  whole  sym- 
phony. The  last  pages  are  molto  maestoso  for  the  full  orchestra  with 
organ. 

Ernst  Toch  studied  piano  in  Vienna  and  later  in  Frankfort-am-Main. 
As  a  composer  he  is  entirely  self-taught.  From  1913  to  1929  he  was  a 
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LIQUOR  MAR! 

STORES 


FINE  WINES  &  LIQUORS 

RARE  IMPORTED  VINTAGES 

•   CHARGE   ACCOUNTS  INVITED    •    DELIVERY   SERVICE 

70   SUMMER  ST.     •      BOSTON      •     HUbbard   2-7272  — 

1024  BEACON  ST.  •  BROOKLINE  •  ASpinwall  7-7020  

SOUTH    STATION    CONCOURSE     •     Opp.   Track    17  — 


Tel.  Com.  7260 
PARK  YOUR  CAR 

UPTOWN  ^GARAGE 

10  GAINSBOROUGH  STREET,  BOSTON 
TOWING  and  REPAIR  SERVICE 

Near  Symphony  Hall,  Boston  Arena,  Boston  Opera  House,  Horticultural  Hall,   Jordan 
Hall,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  only  a  few  steps  from  Mechanics  Building- 
Excellent   Taxi  Service  to   Theatres   and   Shopping   District. 
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teacher  at  the  Hochschule  fur  Musik  in  Mannheim,  a  period  inter- 
rupted by  service  in  the  Austrian  army  during  the  First  World  War. 
Coming  to  America  he  taught  composition  at  the  New  School  for 
Social  Research  in  New  York  in  1935.  He  was  appointed  professor 
of  composition  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  in  1940,  and 
it  is  in  California  that  he  has  become  an  American  citizen  and  made 
his  home. 

The  list  of  his  compositions  is  long;  it  includes  scores  for  several 
motion  pictures  made  for  Hollywood.  His  Concerto  for  Piano  and 
Orchestra,  Op.  38,  was  performed  by  this  orchestra  December  28, 
1928  with  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma  as  soloist,  and  repeated  in  1932  with 
the  composer  as  soloist.  His  Big  Ben,  Variation-Fantasy  on  the  West- 
minster Chimes,  had  its  first  performance  here  December  20,  1934. 
Other  works  performed  at  these  concerts  are  the  Little  Theatre  Suite, 
Op.  54  —  December  4,  1931,  Pinocchio,  a  Merry  Overture  —  November 
3,  1939  —  the  Bunte  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Op.  48,  March  25,  1932. 

[copyrighted] 


la  maisonette 

the  little  house  of  many  designers 
115  newbury  street,  boston 

interpreting  — 
paris  chic  in  an 
american   way  — 


recently  arrived 
from  paris 
with 

"le  dernier  cri  de 

chapeaux" 

at  the  most  reasonable 
with  "la  maisonette"  prices 
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MONIQUE 

DE  LA  BRUCHOLLERIE 

Renowned  French 
Pianist 

who  plays 

WED.  EVE.,  JAN.  14  in 
JORDAN  HALL 


uses  the 


STEINWAY  EXCLUSIVELY 


e  • 


Mme.  de  la  Bruchollerie 
writes  of  the 
STEINWAY: 
I     "It  is  the  perfection  of 
|  the  Steinway  that  lib- 
erates the  spirit  of  the 


music* 


11 


JW*Steinert  ^ioni 


Jerome  F.  Murphy,  President 

162  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

Also  at  Wellesley  Hills,  Worcester  and  Springfield 
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how  to  bring  the  symphony  hOIHB 


The  entire  performance  of  the  Boston  Symphony  is  broad- 
cast direct  from  the  hall  each  Friday  afternoon  and  again 
on  Saturday  night  over  WGBH,  exclusively  on  FM.  You 
can  bring  the  symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  FM  receiver! 

Much  of  the  Orchestra's  repertoire  is  available  to  you  on 
RCA- Victor  LP  and  78  rpm  records.  You  can  bring  the 
Symphony  home  with  a  GOOD  record  changer  and 
amplifier-speaker  system! 

Note,  please,  that  we  have  used  the  word  GOOD. 
By  Radio  Shack  standards,  this  word  is  not  synony- 
mous with  any  commercial  radio  set  or  console. 

To  bring  the  symphony  home  with  every  note,  tone  and 
instrument  intact  and  undistorted,  you  need  a  high-fidelity 
home  music  system  capable  of  reproducing  the  entire  range 
of  audible  sound  at  any  desired  volume  level. 

A  high-fidelity  system — such  as  the  famous  ALTEC- 
LANSING  system  shown  at  the  right — is  actually  a 
"radio"  broken  up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner, 
amplifier,  loudspeaker.  Each  part  is  separately  built. 
A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape  recorder  may 
be  added  at  any  time !  The  parts  may  be  housed  in 
any  space,  furniture,  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet. 
Their   functions   may  be   remotely   controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard, 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  "Audio  Com- 
parator". They  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks  of 
life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs,  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  record- 
ings and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's 
world  music  tradition! 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING   FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  ''Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

]  67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FOURTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  25,  at  3:00  o'clock 
Soloist:  JEAN  BEDETTI,  '  Cello 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  9,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  10,  at  8:30  o'clock 


Cherubini Overture   to   "Anacreon" 

Harsanyi Symphony  in  C 


intermission 


Brahms Piano  Concerto  No.  2,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  83 


SOLOIST 

CLAUDIO  ARRAU 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 

CHARLES  W.  MOULTON 

TEACHER  OF  PIANOFORTE 

Simplified  explanation  and  application  of  renowned  Matthay  principles. 
Town   Studio  Country  Studio 

169  Bay  State  Rd.  1192   Greendale  Ave.,  Needham 

Cir  7-7661  Telephone  Needham  1550 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


AS  7-3997 


DOROTHY  ROSENBERG  ALPERT 
violinist 


MILDRED  SPIEGEL  ZUCKER 
pianist 

Studio  -  1406  BEACON  STREET,  BROOKLINE 

(near    Coolidge    Corner) 


Children    and   adults    will   be    accepted   for   the 
study   of   piano,   violin,    viola,    theory   and   chamber   music 


KE  6-0750 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Tel.   AS    7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 

Stalky  College 
Brookline,  Mass. 
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Aaron  Richmond  presents 
MONIQ/ITE   do   la   BRUCHOLLERIE 

Remarkable  French  pianist  who  scored   triumph  with   Boston  Symphony 

JORDAN  HALL,  Wed.   Eve,  Jan.    14 

($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 

(Stein  way) 


JENNIE    TOUREL 

Foremost  Living  Song   interpreter 

JORDAN  HALL,   Sun.   Aft.,   Jan.    18 

($3.60,  $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


(Baldwin) 


ANDRES    SEGOVIA 

World-Famous  Guitarist 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Jan.  25   ($3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


PAUL    BADURA-SKODA 

Viennese  Pianist  on   1st  American  tour 

JORDAN  HALL,  Sun.  Aft.,  Feb.   1    ($3.00,   $2.40,   $1.80) 


(Steinway) 


HEIFETZ 

SYMPHONY  HALL,   Sun.   Aft.,   Feb.   8 
($4.80,   $3.60,   $3.00,  $2.40,  $1.80) 


(Steinway) 


GERSHWIN    FESTIVAL 

Sun.  Eve.,  Feb.  8— SYMPHONY  HALL 
GERSHWIN  CONCERT  ORCHESTRA 

LORIN  MAAZEL,  Conductor 

SANROMA,  Piano  Soloist 

THEODOR  UPPMAN,  Baritone 

(Star  of  Covent  Garden  production  of  "Billy  Budd") 

CAROLYN  LONG,  Soprano 
(Star  of  opera  and  operetta) 

SEATS  NOW  at  BOX-OFFICE 

(Baldwin) 


CHICAGO 
SYMPHONY    ORCHESTRA 

Thur.  Eve.,  March  12 
RAFAEL  KUBELIK,  Conductor 

Program  will  include  the  Wagner  "Meistersinger"  Overture,  Beethoven 
"Eroica'%  Mattinu  Double  Concerto  for  2  String  Orchestras,  piano  and 
kettledrums. 


In  the  finest  homes...  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world — 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  sive  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 

pleasure  realized  only  throush  ownership  of  the  finest. 


THE  BALDWIN  PIANO  COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,   BOSTON 
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BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS 


HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS 
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FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
y?     HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 
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SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952"I953 

Sunday    Afternoon    Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J,  ANDERSON,  Jb. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

insurance  of  Every  Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must  Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street  Los  Angeles,   California 

Boston,  Mass.  3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700  Dunkirk    8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,   1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry   B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judb,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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THE 
LIVING  TRUST 


How  It  Benefits  You,  Your 
Family,  Your  Estate 


Unsettled  conditions  .  .  .  new  inventions  .  .  .  political  changes  .  .  . 
interest  rates  and  taxes,  today  make  the  complicated  field  of  in- 
vestments more  and  more  a  province  for  specialists. 

Because  of  this,  more  and  more  men  and  women,  with  capital  to 
invest  and  estates  to  manage,  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

WHAT  IT  IS 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified 
portion  of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of 
yourself,  members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities 
—  and  can  be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney,  in  strict  con- 
fidence, to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

Fo.  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shaivmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE    SPRING   TOUR 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  present 
Boston  season,  on  April  18,  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  will  make  its  first 
tour  of  the  far  West.  This  orchestra 
has  never  traveled  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi except  in  1915  when  they  made 
a  visit  to  San  Francisco  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  as  part  of  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  under  the  direction 
of  Karl  Muck.  Charles  Munch  has  in- 
vited Pierre  Monteux  to  share  with 
him  the  concerts  of  the  tour  this  spring. 
The  following  cities   will   be  visited: 


April  21 

Detroit 

22 

Columbus 

23 

Dayton 

24 

Cincinnati 

25 

Knoxville 

26 

Chattanooga 

27 

Atlanta 

28 

New  Orleans 

30 

Dallas 

May      1 

El   Paso 

2 

Tucson 

3 

Pasadena 

4 

Los  Angeles 

5 

Santa   Barbara 

6 

Fresno 

7 

San   Francisco 

9 

San   Francisco 

10 

Sacramento 

11 

Salt  Lake  City 

12 

Provo 

13 

Denver 

15 

Chicago 

16 

Chicago 

17 

Chicago 

18 

East   Lansing 

19 

Ann  Arbor 

20 

Toronto 

21 

Montreal 

22 

Burlington 

THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 

JANUARY 

SALE 

on  both  White 

and  Blossom  Tone 

WAMSUTTA 

SUPERCALE 
SHEETS   and   CASES 


WHITE 

Plain 

Hem-  Sc 

illoped 

SHEETS 

Hem 

Stitched 

72"  x 108" 

4.95 

5.35 

5.95 

81" x 108" 

5.85 

6.25 

6.85 

90" x 108" 

6.45 

6.85 

7.45 

108"  x  122/2" 

13.95 

14.55 

16.15 

CASES 

45"  x  38/2" 

1.35 

1.60 

1.90 

BLOSSOM 

TONES 

72" x 108" 

5.95 

6.3  5 

6.95 

81" x 108" 

6.95 

7.3  5 

7.95 

90" x 108" 

7.95 

8.35 

8.95 

CASES 

45"  x  38/2" 

1.75 

2.00 

2.30 

IMPORTANT  SAVINGS  ON 

WAMSUTTA  TOWELS 


416    Boylston    Street,    Boston        KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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EXHIBITION 

Now   on   view   in   the   Gallery   is   an 
exhibition    of    American    paintings    on 
loan  from  the  collections  of  the  Spring- 
field Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
Abrahams,  Fay.  Dusk 
Binford,   Julien.   Man    with  Fruit 
Bowers,    George    N.    A    Little    Beach 

Party 
Burke,  Ainslie.  East  River  Canal 
Dante,  Giglio.  The  Dancer 
Davies,  Kenneth.  Pocusmania 
Ellis,  Dean.  Cathedral  Entrance 
Gikow,  Ruth.  To  Market 
Gray,  Beata.  The  Doorway 
Grosser,     Maurice.     The     Fisherman's 

House 
Gwathmey,  Robert.  Bread  and  Circuses 
Hall,  Carl  A.  Autumn 
Hewes,   Madeline.   The  Blessing  Strive 


Hoyt,    Whitney.   Mississippi   Landscape 

James,  Alexander.  Candide,  1930 

Kock,  John.  Vermont  Marble  Quarry 

Koerner,  Henry.  The  Weary 

Lasker,   Joe.   Icarus 

Levi,  Julien  E.  Boots  on  the  Beach 

Penney,  James.  Open  Window 

Perlin,  Bernard.  The  Street 

Philipp,     Robert.     Patio     Roy  ale — New 

Orleans 
Rabinovitz,     Harold.     Self-Portrait     at 

Easel 
Rain,  Charles.  Dark  Stranger 
Ray,  Ruth.  Pied  Piper  of  Hunting  Ridge 
Reichert,  Donald.  Return  to  Eden 
Roberts,  Elizabeth  Converse.  Hurricane 

Island — Maine    Coast 
Ruellan,  Andree.  Sixth  Avenue 
Sargent,  John  Singer.  Glacier  Streams — 

The  Simplon 
Stuempfig,   Walter.    Carnival 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


*„. 


tulle  and  lace  to  frost 

your  wedding  happiness 
.  .  .  ethereal  looking  in  a 

gown  destined  for  your 
important  day  .  .  .  from  the 
Bridal  Shop  on  the  Fifth 
Floor  of  Filene's 
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Nothing  is  permanent  except  change  —  Heraclitus 


,     ,    ,.,,,.„,. : 

■:■:■■■■■:■■■' 


Dunster  House  is  one  of  the  seven  stately 
undergraduate  Houses  completed  in   193 1 

The  first  college  building,  erected 
with  funds  voted  by  the  General 
Court  in  1636,  was  in  the  Yard  on 
the  present  site  of  Grays  Hall. 


"From  the  age  that  is  past  to  the  age 
that  is  waiting  before'''' 


Harvard,  America's  oldest 
university,  has  witnessed  all  the 
tremendous  changes  in  American 
life  since  1636.  Yet  she  is  still 
"Calm  rising  through  change 
and  through  storm." 

In  today's  changing  world, 
the  individual  who  seeks  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  faces  many 
problems.  An  up-to-date  will  is 
essential  in  meeting  them.  If  you 
have  no  will,  or  have  not  re- 
viewed it  recently,  you  should 
see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


ony's services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY   OF   YOUR   TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
Chairman^TrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  with  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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HEVISED 
70UBTH       PHOGBAH 


SOTDAY  APTOHKOQH,  January  25  •  at  3  0* clock 

*********** 

Cherubixiia   •*•••*   o  Overture  to  HAnacreonM 
Bartok0   •   ..•-.-•«*.    oDeux  Image® 


Wagnero   •   o   o   •    *  <>   o   *   oExcerpte  from  Act  III9 

"Dlf>  Moigtarsinger 
von  Wurriberg11 

IlTCEHMISStON 

Schubert0   ..••..   0   « Symphony  in  B  minor t 

"Unfinished" 

Debus  sye   co o   "Prelude  a  l9apr&e~midl 

d°un  3aun$" 

Debussy*  o  .  .  .  o  „  «  0  "Printempse" 

Suite  Symphonique 


SEVENTY -SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREE 


fourth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  25,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Cherubini Overture  to  "Anacreon" 


Schumann Concerto  for  Violoncello  and  Orchestra 

in  A  minor,  Op.  129 

Nicht  zu  schnell  —  Langsam  —  Sehr  lebhaft 
INTERMISSION 

Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor    ("Unfinished") 

I.    Allegro  moderato 
II.     Andante  con  moto 


Debussy "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme* 


Debussy "Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

I.     Tres  modere 
II.     Modere 


SOLOIST 

JEAN  BEDETTI 


The  Friday   and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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R.  H.  STEARNS  acknowledges  the  genius  of 
American  Designers  by  having  for  your  selection, 
originals  by  these  famous  names: 


Ritter 

Maurice  Rentner 

Larry  Aldrich 

Kasper 

Laddie  Northridge 

Brigance 

Claire  McCardell 

Carolyn  Schnurer 

Hattie  Carnegie 

Chanda 

Germaine  Montabert 

Guy  Anderson 

Beatrice  Martin 

Monte  Sano 

Harvey  Berin 

Seymour  Fox 

Sylvan  Rich 

Anne  Fogarty 

R.  H.  STEARNS  CO. 

BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


OVERTURE  TO  THE  OPERA-BALLET,  "ANACRZON" 

By  Luigi  Cherubini 

Born  in  Florence,  September  14,  1760;  died  in  Paris,  March  15,  1842 


Anacreon  or  L' Amour  fugitif,  text  by  R.  Mendouze,  was  first  produced  at  the  Opera 
in  Paris,  October  4,  1803. 

The  Overture  had  its  first  Boston  hearing  at  a  concert  by  the  Harvard  Musical 
Association,  February  8,  1866.  It  was  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony  Concerts, 
October  24,  1884  and  repeated  in  1886,  1889,  1891,  1894,  1897,  1^99,  1904,  1913,  1916, 
1917  and  1921.  It  is  scored  for  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons, 
4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

anacreon  is  suitably  noticed  in  the  programs  of  this  orchestra  for  he 
XX  sits  with  his  lyre  in  his  niche  in  Symphony  Hall,  the  sixth  statue 
from  the  stage  on  the  right  side.  The  Greek  lyric  poet  who  praised  love 
and  wine  has  been  celebrated  by  other  composers  than  Cherubini: 
Rameau,  Raymond,  Gretry  (Anacreon  chez  Poly  crate)  and  Mehul  are 
among  the  list.  Well  known  is  Anakreons  Grab,  the  song  of  Hugo 
Wolf  on  Goethe's  text. 

The  knowledge  of  Anacreon  is  largely  legendary  and  has  come  down 
to  us  through  the  mention  of  him  by  contemporary  writers  and 
through  a  few  of  his  verses,  some  of  which  have  survived  by  quotation 
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in  the  works  of  others  and  some  of  which  have  probably  been  falsely 
attributed  to  him.  He  was  born  about  560  B.C.  at  Teos,  an  Ionian  city, 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  When  his  country  was  threatened  by  the 
invading  Persians  under  Cyrus  he  took  part  in  the  fighting,  but  by  his 
own  admission  dropped  his  shield  and  fled,  perhaps  realizing  the  wis- 
dom of  saving  his  far  greater  accomplishment  upon  the  lyre  to  delight 
his  fellow  men.  He  made  his  way  to  Samos  and  the  court  of  Polycrites, 
a  "tyrant"  of  the  more  benevolent  sort.  There  he  was  treated  with  much 
favor  by  virtue  of  his  poems  in  praise  of  this  monarch.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  Anacreon  was  allowed  to  sit  in  the  royal  chamber  when 
the  embassy  from  the  Persian  king  was  given  audience.  When  Poly- 
crites died  Hipparchus,  then  the  ruler  at  Athens,  sent  a  galley  of 
fifty  oars  to  bring  him  as  an  ornament  of  his  court.  When  Hipparchus 
was  assassinated  Anacreon  apparently  returned  to  Teos  for  his  remain- 
ing years,  which  if  Lucian  is  correct  were  85.  Because  Anacreon  wrote 
much  poetry  in  praise  of  Eros  and  Bacchus,  the  story  grew  that  he 
lived  accordingly  in  the  delights  furnished  by  those  gods.  This  cannot 
be  assumed  for  he  also  wrote  hymns  to  Artemis  and  other  deities  of 
more  reputable  associations.  Pliny  was  the  originator  of  the  much- 
quoted  anecdote  that  his  death  was  caused  by  choking  on  a  grape 
seed.  The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  draws  stiffly  aloof  from  this  story 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 

for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen!  Use  it 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze^  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COplet  9-6262 


mm 


m*. 


\ 
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YOUR  TEAM.,  .for  Estate  Planning  Advice 

High  taxes,  high  living  costs,  changed  family  situations 
and  unsettled  world  conditions,  have  made  many  a  per- 
sonal estate  program  out  of  date  or  inadequate  today. 
Where  should  the  man  or  woman,  seriously  concerned 
about  this  situation,  turn  for  advice? 

We  suggest  this  team  of  experienced  advisers  working 
together  with  YOU: 

THE  ATTORNEY.  For  guidance  in  all  legal  questions 
and  for  drafting  all  legal  instruments. 

THE  INSURANCE  UNDERWRITER.  To  help  coordinate 
life  insurance  with  the  rest  of  the  estate  program,  and 
provide  quick  cash  for  estate  taxes. 

THE  TRUST  OFFICER.  For  experienced  assist- 
ance on  all  practical  problems,  such  as 
workable  administrative  and  investment 
procedure. 

Our  Trust  officers  are  available  at  any 
time  to  cooperate  for  your  family's 
greater  benefit. 


BOSTON   SAFE   DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST  COMPANY 


100  FRANKLIN  STREET 


RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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as  having  "an  air  of  mythical  adaption  to  the  poet's  habits  which 
makes  it  somewhat  apocryphal."  Athenaeus  protests  that  Anacreon 
must  at  least  have  been  sober  in  his  moments  of  creation  and  joins 
Horace  in  repudiating  "the  brutal  characteristics  of  intoxication"  as 
fit  only  "for  barbarians  and  Scythians." 

Many  versions  about  the  delights  of  drinking  were  attributed  to 
Anacreon  and  translated  by  such  poets  as  Abraham  Cowley  and  Tom 
Moore  in  seventeenth-century  England,  but  their  authenticity  is  now 
seriously  questioned.  Lyrical  pieces  of  this  sort  were  called  Anacreon- 
tics. The  source  of  the  tune  of  The  Star-Spangled  Banner  was  a  drink- 
ing song  of  this  period  addressed  "To  Anacreon  in  Heaven."  The 
music  was  composed  by  John  Stafford  Smith   (1750-1 836(7]) . 

The  opera-ballet  by  Cherubini  which  Mendouze  first  intended  to 
call  "Anacreon  chez  lui"  was  produced  in  revolutionary  Paris,  whereby 
the  composer  was  referred  to  as  "Citoyen  Cherubini,"  the  librettist  as 
"Citoyen  Mendouze,"  the  choreographer  as  "Citoyen  Gardel."  Al- 
though Cherubini  had  written  nineteen  operas  and  enjoyed  consider- 
able success  this  one  was  not  well  received.  According  to  Castil-Blaze 
the  first  audience  balked  at  the  absurd  plot  and  at  the  point  when 
Anacreon  addressed  one  of  his  odalisques  as  "esclave  interessante"  and 
interrupted  the  performance  with  derisive  laughter  for  several  minutes. 


ESTABLISHED   1833 


add  up 


yourestate 


Few  people  realize  the  size  of  their  estates  until  they  do  some 
"paper  work."  Value  of  home,  automobiles,  bank  accounts, 
life  insurance,  securities,  interest  in  a  business— these  may  be 
just  a  part  of  the  assets  which  would  be  distributed  among 
others,  some  day. 

A  sound,  economical  estate  plan— that's  the  next  step. 
Let  us  go  to  work  on  your  plan,  with  your  attorney— now. 
Just  phone,  and  we  will  arrange  a  three-way  appointment. 

RO  C  KLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department :  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


^ i^^—     MEMBER   FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 
Arrivals 

at 


S.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Embassy  Creamed  Marrons,  8  oz.  tin $   .49 

A  superb,  sweetened  puree  of  French  chestnuts,  for  use  as  a 
filling  for  layer  cakes  or  tarts,  as  an  ice  cream  sauce  or  a  spread 
for  tea  sandwiches. 

Overland  Crispettes,  5  oz.  jar 89 

Delicate,  crisp,  paper-thin  wafers,  diamond-shaped  with  scal- 
loped edges.  A  perfect  base  for  all  sorts  of  hors  d'oeuvre  spreads 
and  canape  mixtures.  Plain  or  garlic  flavor. 

Red  Label  Pear  Tomatoes  for  Salad,  1 6  oz.  jar 39 

Red-ripe,  pear-shaped,  whole  peeled  tomatoes  to  chill  and  serve 
on  lettuce  with  dressing. 

Red  Label  Chicken  Cacciatore,  30  oz.  tin 1.93 

Tender  chicken  in  a  sauce  created  from  tomatoes,  mushrooms, 
onions,  sweet  peppers,  celery  and  distinctive  seasonings. 

Red  Label  Southern  Pecan  Cake,  18  oz.  tin 1.49 

A  specialty  of  the  South.  Made  with  pecan  halves,  chopped 
fruits,  glace  pineapple  and  Maraschino  cherries. 

Red  Label  Stewed  Tomatoes,  1 6  oz.  tin 27 

Tomatoes  blended  with  celery,  green  peppers,  onions,  sugar  and 
seasonings.  Serve  as  a  vegetable  or  thicken  slightly  and  use  as  a 
delicious  tomato  sauce. 

Red  Label  Concentrated  Corn  Chowder,  15  oz.  tin 23 

Just  the  chowder  that  tastes  so  good  in  wintry  weather — full 
of  golden,  sweet  kernels  of  corn,  with  potatoes  and  zestful 
seasoning.  Add  milk. 

Peacock  Curry  Powder,  1  lb.  jar 1.15 

One  of  the  first  importations  from  India  in  three  years.  An 
authentic  curry  powder  to  gladden  the  hearts  of  epicures  who 
enjoy  curried  dishes. 
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The  opera  has  never  fared  well,  but  its  overture  enjoyed  for  many 
years  a  lusty  survival. 

Maria  Luigi  Carlo  Zenobio  Salvatore  Cherubini  was  an  interesting 
figure  in  music,  not  so  much  perhaps  by  what  he  has  left  as  by  the 
way  he  was  received  by  his  contemporaries.  He  was  born  ten  years 
before  Beethoven,  and  consequently,  when  his  operas  were  successful 
in  Vienna,  Beethoven,  who  held  unrealized  hopes  in  that  field,  probably 
looked  upon  him  with  unexpressed  envy  as  well  as  expressed  ad- 
miration. 

Cherubini  settled  in  Paris  in  1788  and  made  that  world  center  of 
opera  his  headquarters  for  the  rest  of  his  years.  He  lived  to  head  the 
Conservatoire  as  a  peppery  reactionary,  and  there  to  become  the  butt 
of  some  lively  anecdotes  by  the  young  Berlioz.  When  he  died,  the 
Romantic  movement,  with  such  promising  composers  as  Schumann, 
Chopin,  Mendelssohn  and  Liszt  in  the  ascendant,  was  well  under  way. 

f  COPYRIGHTED  1 
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ANITA  DAVIS-CHASE  announces 


JORDAN  HALL  THURS.  EVE.,  JANUARY  29 

ANNA  RUSSELL 

International  Concert  Comedienne 

(Four  sold-out  N.Y.  recitals) 

"kept  a  Town  Hall  audience  laughing  for  almost  two  hours.  For  all  students 
of  singing  she  is  a  MUST,  for  the  initiated  musically  she  is  a  riot." 

N.Y.  Journal-American 

"the  British  Comedienne  convulsed  the  audience" 

Musical  Courier 

"DON'T  MISS  ANNA  RUSSELL!  She  will  chase  anybody's  blues  away" 

N.Y.  World-Telegram 


BENEFIT  SOUTH  END   MUSIC  CENTRE  SCHOLARSHIP   FUND 
Remaining  Tickets  at  Box-Office  of  Jordan  Hall 
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Fiduciary  Trust  Company 

10  POST  OFFICE  SQUARE 
BOSTON 


DIRECTORS 


Francis  C.  Gray 

President 

Edward  F.  MacNichol 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 

James  O.  Bangs 

Vice  President  &  Treasurer 

Ralph  B.  Williams 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

Robert  H.  Gardiner 

Vice  President  &  Trust  Officer 

William  H.  Best 

Ropes,  Gray,  Best, 

Coolidge  &  Rugg 

Winthrop  H.  Churchill 

Investment  Counsel 

Charles  K.  Cobb 

Scudder,  Stevens  &  Clark 

David  F.  Edwards 

Chairman  of  the  Board 
Saco-Lowell  Shops 


Carl  J.  Gilbert 

Treasurer  Gillette  Company 

Francis  Gray 

Trustee 

Henry  R.  Guild 

Herrick,  Smith,  Donald,  Farley 
&  Ketchum 

David  H.  Howie 
Trustee 

Richard  C.  Paine 

Treasurer  State  Street  Investment 
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ENTR'ACTE 

CHERUBINI  AND  NAPOLEON 

From  Cherubini,  Memorials  Illustrative  of  his  Life 

By  Edward  Bellasis 


On  the  12th  of  December  1800,  a  grand  performance  of  the  Creation 
took  place  in  Paris.  Napoleon,  while  on  his  way  to  attend  it,  was 
near  being  killed  by  the  explosion  of  the  infernal  machine.  It  was 
after  this  crisis  that  a  deputation,  composed  of  the  various  societies 
and  corporations  at  Paris,  waited  on  the  First  Consul  to  offer  their 
congratulations  on  his  escape.  Cherubini,  as  a  representative  of  the 
Conservatoire,  was  among  the  deputation,  but  kept  in  the  back- 
ground, wishing  to  avoid  any  unpleasant  meeting  with  Napoleon; 
who,  however,  ironically  exclaimed:  'I  do  not  see  Monsieur  Cherubin,' 
pronouncing  the  name  in  this  French  way,  in  order  to  indicate,  it  is 
said,  that  Cherubini  was  not  worthy  of  being  deemed  an  Italian  com- 
poser. When  the  composer  came  forward,  neither  said  one  word.  Yet 
crowds  were  still  rushing  nightly  to  see  and  hear  Les  Deux  Journees. 
Shortly  after  the  above  incident,  Napoleon  invited  him  to  a  banquet 
at  the  Tuileries,  given  to  a  number  of  the  distinguished  men  at  Paris. 
After  a  frugal  repast  the  company  adjourned  to  the  salon,  where  the 
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Debussy's  New  Orleans  Mentor 

4(TjAVE  you  observed,"  Delver  Forfax,  the 
X  JL  ace  observer,  queried,  "how  often  genius 
takes  form  through  the  stimulation  of 
some  lesser  personality?  Somehow,  he  possesses  the 
special  qualities  which  hasten  the  flowering  of 
budding  genius.  He  is  like  the  simple  catalytic 
agent  which  touches  off  certain  important  chemical 
reactions. 

"A  case  in  point  is  the  teacher  who  was  most  im- 
portant in  helping  Debussy  to  crystallize  the  grains 
of  impulse  and  thought  which  resulted  in  music 
which  was  to  become  known  as  unmistakably  'De- 
bussyan.' 

"Among  officials  and  teachers  at  the  Paris  Con- 
servatory, young  Debussy  was  Exasperation  per- 
sonified. That  is,  with  the  exception  of  one  teacher, 
who  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  U.S.A.  There  he 
spent  his  boyhood,  received  his  first  musical  training, 
GUIRAUD  and  saw  his  first  operatic  composition  staged.  He 

was  Ernest  Guiraud,  son  of  a  French  musician  who  was  active  in  the  French 
Opera,  for  which  the  Creole  city  long  was  famous.  Settling  in  France  in  his 
'teens,  Ernest  became  a  brilliant  student  at  the  Paris  Conservatory,  won  the 
Grand  Prix  de  Rome,  continued  to  make  quite  a  mark  as  a  composer.  After  a 
professorship  in  harmony  and  accompaniment  at  the  Conservatory,  he  was 
appointed  Professor  of  Composition.  Claude  Debussy,  boy  student  who  was 
proficient  in  piano,  exceptional  in  solfege,  and  obstreperous  in  harmony,  became 
his  composition  student. 

"They  took  to  each  other.  On  the  surface,  that  seemed  surprising.  The  pupil 
was  seventeen,  brilliant  but  disorganized,  an  utter  rebel.  The  teacher  was 
forty-three,  brilliant  and  well-organized,  but  mentally  flexible,  a  discreet  rebel. 
In  his  own  compositions  he  showed  mastery  of  instrumentation — a  subject  on 
which  he  published  a  treatise — and  daring  harmonies  which  he  introduced 
without  creating  a  pronounced  sensation. 

"Guiraud  was  one  faculty  member  who  was  able  to  get  along  with  young 
Claude.  He  listened  with  understanding  to  the  supposed  ravings  of  the  young- 
ster. And  he  gained  the  boy's  confidence,  respect,  and  heed  for  advice.  He  got 
Claude  to  show  first  that  he  could  work  within  the  bounds  of  discipline,  then 
strike  for  freedom. 

"Much  was  accomplished  in  conversations  outside  the  class-room — at  regu- 
lar lunch-time  debates,  and  in  the  course  of  long  walks  at  night. 

"In  the  end,  Debussy  the  juvenile  rebel  student  became  Debussy  the  unique 
French  master — thanks  to  the  reasoned  approach  to  freedom  that  came  to  him 
from  New  Orleans  through  Ernest  Guiraud." 
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First  Consul  entered  into  conversation  with  Cherubini,  both  of  them 
walking  up  and  down  the  room.  'Well,'  said  Napoleon,  'the  French 
are  in  Italy.'  'Where  would  they  not  go,'  rejoined  Cherubini,  'led  by 
such  a  hero  as  you?'  Napoleon  seemed  pleased,  but  talked  now  in 
Italian  now  in  French,  which  so  confused  Cherubini  that  he  could 
scarcely  make  out  what  the  Consul  was  saying.  At  length  the  latter 
began  on  the  old  topic:  'I  tell  you,'  he  said,  'I  like  Paisiello's  music 
immensely;  it  is  soft  and  tranquil.  You  have  much  talent,  but  there 
is  too  much  accompaniment,'  and  he  instanced  the  celebrated  air  of 
Zingarelli,  'Ombra  adorata,'  as  being  the  sort  of  thing  he  liked. 
Cherubini  quietly  rejoined:  'Citizen  Consul,  I  conform  myself  to 
French  taste;  "paese  che  vai  usanza  che  trovi,"  says  the  Italian  proverb.' 
'Your  music,'  continued  Napoleon,  'makes  too  much  noise;  speak  to 
me  in  that  of  Paisiello,  that  is  what  lulls  me  gently.'  'I  understand,' 
replied  Cherubini;  'you  like  music  which  does  not  stop  you  from 
thinking  of  state  affairs.'  At  this  witty  answer  Napoleon  frowned,  and 
the  talk  ended* 

Cherubini  now  found  himself  persistently  ignored  and  ill-treated  by 

*  Arnold  somewhat  amusingly  says   that  to  Napoleon's   charge   of    'too  many  notes,'   Cheru- 
bini gave  'the  ever-memorable  reply' :  'Not  one  too  many.' 
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the  First  Consul,  and  though  producing  masterpieces  worth  a  fortune 
to  the  musical  world,  yet  he  received  no  honors  as  a  composer,  and 
hardly  any  income  save  the  pay  received  as  inspector  of  the  Conserva- 
toire, which  scarcely  sufficed  for  his  maintenance.  How  significant  of 
his  downcast  state  of  mind  is  the  catalogue  of  his  works  at  this  period! 
Hardly  anything  was  written  during  1801  and  1802;  and  as  a  dis- 
traction Cherubini  occupied  himself  with  his  botanical  pursuits. 

When  the  concordat  with  the  Pope  had  been  signed,  Napoleon,  who 
loved  to  return  to  the  old  ways  of  the  monarchy,  determined  to  re- 
establish a  consular  chapel;  and,  at  the  close  of  1802,  invited  Paisiello, 
then  at  Naples,  to  come  to  Paris,  and  be  director  of  the  music.  Paisiello 
came,  and  received  12,000  francs  a  year,  besides  lodging  and  a  carriage. 
The  number  of  singers  for  the  chapel  was  eight,  besides  twenty-seven 
instrumentalists  under  Paisiello.  As  the  old  Tuileries  chapel  had  been 
destroyed,  the  services  took  place  in  the  Hall  of  the  Council  of  State. 
All  this  gave  great  umbrage  to  the  Conservatoire.  That  institution,, 
with  its  famous  teachers,  supported  French  taste,  and  Napoleon 
passed  them  all  over  for  an  Italian  stranger.  They  resented  being 
placed  beneath  a  foreigner.  At  the  same  time,  as  Cherubini  stood 
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foremost  among  them,  they  disliked  him  as  well  as  Paisiello.  Cheru- 
bini,  indeed,  might  now  be  considered  one  of  themselves,  but  was  he 
an  Italian  born,  and  yet  thought  the  first  representative  of  the  new 
French  music?  The  intrigues  and  petty  jealousies  of  the  French 
musicians  deprive  them  of  the  just  excuse  that  might  be  made  for 
them,  in  their  indignation  at  Paisiello's  preferment.  Paisiello,  how- 
ever, pleased  none  but  the  First  Consul.  The  public,  stimulated  by 
beauties  of  a  higher  order,  listened  with  indifference  to  his  opera  of 
Proserpine,  his  masses,  his  psalms,  and  his  hymns.  Nor  did  Paisiello 
like  his  position;  accustomed  at  Naples  to  be  courted  by  artists,  and 
admired  by  the  public,  he  found  Paris  a  decided  change  for  the  worse. 
After  the  grand  solemnity  of  the  coronation  of  the  French  Emperor, 
he  asked  to  be  released  from  his  engagement  with  Napoleon,  pleading 
as  his  excuse  the  ill-health  of  his  wife.  With  difficulty  he  obtained  his 
request,  and  returned  to  Naples  towards  the  end  of  1804.  Napoleon 
tried  to  get  Zingarelli  in  his  stead,  but  Zingarelli  refused  all  offers, 
wisely  preferring  his  post  at  the  Vatican.  Such  was  the  petty  conten- 
tion that  made  Cherubini,  disgusted  with  that  divine  art  of  which  he 
was  so  consummate  a  master,  seek  a  distraction  in  the  cultivation 
of  flowers. 
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CONCERTO  FOR  VIOLONCELLO  AND  ORCHESTRA, 

IN  A  MINOR,  Op.  129 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  at  Zwickau  in  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  at  Endenich,  near  Bonn, 

July  29,  1856 


£■ 


Schumann  composed  his  Violoncello  Concerto  in  October,  1850.  It  was  probably 
not  performed  in  his  lifetime.  The  first  recorded  performance  was  one  given  at  the 
Leipzig  Conservatory  to  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth.  The  date 
was  June  9,  i860,  and  the  soloist,  Ludwig  Ebert. 

The  following  performances  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  are  listed: 
February  3,  1888  (Soloist,  Fritz  Giese) ;  March  6,  1896  (Leo  Schulz);  October  7,  1910 
(Alwin  Schroeder) ;  January  30,  1920  (Jean  Bedetti) ;  April  17,  1931  (Gregor 
Piatigorsky);  January  18,  1937,  Monday  Concert  (Gaspar  Cassad6) ;  January  23,  1942 
(Emanuel  Feuermann) ;  December  24,  1943   (Gregor  Piatigorsky). 

The  orchestration  calls  for  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns,  2 
trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings. 

It  was  in  new  surroundings,  which  might  not  have  been  considered 
favorable  for  composition,  that  Schumann  wrote  his  Concerto  for 
Violoncello.  About  two  months  before,  he  had  installed  himself  at 
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Dusseldorf.  He  had  accepted  the  post  of  orchestral  and  choral  leader, 
not  without  some  hesitation,  for  Mendelssohn,  who  had  conducted 
there,  spoke  not  too  well  of  the  quality  of  the  musicians.  But  the 
duties  were  light  enough  not  to  tax  his  strength  or  to  intrude  seriously 
upon  the  realm  of  the  creative  imagination. 

The  Schumanns,  taking  their  farewell  of  Dresden,  accordingly 
moved  to  the  Rhine  city  on  September  2,  1850.  Clara  was  distressed  at 
the  noisy  lodgings  they  were  at  first  compelled  to  take,  because  her 
husband's  failing  health  required  a  peaceful  environment.  But  the 
local  musicians  gave  the  pair  a  heartening  welcome,  with  a  serenade, 
a  combined  concert,  supper  and  ball  on  September  7.  Choral  and  or- 
chestral rehearsals  began  and  promised  well.  This  promise  was  not  to 
be  fulfilled;  Schumann,  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  the  position, 
later  encountered  friction  which  resulted  in  his  forced  resignation. 
But  in  October,  1850,  Schumann  was  still  optimistic  over  his  new 
situation.  Neither  the  necessity  of  adjustment  to  new  routine,  nor  the 
strain  of  making  new  acquaintances  prevented  him  from  composing 
industriously.  A  visit  to  Cologne  and  the  Cathedral  there  on  Sep- 
tember 29  made  its  impress  upon  the  "Rhenish"  Symphony,  which 
he  composed  in  November. 
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Before  this  he  composed  his  concerto  for  violoncello  and  orchestra. 
The  work  was  sketched  between  October  10  and  16;  the  full  score 
completed  by  October  24.  Clara  Schumann  entered  in  her  diary,  Nov- 
vember   16:   "Robert  is  now  at  work  on  something.  I  do  not  know 
what,  for  he  has  said  nothing  to  me  about  it  [this  was  the  Symphony 
in  E-flat].  Last  month  he  composed  a  concerto  for  violoncello  that 
pleased  me  very  much.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  written  in  true  violon- 
cello style."  There  is  another  reference  to  the  concerto  the  following 
year.  "I  have  played  Robert's  violoncello  concerto  again,"  Mme.  Schu- 
mann wrote,  October  11,  1851,  "and  thus  gave  to  myself  a  truly  musi- 
cal and  happy  hour.  The  romantic  quality,  the  vivacity,  the  freshness 
and  the  humor,  and  also  the  highly  interesting  interweaving  of  violon- 
cello and  orchestra  are  indeed  wholly  ravishing,  and  what  euphony 
and  deep  feeling  there  are  in  all  the  melodic  passages!" 

Schumann  himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  entirely  satisfied.  He 
contemplated  a  performance  at  one  of  the  Diisseldorf  concerts  two 
years  later  (May,  1852) ,  but  apparently  withdrew  the  work.  He  did 
not  give  it  to  a  publisher  until  1854,  and  corrected  the  proofs  early 
in  that  year,  shortly  before  the  sorrowful  event  which  made  restraint 
necessary  —his  attempt  at  suicide  by  throwing  himself  into  the  river 
Rhine. 

The  three  movements  of  the  concerto  are  played  without  a  break. 
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In  the  first,  which  is  in  A  minor,  nicht  zu  schnell,  the  two  themes  are 
first  presented  by  the  solo  instrument  —  the  first  after  a  few  measures 
of  orchestral  introduction,  the  second  after  an  intervening  tutti.  The 
slow  movement,  langsam,  is  in  F  major.  It  is  based  principally  upon 
the  expressive  subject  which  the  violoncello  first  discloses.  An  accel- 
erando passage  for  the  solo  'cello  leads  into  the  finale  (sehr  lebhaft, 
in  A  minor) .  A  cadenza  is  introduced  before  the  conclusion. 

[copyrighted] 
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JEAN  BEDETTI 

Jean  Bedetti  was  the  first  cellist  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
from  1919  to  1948.  He  was  born  in  Lyons,  France,  studied  there  and 
at  the  Paris  Conservatoire.  He  became  first  cellist  at  the  Opera  Comique 
and  the  Colonne  Orchestra  in  1908,  playing  under  Colonne,  Pierne, 
and  Monteux.  After  service  in  the  First  World  War  he  came  to  this 
country  to  join  the  Boston  Symphony.  Mr.  Bedetti  has  since  his  retire- 
ment joined  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Miami  where  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  chamber  music  and  cello  instruction.  He  continues  as 
instructor  on  the  faculty  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Center. 

The  Concerto  with  which  Mr.  Bedetti  made  his  first  appearance  as 
soloist  in  Symphony  Hall,  was  Schumann's.  The  date  was  January 
30,  1920. 
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SYMPHONY  IN  B  MINOR,  "UNFINISHED" 
By  Franz  Schubert 

Born  in  Lichtenthal,  near  Vienna,  January  31,  1797;  died  in  Vienna, 

November  19,  1828 


This  Symphony,  sometimes  listed  as  No.  8,*  was  composed  in  1822  (it  was  begun 
October  30),  and  first  performed  thirty-seven  years  after  the  composer's  death.  It 
was  conducted  by  Herbeck  at  a  concert  of  the  Gesellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  in 
Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

The  orchestration  follows:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons,  2  horns, 
2  trumpets,  3   trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  world,  discovering  some  forty-three  years  post  facto  a  "master- 
piece," which,  for  all  its  qualities,  is  but  half  a  symphony,  has  in- 
dulged in  much  conjecture.  Did  Schubert  break  off  after  the  second 
movement  on  account  of  sudden  failure  of  inspiration,  or  because  he 
was  careless  of  the  work  (which  he  certainly  seems  to  have  been) 
and  did  not  realize  the  degree  of  lyric  rapture  which  he  had  cap- 


*  This  on  the  basis  that  it  was  the  last  to  be  found  although  it  was  composed  before 
the  great  C  major  Symphony.  The  posthumous  C  major  has  been  variously  numbered  7,  8,  9, 
or  10  by  those  who  have  variously  accepted  or  rejected  the  so-called  "Gastein  Symphony," 
which  was  lost,  and  the  fragmentary  sections  for  a  symphony  in  E  (1821),  which  Felix 
Weingartner  filled  out  into  a  full  score.  Fortunately  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony,  easily 
identified  by  its  name  and  key,  can  be  left  numberless. 
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tured  in  those  two  movements?  Or  perhaps  it  was  because  he  realized 
after  a  listless  attempt  at  a  third  movement  that  what  he  had  writ- 
ten was  no  typical  symphonic  opening  movement  and  contrasting 
slow  movement,  calling  for  the  relief  of  a  lively  close,  but  rather 
the  rounding  out  of  a  particular  mood  into  its  full-moulded  expres- 
sion —  a  thing  of  beauty  and  completeness  in  itself.  The  Schubert 
who  wrote  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony  was  in  no  condition  of  obedi- 
ence to  precept.  He  found  his  own  law  of  balance  by  the  inner  need 
of  his  subject.  Professor  Tovey  finds  the  theme  projected  for  the 
scherzo  "magnificent,"  but  is  distrustful  of  what  the  finale  might  have 
been,  for  Schubert's  existing  finales,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
three,  he  considers  entirely  unworthy  of  such  a  premise.  There  are 
others  who  can  imagine  no  scherzo  and  finale  whatever  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  symphony  in  the  state  in  which  Schubert  seems  de- 
liberately to  have  left  it.  However,  these  futile  speculations  may  be 
left  to  those  who  have  tried  to  uncover  in  Schubert's  uneventful  life 
some  unexpected  source  of  inspiration  for  the  symphony.  Was  Schubert 

under  the  spell  of  a  visit  to  his  idol,  Beethoven,  which  he  may  (or  may 
not)  have  made  in  that  very  year?  Or  was  there  some  secret  love  affair? 
These  questions  may  remain  with  the  romancers,  literary  and  dra- 
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matic,  who,  with  little  historical  data  to  embarrass  them,  have  been 
able  to  give  their  imagination  the  fullest  play. 


The  bare  facts  of  Schubert's  "Unfinished"  Symphony  are  soon  told. 
It  was  on  April  10,  1823,  some  months  after  he  had  composed  the  sym- 
phony, that  his  friend  Johann  Baptist  Jenger  put  up  his  name  for 
honorary  membership  of  the  Styrian  Music  Society  at  Gratz  on  the 
grounds  that  "although  still  young,  he  has  already  proved  by  his 
compositions  that  he  will  some  day  rank  high  as  a  composer."  Schubert 
gratefully  accepted  his  election  to  the  Styrian  Music  Society  with  the 
following  communication: 

May  it  be  the  reward  for  my  devotion  to  the  art  of  music  that  I  shall 
one  day  be  fully  worthy  of  this  signal  honour.  In  order  that  I  may 
also  express  in  musical  terms  my  lively  sense  of  gratitude,  I  shall  take 
the  liberty,  at  the  earliest  opportunity,  of  presenting  your  honourable 
Society  with  one  of  my  symphonies  in  full  score. 

Alfred  Einstein  in  his  invaluable  book,  Schubert,  a  Musical  Portrait, 
has  deduced  that  Schubert  presented  the  already  composed  symphony 
to  Anselm  Hiittenbrenner,  the  director  of  the  Society,  in  gratitude 
on  receiving  from  him  the  diploma  of  membership,  rather  than  to 
the  Society  itself.  Mr.  Einstein  further  believed  "it  is  also  quite  un- 
thinkable that  Schubert  with  all  his  tact  and  discretion  would  ever 
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have  presented  the  Society  with  an  unfinished  fragment. "  From  then 
on,  as  records  show,  Schubert  neither  spoke  nor  thought  about  it 
again.  Anselm  who,  like  his  brother  Joseph,  had  done  much  to  pro- 
mote a  recognition  of  Schubert,  and  attempted  (unsuccessfully)  to  pro- 
duce his  friend's  latest  opera  Alfonso  and  Estrella  at  Gratz  in  this 
year,  seems  to  have  done  nothing  at  all  about  the  symphony.  It  lay 
stuffed  away  and  unregarded  among  his  papers  for  many  years,  whence 
it  might  well  have  been  lost  and  never  known  to  the  world.  In  1865, 
in  his  old  age,  and  thirty-seven  years  after  Schubert's  death,  he  de- 
livered it  to  Johann  Herbeck  for  performance  by  the  "Friends  of  Music 
Society"  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865. 

Schubert  composed  symphonies  fluently  from  his  schooldays  until 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  when  (in  1818)  he  wrote  his  Sixth.  Like  those 
which  preceded  it,  the  Sixth  was  on  the  whole  complacent  and  conven- 
tional in  pattern.  Like  the  Fifth,  it  was  designed  for  the  none  too  il- 
lustrious Amateur  Society.*  In  the  ten  years  that  remained  of  his  life 
he  wrote  two  symphonies  in  full  scoring,  so  far  as  is  known.     » 


*  This  was  not  the  Geaellschaft  der  Musikfreunde  of  which  the  composer  was  a  member. 
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Kreissle  von  Helborn,  writing  the  first  considerable  biography  of 
Schubert  in  1865,  studying  his  subject  carefully  and  consulting  the 
acquaintances  of  the  composer  then  surviving,  got  wind  of  "a  symphony 
in  B  minor,  in  a  half-finished  state"  through  Joseph  Huttenbrenner, 
Anselm's  brother.  "The  fragment,"  reported  Kreissle,  "in  the  posses- 
sion of  Anselm  Huttenbrenner  of  Gratz,  is  said,  the  first  movement 
particularly,  to  be  of  great  beauty.  If  this  be  so,  Schubert's  intimate 
friend  would  do  well  to  emancipate  the  still  unknown  work  of  the 
master  he  so  highly  honors,  and  introduce  the  symphony  to  Schubert's 
admirers." 

A  worthy  suggestion!  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Joseph  had  done  something 
about  introducing  the  symphony.  He  had  written  in  i860,  five  years 
before  Kreissle's  book,  to  Johann  Herbeck,  then  conductor  of  the 
Gesellchaft  der  Musikfreunde  concerts  in  Vienna,  informing  him  that 
his  brother  had  a  "treasure  in  Schubert's  B  minor  Symphony,  which 
we  put  on  a  level  with  the  great  symphony  in  C,  his  instrumental  swan 
song,  and  any  one  of  the  symphonies  by  Beethoven."  Herbeck  did  not 
act  on  this  advice  for  five  years,  perhaps  because  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
compelled  to  play  one  of  Anselm's  overtures,  which  might  have  been 
an  obligation  firmly  tied  to  the  Schubert  manuscript.  Or  perhaps  he 
mistrusted  this  sudden  enthusiasm  of  the  Hiittenbrenners,  bursting 
forth  after  a  silence  of  some  thirty  years,  during  which  the  sheets 
had  lain  yellowing  and  unnoticed  in  Anselm's  cabinet.  It  is  only 
too  evident  the  brothers  had  thought  of  it  as  merely  one  of  count- 
less Schubert  manuscripts.  As  the  other  posthumous  symphony,  the 
C  major,  the  "swan  song"  unearthed  by  Schumann  in  1839,  published 
in  1850,  began  at  last  to  dawn  upon  the  general  musical  consciousness, 
the  Hiittenbrenners  may  have  pulled  out  their  old  relic  and  won- 
dered whether  by  some  rare  stroke  of  luck  it  might  prove  another 
such  as  the  C  major  symphony.  A  reduction  for  piano  duet  was 
brought  forth  and  shown  to  "the  initiated"  among  their  friends.  But 
Anselm   Huttenbrenner,   an   unsuccessful  and  embittered  composer, 
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who  had  retired  into  solitude  with  his  own  unplayed  manuscript,  was 
plainly  "difficult." 

At  length,  in  1865,  Herbeck  had  occasion  to  stop  at  Gratz,  accord- 
ing to  the  account  by  Ludwig  Herbeck  in  his  biography  of  his  father 
Johann  (1865).  Johann  Herbeck  sought  Anselm,  then  an  old  man, 
eking  out  his  last  years  in  seclusion  in  a  little  one-story  cottage  at 
Ober-Andritz.  Herbeck  made  his  approach  cautiously,  for  the  aged 
Anselm  had  grown  eccentric,  and  having  been  so  close  with  his  Schu- 
bert manuscript  in  the  past,  might  prove  balky.  Herbeck  sat  down 
in  a  neighboring  inn  where,  he  learned,  Anselm  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  breakfast.  Anselm  put  in  his  expected  appearance.  Herbeck 
accosted  him  and  after  some  casual  conversation  remarked:  "I  am  here 
to  ask  your  permission  to  produce  one  of  your  works  in  Vienna."  The 
word  "Vienna"  had  an  electric  effect  upon  the  old  man  who,  having 
finished  his  meal,  took  Herbeck  home  with  him.  The  workroom  was 
stuffed  with  yellow  and  dusty  papers,  all  in  confusion.  Anselm  showed 
his  own  manuscripts,  and  finally  Herbeck  chose  one  of  the  ten  over- 
tures for  performance.  "It  is  my  purpose,"  he  said,  "to  bring  forward 
three  contemporaries,  Schubert,  Hiittenbrenner,  and  Lachner,  in  one 
concert  before  the  Viennese  public.  It  would  naturally  be  very  appro- 
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priate  to  represent  Schubert  by  a  new  work."  "Oh,  I  have  still  a  lot 
of  things  by  Schubert,"  answered  the  old  man;  and  he  pulled  a  mass 
of  papers  out  of  an  old-fashioned  chest.  Herbeck  immediately  saw  on 
the  cover  of  a  manuscript  "Symphonie  in  H  moll,"  in  Schubert's  hand- 
writing. Herbeck  looked  the  symphony  over.  "This  would  do.  Will  you 
let  me  have  it  copied  immediately  at  my  cost?"  "There  is  no  hurry," 
answered  Anselm,  "take  it  with  you." 

The  symphony  was  accordingly  performed  by  Herbeck  at  a  Gesell- 
schaft  concert  in  Vienna,  December  17,  1865.  The  program  duly 
opened  with  an  overture  ("new")  ,  of  Huttenbrenner.  The  symphony 
was  published  in  1867,  and  made  its  way  rapidly  to  fame. 


Alfred  Einstein's  Estimate  of  the  "Unfinished"  Symphony 

(From  "Schubert:  A  Musical  Portrait") 

"A  study  of  the  two  completed  movements  provides  the  probable 
explanation  why  Schubert  let  matters  rest  at  that  point.  Unlike  the 
C  major  Symphony,  they  have  never  been  criticized  for  their  'heav- 
enly length'  —  that  much-quoted  expression  of  Schumann's.  (Schu- 
mann's unhappy  phrase  may  have  been  meant  either  as  a  tribute 
or  as  an  affectionate  criticism.)  Schubert  wrote  a  superbly  integrated 
sonata  movement  of  extraordinary  tension,  which,  for  sheer  concen- 
tration, can  only  be  matched  by  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
Fifth  Symphony.  But  so  far  as  this  movement  is  concerned,  any  com- 
parison with  Beethoven  is  misleading.  Among  the  characteristic  fea- 
tures of  the  'Unfinished'  are  its  dynamics,  but  they  are  fundamentally 
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different  from  those  of  Beethoven,  the  great  master  of  dynamics. 
Beethoven's  mighty  orchestral  crescendi  always  culminate  in  corre- 
spondingly mighty  outbursts.  With  Schubert  these  outbursts  are 
shorter,  as  it  were  more  dangerous,  and  the  contrasts  are  sharper  and 
more  clear-cut.  Beethoven  is  full  of  pathos;  Schubert  possessed  of  a 
daemon.  And  the  same  contrast  is  apparent  in  both  harmony  and 
melody.  Why  B  minor?  It  has  been  suggested  with  some  justification 
that  the  answer  is  to  be  found  in  a  number  of  Schubert's  B  minor 
songs,  all  filled  with  a  mysterious  or  uncanny  sense  of  power  —  Der 
Ungluckliche,  for  example,  or  Der  Doppelgdnger.  But  this  first 
movement  springs  from  a  more  fathomless  source;  and  the  expression 
of  poignant  melancholy  and  the  outbursts  of  despair  could  be  an- 
swered only  by  the  innocence  of  the  Landler-like  second  subject,  which 
ventures  with  such  a  brave  show  of  courage  into  the  development. 
Here  once  more  is  a  sonata  movement  that  is  not  simply  a  'frame- 
work' but,  within  the  letter  and  spirit  of  conventional  rules,  a  masterly 
renewal  and  vindication  of  the  form. 

"The  second  movement,  an  Andante  (with  the  subsequent  addition 
of  'con  moto')  in  the  simplest  binary  form  with  coda,  is  not,  as 
might  be  expected,  in  D  major  or  A  major,  but  in  the  key  of  E  major, 
which  is  lifted  far  above  normality  and  beyond  traditional  emotion. 
One  might  here  suppose  the  influence  of  Beethoven  to  have  been  at 
work,  in  the  shape  of  the  Larghetto  of  his  Second  Symphony,  and 
once  again  any  comparison  would  be  inadmissible.  A  better  parallel 
would  be  the  Andante  of  Schubert's  own  B  major  Sonata.  Here 
there  is  no  longer  any  crescendo  or  diminuendo,  but  only  the  dynamic 
contrasts  between  loud  and  soft;  no  melodic  'development/  but  only 
the  interplay  of  small  or  large  melodic  groups  of  magical  charm  and 
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magical  euphony.  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  boldness 
of  the  harmony  in  the  so-called  second  subject  and  in  the  modulations 
in  the  coda.  The  whole  movement,  in  its  mysterious  and  unfathomable 
beauty,  is  like  one  of  those  plants  whose  flowers  open  only  on  a  night 
of  the  full  moon. 

"It  is  obvious  why  Schubert  abandoned  work  on  this  symphony. 
He  could  not  'finish'  it,  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  The  Scherzo,  which 
is  fairly  completely  sketched,  though  in  less  and  less  detail  (it  breaks 
off  after  the  first  section  of  the  Trio),  and  even  orchestrated  for  its 
first  nine  bars,  comes  as  a  commonplace  after  the  Andante.  In  an 
article  entitled  'The  Riddle  of  Schubert's  Unfinished  Symphony'  (The 
Music  Review,  II,  1  [1941]),  Hans  Gal  has  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  nothing  could  ever  have  been  fashioned  from  the  material  of  this 
Scherzo  which  could  have  approached  the  orginality,  power,  and 
skill,  of  the  two  preceding  movements.  It  is  exactly  what  happened 
in  the  case  of  Lazarus.  Are  we  to  believe  that  Schubert  was  not  fully 
aware  of  this  power?  He  had  already  written  too  much  that  was 
'finished,'  to  be  able  to  content  himself  with  anything  less  or  with 
anything  more  trivial." 

[copyrighted] 
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"PRELUDE  TO  THE  AFTERNOON  OF  A  FAUN"    (After  the 
Eclogue  of  Stephane  Mallarme) 

By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain    (Seine  and  Oise),  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  26,  1918 

Debussy  completed  his  Prelude  to  the  Afternoon  of  a  Faun  in  the  summer  of 
1894.  The  Prelude  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Soci£t6  Nationale,  December 
22,  1894,  Gustave  Doret  conducting.   It  was  published  in  1895. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  three  flutes,  two  oboes  and  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  harps,  antique  cymbals,  and  strings. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United  States  was  by  the  Boston  Orchestral  Club. 
Georges  Longy,  conductor,  April  1,  1902.  The  first  performance  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  was  December  30,  1904.  The  Prelude  did  not  find  its  way 
into  the  concerts  of  the  Paris  Conservatoire  until  the  end  of  1913. 

It  would  require  a  poet  of  great  skill  and  still  greater  assurance  to  at- 
tempt a  translation  of  Mallarme's  rhymed  couplets,  his  complex 
of  suggestions,  his  "labyrinth,"  as  he  himself  called  it,  "ornamented 
by  flowers."  Arthur  Symons  (in  his  The  Symbolist  Movement  in 
Modern  Literature)  wrote:  "The  verse  could  not,  I  think,  be  trans- 
lated," and  this  plain  dictum  may  be  considered  to  stand. 

According  to  a  line  attributed  to  Debussy,  the  Prelude  evokes  "the 
successive    scenes    of    the    Faun's    desires   and   dreams   on    that   hot 

afternoon." 

[copyrighted] 
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"PRINTEMPS,"  SUITE  SYMPHONIQUE 
By  Claude  Debussy 

Born  at  St.  Germain  (Seme-et-Oise),  France,  August  22,  1862;  died  at  Paris, 

March  25,  1918 


Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  in  1887  as  a  work  for  orchestra,  piano  and  chorus, 
appeared  in  transcription  for  chorus  with  piano  (four  hands)  in  1904.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  its  final  version  for  orchestra  and  piano  duet  (without  chorus)  in  1913 
—  the  one  here  performed. 

Printemps  in  this  version  was  first  played  by  the  Soci£t£  Nationale  de  Musique  in 
Paris,  April  18,  1913,  when  Rhene-Baton  conducted.  It  was  introduced  in  New  York 
by  Walter  Damrosch  and  the  New  York  Symphony  Society,  December  5  of  the 
same  year,  and  in  Boston  January  23,  1914  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Karl  Muck,  who  repeated  it  October  26,  1917.  Pierre 
Monteux  performed  the  work  at  these  concerts  March  23,  1923. 

The  orchestration  includes  two  flutes  and  piccolo,  oboe,  English  horn,  two 
clarinets,  two  bassoons,  four  horns,  two  trumpets,  three  trombones,  timpani,  side 
drum,  cymbals,   triangle,   harp,   pianoforte    (four  hands)   and  strings. 

Debussy's  Printemps,  composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  Envoi,  has  no 
connection  with  an  earlier  work  for  chorus  with  the  same  title, 
composed  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  competition  piece  in  1882,  and  posthu- 
mously published  as  Salut,  Printemps,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  later 
work.  The  third  Image,  Rondes  de  Printemps,  is  again  an  entirely 
different  work. 
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Printemps  was  Debussy's  second  Envoi  as  a  Prix  de  Rome  laureate. 
He  went  to  Rome  in  January,  1885,  but,  restive  about  giving  three 
years  of  his  young  life  to  what  he  considered  stagnation  in  the  Villa 
Medici,  he  returned  to  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1887.  He  wrote  of  the 
place  as  "a  cosmopolitan  hotel,  a  private  college  and  a  compulsory 
civilian  barracks  .  .  .  the  abominable  villa."  But  Debussy  was  not 
as  unhappy  in  Rome  as  he  liked  to  make  out.  He  had  congenial 
friends  there  to  share  his  enthusiasms,  some  of  them  connected  with 
the  other  arts.  Even  the  conventional  musicians  (of  which  there  were 
also  plenty  in  Paris)  were  useful  as  an  irritant  —  by  stimulating  his 
antagonisms  they  would  have  sharpened  his  independent  growth. 
The  alert  and  sensitive  artist  was  inevitably  broadened  by  his  sur- 
roundings and  responsive  to  the  treasures  of  beauty  the  Eternal  City 
had  to  offer  —  conspicuously,  the  pure,  churchly  counterpoints  of 
Palestrina  or  Lassus. 

Debussy  had  competed  for  the  Prix  de  Rome  honor  perhaps  for 
no  more  definite  reason  than  that  it  was  the  obvious  line  of  endeavour 
pursued  by  many  Conservatory  students  at  the  time.  He  had  taken 
the  prize  with  the  Cantata  L' Enfant  Prodigue  in  1884.  This  score 
showed  in  the  student  who  was  still  learning  his  metier  a  developing 
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dramatic  sense  and  a  growing  skill  in  the  handling  of  detail.  These 
qualities,  together  with  a  dependence  upon  the  lyric  style  of  Massenet, 
outweighed  in  the  minds  of  the  judges  certain  harmonic  and  other 
liberties  prophetic  of  the  future  Debussy.  Massenet  was  one  of  these 
judges,  and  Debussy  privately  admitted  having  curried  their  favor 
by  imitation  of  his  teacher  and  friend.  It  was  an  annoyance  to  him  in 
his  later  years  that  from  this  score,  redolent  of  Manon  or  Herodiade, 
a  single  air  survived  as  a  prima  donna's  favorite. 

At  Rome  Debussy  attempted  two  choral  settings  of  texts  according 
to  the  expectations  of  his  benefactors,  but  neither  Zuleima  which  be- 
came his  first  Envoi  nor  Diane  aux  Bois  satisfied  the  self-searching 
composer.  He  did  not  readily  find  music  to  express  "action"  in  the 
librettos  and  looked  for  something  less  binding,  such  as  "states  of 
soul."  Botticelli's  Primavera,  which  may  well  have  excited  his  imagina- 
tion in  Florence,  was  his  admitted  inspiration  for  Printemps.  In  this 
he  committed  himself  to  no  text  whatever,  but  only  wordless  syllables. 
His  increasing  tendency  to  use  voices  as  an  element  of  color,  blending 
in  the  orchestral  palette,  was  frowned  upon.  The  use  of  the  "un- 
orchestral"  key  of  F-sharp  major  in  Printemps  brought  lugubrious 
head-shakings  from  the  judges,  who  consisted  of  the  following  musi- 
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cians,  worlds  removed  from  the  ways  of  "impressionism":  Thomas, 
Gounod,  Delibes,  Reyer,  Massenet,  Saint-Saens.  The  official  report  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Academie  des  Beaux-Arts  said  this  about 
Prin  temps: 

"His  feeling  for  musical  color  is  so  strong  that  he  is  apt  to  forget 
the  importance  of  accuracy  of  line  and  form.  He  should  beware  of  this 
vague  impressionism  which  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  enemies  of 
artistic  truth.  The  first  movement  of  M.  Debussy's  symphonic  work 
is  a  kind  of  prelude  —  an  adagio.  Its  dreamy  atmosphere  and  its 
studied  effects  result  in  confusion.  The  second  movement  is  a  bizarre, 
incoherent  transformation  of  the  first,  but  the  rhythmical  combina- 
tions make  it  somewhat  clearer  and  more  comprehensible.  The 
Academy  awaits  and  expects  something  better  from  such  a  gifted 
musician  as  M.  Debussy." 

The  Academicians  were  to  remain  consistent  in  deploring  those 
very  qualities  which  were  soon  to  be  Debussy's  supreme  contribution 
to  music.  His  next  score  to  be  submitted  was  La  Damoiselle  £lue, 
about  which  the  official  report  said:  "It  is  not  deficient  either  in 
poetry  or  charm,  although  it  still  bears  the  marks  of  that  systematic 
tendency  towards  vagueness  of  expression  and  form  of  which  the 
Academy  has  already  complained."  La  Damoiselle  tXue  was  not 
performed  until    1893,  Printemps  not  until   1913.   It  was  said  that 
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Debussy,  disgusted  because  the  Academy  refused  to  sanction  a  per- 
formance of  Printemps,  would  not  write  what  was  traditionally  ex- 
pected of  him  —  an  overture  for  the  official  exercises.  He  may  have 
considered  himself  well  rid  of  this  uncongenial  task. 

Printemps  lay  quite  unnoticed  until  the  Revue  Musicale  pub- 
lished it  as  a  supplement  in  1904  in  a  version  for  six  voice  parts  with 
accompaniment  of  piano  duet.  Durand  published  it  in  the  same  year, 
and  in  1913  brought  out  the  definitive  version,  without  chorus.  The 
parts  for  two  pianists  were  preserved  and  the  orchestration  restored. 
Debussy  called  upon  Henri  Biisser  to  revise  the  orchestration,  the 
same  Biisser  who  had  orchestrated  Debussy's  Petite  Suite  in  1907. 

In  February  1887,  as  he  was  completing  Printemps,  Debussy  wrote 
about  it  to  £mile  Baron,  a  bookseller  in  Paris.  "The  idea  I  had  was  to 
compose  a  work  in  a  very  special  color  which  should  cover  a  great 
range  of  feelings.  It  is  to  be  called  Printemps,  not  a  descriptive  Spring, 
but  a  human  one. 

"I  should  like  to  express  the  slow  and  miserable  birth  of  beings 
and  things  in  nature,  their  gradual  blossoming  and  finally  the  joy 
of  being  born  into  some  new  life.  All  this  is  without  a  program,  for  I 
despise  all  music  that  has  to  follow  some  literary  text  that  one  happens 
upon.  So  you  will  understand  how  very  suggestive  the  music  will  have 
to  be  —  I  am  doubtful  if  I  shall  be  able  to  do  it  as  I  wish." 

Louis  Laloy  thus  described  Printemps  as  a  result  of  Debussy's  Roman 
sojourn: 
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"Painters,  architects,  and  sculptors  go  to  Rome  to  take  lessons 
from  masterpieces;  musicians  find  silence  there;  far  from  classes  and 
concerts  they  can  at  last  hear  their  own  thoughts.  And  among  these 
students,  those  who  are  not  only  authors,  but  men,  take  counsel 
of  a  nature  richer  and  more  serious  than  ours,  of  a  people  that  know 
better  than  we  how  to  put  a  good  face  on  life.  They  are  rare,  no 
doubt.  Berlioz  was  one  in  his  own  way,  which  unfortunately  was 
not  sufficiently  that  of  a  musician  [!].  For  the  others,  Italy  is  only 
the  land  of  suburban  wine-taverns  and  romances.  Italy  accepts  this 
manner  of  being  seen  and  heard;  she  is  at  the  disposal  of  all;  indif- 
ferent, she  offers  to  each  one  of  us  what  it  pleases  this  one  and  that 
one  to  take  among  the  divers  beauties  with  which  the  centuries  have 
overloaded  her.  For  Claude  Debussy  she  reserves  the  disclosure  of 
'Spring,'  which  is  the  poem  of  foliage  kissed  by  the  sun;  of  fresh 
springs  in  the  shadow  of  hills;  of  floating  light.  This  Symphonic 
Suite  in  two  parts  for  orchestra  and  chorus  already  evokes,  with 
its  clear  melodies  and  its  chromatic  languors,  the  site  where  later  at 
the  instigation  of  Mallarme,  the  Faun  will  show  himself,  desirous  of 
the  fleeting  Nymphs." 

[copyrighted] 
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RCA    VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1    ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Kotjssevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Eine     kleine     Nachtmusik ; 

in  F;       Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.     10,    in    B-flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite   No.   1,   in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,    K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,   "Linz" ;   Symphony  No.  39,  in 

r>     xx.  c         u  tvt       o     •      hi  B-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

Flat,    "Eroica" ;    Symphony   No.   5,       D     ,     ~  „  ~  .    XT     0   .     ,~  ,,. 

in  0  Minor,  Op   67;  Symphony  No.       Pr°k°fie<i  C??o?/tt0  No-.2;.1°  ?  M'nor' 

9,  in  D  Minor"  "Choral"  2?™5m„    I    p  V   ™  T^;    w5^" 

phony  No.  5 ;  Peter  and  the  Wolf, 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-       Ravel  Bolero  '*  M*  Mere  L'Oye  Suite 
ford" ;    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise"  ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tc}taihovsky  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

piamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBUM 
Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Jnan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33^  r.p.m.)   and 
45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting :   Beethoven,   "Gratulations"  Minuet ;   Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick" ;  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Kotjssevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 
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Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  /nany  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned' by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING   DUPLEX   SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio'phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPORATION 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


FIFTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  22,  at  3:00  o'clock 

Conducted  by 

RICHARD  BURGIN 

Soloist:  MIKLOS  SCHWALB,   "Piano 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  January  30,  at  2:15  o'clock 

SATURDAY  EVENING,  January  31,  at  8:30  o'clock 


GUIDO  CANTELLI,  Guest  Conductor 

Haydn Symphony  in  D  major,  No.  93 

Stravinsky.  . .  ."Jeu  de  Cartes"  ("Card  Game",  Ballet  in  Three  Deals) 
Rossini Overture  to  "Semiramide" 

INTERMISSION 

Tchaikovsky Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  minor,  Op.  64 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER    OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE    OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,  INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135   Newbury  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dept. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate   Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 

George  Zazofsky 
Roll  and  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 

Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
Joseph  Leibovici 
Gottfried  Wilfinger 
Emil  Kornsand 

Roger  Schermanski 
Carlos  Pinfield 
Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 

Herman  Silberman 
Stanley  Benson 

Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
fames  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 
Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 
William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 

Basses 
Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 
Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 

John  Banvicki 


Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 
Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 
Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 

Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 

Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 
E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 

Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 
Jacob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 


Sun.   Eve.,   FEB.  8 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

SANROMA 

Soloist  in 

GERSHWIN  FESTIVAL 

playing  the 

"Rhapsody  in  Blue" 

"Concerto  in  F" 

with 

GERSHWIN  ORCHESTRA 

LORIN   MAAZEL,  Cond. 

Benefit  Women's  Committee 

of  £he 

Children's  Medical  Center 

Jesvs  M.  Sanrom6 


Baldwin. ••  "an  extraordinary 
instrument,  a  joy  to  play" 

Let  the  considered  opinion  of  experts 

be  your  guide  in  choosing  a  piano 

for  your  own  home  and  personal  use 


Italfttoin 


ftanw 


THE  BALDWIN   PIANO  COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON   STREET,   BOSTON 

BALDWIN  .  ACR0S0NIC  •  HAMILTON  AND  HOWARD  PIANOS  .  BALDWIN  ELECTRONIC  ORGANS 


BOSTON 
SYMPHONY 

ORCHESTRA 


FOUNDED  IN  1881  BY 
HENRY  LEE  HIGGINSON 


SEVENTY-SECOND    SEASON 

I952"I953 

Sunday    Afternoon    Series 


BAYARD  TUCKERMAN,  Jr.     ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON     ROBERT  T.  FORREST 

JULIUS  F.  HALLER  ARTHUR  J.  ANDERSON.  J«. 

HERBERT  SEARS  TUCKERMAN 


OBRION,  RUSSELL  &  CO. 

Insurance  of  Every   Description 

"A  Good  Reputation  Does  Not  Just  Happen  — 
It  Must   Be  Earned." 


108  Water  Street  Los  Angeles,   California 

Boston,  Mass.  3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 

Telephone     Lafayette    3-5700  Dunkirk    8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  .         Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Charles  D.  Jackson 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Lewis  Perry 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Edward  A.  Taft 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Oliver  Wolcott 

George  E.  Judb,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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HOW  TO  PROTECT  YOUR  ESTATE 

During  Your  Lifetime  —  And  Afterwards 


—Through  The  Living  Trust 


Today,  in  the  face  of  tax  complexities  .  .  . 

revolutionary  industrial  changes  ...  a 

confused  world  situation  and  an  uncertain 

national   picture  —  successful    investing   of 

capital   and   successful  estate  management 

require  more  time  and  specialized  knowledge  than  most  people 

possess. 

//  you  would  like  to  devote  more  time  to  your  business,  have 
more  freedom  for  travel  and  leisure  .  .  .  and  at  the  same  time  wish 
to  provide  for  yourself  or  your  family,  now  or  later  ...  we  believe 
you  have  much  to  gain  by  investigating  the  Living  Trust. 

The  Living  Trust  is  a  Trust  which  you  establish  to  go  into  effect 
during  your  lifetime,  as  part  of  your  overall  estate  plan,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  professional  management  for  a  specified  por- 
tion of  your  property.  It  can  be  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  yourself, 
members  of  your  family,  or  other  individuals  or  charities  —  and  can 
be  large  or  small. 

We  will  be  glad  to  meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a 
Living  Trust  as  it  fits  in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call 
the  Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank, 
Boston,  Massachusetts.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank 

of  Boston 


Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE  PROGRAMS  FOR  THE 
BERKSHIRE  FESTIVAL 

Charles  Munch  announces  the  pro- 
grams for  the  Berkshire  Festival  Con- 
certs to  be  given  at  Tanglewood  from 
July  11  to  August  16.  In  the  first  three 
weekends  concerts  will  be  given  on 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons, the  first  week  being  devoted  to 
the  music  of  Bach,  the  second  to  Mozart, 
and  the  third  to  Haydn  and  to  contempo- 
rary composers  (Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel, 
and  Foss). 

The  concerts  in  the  great  Music  Shed 
will  be  given  on  Friday  evenings  (in 
place  of  Thursdays  as  previously), 
Saturday  evenings  and  Sunday  after- 
noons. All  evening  concerts  will  begin 
at  8:30,  afternoons  at  3. 

The  programs  for  Series  A  (July  31, 
Aug.  1,  2)  will  include:  Beethoven  — 
Overture  to  Leonore  No.  3,  Mendels- 
sohn—  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist,  Zino 
Francescatti),  Copland  —  Appalachian 
Spring,  Ravel  — "Bolero";  All-Tchai- 
kovsky program,  Pierre  Monteux,  guest 
conductor  —  "Hamlet"  Overture,  Suite 
"Mozartiana,"  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Over- 
ture, Symphony  No.  5 ;  Schumann  "Man- 
fred" Overture,  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto 
(in  revised  form,  the  composer  as  solo- 
ist), Mendelssohn — "Italian  Symphony," 
Liszt  —  "Mephisto  Waltz." 

Series  B  (Aug.  7,  8,  9):  Handel  — 
"Water  Music,"  Barber  —  "Adagio  for 
Strings,"  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto 
(Soloist,  Gregor  Piatigorsky),  Strauss  — 
"Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic 
Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet" ;  Kousse- 
vitzky  Memorial  Concert,  Leonard 
Bernstein,    guest    conductor:    Haydn  — 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


Oi 


F  course  you  want  the 
most  complete  and  beauti- 
ful trousseau  your  bridal 
budget  permits.  Under  the 
expert  guidance  of  Miss 
Makanna  or  Miss  Grayce 
Edwards  you  can  plan  and 
assemble  your  complete  lin- 
gerie and  linen  trousseaux 
with  the  assurance  of  perfec- 
tion in  every  detail. 

41  &    Boylston    Street,    Boston       KE.    6-6238 
54  Central  Street,  Wellesley       WE.  5-3430 
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Symphony  No.  102,  Mahler  —  Symphony 
No.  2   ("Resurrection"). 

Series  C  (Aug.  14,  15,  16)  :  Cherubini 

—  "Anacreon  Overture,"  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"    Symphony,    Ravel 

—  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist,  Seymour  Lipkin),  Wagner  — 
Prelude  and  Love-Death  from  "Tristan," 
"A  Siegfried  Idyl,"  "Die  Meistersinger," 
Excerpts  from  Act  III ;  Hindemith  — 
Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass,  Brahms 
Symphony  No.  2,  Chavez  —  "Sinfonia 
India"  (Leonard  Berstein,  guest  conduc- 
tor) ;  Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Charles  Munch  will  conduct  each  con- 
cert except  on  August  1,  9,  and  15.  The 
Berkshire  Music  Center  will  be  under 
his  direction  also  and  will  hold  its 
eleventh  term  concurrent  with  the  Fes- 
tival season  at  Tanglewood.  Subscrip- 
tions are  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Boston  for  the  Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


STRAVINSKY'S  "L'HISTOIRE  DU 
SOLDAT" 

The  first  complete  performance  in 
Boston  of  Stravinsky's  "L'histoire  du 
Soldat"  will  be  given  by  members  of  the 
Zimbler  Sinfonietta,  in  Jordan  Hall, 
produced  by  Josef  Zimbler.  Richard 
Burgin  will  conduct.  Arnold  Moss  will 
be  the  reader,  Jack  Bittner  will  act  the 
part  of  the  Stranger,  Mitchell  Agruss, 
the  Soldier,  and  Anita  Alvarez  the 
Dancer,  in  her  own  choreography.  It 
will  be  produced  in  English  in  a  new 
translation  by  Arnold  Moss.  Schonberg's 
"Verklarte  Nacht"  will  complete  the 
program. 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


In    Filene's 
French    Shops 
you   will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aid  rich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil    Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie   Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


In   Filene's   Fabulous   French    Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  spring  ...  a  sprine  overwhelmingly  beautiful   in  the  new  way? 
a    smart     woman     ran     look.     Spring     i-     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . . .  magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newe»l 
fashions,  expressed  in  suits  such  as  this  hy   Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  <;rials  in  fahrics   light  as  a  cloud,  pale   as   a   raillhow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 
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The  modern  home  of  the  New  England 

Conservatory  of  Music  on 

Huntington  Avenue. 

In  1867  the  New  England  Conservatory 

of  Music  was  housed  in  seven  "sky 

parlor"  studios  in  the  old 

Boston  Music  Hall. 


"Let  Music 
swell  the  breeze' 


The  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  the  nation's  oldest  inde- 
pendent music  school,  began  mod- 
estly. Today  students  from  all  over 
America  and  many  other  lands  seek 
Conservatory  degrees. 

The  Conservatory's  growth  sym- 
bolizes the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Boston.  Great  changes  also 
affect  the  individual  who  wants  to 
make  adequate  provision  for  the 
family  which  will  survive  him.  To 
meet  these  problems,  an  up-to-date 
will  is  essential.  If  you  have  no  will,  or 
if  it  has  not  been  recently  reviewed, 
you  should  see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

To  help  you  deal  with  changing 
economic  conditions  and  tax  laws, 
you  and  your  lawyer  are  invited  to 
consult  with  Old  Colony  Trust  Com- 
pany about  the  advantages  of  Old 


Colony's  service  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  oi"  Wills  and  Trusts" 
will  be  sent  to  you  upon  request. 


WORTHY  OF  YOUR  TRUST 


Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman^  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 
ChairmatiyTrustlnvestment  Committee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY-TWO  AND  FIFTY-THREB 


ffifth   Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  February  22,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  Manfred,  Op.  1 15 


Beethoven Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

I.       Allegro  moderato 
II.    j  Andante  con  moto 
III.    {  Rondo  vivace 

INTERMISSION 

Beethoven Symphony   No.   4,   in   B-flat  major,    Op.   60 

I.  Adagio;  Allegro  vivace 

II.  Adagio 

III.  Allegro  vivace 

IV.  Allegro,  ma  non  troppo 


SOLOIST 

MIKLOS  SCHWALB 
Mr.  Schwalb  uses  the  Stein  way  Piano 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are  broadcast  each  week  from 

Station  WGBH  (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  . .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


XJi. 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 

Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station  WHXR,  o6.o  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  p  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  7  to  8  P.M. 
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OVERTURE  TO  BYRON'S   "MANFRED,"   Op.    115 

By  Robert  Schumann 

Born  in  Zwickau,  Saxony,  June  8,  1810;  died  in  Endenich,  near  Bonn,  July  29,  1856 


Schumann  composed  his  music  for  Byron's  "Manfred"  in  the  latter  part  of  1848. 
The  Overture,  completed  on  November  4  at  Dresden,  had  its  first  concert  per- 
formance at  the  Gewandhaus  in  Leipzig,  March  14,  1852,  as  part  of  a  "Schumann 
evening,"  when  Robert  conducted  from  the  manuscript.  The  first  performance  of 
the  complete  music  —  a  stage  production  —  was  given  at  Weimar  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Franz  Liszt,  June  13,  1852.  The  first  concert  performance  was  at  Leipzig, 
March  14,  1859,  when  Schumann  conducted.  The  Overture  was  first  played  in 
New  York  at  a  Philharmonic  concert  November  21,  1857.  The  complete  "Manfred" 
music  was  performed  by  the  same  orchestra  May  8,  1869,  when  Edwin  Booth  im- 
personated Manfred.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  in  Boston  at  a  Harvard 
Musical  Association  concert  November  17,  1869.  The  complete  music  was  first  heard 
in  Boston  when  the  Cecilia  Society  performed  it  April  24,  1880.  Howard  Malcolm 
Ticknor  was  the  reader.  The  Overture  was  first  performed  at  the  Boston  Symphony 
concerts  February  24,  1882,  and  was  last  heard  in  the  series  December  10,  1948, 
Leonard  Bernstein  conducting.  The  complete  "Manfred"  music  was  first  performed  by 
this  orchestra  March  21,  1884,  and  again  in  1886,  1892  and  1899.  Three  orchestral 
excerpts  were  performed  under  M.  Monteux's  direction  April  14,  1922. 

The  Overture  calls  for  the  following  orchestra:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets, 
2  bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani  and  strings. 

Does  anybody  read  Manfred  or  for  that  matter  Childe  Harold 
today?"  wrote  Philip  Hale  as  long  ago  as  1899  (Boston  Journal, 
April  9) .  "Is  not  the  hero  at  rest  and  buried  with  the  Giaour,  Lara, 
Childe  Harold,  and  the  other  scowling,  mysterious,  gloomy,  melo- 
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dramatic  puppets  contrived  and  dressed  by  the  noble  Lord,  whose 
favorite  tipple  was  gin  and  water?" 

We  shall  refrain  from  inquiring  how  many  people  read  Manfred 
these  many  years  later,  or,  doing  so,  respond  to  the  dark  despair  of 
the  Byronic  figure  as,  oppressed  by  a  past  guilt,  he  stands  upon  the 
Jungfrau  and  rejects  nature  with  its  beauties  as  well  as  mankind 
with  its  frailties,  commands  all  wisdom,  Faust-wise,  except  the  riddle 
which  even  the  supernatural  spirits  he  summons  cannot  answer  for 
him.  That  riddle  is  the  riddle  of  Hamlet:  Will  death  bring  the  re- 
lease of  oblivion?  Byron,  like  Goethe,  like  Shakespeare,  had  a  tre- 
mendous hold  upon  the  imaginations  of  composers  in  the  mid- 
century.  Schumann's  belief  in  Manfred,  as  expressed  in  music,  can 
still  move  us  a  hundred  years  later,  even  though  the  pulse  of  the 
poem  itself  may  have  weakened  for  some.  Yet  there  is  cosmic  ex- 
panse in  Manfred,  Alpine  altitude,  as  when,  standing  "alone  upon 
the  cliffs,"  he  sees  an  eagle  passing: 

"Ay, 

Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me  —  I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
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Have  You 


...reviewed  your  Will  since  April  2, 1948? 

Are  you  one  of  the  surprisingly  large  number  of  married 
persons  who  still  have  not  reviewed  their  wills — with  their 
own  attorneys  —  since  April  2,  1948?  On  that  date  the 
"marital  deduction"  first  became  possible.  This  change  in 
the  law  permits  as  much  as  50%  of  a  husband's  gross  estate 
to  go  for  the  benefit  of  his  wife  (or  vice  versa)  entirely 
free  of  Federal  estate  tax  when  his  will  is  probated — but 
certain  conditions  must  be  met  for  the  will  to  qualify. 

Some  pre-1948  wills  qualify  for  this  tax  deduction — but 
not  all.  Some  voluntary  trusts  established  prior  to  1948 
qualify — but  not  all.  Some  men  and  women  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  obtain  this  deduction  —  but  not  all. 

The  important  thing  is  to  consider,  with 
your  own  attorney,  the  "pros  and  cons" 
in  your  special  situation — then  to  pro- 
ceed promptly,  in  the  way  which  will 
best  protect  your  family's  interests. 


BOSTON  SAFE  DEPOSIT 
AND  TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 
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With  a  pervading  vision.  —  Beautiful! 

How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world! 

How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself; 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we, 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride, 

Contending  with  low  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates, 

And  all  men  are  —  what  they  name  not  to  themselves 

And  trust  not  to  each  other." 

The  apt  imagery  of  Byron  and  his  adroit  euphony  could  have 
meant  little  to  Schumann*;  no  more  than  it  could  have  meant  to 
Tchaikovsky,  writing  his  Manfred  Symphony,  or  Berlioz,  writing 
his  Harold  in  Italy.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  com- 
posers together  could  have  mustered  enough  English  to  savor  two 
consecutive  lines  in  the  original.  But  the  sense  of  contemplation  with- 
drawn from  the  world,  the  luxury  of  pessimism  and  extravagance  of 
fervor,  the  fascination  of  the  supernatural,  some  of  the  praise  of  nature, 
evidently  came  through  in  the  translations  into  many  languages.  It 
must  have  been  so,  for  Byron  was  often  more  admired  and  praised 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  than  in  his  own  country. 


*  Schumann   necessarily   abridged   some   parts   of  the  poem   which   he  set  to  music.   Most  of 
the  splendid   soliloquy   from   which  the  above  quotation  is   taken   is   omitted  in  concert  per- 
formance. 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 
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Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4%   oz«  Jar $  »49 

Dainty,  flat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.    (4  oz.  tin  47^) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,   17  oz.  tin   .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  &  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir   to   keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3  %   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.   Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish    (filet  de  thon)  ,  4  J4   oz-  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar    .49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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Schumann,  according  to  his  biographer  Wasielewski,  read  Man- 
fred aloud  before  two  friends  at  Diisseldorf  (presumably  in  the 
translation  by  Posgaru) ,  "burst  into  tears,  and  was  so  overcome  that 
he  could  go  no  further."  The  writer  explains  this  by  the  close  affinity 
of  Schumann  and  the  hero  of  the  poem.  "For  what  is  this  Byronic 
Manfred  but  a  restless,  wandering,  distracted  man,  tormented  by 
fearful  thoughts,  and  the  mad,  soul-destroying  intercourse  with  spirits 
—  which  must  of  course  be  taken  symbolically  —  was  also  the  culminat- 
ing point  of  Schumann's  last  illness.  .  .  .  The  overture,  indeed,  might 
contend  for  superiority  with  all  others;  it  is  a  powerful  soul  paint- 
ing, full  of  tragico-pathetic  flights,  and  quite  surpassing  all  his  other 
instrumental  works  in  intellectual  grandeur.  We  feel  that  it  was  com- 
posed with  rare  devotion  and  unusual  outlay  of  mental  power.  Its 
nature  is  in  concord  with  the  poem  —  of  a  gloomy,  melancholy,  but 
sometimes  passionate  and  demoniac  tint." 

The  Overture  has  often  been  singled  out  for  praise.  Robert  Schu- 
mann, who  without  conceit  could  be  confident  as  well  as  dubious 
about  his  own  music,  thought  well  of  the  Overture  in  particular  and 
wrote  to  his  friend  Liszt,  who  was  about  to  produce  "Manfred"  at 
Weimar:  "As  to  the  music,  dear  friend,  I  hope  you  will  like  the  Over- 
ture. I  really  consider  it  one  of  the  finest  of  my  brain  children  and 
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wish  you  may  agree  with  me."  When  the  first  section  of  the  "Manfred" 
music,  including  the  Overture,  was  completed  on  November  14,  1848, 
Robert  brought  home  a  bottle  of  champagne,  according  to  a  pleasant 
custom  of  the  Schumann  household,  and  Clara  invited  friends  for  a 
little  "birthday  celebration"  of  the  new  score.  The  complete  music, 
which  consists  of  entr'actes,  choruses  of  "spirits,"  and  an  occasional 
undercurrent  to  the  spoken  text,  has  been  performed  with  success, 
Dut  the  Overture  has  received  the  highest  praise.  Frederick  Niecks, 
Schumann's  principal  biographer,  considered  it  not  only  Schumann's 
"greatest  achievement  as  a  composer  of  program  music,"  but  his  great- 
est "as  a  composer  generally,"  and  "one  of  the  most  original  and 
greatest  orchestral  compositions  ever  conceived,  one  of  the  most 
powerful  .  .  .  one  of  the  most  sombre  soul  portraits  ever  painted.  .  .  . 
The  sombreness  is  nowhere  relieved,  although  contrast  to  the  dark 
brooding  and  the  surging  agitation  of  despair  is  obtained  by  the 
tender,  longing,  regretful  recollection  of  Astarte,  the  destroyed  be- 
loved one."  H.  E.  Krehbiel  considered  this  as  the  "most  profoundly 
subjective"  of  Schumann's  works,  "as  consistently  as  the  prelude  to 
Wagner's  Tristan  und  Isolde  an  effort  to  delineate  soul  states  and 
struggles  without  the  help  of  external  things.  To  understand  it  one 
must  recall  the  figure  in  Byron's  poem  —  the  strong  man  torn  by  re- 
morse, struggling  with  himself,  bending  supernatural  powers  to  his 
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Schumann  As  Aid  to  Science 


SCHUMANN 


<rpHE  name  of  Robert  Schumann  popped 
-I  into  my  mind  the  other  day  in  a  rather 
peculiar    way,"    Delver    Forfax,    explorer    of 
musical  peculiarities,  declared. 

"In  close  sequence  I  read  a  newspaper  and 
a  magazine  item.  The  one  reported  that  two 
scientists  were  studying  the  causes  of  genius. 
The  other  discussed  attempts  at  placing  musi- 
cal therapy  on  a  scientific  basis  after  much 
fumbling  toward   that  objective   in  the   past. 

"Both  teams  of  researchers,  it  struck  me, 
might  well  profit  by  close  study  of  the  case 
of  the  greatly  endowed  and  most  unfortunate 
Schumann. 

"Would  modern  science  find  that  his  genius  was  the  cause  or  the 
result  of  mental  disease?  Or  that  the  creation,  practice,  and  hearing 
of  music  constituted  a  therapy  that  saved  him  from  mental  collapse 
years  earlier  than  its  actual  culmination? 

"During  his  confinement  in  the  private  asylum  of  Dr.  Richarz  at 
Endenich,  near  Bonn,  some  experiments  in  musical  therapy  were 
applied  to  Schumann.  He  was  afforded  opportunities  of  composing,  or 
of  playing  the  piano  alone  or  with  friends  such  as  Brahms. 

"Music  as  a  diversion  brought  favorable  results  from  time  to  time, 
as  did  the  composing  of  simple  fugues.  But  efforts  at  writing  composi- 
tions of  ambitious  scope  resulted  in  mental  disturbance. 

"Here  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  serious  investigations  of  musical 
therapy  in  the  treatment  of  mental  disease.  Possibly  a  thorough  study 
by  today's  scientists  of  these  tests  and  of  Schumann's  entire  life  and 
works  would  lead  to  valuable  data  for  establishing  courses  of  treatment." 
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will,  yearning  for  forgiveness  and  death,  tortured  by  a  pitiless  con- 
science, living  in  a  solitude  which  was  solitude  no  more,  'but  peopled 
with  the  furies,'  condemned  by  his  own  sin  to  number 

'Ages  —  ages  — 
Space  and  eternity  —  and  consciousness, 
With  the  fierce  thirst  of  death  —  and  still  unslaked!'  " 

Paul  Graf  Waldersee  has  described  the  Overture,  in  "Musikalische 
Vortrage,"  as  "a  deeply  earnest  picture  of  the  soul,  which  describes 
in  the  most  affecting  manner  the  torture  and  conflict  of  the  human 
heart,  gradually  dying  out,  in  allusion  to  the  liberation  wrought 
through  death.  It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  approach  such  a 
creation  with  the  intellectual  dissecting  knife  and  seek  to  read  from 
it  the  definite  ideas  of  the  composer.  In  this  special  case  one  can  hardly 
err,  if  he  assumes  that  the  master  wished  to  indicate  two  fundamental 
moods  of  feeling:  on  the  one  hand  that  of  anguish,  which  is  the  con- 
sequence of  sin  —  the  unrest  that  is  coupled  with  resistance  to  divine 
and  human  laws;  on  the  other,  that  of  patience,  of  forgiveness  —  in  a 
word,  of  love  —  so  that  to  the  soul's  life  of  Manfred  he  might  offset 
that  of  Astarte.  The  rhythmic  precipitancy  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
Overture  transports  us  at  once  into  a  state  of  excited  expectation. 
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After  a  short  slow  movement,  the  development  begins  in  passionate 
tempo,  the  portrayal  of  the  restless  and  tormented  mood.  It  is  the 
syncope,  employed  continually  in  the  motive,  that  indicates  the  con- 
flict of  the  soul.  This  storms  itself  out,  and  then  appears  the  expres- 
sion of  a  melancholy,  milder  mood.  Mysteriously,  in  the  pianissimo, 
three  trumpets  are  introduced  in  isolated  chords:  a  warning  from  an- 
other world.  But  the  evil  spirits  cannot  be  reduced  to  silence;  with 
increased  intensity  of  passion  the  struggle  begins  anew.  The  battle 
rages  hotly,  but  in  the  pauses  of  the  fight  resound  voices  of  reconcilia- 
tion. At  last  the  strength  is  exhausted,  the  pulse  beats  slower,  the  un- 
rest is  assuaged,  the  music  gradually  dies  away.  A  slow  movement, 
nearly  related  to  the  introduction,  leads  to  the  conclusion.  With  this 
Overture  Schumann  has  created  one  of  his  most  important  instru- 
mental works." 
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CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO  AND   ORCHESTRA,  NO.  4, 

IN   G  MAJOR,   Op.  58 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 

Born  at  Bonn,  December  16   (?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


The  Fourth  Concerto  of  Beethoven,  performed  at  a  subscription  concert  at  the 
house  of  Prince  von  Lobkowitz  in  Vienna,  in  March,  1807,  was  first  heard  at  a 
public  concert  at  the  Theater-an-der-Wien,  Vienna,  December  22,  1808,  the  com- 
poser as  soloist. 

The  orchestral  portion  of  the  Concerto  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets, 
two  bassoons,  two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani,  and  strings.  It  is  dedicated  to 
"His  Imperial  Highness,  the  Archduke  Rudolph  of  Austria." 

Beethoven  offered  his  Fourth  Concerto  for  publication  in  the  year 
1806;  just  when  he  began  and  worked  on  it  cannot  be  definitely 
established.*  It  was  first  performed  at  one  of  two  private  concerts  in 

*  With  all  the  circumstantial  records  of  Beethoven's  life  that  exist,  there  remain  many 
mysteries  over  which  the  authorities  are  sadly  at  variance.  Nottebohm,  studying  the  sketch- 
books, decides  that  the  Concerto  in  G  major  must  have  been  composed  in  1805.  Schindler 
dates  it  1804,  "according  to  information  given  by  F.  Ries."  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  thematic 
catalogue  places  it  at  1805,  and  Thayer  entertains  the  "confident  opinion"  that  "this  work 
remained  still  unfinished  until  the  approach  of  the  concert  season,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  1806.  Beethoven  offered  it  to  Honmeister  and  Kuhnel  in  March,  and  to  Breitkopf  and 
Hartel  in  July  of  that  year."  Sketches  for  the  Fifth  Symphony  appear  together  with  those 
for  the  concerto. 
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the  house  of  his  patron  Prince  Lobkowitz,  in  March  of  1807.  Other 
works  heard  at  these  two  gatherings,  and  likewise  announced  as  "new," 
were  the  Fourth  Symphony  and  the  "Coriolanus"  Overture.  The  first 
public  performance  of  the  Concerto  was  at  that  famous  "Academy" 
on  December  22,  1808  —  the  semi-fiasco  at  which  the  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Symphonies  and  the  Choral  Fantasia  were  all  heard  for  the  first  time. 
Beethoven  played  the  solo  part  in  the  Concerto  and  Fantasia,  Seyfried 
conducting.  At  a  concert  on  the  next  night  for  the  benefit  of  "Widows 
and  Orphans,"  the  new  concerto  was  scheduled  to  be  performed  by 
Ries.  Having  only  five  days  in  which  to  learn  the  work,  Ries  asked 
the  composer  to  let  him  substitute  the  Third,  in  C  minor.  "Beethoven 
in  a  rage  went  to  young  Stein,  who  was  wise  enough  to  accept  the 
offer;  but  as  he  could  not  prepare  the  concerto  in  time,  he  begged 
Beethoven  on  the  day  before  the  concert,  as  Ries  had  done,  for  per- 
mission to  play  the  C  minor  concerto.  Beethoven  had  to  acquiesce. 
Whether  the  fault  was  the  theatre's,  the  orchestra's,  or  the  player's, 
says  Ries,  the  concerto  made  no  effect.  Beethoven  was  very  angry." 

Of  the  further  history  of  the  G  major  —  a  Cinderella  of  concertos  I  — 
Sir  George  Grove  relates:  "It  remained  for  many  years  comparatively 
unknown.  Between  the  less  difficult  C  minor  ('No.  3')  and  the  more 
imposing  E-flat    ('No.  5')    it  was  overlooked,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
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seem,  ran  the  risk  of  being  forgotten.  Its  revival  was  due  to  Mendels- 
sohn, who  seized  the  opportunity  of  his  appointment  as  conductor  of 
the  Gewandhaus  Concerts  at  Leipzig  to  bring  forward  this  and  many 
another  fine  composition  which  had  been  unjustly  allowed  to  remain 
in  the  shade.  Schumann  preserved  the  following  little  memorandum 
of  the  performance,  which  took  place  on  November  3,  1836: 

"  'This  day  Mendelssohn  played  the  G  major  Concerto  of  Beethoven 
with  a  power  and  finish  that  transported  us  all.  I  received  a  pleasure 
from  it  such  as  I  have  never  enjoyed,  and  I  sat  in  my  place  without 
moving  a  muscle  or  even  breathing  —  afraid  of  making  the  least 


noise!'  " 


Disregarding  the  usual  requirements  of  flash  and  display  in  the  first 
movement  of  a  concerto,  Beethoven  builds  the  initial  allegro  on  gently 
melodic  material,  through  which  the  piano  weaves  its  embroidery  of 
delicate  figurations.  The  piano  opens  softly  (and  contrary  to  prece- 
dent) with  a  five-bar  phrase  of  the  first  theme,  and  then  yields  place 
to  the  orchestra,  which  completes  this  and  sings  a  second,  again  intro- 
ducing it  softly  in  the  strings.  The  development,  with  voices  of  solo 
and  orchestra  blended,  brings  to  pass  in  its  course  two  further  themes, 
each  lyrical  in  character. 

The  andante  con  moto,  which  has  no  like  in  the  literature  of  con- 
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MIKLOS  SGHWALB 

soloist  with  the  Symphony  on  Sunday,  February  22 
uses  the  Steinway  exclusively 

Mr.  Schwalb,  famous  teacher  and  pianist,  well-known  to  Boston 
music  lovers,  says  of  the  Steinway:  "The  perfect  action  and 
beauty  of  tone  of  the  Steinway  are  unsurpassed." 


This  year,  as  they  do  every  year,  all  the  great  artists  appearing 
in  Boston  use  the  Steinway.  Among  these  are  Miklos  Schwalb, 
Jan  Smeterlin,  Monique  de  la  Bruchollerie,  Badura-Skoda, 
Clifford  Curzon,  Artur  Rubinstein. 
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certos,  contains  within  its  seventy  bars  a  message  whose  import  words 
cannot  convey.  It  consists  of  a  dialogue  between  the  string  choir  and 
the  piano.  The  former  states  a  short,  imperious  phrase  in  octaves, 
forte  and  staccato:  it  is  a  recitative,  and  yet  it  is  more.  The  piano 
answers  with  a  melody  of  indescribable  tenderness.  The  two  opposing 
voices  continue  their  alternate  phrases,  but  before  the  soft  plea  of  the 
piano,  increasingly  irresistible,  the  austerity  of  the  strings  is  gradually 
mollified,  until  it  capitulates  altogether,  subsiding  into  a  breathless 
pianissimo.  The  last  whispering  suspended  chord  of  the  piano  is  swept 
away  as  the  vivace  theme  of  the  rondo  (further  brightened  by  the 
restoration  of  the  major  mode)  is  delivered  pianissimo  by  the  strings, 
with  its  sprightly  answering  theme  in  the  piano.  The  finale  follows  a 
more  usual  course  to  a  swift  and  brilliant  conclusion. 

The  following  interesting  speculation  about  the  slow  movement  is 
taken  from  Donald  Francis  Tovey's  "Essays  in  Musical  Analysis" 
(Volume  III) : 

"If  I  am  not  mistaken,  it  was  Liszt  who  compared  the  slow  move- 
ment of  this  concerto  to  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  beasts  with  his 
music.  This  is  so  apt  that  it  is  almost  free  from  the  general  objection 
that  such  comparisons  tend  at  first  to  substitute  their  own  vividness 
for  that  of  the  music  and  then  to  lose  their  vividness  in  the  necessity 
for  tiresome  qualifications  of  detail.  But  here  the  comparison  is  re- 
markably spiritual  and  free  from  concrete  externals.  Note,  in  the 
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first  place,  that,  as  in  Liszt's  own  symphonic  poem  Orpheus,  it  refers 
to  the  taming  of  wild  Nature,  not  to  the  placating  of  the  Furies, 
though  Liszt  tells  us  that  he  was  inspired  by  the  experience  of  conduct- 
ing Gluck's  Orfeo.  But  the  spiritual,  or,  if  you  prefer  popular  scientific 
jargon,  psychological  depth  of  the  analogy  is  best  shown  in  the  one 
point  of  resemblance  between  this  unique  movement  of  Beethoven's 
and  a  very  different  one,  Orpheus's  first  sustained  address  to  the 
Furies  in  Gluck's  opera.  The  pleadings  of  Orpheus  are  met  phrase 
by  phrase  with  a  thunderous  No  from  the  Furies  in  unison,  until  the 
last  No  is  a  chord  which  shows  that  they  will  at  length  yield.  In  this 
andante  the  orchestra  does  not  imitate  wild  beasts  or  nature,  and  the 
pianoforte  does  not  imitate  a  lyre  or  a  singer.  But  the  orchestra  (con- 
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sisting  of  the  strings  alone)  is  entirely  in  octaves,  without  a  vestige 
of  harmony,  so  long  as  it  remains  stubborn  and  rough  in  its  share  of 
the  dialogue  with  the  quiet  veiled  tones  of  the  solo.  After  its  first 
soft  pizzicato  note  it  melts  into  harmony.  In  the  supreme  moment  of 
darkness  at  the  end,  the  orchestra  and  solo  join  in  the  same  material, 
whereas  they  had  hitherto  been  totally  contrasted." 

[copyrighted] 


MIKLOS  SCHWALB 


Miklos  Schwalb  was  born  in  Budapest  on  February  20,  1908.  He 
studied  with  Ernst  von  Dohnanyi,  Leo  Weiner,  and  Zoltan 
Kodaly.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  made  his  debut  with  the  Budapest 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  was  well-known  as  a  concert  artist  in 
Europe  before  the  last  War.  He  made  his  American  debut  in  New 
York  City  in  1942.  Mr.  Schwalb  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music  since  1946. 
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ENTR'ACTE 
A  DINNER  TO  CHARLES  MUNCH 

(When   the    Women's   City   Club   of  Boston   gave   a   dinner   to    Charles   Munch, 
G.   Wallace   Woodworth   made   the  following  address  about   the  guest   of   honor.) 


I  am  glad  this  dinner  is  being  held  this  year— here  and  now,  Jan- 
uary 26,  1953,  and  not  a  decade  or  a  quarter-century  from  now. 
As  far  as  this  season  goes,  we  are  in  mid-stream,  just  past  the  half- 
season  mark  in  Boston.  But  as  for  Charles  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony,  he's  just  begun!  The  life  of  an  orchestra  is  measured  by 
seasons.  In  college  parlance,  Charles  Munch  is  a  Senior,  in  his  fourth 
year— but  he  is  not  going  to  graduate  and  leave  us,  and  he  certainly 
wasn't  a  Freshman  when  he  came.  He  came  to  us  in  full  flower,  at 
flood  tide,  and  we  hail  him  now  at  the  steady  and  brilliant  middle 
span  of  a  creative  career. 

I  suppose  the  abstract  evaluation  of  the  work  of  a  conductor  and 
orchestra  is  based  on  two  things— What  music  have  they  played  and 
how  well  have  they  played  it?  I  could  call  the  roll,  "but  time  would 
fail  to  tell  of  Gideon  and  Barak."  Already  in  three  and  a  half  seasons 
we  are  "encompassed  by  a  cloud  of  witnesses"— the  long  list  of  works, 
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new  and  old,  novel  and  standard  which  Mr.  Munch  has  played  in 
Boston.  How  well  have  they  played?  Let  us  remember  that  "nothing  in 
art  is  perfect."  We  only  come  as  near  perfection  as  we  can;  and 
no  two  performances  are  ever  alike.  But  I  leave  the  critical  evalua- 
tion to  those  who  heard  our  Orchestra  in  Europe  last  spring.  It  is  not 
becoming  for  us  at  home  to  boast,  but  we  still  remember  with  deep 
pride  what  they  said  about  Mr.  Munch  and  our  Orchestra  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  human  side  of  the  transaction.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  the  place  of  the  Boston  Symphony  in  our  lives. 
In  the  deepest  and  truest  sense  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
useless.  But  there  is  a  paradox  here.  If  the  Boston  Symphony  is  useless, 
so  is  the  sunset,  and  so  is  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare.  I  remember  the 
question  and  answer  in  the  Westminster  Catechism.  "What  is  the 
chief  end  of  man?  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  serve  God  and  to  enjoy 
him  forever."  We  do  not  use  God;  we  enjoy  Him. 

I  remember  Cardinal  Newman's  book  "The  Idea  of  a  University,"  in 
which  he  contrasts  liberal  and  illiberal  education.  The  illiberal  educa- 
tion is  useful,  vocational;  the  liberal  education  is  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge for  its  own  sake  alone.  So  it  is  with  the  music  of  a  great  orchestra. 

Professor  Whitehead  has  said,  "Great  art  is  more  than  transient 
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refreshment.  It  is  something  which  adds  to  the  permanent  richness  of 
the  soul's  self-attainment."  And  in  another  wonderful  passage  White- 
head speaks  of  "the  habitual  vision  of  greatness."  That  vision  is  what 
we  have  week  after  week  from  Mr.  Munch  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra. 

It  is  hard  to  put  into  words  the  communicative  power  of  music. 
Sometimes  the  power  of  music  is  so  great  that  he  who  really  listens  is 
never  the  same  man  again.  Let  me  read  you  an  extraordinary  passage 
from  an  address  by  Lucien  Price  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the  Harvard 
Glee  Club. 

"A  good  many  years  ago  and  a  good  many  miles  from  here  I  was  a  lad  in  a 
country  town.  The  scenery  was  mediocre;  there  were,  it  is  true,  small  lakes  and 
woodlands,  and  the  rolling  fields  under  tillage  had  in  summer  a  certain  placid  and 
smiling  beauty;  but  we  knew  that  to  keep  our  souls  alive  something  must  be  done, 
and  we  did  it.  We  did  it  with  books  and  music.  The  books  were  mostly  great  books, 
and  the  music  was  good  music.  Of  course  we  had  to  make  it  ourselves.  .  .  . 

My  own  instrument  was  the  'cello.  (I  learned  to  play  it  under  heavy  pressure 
and  strong  protest.)  That  is,  until  a  brilliant  virtuoso  'cellist  of  the  Chicago 
Orchestra,  still  a  young  man  and  a  remote  sort  of  kinsman,  came  for  a  visit.  For  the 
first  time  I  heard  what  the  'cello  could  do.  A  good  deal  of  chamber  music  was  played 
in  the  village  and  we  were  working  at  Haydn's  Trios.  "Why  don't  you   try  Bee- 
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thoven's?"  proposed  our  guest.  It  was  the  first  we  knew  that  Beethoven  had  written 
any  trios.  We  sent  to  New  York  for  them.  They  came.  Quite  a  bulky  volume,  the 
piano-score;  paper-bound  in  that  pale  greenish  blue  of  the  Edition  Peters. 

Our  violinist  was  talented;  our  pianist  was  more  than  talented.  Our  'cello  was  the 
weak  link.  So  we  started  looking  through  the  trios  for  something  he  could  play  at 
sight.  And  of  all  trios,  which  must  we  pitch  upon  but  the  one  in  B-flat,  Opus  97! 

The  andante  cantabile  looks  easy.  It  isn't.  By  the  time  you  reach  the  second 
variation  the  going  is  rough  for  an  adolescent  'cellist.  All  the  same  we  kept  going. 
And,  as  we  did  so,  our  eyes  bulged  with  amazement.  .  .  . 

We  played  the  movement  again.  We  spent  that  whole  evening  playing  it  again, 
and  played  nothing  else.  The  time  was  midsummer  and  rain  had  been  falling.  It  was 
my  office  to  drive  the  pianist  home,— "drive"  in  the  equine  sense  of  that  verb,  to 
drive  a  horse,  by  reins,  and  hitched  into  a  phaeton  carriage.  On  my  way  home,  alone, 
the  horse  plodding  at  a  walk,  for  streets  were  unpaved  and  the  mud  was  heavy, 
Pallas  Athene  sent  me  a  thought: 

This  town  is  no  great  shakes.  You  are  only  a  boy  of  sixteen.  The  future  is  un- 
certain, and  there  is  no  telling  what  may  become  of  you.  But  one  thing  is 
certain:  so  long  as  there  is  such  music  in  the  world,  there  is  always  something 
you  can  do  about  the  worst  that  the  world  can  do  to  you. 

That  is  the  story  of  what  music  did  for  a  young  man.  I  have  seen  it 
happen  a  hundred  times,  as  our  Harvard  and  Radcliffe  students  have 
come  off  the  stage  of  Symphony  Hall  after  singing  the  Bach  Mass  or  the 
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Passions.  But  I  have  seen  it  in  the  faces  of  listeners  as  well  as  singers 
and  players.  For  that,  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Munch  and  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra. 

Bach  was  accustomed  to  sign  his  scores  "Soli  Deo  Gloria,"— "To  the 
Glory  of  God  alone."  In  singleness  of  purpose,  in  complete  devotion 
to  the  music  itself,  rather  than  to  any  externals,  in  absolute  sincerity, 
in  artistic  purity  of  heart— we  can  say  of  much  that  Charles  Munch  has 
done  in  Boston,  that  it  is  to  the  glory  of  God  alone. 

But  that  is  only  one  side.  Beethoven  said  of  his  Missa  Solemnis— 
"From  the  heart  to  the  heart."  Many  times  in  the  last  four  years  we 
have  felt  that  Charles  Munch  was  speaking  directly  to  us  from  the 
stage  of  Symphony  Hall,  and  that  the  discourse  came  straight  from  the 
heart,  and  has  penetrated  straight  to  the  heart  of  each  one  of  us. 
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ENTR'ACTE 

AN  ENGLISH  AND  UNIVERSAL  MUSIC 
Vaughan  Williams  at  eighty 

By  Ernest  Newman 

(Quoted  from   the  New   York   Times,  October    12,    1952) 


London. 

There  are  now  two  Grand  Old  Men  of  music  —  Sibelius,  who  will 
be  eighty-seven  next  December,  and  Ralph  Vaughan  Williams, 
who  celebrates  his  eightieth  birthday  today,  Oct.  12.  It  is  a  long 
time  since  Sibelius  gratified  us  with  a  new  work;  but  the  Sixth  Sym- 
phony of  Vaughan  Williams,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  1948, 
showed  him  at  the  summit  of  his  intellectual  and  imaginative  powers. 
Vaughan  Williams'  music,  like  the  man,  inspires  in  his  own  country 
a  peculiar  respect  and  affection.  It  appeals  to  us  as  the  perfect  ex- 
pression of  one  side  of  the  English  mind  and  character;  and  to  say 
this  is  to  raise  at  once  the  question  of  how  much  a  composer  can  be 
at  once  "national,"  and  "universal." 

As  he  himself  pointed  out  in  his  book  "National  Music"  (1934),  a 
fallacy  lurks  in  the  remark  so  often  heard  that  "music  is  a  universal 
language."  The  fallacy  centers  in  the  word  "language"  itself.  If  it  is 
taken  in  its  quite  literal  sense  the  thesis  is  true  enough:  sounds,  and 
what  we  may  call  the  syntactical  ordering  of  sounds,  the  natural  gram- 
matical relationships  of  tonic,  dominant,  subdominant  and  so  on,  are 
the  same  everywhere  in  the  Western  world.  It  is  a  different  matter  when 
we  look  beyond  the  literal  meaning  of  "language"  —  a  "tongue"  —  to 
what  is  said  in  the  musical  language.  That  undoubtedly  takes  on  the 
character  not  only  of  the  individual  composer's  mind  but  of  the 
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"national"  mind,  the  cultural  and  historical  mind  of  the  social  entity 
of  which  he  is  a  part. 

The  question  then  arises,  to  what  extent  does  this  national  idiom 
affect  the  chances  of  a  composer's  work  evoking  the  same  response  in 
people  of  another  cultural  inheritance?  Anatole  France  has  told  us, 
"I  am  a  Frenchman,  and  so,  when  I  laugh,  I  laugh  like  Beaumarchais." 
Quite  so;  but  does  that  prevent  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  from 
laughing,  if  not  entirely  like  Beaumarchais,  at  any  rate  with  him? 
Again,  could  any  poet  be  at  once  more  national  and  more  universal 
than  Shakespeare? 

So  with  music.  As  Vaughan  Williams  has  said,  while  the  "universal 
language"  does  not  obliterate  national  boundaries,  it  does  much  to 
help  us  to  transcend  them.  Beethoven  is  wholly  German  and  Debussy 
wholly  French;  but  a  Frenchman  can  read  Beethoven  and  a  German 
read  Debussy  in  the  original  in  a  way  that  is  impossible  for  the  one 
to  read  and  understand  Baudelaire  and  the  other  Goethe. 

To  that  extent,  and  in  that  sense  only,  is  music  a  universal  language. 
But  there  may  still  be  a  residual  something  in  the  very  essence  of  a 
particular  composer's  thinking  to  which  only  his  compatriots  in  gen- 
eral have  the  complete  key;  and  this  emphatically  happens,  I  think, 
in  the  case  of  Vaughan  Williams.  His  "Englishry"  is  in  the  very  blood 
and  bones  of  his  music;  and  that  being  so,  I  can  realize  that  a 
musician  of  a  different  national  and  cultural  heredity,  though  he  may 
admire  Vaughan  Williams  greatly,  will  not  always  admire  him  in  the 
same  way,  for  the  same  reasons,  and  to  the  same  degree,   that  an 
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Englishman  does.  There  is  decidedly  a  "frontier"  in  the  matter, 
though  it  is  not  a  mere  linguistic  frontier.  To  this  point,  however, 
I  will  return. 


Meanwhile  let  me  trace,  in  the  broadest  outlines,  the  forces  and  the 
itinerary,  internal  and  external,  that  have  gone  to  the  making  of  him. 
His  first  environment  was  in  general  that  of  many  another  English 
composer    (and  musicologist)   —  an   English   country   house    (in  his 

case  a  parsonage),  a  tradition  of  comfortable  living  and  quiet  poise, 
then  a  public  school,  then  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  then  one  or  another 
of  the  big  London  conservatories,  then  the  contemporary  climate  of 
musical  activity  and  opinion  in  the  English  literary  world  in  general 
and  the  leading  London  papers  in  particular,  with  their  peculiar  local 
and  temporal  biases  and  limitations  —  a  climate  partly  German  and 
partly  English-university  in  origin. 

In  1908,  feeling  that  he  had  absorbed  all  the  nourishment  that 
such  an  environment  could  give  him  just  then,  but  yet  conscious 
that  he  did  not  know  enough,  and  in  particular  that  his  slow-moving 
mind  was  what  athletes  call  muscle-bound,  he  decided  to  go  abroad 
in  search  of  someone  who  might  give  it  more  technical  elasticity. 
His  strange  choice  of  a  teacher  was  Ravel.  At  their  first  meeting 
the  subtle  Frenchman  made  a  gaffe  that  remains  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  in  musical  history:  after  glancing  at  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts his  intending  pupil  had  brought  with  him  he  asked  him  to 
go  away  and  write  for  him  "un  petit  menuet  dans  le  style  de  Mozart/' 
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The  awkward  young  eagle,  whose  organic  trouble  was  simply  that 
the  sheer  weight  of  his  unversed  wings  prevented  him  from  becoming 
airborne,  was  to  prove  his  lineage  by  fathering  a  tit's  eggl 


He  was  to  find  his  musical  salvation  nearer  home  than  the  banks  of 
the  Seine,  the  Spree  or  the  Danube.  At  that  time  the  English  folksong 
movement  was  in  full  vigor  under  the  leadership  of  Cecil  Sharp.  It 
took  hold  of  Vaughan  Williams;  he  became  an  ardent  collector  him- 
self of  folk  melodies,  and  the  spirit  of  these  and  what  they  stood  for 
combined  with  the  influence  of  Purcell  and  other  old  English  worthies 
to  create  his  "Englishry." 

Today,  about  the  man  himself  even  the  English  world  knows 
curiously  little.  His  life  has  been  mostly  devoted  to  composing,  teach- 
ing and  learning.  On  his  relatively  rare  appearances  in  the  big 
musical  centers  the  public  sees  now  only  a  heavily  built  and  care- 
lessly dressed  man  with  a  square  head  and  a  furrowed  face  who  looks 
more  like  a  farmer,  struggling  with  composts  and  mangel-wurzels,  than 
the  composer  of  the  popular  imagination,  wrestling  with  "inspiration" 
and  forms. 

Only  now  and  then  does  he  let  fall  in  public  a  remark  that  throws 
any  light  on  his  feelings  about  any  composers  other  than  the  three  or 
four  recognized  giants:  we  gather,  for  example,  that  he  has  never  been 
able  to  take  to  Cesar  Franck,  and  that  he  regards  Mahler  only  as  "a 
very  tolerable  imitation  of  a  composer."  The  depth  of  his  regard  for 
Sibelius  is  shown  by  his  dedication  to  him,  "without  permission,"  of  his 
Fifth  Symphony  in  1943. 

He  is  mostly  known  abroad,  I  imagine,  by  his  symphonies  and  other 
orchestral  works,  especially  the  grave  and  noble  "Fantasia  on  a  Theme 
by  Tallis."  He  astonished  us  all  in  1935  with  his  Fourth  Symphony 
which  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  a  spiritual  conflict  in  the  depths  of  him 
of  which  we  had  had  no  conception  until  then.  The  Fifth  Symphony 
took  us  back  into  the  serener  and  more  mystical  world  of  the  Pilgrim, 
while  in  the  great  enigmatic  Sixth  we  seem  to  see  the  conflict  con- 
tinued on  another  plane. 

In  the  main,  it  is  the  English  element  in  him  that  gives  him  such 
power  over  the  minds  of  many  of  us  English.  It  takes  two  main  forms— 
a  realization  that  we  get  nowhere  else  in  music  of  the  brooding  beauty 
of  the  quiet  English  countryside  and  an  expression  that  has  no  rival 
anywhere  in  music  of  what  thoughtful  Englishmen  regard  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  possessions  of  their  race,  the  vein  of  mellow  mysti- 
cism that  runs  through  so  much  of  our  heritage  of  poetry  and  prose. 
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It  is  particularly  these  two  qualities  of  Vaughan  Williams'  art  that 
I  had  in  mind  when  I  spoke  of  his  "Englishry"  and  the  profound  ap- 
peal this  has  for  his  fellow-countrymen.  I  can  conceive,  of  course,  his 
"Pastoral  Symphony"  and  "The  Lark  Ascending"  and  "The  Serenade 
to  Music"  and  the  Fifth  Symphony  and  "The  Pilgrim's  Progress" 
speaking  to  the  heart  of  men  of  other  races;  but  I  cannot  conceive 
them  flooding  their  souls  with  the  same  complex  of  emotions  as  they 
set  up  in  the  souls  of  us  whose  minds  have  been  molded  by  English 
poetry.  Here,  decidedly,  we  become  conscious  of  frontiers  facing  the 
universal  art. 
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SYMPHONY  IN   B-FLAT   MAJOR  NO.   4,   Op.  60 

By  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
Born  at  Bonn,  December  i6(?),  1770;  died  at  Vienna,  March  26,  1827 


This  symphony  was  completed  in  1806  and  dedicated  to  the  Count  Franz  von 
Oppersdorf.  The  first  performance  was  in  March,  1801,  at  the  house  of  Prince 
Lobkowitz  in  Vienna.  It  is  scored  for  flute,  two  oboes,  two  clarinets,  two  bassoons, 
two  horns,  two  trumpets,  timpani  and  strings. 

The  long  opening  Adagio  has  none  of  the  broad  chords  or  flourishes 
of  the  classical  introduction;  it  is  no  meandering  fantasia  but  a 
reverie,  precisely  conceived,  musing  upon  its  own  placid  theme  in  a 
sombre  minor  which  is  soon  to  be  banished.  Incisive  staccato  chords 
establish  at  once  the  brightness  of  B-flat  major  and  the  beat  of  the 
allegro  vivace.  The  subject  matter  of  this  movement  is  as  abundant  as 
that  of  the  first  movement  of  the  Eroica,  the  exposition  extending 
through  154  bars,  unfolding  one  new  thought  after  another  in  simple 
and  inevitable  continuity.  The  main  theme,  with  its  staccato  notes,  is 
taken  up  by  the  whole  orchestra  and  then  given  humorously  (and 
differently)  to  the  bassoon  over  whispered  trills  from  the  violins.  It 
generates  excitement  in  the  violins  and  breaks  with  energic  syncopated 
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chords  which  bring  in  the  dominant  key,  and  from  the  flute  the 
graceful  and  lilting  second  subject,  which  suggests  a  crescendo  in 
short  chords  and  a  new  theme  in  canonic  dialogue  between  the  clarinet 
and  bassoon.  Another  syncopated  subject  ends  the  section.  The  de- 
velopment plays  lightly  with  fragments  of  the  principal  theme,  and 
the  little  rhythmic  figure  which  introduced  it.  The  theme  is  combined 
with  the  second  theme  proper.  There  is  a  full  recapitulation,  more 
brilliantly  written. 

The  Adagio  devolves  upon  a  theme  first  heard  from,  the  strings  and 
then  from  the  full  choirs  in  a  soft  cantabile.  The  accompanying 
rhythmic  figure  pervades  the  movement  with  its  delicate  accentua- 
tion, appearing  by  turn  in  each  part  of  the  orchestra,  now  and  then 
in  all  parts  at  once,  and  at  the  last  quite  alone  in  the  timpani.  This 
until  then  merely  reinforcing  instrument  is  now  used  with  special 
coloring.  The  movement  takes  its  even,  dreaming  course  with  not  a 
moment  of  full  sonority.  It  sings  constantly  in  every  part.  Even  the 
ornamental  passages  of  traditional  slow  movement  development  are 
no  longer  decoration,  but  dainty  melodic  tracery.  No  other  slow 
movement  of  Beethoven  is  just  like  this  one.  What  Wagner  wrote  of 
Beethoven  in  general  can  be  applied  to  this  Adagio  in  a  special  sense: 
"The  power  of  the  musician  cannot  be  grasped  otherwise  than  through 
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die  idea  of  magic.  Assuredly  while  listening  we  fall  into  an  enchanted 
state.  In  all  parts  and  details  which  to  sober  senses  are  like  a  complex 
of  technical  means  cunningly  contrived  to  fulfill  a  form,  we  now  per- 
ceive a  ghostlike  animation  ...  a  pulsation  of  undulating  joy,  lam- 
entation and  ecstasy,  all  of  which  seem  to  spring  from  the  depths  of 
our  own  nature.  .  .  .  Every  technical  detail  ...  is  raised  to  the  highest 
significance  of  spontaneous  effusion.  There  is  no  accessory  here,  no 
framing  of  a  melody;  every  part  in  the  accompaniment,  each  rhythmi- 
cal note,  indeed  each  rest,  everything  becomes  melody." 

The  third  movement  is  characterized  by  alternate  phrases  between 
wood  winds  and  strings.  The  Trio,  which  in  interest  dominates  the 
Scherzo  section,  makes  a  second  return  before  the  close,  the  first 
symphonic  instance  of  what  was  to  be  a  favorite  device.  The  finale, 
which  is  marked  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  takes  an  easily  fluent  pace, 
as  is  fitting  in  a  symphony  not  pointed  by  high  brilliance.  Its  de- 
lightful twists  and  turns  have  an  adroitness  setting  a  new  precedent  in 
final  movements. 

It  has  been  noted  that  in  all  of  his  even-numbered  symphonies, 
Beethoven   was   content    to   seek   softer   beauties,    reserving   his   de- 
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fiances,  his  true  depths  of  passion  for  the  alternate  ones.  There  may 
well  have  been  something  in  his  nature  which  required  this  alterna- 
tion, a  trait  perhaps  also  accountable  for  the  thematic  alternation  of 
virility  and  gentleness,  of  the  "masculine"  and  the  "feminine"  in  his 
scores  of  this  period.  For  the  years  1804-1806  were  the  years  of  the 
colossus  first  finding  his  full  symphonic  strength,  and  glorying  in  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  years  of  the  romantic  lover,  capable  of  being 
entirely  subdued  and  subjugated  by  feminine  charm.  They  were  the 
years  which  produced  the  "Eroica"  and  C  minor  symphonies,  and 
the  "Appassionata"  Sonata  on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  the  Fourth 
Symphony  and  the  Fourth  Piano  Concerto,  not  to  mention  "Fidelio" 
and  the  three  Razumowsky  Quartets.  It  may  have  been  some  inner  law 
of  artistic  equilibrium  which  induced  Beethoven,  after  drafting  two 
movements  for  his  C  minor  Symphony  in  1805,  to  set  them  aside, 
and  devote  himself,  in  1806,  to  the  gentler  contours  of  the  Sym- 
phony in  B-flat,  which,  completed  in  that  year,  thus  became  the 
fourth  in  number. 

Robert  Schumann  compared  this  Symphony  to  a  "Greek  maiden 
between  two  Norse  giants."  The  Fourth,  overshadowed  by  the  more 
imposing  stature  of  the  "Eroica"  and  the  Fifth,  has  not  lacked 
champions.  "The  character  of  this  score,"  wrote  Berlioz,  "is  gen- 
erally lively,  nimble,  joyous,  or  of  a  heavenly  sweetness."  Thayer, 
who  bestowed  his  adjectives  guardedly,  singled  out  the  "placid  and 
serene  Fourth  Symphony  —  the  most  perfect  in  form  of  them  all";  and 
Sir  George  Grove,  a  more  demonstrative  enthusiast,  found  in  it  some- 
thing "extraordinarily  entrainant  —  a  more  consistent  and  attractive 
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whole  cannot  be.  .  .  .  The  movements  fit  in  their  places  like  the  limbs 
and  features  of  a  lovely  statue;  and,  full  of  fire  and  invention  as  they 
are,  all  is  subordinated  to  conciseness,  grace,  and  beauty." 

The  composer  has  left  to  posterity  little  of  the  evidence  usually 
found  in  his  sketchbooks  of  the  time  and  course  of  composition.  He 
has  simply  (but  incontrovertibly)  fixed  the  year,  inscribing  at  the  top 
of  his  manuscript  score:  "Sinfonia  4ta  1806  —  L.  v.  Bthvn."  This  date 
has  been  enough  to  enkindle  the  imagination  of  more  than  one  writer. 

It  was  probably  early  in  May  of  1801  that  Beethoven  took  a  post 
chaise  from  Vienna  to  visit  his  friends  the  Bruns wicks  at  their  an- 
cestral estate  in  Martonvasar,  Hungary.  There  he  found  Count  Franz 
von  Brunswick,  and  the  Count's  sisters  Therese  and  Josephine  (then 
a  widow  of  twenty-six),  and  the  younger  Karoline.  Therese  and 
Josephine  ("Tesi"  and  "Pepi")  seem  to  have  had  the  composer's  more 
interested  attention.  Therese,  who  always  held  his  warm  regard, 
was  once  championed  as  the  "immortal  beloved,"  and  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  she  and  Beethoven  became  engaged  in  this  summer  and 
that  the  Adagio  of  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  his  musical  declaration. 
Unfortunately  for  the  romancers,  the  book  by  Mariam  Tenger*  upon 
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which  they  had  reached  their  conclusions,  has  been  quite  discredited. 
The  diaries  of  Therese,  since  examined,  clearly  show  that  she  held 
Beethoven  in  high  and  friendly  esteem  —  nothing  more.  Pepi,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  mentioned  by  Therese  as  being  interested  in  Beethoven 
to  the  danger  point.  This  summer  infatuation  may  have  had  a  single 
lasting  effect  —  the  agreeable  one  of  stimulating  music.  Romain  Rol- 
land,  who  made  more  of  the  affair  with  Therese  von  Brunswick  than 
these  subsequent  discoveries  justify,  yet  came  to  the  still  plausible 
conclusion  that  the  Fourth  Symphony  was  the  direct  outcome  of  Bee- 
thoven's stay  at  Martonvasar,  "a  pure,  fragrant  flower  which  treasures 
up  the  perfume  of  these  days,  the  calmest  in  all  his  life." 

The  felicity  of  Martonvasar  seems  to  have  found  its  reflection  in 
the  Symphony.  The  gusty  lover  was  in  abeyance  for  the  time  being. 
Beethoven  dominated  the  affections  of  all,  but  not  in  a  way  to  ruffle  the 
blessed  succession  of  summer  days  and  nights  in  the  Hungarian  manor, 
secluded  in  its  immense  acres  where  a  row  of  lindens  was  singled  out 
and  one  chosen  as  sacred  to  each  of  the  little  circle,  Beethoven  in- 
cluded. 
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RCA   VICTOR   RECORDS 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Munch 
Beethoven  Symphony  No.  7 
Symphony  No.  1 
Brahms  Symphony  No.  4 
Bruch  Violin  Concerto  No.  1,  in  G  minor 

Soloist,  Yehudi  Menuhin 
Handel  Water  Music 
Haydn  Symphony  No.  103  ("Drum  Roll") 

Symphony  No.  104  ("London") 
Mozart  Overture,  "The  Marriage  of  Figaro" 
Schubert  Symphony  No.  2 
Schumann  Symphony  No.  1   ("Spring") 
Overture  "Genoveva" 

Among  the  recordings  under  the  leadership  of 
Serge  Koussevitzky 

Bach   Brandenburg   Concerto   No.   1,  Mozart     Bine     kleine     Nachtmuslk; 

in  F;      Brandenburg  Concerto  No.  Serenade    No.    10,    in    B-flat,    K. 

6,   in   B-Flat;    Suite  No.   1,  in   C;  361;    Symphony   No.   36,   in   C,   K. 

Suite  No.  4,  in  D  425,  "Linz";  Symphony  No.  39,  in 

.     ,.  0        .  XT       o     •      in  B-flat,  K.  543 

Beethoven    Symphony    No.    3,    in    E- 

9,  in  D  Minor,  "Chora,"  <*« kfl™**J  ^nTtne  %& 

Brahms  Symphony  No.  3,  in  F.  Op.  90  Op.  67,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  narrator 

Violin  Concerto,  Heifetz,  violinist 

Haydn  Symphony  No.  92,  in  G,  "Ox-      Ravel  Bolero '  Ma  M6re  L'°ye  Suit® 
ford";    Symphony    No.    94,    in    G, 
"Surprise" ;  Toy  Symphony  Schubert  Symphony  No.  8,  in  B  Minor, 

Khatchaturian    Concerto    for    Piano 

and     Orchestra,     William     Kapell,  Tchaikovs7cy  Serenade  in  C,  Op.  48; 

mamst  Symphony  No.  4,  in  F  Minor,  Op. 

Mendelssohn  Symphony  No.  4,  "Ital-  36;   Symphony  No.  5,  in  E  Minor, 

ian"  Op.  64 


COMMEMORATIVE  ALBT7M 

Sibelius  Symphony  No.  2,  in  D,  Op.  43 
R.  Strauss  Don  Juan,  Op.  20 
Wagner  Siegfried  Idyll 

Recorded  under  the  leadership  of  Pierre  Monteux 
Stravinsky  "Le  Sacre  du  Printemps" 

The  above  recordings  are  available  on  both  Long  Play   (33^  r.p.m.)   and 
(in  most  cases)  45  r.p.m. 

The  following  are  available  on  45  r.p.m.  only : 

Charles  Munch  conducting:  Beethoven,  "Gratulations"  Minuet;  Berlioz, 
Overture  to  "Beatrice  and  Benedick";  Ravel,  La  Valse. 

Serge  Koussevitzky  conducting:  Haydn,  "Toy"  Symphony;  Wagner,  Pre- 
lude to  "Lohengrin." 


Some  of  the  above  recordings  and  many  others  not  here  listed  are  also 
available  on  78  r.p.m. 
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recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 
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and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world- famed  Audio  Com- 
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and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 
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Symphony  Hall 


Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 


SIXTH  CONCERT  OF  THIS  SERIES 

SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,   March   22,  at  3:00  o'clock 


HARVARD  GLEE   CLITR 
RADCLIFFE  CHORAL  SOCIETY 

G.    WALLACE    WOODWORTH,    Conductor 


Assisted  by  the  Brass  Choir  of  the 
Harvard-Radcliffe  Orchestra 


Sanders  Theatre,  Cambridge 
Friday,  March  139  1953,  at  8:30  P.M. 

PROGRAM 

MOTETS 
Palestrina  —  Morley  —  Allegri  —  Verdi  —  Preger  —  Mozart 

FRENCH  CHANSONS 

for  Small  Choir 
Lassus  —  Regnard  —  Debussy 

SYMPHONIAE  SACRAE   by   GIOVANNI  GABRIELI 

Processional  and  Ceremonial  Music  for  Two  and  Three  Choirs,  Organ,  and 
Brass.  Written  for  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  Venice. 

BALDWIN   PIANO 


TICKETS : 
Tickets  at  $2.40,  $1.80,  $1.20,  $.90  may  be  obtained  at  the  Harvard  Cooperative  Society 
or  by  mail  from  the  Harvard  Glee  Club,  Holden  Chapel,  Cambridge  38.  Telephone  orders 
will  be  accepted  on  weekdays  from  2  to  5  P.M.  at  KIrkland  7-8990. 
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583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dbpt. 
Staley  College 
Brookline,   Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

(Seventy-second  Season,   1952-1953) 
CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

RICHARD   BURGIN,  Associate  Conductor 
PERSONNEL 


Violins 
Richard  Burgin, 

Concert-master 
Alfred  Krips 
George  Zazofsky 
Rolland  Tapley 

Norbert  Lauga 
Harry  Dubbs 
Vladimir  Resnikoff 
Harry  Dickson 

Einar  Hansen 
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Gottfried  Wilfinger 
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Roger  Schermanski 
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Paul  Fedorovsky 
Minot  Beale 
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Stanley  Benson 
Leo  Panasevich 
Sheldon  Rotenberg 

Clarence  Knudson 
Pierre  Mayer 
Manuel  Zung 
Samuel  Diamond 

Victor  Manusevitch 
James  Nagy 

Leon  Gorodetzky 
Raphael  Del  Sordo 
Melvin  Bryant 
Lloyd  Stonestreet 

Saverio  Messina 
William  Waterhouse 

William  Marshall 
Fredy  Ostrovsky 
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Georges  Moleux 
Willis  Page 

Ludwig  Juht 
Irving  Frankel 
Henry  Freeman 
Henry  Portnoi 

Gaston  Dufresne 
Henri  Girard 
John  Barwicki 


Violas 
Joseph  de  Pasquale 
Jean  Cauhape 

Georges  Fourel 
Eugen  Lehner 

Albert  Bernard 
George  Humphrey 

Jerome  Lipson 
Louis  Artieres 

Robert  Karol 
Reuben  Green 

Bernard  Kadinoff 
Vincent  Mauricci 

Violoncellos 

Samuel  Mayes 
Alfred  Zighera 
Jacobus  Langendoen 
Mischa  Nieland 
Hippolyte  Droeghmans 
Karl  Zeise 

Josef  Zimbler 
Bernard  Parronchi 

Leon  Marjollet 


Flutes 

Doriot  Anthony 
James  Pappoutsakis 
Phillip  Kaplan 

Piccolo 
George  Madsen 

Oboes 

Ralph  Gomberg 
Jean  Devergie 
John  Holmes 

English  Horn 
Louis  Speyer 

Clarinets 
Gino  Cioffi 
Manuel  Valerio 
Pasquale  Cardillo 

E\)  Clarinet 

Bass  Clarinet 
Rosario  Mazzeo 


Bassoons 

Raymond  Allard 
Ernst  Panenka 
Theodore  Brewster 

Contra-Bassoon 
Richard  Plaster 

Horns 

James  Stagliano 
Harry  Shapiro 
Harold  Meek 
Paul  Keaney 
Walter  Macdonald 
Osbourne  McConathy 

Trumpets 
Roger  Voisin 
Marcel  Lafosse 
Armando  Ghitalla 
Gerard  Goguen 

Trombones 

[acob  Raichman 
William  Moyer 
Kauko  Kahila 
Josef  Orosz 

Tuba 
Vinal  Smith 

Harps 

Bernard  Zighera 
Olivia  Luetcke 

Timpani 

Roman  Szulc 
Charles  Smith 

Percussion 

Harold  Farberman 
Everett  Firth 
Harold  Thompson 

Librarians 

Leslie  Rogers 
Leonard  Burkat 
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108  Water  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone    Lafayette    3-5700 


Los  Angeles,   California 
3275  Wilshire  Blvd. 


Dunkirk     8-3316 


SYMPHONY     HALL,     BOSTON 

HUNTINGTON  AND  MASSACHUSETTS  AVENUES 
Telephone,  Commonwealth  6-1492 


SEVENTY-SECOND  SEASON,  1952-1953 
CONCERT  BULLETIN  of  the 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Richard  Burgin,  Associate  Conductor 

with  historical  and  descriptive  notes  by 
John  N.  Burk 


The  TRUSTEES  of  the 
BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA,  Inc. 

Henry  B.   Cabot  .  President 

Jacob  J.  Kaplan  .         Vice-President 

Richard  C.  Paine  Treasurer 

Philip  R.  Allen  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe 

John  Nicholas  Brown  Michael  T.  Kelleher 

Theodore  P.  Ferris  Lewis  Perry 

Alvan  T.  Fuller  Edward  A.  Taft 

N.  Penrose  Hallowell  Raymond  S.  Wilkins 

Francis  W.  Hatch  Oliver  Wolcott 


George  E.  Judd,  Manager 
T.  D.  Perry,  Jr.  N.  S.  Shirk,  Assistant  Managers 
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UNTROUBLED 
PASSAGE 


The  Living  Trust 


It  is  an  odd  contradiction  that  financial  success  sometimes  brings 
less,  rather  than  more,  personal  freedom  to  enjoy  it.  Instead  of  un- 
troubled passage,  there  is  often  the  difficult  job  of  steering  invest- 
ments through  more  and  more  complex  channels. 

For  this  reason,  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  substantial  men 
and  women  are  turning  to  the  Living  Trust. 

The  man  or  woman  who  has  acquired  capital  which  he  or  she 
wishes  to  invest  for  income,  yet  lacks  either  the  necessary  time  or 
knowledge  .  .  .  the  man  or  woman  who  owns  securities  or  real  estate 
but  wishes  to  be  relieved  of  the  details  of  management  .  .  .  the  in- 
dividual who  wishes  to  provide  a  continuing  income  for  himself  or 
his  dependents  during  his  lifetime  — or  an  income  which  will  go  to 
his  family  without  interruption  of  his  death  .  .  .  any  of  these  people 
can  accomplish  what  they  wish  through  the  Living  Trust. 

Without  obligation,  and  in  strict  confidence,  we  will  be  glad  to 
meet  with  you  and  your  attorney  to  discuss  a  Living  Trust  as  it  fits 
in  with  your  situation. 

For  an  appointment,  at  your  convenience,  please  write  or  call  the 
Personal  Trust  Department  of  the  National  Shawmut  Bank,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Send  for  the  Shawmut  Bank's  informative  new  booklet, 
"The  Living  Trust".  It  tells  the  whole  story.  Yours  without  charge. 


The  National 

Shawmut  Bank   H 

of  Boston 

Member  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 
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SYMPHONIANA 


OPEN  REHEARSAL 

The  final  Open  Rehearsal  of  the  sea- 
son by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  take  place  in  Symphony  Hall,  on 
Thursday  evening  next,  March  26,  at 
7:30.  The  program  of  the  week,  an- 
nounced in  this  Bulletin,  will  be  under 
preparation.  Those  interested  should  be 
warned  that  all  the  seats  were  taken  at 
the  last  Open  Rehearsal. 

Begun  experimentally  two  seasons 
ago,  the  Open  Rehearsals  have  built  up 
an  enthusiastic  following  both  from 
students  and  the  general  public.  Both 
groups  have  appreciated  this  opportunity 
to  hear  the  Boston  Symphony,  Mr. 
Munch,  and  guest  artists,  since  the  regu- 
lar concert  series  are  fully  subscribed. 

Devotees  of  the  Open  Rehearsals  have 
pointed  out  the  fascination  of  listening 
to  a  symphony  program  while  the  con- 
ductor makes  the  finishing  touches  which 
are  the  secret  of  great  orchestral  per- 
formances. For  the  admission  fee  of  $2, 
the  hearer  is  entitled  to  an  unoccupied 
seat  in  any  part  of  the  hall.  The  doors 
are  opened  at  a  quarter  to  seven.  The 
audience  at  the  Open  Rehearsals  hears 
the  new  and  old  works,  and  the  guest 
artists  before  the  regular  subscribers. 
And  as  a  final  source  of  gratification  — 
the  receipts  from  tickets  go  to  the  Pen- 
sion Fund  of  the  Orchestra. 

EXHIBITION 

On  view  in  the  gallery  are  water 
colors  by  Karl  Zeise.  Mr.  Zeise  is  a 
member  of  the  cello  section  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  When  this 
orchestra  travelled  to  Europe  last  May, 
he  took  his  paint  box  with  him,  and 
these  paintings  are  the  result. 

The  pictures  are  on  sale  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Orchestra's  Pension  Fund. 
'Phone  Needham  3-1301M 


1.  Push-off 

2.  New  York  Skyline 


THE    TROUSSEAU    HOUSE    OF    BOSTON 


poppy  scattered 

embossed  cotton,  crisp  and 
fresh  as  a  flower  in  May. 
White  with  aqua  or  claret 
poppies.  Grosgrain  belt  and 
bow  to  match.  Sizes  1 0  to  20. 

22.95 


416    Boylston    St.,    Boston 
54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
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3.  Morning  in  the  Gulf  Stream 

4.  Montmartre 

5.  Art  Mart 

6.  Place  du  Tertre 

7.  Le  Consulat 

8.  Sacre  Coeur  over  the  Montmartre 

9.  Leon  Cassel 

10.  Eiffel  Tower 

11.  Vista  —  Eiffel  Tower 

12.  Pont  d'Jena 

13.  Notre  Dame 

14.  Interior  —  Notre  Dame 

15.  Gargoyles  —  Notre  Dame 

16.  Accordeoniste  de  Notre  Dame 

17.  Transept  Tower  —  Notre  Dame 

18.  Boeier 

19.  Seven  Bridges  —  Amsterdam 

20.  Tugboat  Family  —  Amsterdam 

21.  Brandenburger  Tor  —  Berlin 

22.  Katzen  Schloss  —  Rhine 

23.  Strasbourg 

24.  Temple  —  Metz 

25.  Opera  House  —  Bordeaux 

26.  Grande  Dune  —  Arcachon 

27.  On  the  Dune  —  Arcachon 

28.  Invicta  —  Channel  Boat 


"CREATIVE  CONCERTS" 

The  Creative  Concerts  Guild  Inc.  has 
been  formed  by  a  group  of  young  men 
and  women  on  the  basis  that  those 
who  join  will  thus  become  active  spon- 
sors in  the  composition  of  new  commis- 
sioned works  which  will  have  their  first 
performances  at  its  concerts.  There  will 
be  one  of  these  at  each  of  four  concerts 
this  spring,  together  with  familiar  music. 
The  composers  are  Moevs,  Fine,  Dal- 
lapiccola,  and  Imbrie.  Concerts  will  be 
given  in  the  Dorothy  Quincy  Suite  of  the 
John  Hancock  Building  on  Tuesday 
evenings  at  8:30:  March  24  —  Chorus 
Pro  Musica  ;  April  7  —  Eunice  Alberts 
and  Gregory  Tucker;  April  28  —  Vivi- 
ane  Bertolami ;  May  12  —  Kroll  Quar- 
tet and  Ruth  Freeman.  Morton  Margolis 
is  president  (22  Sherburne  Road,  Lex- 
ington,   Mass.). 


UNUSED  TICKETS 


In  the  present  completely  subscribed  season,  many 
people  are  waiting  lor  an  opportunity  to  hear  a 
Boston  Symphony  concert.  Subscribers  who  at  any 
time  are  unable  to  use  their  tickets  will  do  a  double 
service  in  turning  them  in  for  resale.  The  resale  of 
tickets  last  season  made  a  substantial  reduction  of 
the  Orchestra's  deficit. 

Leave  the  ticket  at  the  Box  Office,  or,  if  more 
convenient,  telephone  the  location  —  Common- 
wealth 6-1492. 
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filene's 


In   Filene's 
French   Shops 
you  will  find 
the      dramatic 
collections 
of  all 
these 
important 
designers 

Larry    Aid  rich 
Pierre  Balmain 
Hattie  Carnegie 
Ceil   Chapman 
Lilly  Dache 
Davidow 
Christian   Dior 
Irene 

Vincent  Monte  Sano 
Traina  Norell 
Laddie  Northridge 
Mollie  Parnis 
Maurice  Rentner 
Adele  Simpson 
Sophie 

Pauline  Trigere 
B.H.  Wragge 
Ben  Zuckerman 


111 

Pill 


Hh 


Ills 
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In   Filene's  Fabulous  French   Shops 

the  air  is  alive  with  spring  ...  a  spring  overwhelmingly  beautiful  in  the  new  way* 
a    smart     woman     can     look.     Spring     is     slim  .  .  .  pale  .  .  .  elegant  .  .  .  altogether 
feminine  . .    magnificently  put  together.  And  these  are  the  new  moods  for  your  newest 
fashions,  expressed  in  suits  such   a5  this  hy  Hattie  Carnegie,  slim  as  a 
willow  wand  .'  .  .  arrow  narrow   woolen  dresses  mated  to  a  stole  or  loose  jacket  .  .  . 
tapering  <;oals  in  fabrics   light  as  a  cloud,  pale  as  a   rainbow. 

FILENE'S    FRENCH    SHOPS  .   .   .  seventh    floor 


\b\ 


Dunster  House  is  one  of  the  seven  stately 
undergraduate  Houses  completed  in  1931 

The  first  college  building,  erected 
with  funds  voted  by  the  General 
Court  in  1636,  was  in  the  Yard  on 
the  present  site  of  Grays  Hall. 


'■''From  the  age  that  is  past  to  the  age 
that  is  waiting  before" 


Harvard,  America's  oldest 
university,  has  witnessed  all  the 
tremendous  changes  in  American 
life  since  1636.  Yet  she  is  still 
"Calm  rising  through  change 
and  through  storm." 

In  today's  changing  world, 
the  individual  who  seeks  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family  faces  many 
problems.  An  up-to-date  will  is 
essential  in  meeting  them.  If  you 
have  no  will,  or  have  not  re- 
viewed it  recently,  you  should 
see  your  lawyer  at  once. 

You  and  your  lawyer  are  in- 
vited to  consult  Old  Colony 
Trust  Company  about  Old  Col- 


ony's services  as  Executor  and 
Trustee.  A  copy  of  "Wills  and 
Trusts"  will  be  mailed  to  you 
upon  request. 


WORTHY   OF  YOUR  TRUST 

Old  Colony 

Trust  Company 

ONE  FEDERAL  STREET,  BOSTON 

T.  Jefferson  Coolidge 
Chairman,  Trust  Committee 

Augustin  H.  Parker,  Jr.,  Pres. 

Arthur  L.  Coburn,  Jr. 

Chairman  JTrustlnvestmentCommittee 


Allied  withTuE  First  National  Bank  of  Boston 
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SEVENTY -SECOND  SEASON.  NINETEEN  HUNDRED  FIFTY -TWO  AND  FIFTY-THRM 


Sixth  Program 


SUNDAY  AFTERNOON,  March  22,  at  3:00  o'clock 


Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 


Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes 

by  Carl  Maria  von  Weber 
I.     Allegro 
II.     "Turandot":  Scherzo 

III.  Andantino 

IV.  March 


Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

INTERMISSION 

Brahms Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

I  Allegro  non  troppo 

II  Andante  moderato 

III  Allegro  giocoso 

IV  Allegro  energico  e  passionato 


The  Friday  and  Saturday  concerts  are   broadcast  each  week   from 

Station  WGBH   (FM) . 

BALDWIN  PIANO  RCA  VICTOR  RECORDS 
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THE 


OF  EXQUISITE  CHINA 

For  generations,  Stearns  fine  china  has  been  the 
choice  of  fastidious  home-makers.  From  our  roster 
of  these  famous  American  and  European  names  .  .  . 
Lenox,  Minton,  Wedgwood,  Royal  Doulton,  Anysley, 
Castleton  and  Franciscan,  we  sketch  lovely  "Pine" 
by  Lenox. 


A  A 


BOSTON  •  CHESTNUT  HILL 


Listen  to  concert  music  on  the  Stearns  Hour. 

Station   WHXR,  o6.o  on  your  F.  M.  dial. 

Weekdays  o  to  10  P.M.  Sundays  y  to  8  P.M. 
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ADAGIO  AND  FUGUE  IN   C  MINOR  FOR  STRINGS,  K.   546 
By  Wolfgang  Amadeus  Mozart 

Born  in  Salzburg,  January  27,  1756;  died  in  Vienna,  December  5,  1791 


Mozart  composed  this  fugue  for  two  pianofortes  December  29,  1783  (K.  426). 
In  June,  1788,  in  Vienna,  he  arranged  the  fugue  for  strings,  adding  an  introduction. 
This  fugue  was  performed  at  the  concerts  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
November  25-26,  1910,  Max  Fiedler  conducting  it  (according  to  the  program) 
for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  on  November  9-10, 
1945- 

Mozart,  living  in  a  musical  age  which  was  harmonically  and 
melodically  inclined,  was  seldom  required  to  compose  strict 
fugues.  Masses  for  the  Church  called  for  fugal  choral  writing,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  church  music  by  Mozart,  of  which  his  C  minor  Mass 
is  an  outstanding  example,  is  proof  in  itself  of  his  contrapuntal  abili- 
ties (and  yet  a  traditional  master  like  Padre  Martini  found  Mozart's 
church  music  a  compromise  with  the  severities  of  the  past) .  Mozart 
brought  the  fugue  up  to  date  for  eighteenth  century  uses  by  giving 
it  the  fluent  play  found  in  his  Overture  to  "The  Magic  Flute,"  or 
in  the  finale  of  his  "Jupiter"  Symphony  where  all  the  customary 
fugal  manipulations,  cleverly  concealed,  can  be  detected  by  the  ex- 


pr         we  have  it  —                                 ^>t|  &»*-««« 

Wr            spring's                                                         1m 

W           gayest                                                                ■ 

W           newcomer ... 

I  ^tMi^CteA   nyJtleA^Wk 

1            the  sack  suit              twenty  newbury  street    J 

wk              for                                                                 M 

Ik                women                                                      Jm 

||l               ready  for                                     jg^ 

j^v            fresh  fashion                  _^§ 

(91 


pert.*  The  Fugue  in  C  minor,  like  others  which  he  wrote  in  his 
Vienna  years,  is  evidence  enough  that  Mozart  could  assume  with 
ease  the  robe  of  the  fugal  logician,  and  acquit  himself  handsomely 
within  archaic  and  prescribed  bounds. 

"The  effect  of  the  C  minor  Fugue,"  so  Otto  Jahn  has  written,  "rests 
neither  on  the  sound  effects  of  the  pianoforte  nor  on  those  of  the 
stringed  instruments.  It  is  so  broadly  conceived,  so  earnestly  and  with 
such  ruthless  severity  carried  out,  that  the  external  means  of  expres- 
sion fall  into  the  background  before  the  energetic  enunciation  of  the 
laws  of  form,  obeyed  consciously,  but  without  servility.  Quite  other- 
wise is  the  case  with  the  introduction,  which,  written  originally  for 
strings,  is  expressly  adapted  to  their  peculiarities  of  sound  effect.  The 
harmonic  treatment,  and  more  especially  the  enharmonic  changes,  are 
of  extraordinary  beauty  and  depth,  and  occasion  remarkable  effects 
of  suspense  and  climax.  Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which  the 
character  of  the  movement  as  an  introduction  is  maintained,  and  the 
defiant  style  of  the  following  fugue  clearly  indicated,  at  the  same  time 
that  the  mind  is  tuned  to  a  pitch  of  longing  and  melancholy  which 
makes  the  entry  of  the  categorical  fugue  a  positive  relief  and  stimu- 
lant." 

Gottfried,  Baron  van  Swieten,  whom  Mozart  met  in  Vienna,  was  a 
devoted,  even  an  obstinate  admirer  of  the  music  of  Handel  and  Sebas- 


*  Mozart,  like  Beethoven,  turn  out  'canons'  for  diversion.  Sometimes  he  lifted  them  to  higher 
purposes,  as  in  his  wind  octet. 


A  Superb  New 
Make-up  Foundation 


for  the  young  luminous  look 

A  new  flowing  Foundation  which  gives 
your  skin  instantly  a  polished  lustre 
...  a  moist,  dew-pearled  sheen !  Use  it     ^ 
under  your  powder — just  a  little — to       *| 
give  your  face  a  glowing  young  look ! 

Rachel,  Rose  Rachel,  Light  Rosetta, 
Medium  Rosetta,  Deep  Rose  Rachel, 
Rosetta  Bronze,  Natural.  5.00 
BASIC  SHEEN  with  hormones,  (for 
the  maturing  thirties)  6.50 

Prices  plus  tax 


$: 


■&:. 


li 


«*>.,  '•*. 

Xf*h\ 

i2i>~- 

~:>d>. 

x*^. 


<V.?>< 


24  NEWBURY  STREET,  BOSTON  16  •  COpley  9-6262 
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Joint  Ownership 
of  Property  Can 
Be  Hazardous 


Men  and  women  often  assume  that  tax  economies 
follow  automatically  when  property  is  held  in  joint 
ownership  with  right  of  survival.  But  you  should 
consult  your  own  attorney  to  find  out  the  effects  of 
joint  tenancy  in  your  case: 

Will  your  taxes  be  decreased  or  actually  increased? 
Will  a  trust  fund  better  accomplish  your  purposes? 
Are  needless  capital  gains  taxes  likely  to  result? 
Is  an  unnecessary  gift  tax  involved? 


You  and  your  attorney  are  invited 
to  confer  with  our  estate  planning 
officers — who  have  faced  such 
questions  time  and  time  again. 


BOSTON   SAFE    DEPOSIT 
AND   TRUST   COMPANY 

100  FRANKLIN  STREET     •     RALPH  LOWELL,  President 


I  "J 


tian  Bach,  composers  who  in  Vienna  in  his  day  were  little  known  and 
seldom  performed.  The  Baron's  insistence  that  musicians  should  play 
this  music  and  all  of  his  friends  listen  to  it  had  the  fortunate  result  of 
leading  Mozart,  Haydn,  and  Beethoven  after  them  into  a  wider  ac- 
quaintance and  a  deepened  interest  in  the  music  of  Bach  and  Handel. 
This  wealthy  musical  amateur  held  private  musical  sessions  (borrow- 
ing the  French  title  "Concert  Spirituel")  each  Sunday  in  Vienna  from 
noon  until  two,  and  at  these  Mozart  and  Haydn  each  provided  their 
talents  as  performers.  For  the  trio  or  quartet  groups  of  van  Swieten's 
Sunday  sessions,  Mozart  arranged  eight  fugues  from  Bach's  "Well  Tem- 
pered Clavichord,"  one  from  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  and  one  from  an 
organ  sonata,  writing  his  own  introductions  or  adapting  movements 
from  Bach.  Jahn  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  string  arrangement  of 
the  Fugue  in  C  minor  and  its  introduction  were  made  expressly  for 
a  quartet  at  the  Baron's.*  So  insatiable  was  this  enthusiast  that  Mozart 


*  And  yet  John  Barbirolli,  who  studied  the  manuscript  of  the  fugue,  believes  that  it  was 
undoubtedly  intended  for  a  larger  string  group : 

"The  whereabouts  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Adagio  is  at  present  unknown,  but  it  is  obvious 
from  the  manuscript  of  the  Fugue  (now  in  the  possession  of  the  British  Museum),  that 
Mozart  intended  it  for  string  orchestra,  and  not  for  string  quartet ;  for  at  Bar  110  I  found, 
on  examining  the  manuscript,  that  he  writes  separate  lines  for  the  'cellos  and  basses  (with 
of  course  different  parts),  his  two  staves  being  clearly  marked,  'violoncelli'  and  'contrabassi'. 
Apart  from  this  incontrovertible  evidence,  another  interesting  and  vitally  important  point 
which  Mozart  —  with  his  amazing  instinct  for  orchestration  —  must  have  realized  at  the  time, 
is  that  the  whole  piece  sounds  as  unsatisfactory  for  string  quartet  as  it  is  magnificent  for 
orchestra.  The  Adagio  is  of  a  wondrous  beauty  and  depth  of  feeling,  and  the  Fugue  a  marvel 
of  contrapuntal  felicity." 


ESTABLISHED    1833 


Is  your 


out  of  sight 


Time  and  events  bring  changes  in  almost  every  household.  New 
heirs  are  born,  beneficiaries  pass  away,  assets  are  sold  or  acquired. 
Tax  laws  change,  too— so  that  a  new  estate  plan,  as  worked  out  with 
your  attorney  by  a  competent  trust  organization,  may  result  in  more 
of  your  assets  passing  to  your  heirs.  Why  not  phone  Rockland-Atlas, 
to  arrange  an  appointment.  No  obligation ! 

ROCKLAND-ATLAS 

NATIONAL  BANK  of  BOSTON 

Trust  Department:  199  Washington  Street 
Telephone  Richmond  2-2100 


MEMBER  FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION 
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Recent 

Arrivals 

at 

$.  S.  PIERCE'S 


Overland  Sesame  Snacks,  4  Y\  oz.  jar $  .49 

Dainty,  fiat,  oblong  wafer  sticks  made  from  wheat  flour  and 
sesame  seeds  and  flavored  with  cheese.  Excellent  at  cocktail  time. 
Try  them  hot  with  soup,  too. 

Embassy  Imported  French  Whole  Button  Mushrooms,  8  oz.  tin        .89 

Real  French  champignons,  tender  and  delicate  of  flavor,  to  saute 
or  cream.   (4  oz.  tin  47^) 

Huntley  &  Palmers  Coronation  Tin  of  Biscuits,  17  oz.  tin   .  .       1.69 

Five  varieties  of  ever-delectable  H.  &  P.  English  biscuits,  two- 
thirds  of  them  filled,  in  a  lovely  tin  picturing  a  blue-gowned 
Elizabeth  II  with  her  naval-uniformed  Duke.  A  coronation 
souvenir  to  keep. 

Embassy  Marrons  in  Vanilla  Syrup,  9  oz.  jar 1.10 

Big,  plump  French  chestnuts  preserved  in  a  luscious  syrup 
flavored  with  vanilla.  Chill  and  serve  on  ice  cream,  pudding, 
mousse  or  in  parfaits. 

Smoked  Whale  Meat,  3^   oz.  tin 69 

One  of  the  newest  hors  d'oeuvres:  thin  slices  of  smoked  whale 
meat  packed  in  oil,  with  a  flavor  somewhat  akin  to  smoked 
salmon.  Serve  on  toast  or  crackers.  From  Norway. 

Embassy  French  Escargots,  4  oz.  tin 1.59 

For  the  epicures  who  so  enjoy  these  special  French  snails,  espe- 
cially if  prepared  a  la  bourguignonne.  There  are  two  dozen 
snails,  with  two  dozen  shells  in  which  to  bake  them. 

French  Tuna  Fish   (filet  de  thon) ,  4  x/i  oz.  tin 95 

Sliced  filets  of  white  meat  tuna  packed  in  France  in  pure  olive 
oil.  Tempting  for  canapes  of  toast  spread  with  mayonnaise, 
Russian  dressing  or  tartar  sauce. 

Adolph's  Meat  Tenderizer,  jar 49 

A  powdered  preparation  to  be  sprinkled  over  meat,  fish  or 
poultry  before  cooking.  It  tenderizes  and  reduces  cooking  time 
and  shrinkage.  Obtainable  Seasoned  or  Non-Seasoned. 
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wrote  his  father  in  Salzburg  to  ransack  the  house  for  fugues  or  even 
some  of  the  church  music  which  Leopold  (himself  something  of  an  old- 
schooler)  had  once  written  and  decently  laid  away  in  his  attic.  Mozart 
also  revised  several  oratorios  of  Handel  for  performances  which  the 
Baron  organized.  It  was  thus  an  accidental  circumstance  which  deflected 
the  creative  thoughts  of  Mozart,  and  perhaps  in  some  degree  Haydn, 
into  the  old  fugal  channels.  Beethoven  later  encountered  van  Swieten 
in  Vienna  in  the  same  way,  and  this  master's  love  for  both  Bach  and 
Handel  was  no  doubt  greatly  deepened,  just  as  his  acquaintance  with 
their  music,  then  difficult  of  access,  was  much  extended.  Beethoven 
copied  out  Mozart's  fugue  in  C  minor  for  his  own  study,  an  incident 
which  confirms  the  importance  of  Mozart  as  in  the  line  of  great 
contrapuntal  masters,  like  Beethoven  after  him. 

The  appearance  of  the  Baron  van  Swieten  on  the  musical  scene  in 
Vienna  was  thus  as  significant  as  the  Baron  himself,  musically  con- 
sidered, was  unimportant.  He  composed  a  series  of  symphonies  which, 
Haydn  once  remarked,  were  "as  stiff  as  himself."  It  was  in  Berlin 
that  van  Swieten  had  acquired  his  love  for  music  in  the  strict  style. 
Born  in  1734,  the  son  of  the  physician  to  the  Empress  Maria  Theresa, 
Gottfried  was  trained  for  a  diplomatic  career  and  in  1771  was  ap- 
pointed by  Josef  II  as  Austrian  Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Prussia. 
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In  Berlin  there  had  grown  up  a  deliberate  cultivation  of  the  music 
of  Bach  and  Handel.  Frederick  the  Great  had  been  severe  and  un- 
compromising in  his  musical  tastes.  Friedemann  Bach,  living  there, 
was  an  advocate  of  his  father's  style.  Emmanuel  Bach,  chafing  at 
these  rigidities,  left  for  Hamburg.  F.  W.  Marpurg,  with  his  famous 
handbook  on  general  bass,  was  a  force  in  Berlin,  and  so  was  J.  P. 
Kirnberger.  Kirnberger,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Sebastian  Bach, 
was  chamber  musician  to  the  Princess  Amalie  of  Prussia,  a  sister  of 
the  reigning  king.  The  Princess  pointedly  frowned  on  Gluck,  and 
favored  performances  of  Bach.  The  cult  which  grew  up  in  Berlin 
was  so  conservative  that  when  the  music  by  the  "modernist"  Haydn 
was  performed,  individuals  were  seen  to  leave  the  auditorium  in  pro- 
test. The  Baron  van  Swieten  did  not  carry  his  love  of  Bach  and 
Handel  so  far  as  this.  He  was  ready  to  admit  the  importance  of 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  especially  insofar  as  they  profited  by  the  earlier 
masters.  "As  far  as  music  is  concerned,"  he  wrote,  "I  have  gone  back 
to  the  times  when  it  was  thought  necessary  before  practising  an  art 
to  study  it  thoroughly  and  systematically.  In  such  study  I  find  nourish- 
ment for  my  mind  and  heart,  and  support  when  I  am  discouraged  by 
any  fresh  proof  of  the  degeneracy  of  the  art." 
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1 8th   Century 
Hurdy-Gurdy 


A  Fascinating  Crank 

ttCOONER  or  later/'  Delver  Forfax  declared,  "a  man 
^  will  turn  up  winding  the  crank  of  what  is  commonly 
called  a  hurdy-gurdy. 

"But  is  it  really  a  hurdy-gurdy?  I  raise  the  question 
because  the  crank  is  the  only  point  of  resemblance  to  an 
exhibit  labeled  'Hurdy-gurdy'  in  the  Casadesus  Col- 
lection of  Old  Instruments  at  Symphony  Hall. 

"This  beautiful  instrument  somewhat  resembles  a 
large  mandoline  with  inlaid  borders,  and  a  human  head 
carved  at  the  end  bearing  the  tuning  pegs.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  is  a  crank.  Not  far  from  that,  a  sort  of  semi- 
circular box,  about  a  handsbreadth  wide,  rises  from  the 
flat  top,  across  it.  An  oblong  box  runs  from  this  pro- 
tuberance up  to  the  peg-end.  What  resemble  small  piano 
keys  run  along  one  side  of  this  second  box. 

"One  is  easily  caught  supposing  that  this  device  is  a 
sort  of  mechanized  mandoline.  But  close  study  will  show  that  it  was 
designed  to  produce  sounds  more  like  those  of  a  violin  —  a  bowed  tone, 
rather  a  plucked  one. 

"All  is  explained  by  raising  the  lids  of  the  two  boxes.  Now  it  is 
seen  that  under  the  humped  one  is  a  rosined  leather  wheel.  Under  the 
oblong  box  are  three  gut  strings,  and  plungers  —  each  with  a  little  up- 
right spur  —  on  the  ends  of  the  keys.  The  strings  are  stretched  over  a 
violin-like  bridge  at  the  right  of  the  wheel.  Turning  the  crank  with  the 
right  hand  caused  the  wheel  to  rub  against  two  of  the  strings  and  produce 
a  drone  bass  with  a  sound  like  'hurdy-gurdy,  hurdy-gurdy.'  Poking  the 
keys  —  not  pressing  them  —  with  the  left  hand  caused  each  plunger 
to  thrust  its  spur  against  the  correct  part  of  the  third  string  to  produce 
a  desired  note  of  the  scale  for  a  melody,  as  a  violinist  does  by  'stopping' 
with  his  fingers. 

"That  is  a  true  hurdy-gurdy,  as  built  and  widely  played  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  But  that  is  a  refinement  of  huge  two-man  instru- 
ments, five  or  six  feet  long,  pictured  by  twelfth-century  artists. 

"Well,  the  instrument  began  its  career  with  a  crank,  and  that's  what 
we've  got  left  of  it  today ." 

r '7  1 


When  fortune  took  the  Baron  van  Swieten  from  Berlin  to  Vienna, 
he  carried  with  him  a  quantity  of  scores  by  Handel  and  Bach,  together 
with  such  other  fugues  as  he  had  been  able  to  lay  his  hands  on. 
Establishing  himself  in  Vienna  about  1778,  he  succeeded  his  father 
as  Prefect  of  the  Imperial  Library.  He  took  advantage  of  his  position, 
rank  and  wealth  to  organize  invitation  concerts  where  fugues,  then 
anything  but  popular  in  Vienna,  were  the  principal  fare.  The  Baron 
never  permitted  anything  less  than  complete  attention  from  his  audi- 
ence. "Whenever  a  whispered  conversation  arose,"  so  Jahn  tells  us, 
"His  Excellency  would  rise  from  the  seat  in  the  first  row,  draw  himself 
up  to  his  full  majestic  height,  measure  the  offenders  with  a  long, 
serious  look,  and  then  very  slowly  resume  his  seat.  The  proceeding 
never  failed  of  its  effect.  ...  In  his  intercourse  with  artists,  however 
highly  he  might  estimate  them  and  their  works,  his  demeanor  was 
always  that  of  a  grand  seigneur,  and  he  enforced  his  own  views  with 
an  air  of  somewhat  overbearing  superiority.  This  was  Haydn's  ex- 
perience, and  Mozart  can  scarcely  have  escaped  some  measure  of 
annoyance  from  the  same  source." 

The  chapter  "Mozart  and  Counterpoint"  is  one  of  the  most  notable 
in  Alfred  Einstein's  "Mozart,  His  Character  and  His  Work."  In  this 
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chapter  the  author  writes:  "We  need  not  trace  here  in  detail  Mozart's 
difficulties  in  connection  with  Bach  or  with  polyphony.  It  need  only 
be  emphasized  that  they  were  real  difficulties,  a  mute  crisis  of  creative 
activity.  Mozart  was  too  great  and  fine  a  musician  not  to  feel  deeply 
and  painfully  the  conflict  produced  when  his  habit  of  thinking  in 
terms  of  galant  and  'learned'  music  was  shaken  by  the  encounter  with 
a  living  polyphonic  style.  Bach  did  not  live  to  experience  the  musical 
dualism  of  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  smallest 
gavotte,  the  shortest  passepied  from  one  of  his  clavier  suites,  though 
it  may  appear  galant,  is  in  reality  as  polyphonic  in  feeling  as  one  of 
the  organ  chorales  or  the  Kunst  der  Fuge.  Can  it  be  believed  that 
Mozart  was  not  deeply  aware  of  the  superhuman  grandeur  of  this 
music,  as  an  overpowering  quality  that  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
work  of  any  of  his  contemporaries?  Where  in  contemporary  music 
were  there  compositions  with  the  free  logic  of  voice-leading,  the  scope 
and  consistency  of  structure  of  Bach's  organ  trios?  Mozart  was  never 
completely  finished  with  this  experience,  but  it  enriched  his  imagina- 
tion and  resulted  in  more  and  more  perfect  works.  The  first  is  a 
Menuetto   in   canone   in   the    Serenade    for   eight   wind-instruments 
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(K.  388,  July  1782) ,  with  the  trio  al  rovescio  —  an  artful  piece  in  which 
he  is  still  influenced  more  by  Joseph  Haydn  than  by  Johann  Sebastian 
Bach.  The  second  is  perhaps  the  Fugue  for  Two  Claviers  in  C  minor. 
.  .  .  And  the  crown  of  his  labors  with  the  fugue  is  found  in  the 
Fantasy  in  F  minor  for  an  organ-mechanism  in  a  clock,  dating  from 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  or  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  for  a  similar  in- 
strument (K.  594) ,  finished  a  few  months  before.  Here  his  mastery 
achieved  full  freedom  in  the  conquest  of  the  'strict  style';  and  it  is  the 
more  remarkable  because  he  wrote  the  Adagio  and  Allegro  with  ex- 
treme unwillingness  ('  ...  as  it  is  a  kind  of  composition  which  I 
detest  .  .  .')  'for  the  watchmaker,'  namely  Count  Deym,  who  had 
commissioned  the  piece  as  commemorative  of  the  death  of  a  hero, 
Field  Marshal  Laudon." 

Mr.  Einstein  in  the  same  chapter  discusses  Mozart's  relations  with 
Padre  Martini  at  Bologna,  where  his  proficiency  in  the  strict  church 
style  was  put  to  a  searching  test,  with  less  success  than  his  father  has 
led  us  to  suppose: 

Mozart  had  occupied  himself  with  older,  stricter  polyphony,  when 
he  visited  Bologna  and  Padre  Giambattista  Martini  in  the  spring  and 
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autumn  of  1770.  Martini  had  set  him  to  do  canonic  studies  in  the 
style  of  the  somewhat  colorless  canons  that  he  himself  had  inserted  as 
vignettes  in  his  history  of  music.  The  old  Franciscan  had  sought  to 
acquaint  Mozart  with  an  older  polyphonic  vocal  style  of  which  perhaps 
he  himself  alone  in  the  eighteenth  century  still  had  a  full  and  true 
conception.  In  Florence,  after  the  first  visit  to  Bologna,  Wolfgang  en- 
countered the  most  petrified  counterpoint  in  the  world  in  a  Stabat 
Mater  by  the  Grand  Ducal  Superintendent  of  Music,  Marchese  di 
Ligniville;  and  he  was  so  industrious  or  impressed  that  he  copied  out 
of  the  printed  work  no  less  than  nine  movements,  just  as  he  also  copied 
and  solved  several  puzzle  canons  out  of  Padre  Martini's  Storia  della 
musica. 

[COPYRIGHTED  J 
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Paul  Hindemith  completed  his  "Metamorphosis"  in  August,  1943.  It  had  its 
first  performance  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic-Symphony  Society  on  January  20, 
1944,  Arthur  Rodzinski  conducting. 

It  was  performed  at  these  concerts  January  26,  1945,  George  Szell  conducting, 
and  October  29,  1948,  when  Richard  Burgin  conducted. 

The  orchestration  is  as  follows:  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes  and  English  horn, 

2  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  2  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  3  trumpets, 

3  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  snare  drum,  military  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
triangle,  small  gong,  glockenspiel,  bells,  and  strings. 

The  Symphonic  Metamorphosis,  which,  by  the  nature  and  order  of 
its  four  movements,  would  suggest  a  symphony,  uses  for  thematic 
material  themes  from  the  lesser  known  music  of  Weber.  The  themes 
from  the  first  movement,  the  Andantino  and  the  March  Finale,  have 
been  taken  from  Weber's  music  for  piano,  four  hands.  The  thematic 
basis  of  the  Scherzo  is  derived  from  Weber's  Incidental  Music  to 
Schiller's  play, Turandot*  When  the  Metamorphosis  was  performed 


*  Schiller's  play  was  based  upon  Carlo  Gozzi.  Weber  contributed,  in  1809,  seven  numbers, 
of  which  he  had  written  the  "Overtura  Chinesa"  in  1806.  The  opening  subject,  which 
Hindemith  has   used,   was   borrowed   by   Weber  from   Rousseau's   Dictionary   of  Music. 
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in  New  York,  the  program  stated:  "None  of  these  fragments,  in 
Hindemith's  opinion,  represents  Weber  at  his  best.  Consequently, 
he  has  made  alterations  to  suit  his  requirements." 

In  the  first  movement,  Allegro  2-4,  the  orchestra  at  once  proposes 
(and  repeats)  the  theme.  It  is  briefly  elaborated  before  a  second  and 
more  vociferous  theme  is  set  forth  (and  likewise  repeated) .  The  work- 
ing out  is  concise.  The  Scherzo  was  characterized  by  Olin  Downes  after 
the  first  performance  as  "chinoiserie."  The  flute  first  plays  the  rather 
florid  theme,  which,  after  punctuation  by  an  exotic  battery,  passes  to 
the  lower  strings  at  a  livelier  tempo.  Presently  the  horns  take  the  bur- 
den, and  a  rapid  running  figure  is  introduced  with  trilling  woodwinds. 
There  is  a  climax  of  sonority  and  a  dying  away,  the  percussion  adding 
its  color.  In  the  Andantino  (6-8)  the  winds  carry  the  melody  for  the 
most  part,  the  flute  surmounting  the  last  pages  with  ornamental  figures. 
This  leads  directly  into  a  brisk  march  movement,  accentuated  with 
snare  drum  and  various  percussive  instruments. 


The  early  growth  of  Hindemith  as  a  composer  was  inevitably 
influenced  by  the  reaction  from  Wagnerian  romanticism,  and  by  the  dis- 
illusion resulting  from  the  World  War,  and  coinciding  with  his  young 
manhood.  His  first  works  were  touched  with  Wagner,  Strauss,  or 
French  impressionism,  but  he  soon  developed  an  independent  style. 
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Alert  for  innovation,  experimental  by  nature,  he  could  not  accept 
ready-made  traditional  ways.  He  was  bound  to  be  affected  by  the 
pioneering  Schoenberg  as  the  Austrian  threw  romantic  inflation  over- 
board and  carried  a  stripped  chromaticism  into  smaller  forms  ap- 
proaching the  logical  conclusion  of  twelve-tonal  equality.  "Atonal" 
tendencies  were  remarked  in  the  music  of  Hindemith  in  the  early 
twenties.  But  he  has  not  been  disposed  to  cut  loose  from  the  anchor 
of  definite  tonality,  and  to  push  himself  adrift  upon  the  vast  and 
uncharted  sea  of  twelve-tonal  emancipation.  He  may  well  have  been 
assisted   by    this    school    in    finding   freedom    and    independence    of 
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juxtaposition.  It  is  characteristic  of  him  that  he  could  not  deal  in 
abstractions  incomprehensible  to  any  but  a  handful  of  experts. 

Hindemith,  a  realist  by  the  school  of  necessity,  who  had  grown  up 
as  a  performer  in  a  factual  world,  conceived  music  in  direct  relation 
to  its  functions  of  performance  and  apprehension  by  an  audience. 
"There  is  nothing  at  all  academic  about  Hindemith,"  wrote  Alfred 
Einstein  in  1926.  "He  is  simply  a  musician  who  produces  music  as  a 
tree  bears  fruit,  without  further  philosophic  purpose."  Hindemith  has 
always  made  music  consistent  with  the  experience  of  a  practicing 
musician,  for  he  is  familiar  with  the  actual  handling  of  instruments, 
string  or  wind.  It  was  natural  with  him  to  compose  at  first  for  solo 
or  small  combinations,  and  to  reach  with  ripening  experience  towards 
the  larger  forms.  He  has  not,  as  others  have,  lost  close  touch  with  his 
medium  through  the  necessity  of  doing  his  creative  work,  not  with 
string,  bow,  or  reed,  but  with  those  very  unmusical  materials,  paper 
and  ink.  He  could  never  have  been  capable  of  writing  music  in  pat- 
terns pleasing  to  the  eye,  which  would  lose  point  when  translated 
into  patterns  of  sound.  He  has  composed  not  solely  to  please  himself 
or  some  group  of  disciples,  but  those  whom  music  can  be  normally 
expected  to  reach  as  it  is  performed.  Conceiving  his  art  as  having  this 
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very  definite  function,  he  has  denied  its  right  to  be  derouted,  con- 
fused by  the  individuality,  the  fantasy,  the  descriptive  ambitions  of 
the  artist. 

His  rejection  of  "programme  music"  is  not  inconsistent  with  his 
music  for  the  theatre.  His  opera  scores  are  not  over-concerned  with 
their  rather  fantastic  texts.  They  consist  mostly  of  the  "absolute" 
forms,  developed  in  the  "absolute"  way.  One  is  reminded  of  a  remark 
of  Stravinsky:  "My  outlook  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the  current  theory 
of  the  music-drama  as  exemplified  in  Wagner's  works.  There,  the 
drama  becomes  music.  I  wish  the  music  to  become  drama."  Hindemith 
has  denied  the  importance  of  the  individual  element  in  music,  urged 
the  "Neue  Sachlichkeit,"  "the  tendency  to  purify  music  from  all  the 
elements  now  deriving  from  its  inner  being."  The  reasoning  is  logical 
enough,  but  the  fact  remains  that  a  strong  individuality  cannot  be 
quite  excluded  even  from  the  most  "objective"  of  forms.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  Hindemith  the  individual,  even  Hindemith  the 
romanticist,  can  be  discerned  in  his  new  and  distinctive  handling  of 
the  time-honored  attributes  of  music. 

The  slogan  "  Gebrauchsmusik,"  or  "Utility  Music,"  has  become  at- 
tached to  him  on  account  of  his  readiness  to  contribute  music  for  every- 
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existing  channel  of  propaganda  in  the  interest  of  widening  the  circle 
of  listeners.  He  has  written  music  adaptable  to  the  films,  to  brass 
bands,  for  the  radio  and  other  mechanical  contrivances.  He  has  pro- 
vided pieces  of  progressive  difficulty  for  educational  work  in  instru- 
mental ensembles,  instrumental  accompaniment  for  children's  play, 
and  the  Lehrstiick,  a  choral  work  in  which  the  audience  is  supposed 
to  take  part. 

"What  is  to  be  generally  regretted  today,"  wrote  Hindemith  in 
1927,  "is  the  loose  relation  maintained  by  music  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer.  A  composer  these  days  should  never  write 
unless  he  is  acquainted  with  the  demand  for  his  work."  If  people 
would  listen  more  closely  to  his  music  instead  of  drawing  conclusions 
from  loose  epithets,  they  might  have  considerable  difficulty  in  finding 
where  he  has  debased  his  art  by  giving  it  a  practical  purpose.  They 
would  be  hard  put  to  it  to  point  out  where  this  artist  has  either 
coddled  the  virtuoso  or  courted  an  easy  popularity.  In  so  doing, 
Hindemith  would  have  been  betraying  his  avowed  aim,  for  to  favor 
the  tonal  advantages  of  an  instrument  is  not  to  flatter  the  vanities 
and  exhibitionisms  of  the  virtuoso.  To  inculcate  the  beauty  of  his 
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art  as  he  conceives  it,  as  thoroughly  and  as  broadly  as  he  can,  does 
not  mean  to  break  it  down  to  a  dead  level  of  insignificant  common- 
place in  search  for  circulation  and  profit.  Hindemith  could  not  make 
himself  a  "popular"  composer  in  that  wider  sense  without  going 
directly  against  the  sound  and  estimable  instincts  which  have  always 
guided  him.  His  point  of  view  in  all  its  respects  can  be  easily  identified 
with  that  of  the  eighteenth  century  or  earlier  periods.  Bach  probably 
felt  no  sort  of  degradation  when  he  supplied,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
cantatas  for  weekly  church  services,  written  for  such  singers  and 
players  as  he  could  muster.  And  Mozart  seems  to  have  been  cheerfully 
ready  to  supply  utility  music  in  the  way  of  a  serenade  for  a  dinner 
party,  or  a  concerto  for  a  musician  friend,  shaped  obligingly  to  the 
numbers  and  abilities  of  those  who  were  to  play  (if  decidedly  above 
their  aesthetic  capacities) .  In  the  eighteenth  century  type,  where  the 
form,  the  procedure,  the  boundaries  are  more  or  less  prescribed, 
facility  is  no  stigma,  but  expected  and  inevitable.  The  composer  need 
not  search  for  a  vast  thesis,  wait  for  an  emotional  peak  in  his  inner 
life,  ponder  some  universal  concept  and  create  a  new  and  mighty 
form  to  express  it  in  tone.  If  a  sense  of  melody  is  alive  within  him, 
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his  invention  well  sharpened  and  alert,  the  sonata,  concerto,  or  other 
pattern  desired  will  be  forthcoming  readily  enough.* 

Hindemith  is  like  the  early  composers  in  that  he  plays  different 
instruments.  Probably  he  would  not  aim  to  be  a  virtuoso  in  that  sense 
which  exacts  a  career  dedicated  to  the  ultimate  polished  mastery  of 
execution,  for  the  true  virtuoso  is  more  than  apt  to  limit  himself  as 
a  composer.  The  art  of  music  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  craft  without 
sacrifice  of  loftier  aims.  Hindemith  goes  further  and  protests  that  a 
part  of  the  composer's  expected  duty  should  be  the  direct  teaching  of  it 
to  the  succeeding  generations.  The  art  of  the  renaissance  survived  and 
grew  only  because  the  greater  master  considered  it  his  sacred  charge  to 
teach  the  younger  generation  every  particular  of  his  skill.  The  custom 


*  An  interesting  example  of  Hindemith's  facility  is  the  "Trauermusik"  for  String  Orchestra 
which  he  wrote  in  1936,  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  King  George  V.  The  composer 
happened  to  he  in  London  when  the  late  monarch  died  on  January  20,  and  receiving  his 
commission  from  the  British  Broadcasting  Company  on  January  21,  played  the  viola  solo 
in  a  radio  broadcast  of  the  completed  score  on  the  following  day.  H.  H.  Stuckenschmidt 
has  called  his  a  "masterpiece"  which  "cannot  be  dismissed  as  unimportant  'occasional'  music." 
Compare  this  with  an  anecdote  related  by  G.  Carpani  about  Haydn  during  his  stay  in 
London.  A  ship's  captain  came  to  the  composer  in  his  lodgings,  and  ordered  a  march  to 
be  performed  by  a  brass  band  at  a  ceremony  before  the  sailing  of  his  boat  which  was 
scheduled  for  the  following  day.  Haydn  composed  on  the  spot  not  one  march  but  three,  that 
his  client  might  have  a  choice. 
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found  its  way  into  the  eighteenth  century,  as  Bach  copied  and  studied 
intently  the  music  of  the  elder  organists  and  clavecinists,  as  Mozart 
listened  with  an  acquisitive  ear  to  Christian  or  Emmanuel  Bach, 
Joseph  or  Michael  Haydn,  and  many  others,  frankly  read  to  adopt 
any  stylistic  or  technical  felicity  that  appealed  to  him.  Conditions  in 
the  nineteenth  century  quite  altered  the  state  of  affairs,  when  music 
became  too  intensely  personal,  too  exclusively  the  mirror  of  individual 
experience  and  idiosyncrasy  to  admit  direct  imitation.  There  could 
have  been  no  second  Beethoven;  the  immediate  cult  of  Wagner  was 
swallowed  up  in  that  colossus;  the  imitators  of  Debussy  emitted  no 
more  than  a  pale  reflected  light.  These  men  had  no  "pupils"  in  any 
significant  sense.  Their  influence  was  felt  subtly  and  at  long  range. 
But  now  composers  are  tending  to  look  further  back.  A  return  to 
the  style  of  the  eighteenth  century  brings  with  it  once  more  com- 
municable formulae  useful  from  one  generation  to  the  next.  In  recog- 
nizing this,  Hindemith  has  been  simply  more  consistent  and  thorough- 
going than  some  of  his  "neo-classical"  brethren. 
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"LA   VALSE,"  Choreographic  Poem 
By  Maurice  Ravel 

Born  in  Ciboure,  Basses-Pyrenees,  March  7,  1875;  died  in  Paris,  December  28,  1937 


It  was  in  1920  that  Ravel  completed  "La  Valse."  The  piece  was  played  from  the 
manuscript  at  a  Lamoureux  concert  in  Paris,  December  12,  1920.  The  first  per- 
formance by  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  was  on  January  13,  1922. 

The  orchestration  calls  for  three  flutes  and  piccolo,  two  oboes  and  English  horn, 
two  clarinets  and  bass  clarinet,  two  bassoons  and  contra-bassoon,  four  horns,  three 
trumpets,  three  trombones  and  tuba,  timpani,  side  drum,  bass  drum,  cymbals, 
tambourine,  castanets,  crotales,  tam-tam,  glockenspiel,  two  harps,  and  strings. 
The  score  was  published  in  1921,  and  dedicated  to  Misia  Sert. 

Ravel  based  his  "poeme  choreographique ,"  upon  measures  which  one 
of  the  Strausses  might  have  written,  but  used  them  with  impli- 
cations quite  apart  from  the  light  abandon  and  sweet  sentiment 
which  old  Vienna  offered  him.  Ravel  gives  the  tempo  indication: 
"Movement  of  a  Viennese  waltz,"  and  affixes  the  following  paragraph 
to  his  score:  "At  first  the  scene  is  dimmed  by  a  kind  of  swirling  mist, 
through  which  one  discerns,  vaguely  and  intermittently,  the  waltzing 
couples.  Little  by  little  the  vapors  disperse,  the  illumination  grows 
brighter,  revealing  an  immense  ballroom  filled  with  dancers;  the  blaze 
of  the  chandeliers  comes  to  full  splendor.  An  Imperial  Court  about 
1855. 

Raymond  Schwab,  listening  to  the  first  performance  in  Paris,  dis- 
cerned in  the  music  an  ominous  undercurrent.  "To  the  graces  and 
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languors  of  Carpeaux  is  opposed  an  implied  anguish,  with  some 
Prod'homme  exclaiming  'We  dance  on  a  volcano.' "  H.  T.  Parker 
described  the  gradual  definition  of  the  waltz  rhythm  from  "shadowy, 
formless  spectres  of  dead  waltzes,  drifting  through  gray  mists.  .  .  . 
"Then  ensues  a  succession,  as  it  were,  of  waltzes.  The  waltz  sen- 
suous and  languorous,  the  waltz  playful  and  piquant,  the  waltz 
sentimental,  the  waltz  showy,  the  waltz  strenuous  —  the  waltz  in  as 
many  variants  and  as  many  garbs  as  Ravel's  imagination  and  re- 
source may  compass.  Like  sleep-chasings,  waltz  succeeds  waltz;  yet 
Ravel  is  wide-awake  in  the  terseness  with  which  he  sums  and  charac- 
terizes each,  in  the  vivid  and  artful  instrumental  dress  every  one 
receives.  ...  Of  a  sudden,  the  chain  of  waltzes  seems  to  break. 
Fragments  of  them  crackle  and  jar,  each  against  each,  in  the  tonal 
air.  The  harmonies  roughen;  there  are  few  euphonies;  through  a 
surface-brilliance,  harsh  progressions  jut;  that  which  has  been  sen- 
suous may,  for  the  instant,  sound  ugly.  As  some  say,  here  is  the  music 
that  imaginative  minds  write  in  this  world  of  the  aftermath  of  war. 
.  .  .  On  the  surface,  the  sensuous  glow  and  glint  of  neurotic  rap- 
ture —  'Dance  that  ye  may  not  know  and  feel.'  Below  the  surface, 
and  grating  rude  and  grim  upon  it,  are  stress  and  turbulence,  de- 
spairs and  angers  equally  ugly,  and,  maybe,  nigh  to  bursting.  A 
troubled  'apotheosis,'  then,  in  these  culminating  measures  of  the 
waltz  in  this  world  of  ours." 
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SYMPHONY  IN  E  MINOR,  NO.  4,  Op.  98 

By  Johannes  Brahms 

Born  at  Hamburg,  May  7,  1833;  died  at  Vienna,  April  3,  1897 


The  first  two  movements  were  composed  in  the  summer  of  1884;  the  remaining 
two  in  the  summer  of  1885.  The  Symphony  had  its  first  performance  at  Meiningen, 
October  25,  1885,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 

The  orchestration  includes  2  flutes  and  piccolo,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2  bassoons 
and  contra-bassoon,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trombones,  timpani,  triangle  and  strings. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  announced  for  its  first  performance  in  America  by 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  November  26,  1886.  Wilhelm  Gericke  duly  con- 
ducted the  symphony  on  Friday,  November  25,  but  he  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
performance,  and  withdrew  the  score  for  further  preparation,  substituting  the  First 
Symphony  by  Robert  Schumann.  Since  the  Friday  performance  was  considered  a 
"public  rehearsal,"  although,  according  to  a  newspaper  account,  Mr.  Gericke  did 
not  at  any  point  stop  the  orchestra,  this  was  not  called  a  "first  performance,"  and 
the  honor  went  to  the  Symphony  Society  of  New  York  on  December  11,  Walter 
Damrosch  conducting.  The  Boston  performance  took  place  on  December  23. 

When  Brahms  returned  to  Vienna  at  the  end  of  September  1885, 
Max  Kalbeck  sat  with  him  over  a  cup  of  coffee  and  pressed  him 
as  far  as  he  dared  for  news  about  the  musical  fruits  of  the  past  sum- 
mer. He  asked  as  a  leading  question  whether  there  might  be  a  quartet. 
"  'God  forbid,'  said  Brahms,  according  to  Kalbeck's  account  in  his 
biography,  'I  have  not  been  so  ambitious.  I  have  put  together  only 
a  few  bits  in  the  way  of  polkas  and  waltzes.  If  you  would  like  to  hear 
them,  I'll  play  them  for  you.'  I  went  to  open  the  piano.  'No,'  he 
protested,  'let  it  alone.  It  is  not  so  simple  as  all  that.  We  must  get 
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hold  of  Nazi*  He  meant  Ignaz  Brull  and  a  second  piano.  Now  I 
realized  that  an  important  orchestral  work,  probably  a  symphony,  was 
afoot,  but  I  was  afraid  to  ask  anything  more  for  I  noticed  that  he 
already  regretted  having  let  his  tongue  run  so  far. 

"A  few  days  later  he  invited  me  to  an  Ehrbar  evening  —  a  musical 
gathering  in  the  piano  warerooms  of  Friedrich  Ehrbar.  There  I 
found  Hanslick,  Billroth,  Brahms,  Hans  Richter,  C.  F.  Pohl,  and 
Gustav  Dompke.  While  Brahms  and  Brull  played,  Hanslick  and  Bill- 
roth turned  the  manuscript  pages.  Dompke  and  I,  together  with 
Richter,  read  from  the  score.  It  was  just  as  it  had  been  two  years 
before  at  the  trying-out  of  the  Third  Symphony,  and  yet  it  was  quite 
different.  After  the  wonderful  Allegro,  one  of  the  most  substantial, 
but  also  four-square  and  concentrated  of  Brahms'  movements,  I  waited 
for  one  of  those  present  to  break  out  with  at  least  a  Bravo.  I  did  not 
feel  important  enough  to  raise  my  voice  before  the  older  and  more 
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tamous  friends  of  the  master.  Richter  murmured  something  in  his 
blond  beard  which  might  have  passed  for  an  expression  of  approval; 
Brtill  cleared  his  throat  and  fidgeted  about  in  his  chair.  The  others 
stubbornly  made  no  sound,  and  Brahms  himself  said  nothing  to 
break  the  paralyzed  silence.  Finally  Brahms  growled  out,  'Well,  let's 
go  on!'  —  the  sign  to  continue:  whereupon  Hanslick  uttered  a  heavy 
sigh  as  if  he  felt  that  he  must  unburden  himself  before  it  was  too 
late,  and  said  quickly,  'The  whole  movement  gave  me  the  impression 
of  two  people  pummelling  each  other  in  a  frightful  argument.' 
Everyone  laughed,  and  the  two  continued  to  play.  The  strange- 
sounding,  melody-laden  Andante  impressed  me  favorably,  but  again 
brought  no  comment,  nor  could  I  bring  myself  to  break  this  silence 
with  some  clumsy  banality." 

Kalbeck,  who  had  borne  nobly  with  Brahms  up  to  this  point,  found 
the  Scherzo  "unkempt  and  heavily  humorous,"  and  the  finale  a  splen- 
did set  of  variations  which  nevertheless  in  his  opinion  had  no  place 
at  the  end  of  a  symphony.  But  he  kept  his  counsel  for  the  moment, 
and  the  party  broke  up  rather  lamely  with  little  said.  When  he  met 
Brahms  the  next  day  it  was  clear  that  the  composer  had  been  taken 
aback  by  this  reception  of  his  score.  "  'Naturally  I  noticed  yesterday 
that  the  symphony  didn't  please  you  and  I  was  much  troubled.  If 
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people  like  Billroth,  Hanslick,  or  you  others  do  not  like  my  music, 
who  can  be  expected  to  like  it?'  'I  don't  know  what  Hanslick  and 
Billroth  may  think  of  it,'  I  answered,  'for  I  haven't  said  a  word  to 
them.  I  only  know  that  if  I  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  the 
composer  of  such  a  work,  and  could  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing 
that  I  had  put  three  such  splendid  movements  together,  I  would  not 
be  disturbed.  If  it  were  for  me  to  say,  I  would  take  the  scherzo  with 
its  sudden  main  theme  and  banal  second  thoughts  and  throw  it  in  the 
wastebasket,  while  the  masterly  chaconne  would  stand  on  its  own  as 
a  set  of  variations,  leaving  the  remaining  two  movements  to  find  more 
suitable  companions.' "  Kalbeck  was  surprised  at  his  own  temerity  in 
venturing  so  far  with  the  sensitive  and  irascible  composer,  and  waited 
for  the  heavens  to  descend,  but  Brahms  received  this  judgment  meekly, 
only  protesting  that  the  piano  could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  the 
scherzo,  which  had  no  connection  whatever  with  the  keyboard,  and 
that  Beethoven  in  the  Eroica  and  elsewhere  had  made  use  of  a  varia- 
tion finale.  It  was  plain  that  he  was  in  serious  doubt  as  to  whether 
the  symphony  would  be  accepted  at  all.  He  decided,  however,  after  a 
long  conversation,  that  having  gone  so  far  he  must  see  it  through,  and 
that  a  rehearsal  with  orchestra  at  Meiningen  could  be  hoped  to  give 
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a  more  plausible  account  of  the  symphony  and  even  to  give  the 
"nasty  scherzo"  a  presentable  face. 

The  opinion  of  the  discerning  Von  Bulow  was  more  encouraging. 
He  wrote  after  the  first  rehearsal:  "Number  four  is  stupendous,  quite 
original,  individual,  and  rock-like.  Incomparable  strength  from  start 
to  finish."  But  Brahms  may  have  discounted  this  as  a  personally  biased 
opinion,  as  he  certainly  discounted  the  adoring  Clara  Schumann  and 
Lisl  Herzogenberg,  when  he  weighed  their  words  against  the  chilling 
skepticism  of  his  male  cronies. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  was  greeted  at  its  first  performances  with 
a  good  deal  of  the  frigidity  which  Brahms  had  feared.  The  com- 
poser was  perforce  admired  and  respected.  The  symphony  was  praised 
—  with  reservations.  It  was  actually  warmly  received  at  Leipzig, 
where  there  was  a  performance  at  the  Gewandhaus  on  February 
18,  1886.  In  Vienna,  where  the  symphony  was  first  heard  by 
the  Philharmonic  under  Richter,  on  January  17,  it  was  different 
"Though  the  symphony  was  applauded  by  the  public,"  writes  Florence 
May,  "and  praised  by  all  but  the  inveterately  hostile  section  of  the 
press,  it  did  not  reach  the  hearts  of  the  Vienna  audience  in  the  same 
unmistakable  manner  as  its  two  immediate  predecessors,  both  of  which 
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had  made  a  more  striking  impression  on  a  first  hearing  in  Austria 
than  the  First  Symphony  in  C  minor"  (apparently  Vienna  preferred 
major  symphonies!) . 

Miss  May  further  relates  that  at  the  first  performance  at  Meiningen 
the  symphony  was  enthusiastically  received,  and  that  the  audience 
attempted  to  "obtain  a  repetition  of  the  third  movement."  But  the 
report  of  another  witness,  the  pianist  Frederic  Lamond,  contradicts 
this.  He  has  told  us  that  the  concert  began  at  five  o'clock  on  a  Sunday 
afternoon,  and  that  the  symphony  was  preceded  by  the  Academic 
Festival  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto,  Adolf  Brodsky  appearing 
as  soloist.  The  composer  conducted.  "The  Symphony,"  writes  Lamond, 
"brought  little  applause."  And  he  goes  on  to  relate  an  interesting 
postlude  to  this  occasion: 

"The  theater  emptied  itself;  I  went  to  my  dressing  room  behind  the 
stage,  and  was  about  to  go  home.  The  members  of  the  orchestra  were 
putting  their  instruments  away  and  some  had  already  left  when 
young  Richard  Strauss  [then  twenty],  die  second  Kapellmeister  in 
Meiningen,  came  running  up  and  called  to  me:  'Lamond,  help  me 
bring  the  orchestra  players  together;  the  Duke  wishes  to  have  the 
symphony  played  again  for  himself  alone.'  I  got  hold  of  the  second 
horn  player,  while  Strauss  mustered  one  player  after  another.  The 
theater  was  dimly  lighted  and  no  one  had  permission  to  enter  the 
auditorium.  I  slipped  out  on  the  stage.  Through  the  peek  hole  in  the 
curtain  I  could  see  the  silhouette  of  Brahms  at  the  conductor's  desk, 
and  about  him  the  intent,  deeply  absorbed  faces  of  the  orchestra 
players,  who  looked  ghostly  in  the  dim  light.  The  loge  in  which  the 
Duke  sat  was  also  in  semi-darkness;  and  now  there  began  for  the 
second  time  a  performance  of  the  Fourth  Symphony! 

"The  performance  stays  vividly  in  my  mind,  I  have  heard  con- 
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summate  performances  in  later  years,  but  never  has  the  overpower- 
ing and  masterly  finale  sounded  with  such  conviction  as  in  the  dark- 
ened empty  theater  where  Brahms,  like  a  mighty  conjuror,  played 
with  the  assembled  group  of  musicians  for  the  listening  Duke  o£ 
Meiningen." 

All  was  not  serene  between  Brahms  and  Bulow  on  this  memorable 
Sunday,  a  circumstance  which  Lamond  has  not  mentioned.  Although 
Biilow  had  rehearsed  the  symphony,  Brahms  took  over  the  baton  for 
the  performance.  Bulow,  whose  outstanding  qualities  as  a  conductor 
were  in  complete  contrast  with  the  clumsiness  of  the  composer,  con- 
sidered his  abilities  slighted,  and  shortly  resigned  from  his  post  as 
H of kapellmeister  at  Meiningen.  The  incident  proves  the  tactlessness 
of  Brahms  and  the  touchiness  of  Biilow.  Yet  Biilow  carried  the  sym- 
phony, in  that  same  season,  through  a  "crusading"  tour  of  Germany,. 
Holland,  and  Switzerland. 
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"To  the  Orchestra  which  has  played  so  great  a 
part  in  my  life  —  " 

Recently,  Vice  Chairman  Francis  W.  Hatch,  Jr.  wrote  to 
former  Friends  of  the  Orchestra  appealing  to  them  to  join  the 
Friends  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  for  the  current 
season. 

Mr.  Hatch  received  the  following  letter  which  he  wishes  to 
share  with  the  reader  who  probably  will  agree  that  the  reply  he 
received,  though  not  accompanied  by  a  check,  was  not  the  less 
welcome. 


"My  dear  Mr.  Hatch: 

I  am  writing  in  answer  to  your  courteous  note  of  February  10 
because,  as  I  seem  to  recall  (and  hope  I  am  right)  my  very  modest 
donation  to  the  Friends  was  regular,  though  tiny,  and  I  would 
not  have  you  think  that  my  interest  in  the  splendid  Orchestra 
is  less.  It  grieves  me  to  have  to  cut  it  off,  along  with  all  others 
except  a  few  of  those  for  actual  suffering;  and  I  hope  that  this 
may  be  temporary.  If  conditions  improve  with  me,  surely  one  of 
the  first  restorations  on  my  grievous  list  will  be  that  for  The 
Friends. 

This  is  especially  true  since  I  now  get  most  of  the  music  my 
heart  yearns  for  through  my  FM,  and  I  always  listen  to  our 
Orchestra;  and  so  I  really  am  so  greatly  indebted  to  it  that  — 
it  hurts. 

The  incidence  —  I  might  say,  the  coincidence,  of  the  fading  and 
vanishing  of  the  years  for  earning  with  the  unexpected  expenses 
of  old  age  (really  old  —  almost  86)  are,  in  a  word  or  two  the 
reasons  for  my  lack  of  ability  to  meet  the  small  gifts  that  were  a 
'must'  for  me  in  better  years.  Not  that  these  years  lack  beauty 
and  great  compensations;  but  —  as  is  the  case  with  the  present 
year  or  that  just  gone  —  come  times  when  expenses  of  the  body 
take  all  one  can  do.  Having  had  two  such  years,  perhaps  my  87th 
may  be  better  —  always  the  end  of  the  rainbow  seems  to  me  to 
be  hopefully  in  sight.  Now,  at  the  present  time  I  can  only  send 
my  heart-felt  gratitude  to  the  Orchestra  which  has  played  so  great 
a  part  in  my  life,  and  hope  for  something  more  tangible  next 
year. 

Please  continue  to  send  me  the  notices,  won't  vou?" 
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LIST    OF    WORKS 

Performed  in  the  Sunday  Afternoon  Series 
DURING  THE  SEASON  1952-1953 

Bach Suite  No.  2,  in  B  minor,  for  Flute  and  Strings 

Flute  Solo:  Doriot  Anthony  I      November   2 

Bartok Deux  Images 

IV  January  25 
Beethoven Piano  Concerto  No.  4,  in  G  major,  Op.  58 

Soloist:  Miklos  Schwalb  V     February  22 

Symphony  No.  4,  in  B-flat  major,  Op.  60 

V  February  22 
Berlioz "Royal  Hunt  and  Storm,"  Descriptive 

Symphony  from  "The  Trojans" 

I     November  2 

Brahms Academic  Festival  Overture,  Op.  80 

II     November  30 
Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor,  Op.  68 

I     November  2 
Symphony  No.  4  in  E  minor,  Op.  98 

VI     March  22 

Violin  Concerto  in  D  major,  Op.  77 

Soloist:  Arthur  Grumiaux  III     January  4 

Cherubini Overture   to  "Anacreon"        IV    January  25 

Debussy "Prelude  a  l'apres-midi  d'un  Faune," 

Eclogue  after  the  Poem  by  Stephane  Mallarme 

IV     January  25 

"Printemps,"  Suite  Symphonique 

IV     January  25 

Handel Concerto  Grosso  for  String  Orchestra,  No.  4,  Op.  6 

III     January  4 

Hindemith Symphonic  Metamorphosis  of  Themes  by 

Carl  Maria  von  Weber  VI     March  22 

Mozart Adagio  and  Fugue  for  String  Orchestra,  K.  546 

VI     March  22 

Ravel "La  Valse,"  Choreographic  Poem 

VI     March  22 
Schubert Symphony  in  B  minor  ("Unfinished") 

IV  January  25 
Symphony  in  C  major,  No.  7 

II     November  30 
Schumann Overture  to  Byron's  "Manfred,"  Op.  115 

V  February  22 
Strauss "Ein  Heldenleben,"  Tone  Poem,  Op.  40 

II  November  30 

Toch Symphony  No.  2,  Op.  73 

III     January  4 

Wagner Prelude  and  "Liebestod,"  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde" 

I     November  2 
Excerpts,  Act  III,  "Die  Meistersinger" 

IV    January  25 
Mr.  Monteux  conducted  the  concert  of  November  30. 
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HIGH  FIDELITY 


Magk, 
derful 


any  agency  that  works  with  won 
High  Fidelity! 

High  Fidelity  mearfsr fietter  music  for  your  home,  studio  or 
classroom.  Mus*  ites  "the  real  th 

magic  degree  of  faithfulness  that  was  impossible  to  achieve 
at  any  price  a  few  years  ago. 

If  you  read  House  &  Garden,  House  Beautiful,  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Harpers  or  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
surely  you  must  have  noticed  the  ^many  articles  in  praise  of 
this  new  kind  of  radio-phonograph  equipment  for  modern 
living ! 

What  happened  all  of  a  sudden?  While  commercial  set 
makers  were  chasing  TV's  golden  goose,  a  few  dedicated 
audio  manufacturers  —  such  as  the  famed  Altec-Lansing 
Corporation  —  kept  on  making  and  improving  their  home 
music  systems. 

These  are  some  of  the  results:  rumble-free  record  changers, 
drift-free  FM,  distortionless  amplifiers,  magnetic  pickups, 
LP  records,  full-frequency-range  speakers  and  dramatically 
lowered  costs ! 

A  high  fidelity  system  —  such  as  the  famous  ALTEC-LAN- 
SING system  shown  at  right  —  is  actually  a  "radio"  broken 
up  into  3  parts:  radio  tuner,  amplifier,  loudspeaker.  As  each 
part  is  separately  built,  it  may  be  replaced  without  discard- 
ing the  entire  system.  A  record  changer,  TV  tuner  or  tape 
recorder  may  be  added  at  any  time !  The  components  may  be 
housed  in  any  space,  furniture  or  a  Radio  Shack  cabinet,  and 
may  be  remotely  controlled. 

Altec-Lansing  and  similar  instruments  may  be  seen,  heard 
and  compared  in  Radio  Shack's  world-famed  Audio  Com- 
parator. Hi-fi  systems  are  owned  by  music  lovers  in  all  walks 
of  life,  including  such  distinguished  Bostonians  as  Arthur 
Fiedler,  E.  Power  Biggs  and  Josef  Zimbler,  whose  recordings 
and  broadcasts  are  so  proud  a  part  of  New  England's  world 
music  tradition. 


ALTEC-LANSING  DUPLEX  SPEAKER 


ALTEC-LANSING  FM-AM  TUNER 


ALTEC-LANSING  AMPLIFIER 


FREE! 

32-PAGE  CATALOG! 


Write  or  drop  in  for  your  copy  of  "Music 
In  Your  Home" — Radio  Shack's  new  roto- 
gravure radio-phono  system,  folder. 


RADIO  SHACK 

CORPO R  A  T I O  N 

1 67  Washington  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 
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SYMPHONY  HALL,  BOSTON 

SEVENTY-THIRD     SEASON,     195   3  —  1954 

♦     ♦    ♦ 

"Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Six 
SUNDAY    AFTERNOON    CONCERTS 

at  3.00 

NOVEMBER  i  FEBRUARY  28 

DECEMBER  13  MARCH  28 

JANUARY  31  APRIL  25 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

This  year's  season  ticket  holders  have  an  option  until 
May  1 5  to  retain  their  seats  for  next  season  (Payment  to 
be  made  by  October  1st). 

Renewal  subscription  cards  for  signature  will  be  sent  to 
all  present  season  ticket  holders  about  April  1. 

G.  E.  JUDD,  Manager. 
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MUSICAL     INSTRUCTION 


JULES   WOLFFERS 

Instruction  and  Courses  for  Pianists  and  Teachers 
Coaching   for   those   preparing  public   appearances 

1572  BEACON  STREET,  WABAN  68 
BI  4-1494 


DAVID  BLAIR  McCLOSKY 

TEACHER   OF   SINGING  BARITONE  VOCAL   THERAPIST 

BOSTON    UNIVERSITY   COLLEGE   OF    MUSIC,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

DIRECTOR:    PLYMOUTH   ROCK   CENTER   OF   MUSIC  AND   DRAMA,   INC. 

By  Appointment  CO  6-6070 


KE  6-5183 


LEONARD  ALTMAN 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte 
135  Newbury   Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


GA  7-3294 


169  Bay  State  Rd. 


JAMES  GRAY 

PIANIST  TEACHER 

Associate  of  the  late  Felix  Fox 
Mondays 


Tel.  Circle  7-7661 


LOUISE  SCARABINO,  Soprano 

Teacher  of  Voice  —  Piano 


583  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Commonwealth  6-2049 
Evenings 


Rhodora  Buckle  Smith 
teacher  of  singing 

122  Bowdoin  St.,  Boston 
CA  7-2142 


DR.  ROSE  W.  SHAIN 

VOICE  TEACHER  —  COACH 

Member — National    Association 
Teachers    of   Singing 


4  Stedman  St. 

Brookline,    Mass. 

Tel.  AS  7-2503 


Dean  Vocal  Dkpt. 
Staley  Collegb 
Brookline,    Mass. 
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Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

CHARLES  MUNCH,  Music  Director 
Season  1953 

BERKSHIRE     FESTIVAL 

AT  TANGLEWOOD,  LENOX..  MASS. 


Concerts  in  the  Theatre 
(SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

July  11  &  12:     Bach  Programs  July  18  &  19:     Mozart  Programs 

July  25:     Strauss,  Milhaud,  Ravel,  Foss 

July  26:  Haydn  Program 


Concerts  in  the  Shed 
(FRI.  AND  SAT.  EVES.  AT  8:30;  SUN.  AFTS.  AT  3) 

SERIES  A   (July  31,  August  1,  2) 

The  programs  will  include:  .  .  .  Beethoven  —  Overture,  "Leonore"  No.  3; 
Mendelssohn  —  Violin  Concerto  (Soloist:  Zino  Francescatti)  ;  Copland  — 
"Appalachian  Spring";  Ravel  —  "Bolero";  all-Tchaikovsky  program  —  "Ham 
let"  Overture,  Suite,  "Mozartiana",  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Overture,  Symphony 
No.  5;  Schumann  —  "Manfred"  Overture;  Foss  —  Piano  Concerto  (the  com- 
poser as  soloist);  Mendelssohn  —  "Italian"  Symphony;  Liszt  —  "Mephisto 
Waltz". 

SERIES  B   (August  7,  8,  9) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Handel  — ' "Water  Music";  Barber  — 
"Adagio  for  Strings";  Saint-Saens  —  Cello  Concerto  (Soloist:  Gregor  Piati- 
gorsky)  ;  Strauss  —  "Don  Quixote";  Berlioz  —  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo 
and  Juliet";  Koussevitzky  Memorial  Program:  Hay dn  —  Symphony  No.  102; 
Mahler  —  Symphony  No.  2    ("Resurrection") . 

SERIES  C   (August  14,  15,  16) 

The  programs  will  include  .  .  .  Cherubini  —  "Anacreon"  Overture;  Schu- 
bert —  "Unfinished"  Symphony;  Ravel  —  Piano  Concerto  for  the  Left  Hand 
(Soloist:  Seymour  Lipkin) ;  Wagner  —  Prelude  and  Love-Death,  "Tristan  and 
Isolde";  "A  Siegfried  Idyll";  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Excerpts  from  Act  III; 
Hindemith  —  Concerto  for  Strings  and  Brass;  Brahms  —  Symphony  No.  2; 
Chavez  —  "Sinfonia  India";   Brahms  —  "Requiem." 

Programs  Subject  to  Change 


GUEST  CONDUCTORS 

Pierre  Monteux  (Aug.  1)      •     Leonard  Bernstein  (Aug.  9  and  15) 


Berkshire  Music  Center  (July  5  —  August  16) 

Subscriptions  are  now  being  taken  at  Symphony  Hall,  Boston,  for  the 
Shed  Series  A,  B,  and  C. 


In  the  finest  homes. ..  on  the  concert  stage 


The  Baldwin  is  a  pre-eminent  piano  of  the  concert  world- 
yet  it  is  essentially  a  piano  for  the  home.     That  is 

why  in  homes  where  quality  and  enduring  beauty 
are  the  measure  of  value  you  will  find  the  Baldwin. 
A  Baldwin  in  your  home,  exquisite  in  its  superb 
craftsmanship,  will  give  you  that  rare  pride,  that  lasting 
pleasure  realized  only  through  ownership  of  the  finest 


THE    BALDWIN    PIANO    COMPANY 

160   BOYLSTON    STREET,   BOSTON 


faft 


tnin 


BALDWIN    GRAND    PIANOS      •      HAMILTON    VERTICAL    AND    GRAND    PIANOS 
ACROSONIC      SPINET      PIANOS        *       BALDWIN      ELECTRONIC      ORGANS: 


